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PREFACE. 


Tu£  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  ever  been  ccmsidered  a 
highly  valuable  treatise,  being  the  record  of  most  inter- 
esting facts,  and  the  authentic  memorial  of  the  faith, 
zeal,  and  labours  of  the  inspired  founders  of  the  Church, 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  Subsequent 
Ecclesiastical  History  does  not  possess,  we  admit,  such 
paramount  attractions:  it  may,  however,  claim  to  be 
considered  a  repertory  of  experience,  containing  subjects 
of  curiosity  and  interest  to  the  Christian  world.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Historian  cannot  register  works  of  mira- 
culous agency,  nor  enumerate  multitudes^  who  cast 
away  their  idols,  or  burnt  their  magical  books,  at  the 
resistless  eloquence  of  an  Apostle ;  but  it  is  his  province 
to  prove,  that  when  the  age  of  miracles  ceased.  Divine 
Providence  raised  up  bulwarks  to  protect  the  infant 
Church,  and  guided  and  encouraged  the  depressed 
Christians,  by  a  pillar  of  fire,  in  the  darkest  night  of 
persecution  and  apostacy ;  that  when  *^  the  floods  came, 
and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  winds  blew,  the  house 
fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.*"  When  empires 
and  kingdoms  dissolved  into  ruins  before  the  ruthless 
hand  of  time,  when  systems  of  philosophy,  which  held 
men  in  admiration,  vanished  like  the  ^^  morning  cloud 
or  the  early  dew,''  Christianity,  the  moral  sun  of  the 
universe,  survived  the  wreck  of  human  power  and  wisdom, 
and  demonstrated   to    the  world  its  divine  origin,    by 
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the  indestructibility  of  its  essence,  its  adaptation  of 
relief  to  the  sorrows  of  mankind,  and  its  abundant 
sources  of  whatever  can  instruct  and  confer  happiness 
among  all  orders  and  conditions   of  men. 

A  boon  so  precious,  to  be  compared  only  to  a  casket 
of  the  rarest  jewels,  ought  to  have  inspired  mankind  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care  in  its  preservation,  and  with 
a  holy  jealousy,  blended  with  charity,  lest  it  should  be 
tainted  with  worldly  wisdom  or  alloyed  with  human 
passions :  but  the  faithful  page  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
records,  that  the  lustre  of  the  ^^  pearl  of  great  price^  was 
soon  obscured  by  rash  and  unholy  hands ;  that  pride,  sel- 
fishness, obstinacy,  superstition,  and  ignorance,  produced 
schisms,  heterodoxy,  and  hypocrisy,  and  disguised  the 
native  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Gkispel  with  the 
meretricious  ornaments  and  gaudy  patch-work  bf  human 
invention.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  divine  efficacy  of 
the  word,  although  impeded  and  debased,  that  ^^  moun- 
tains were  laid  low  and  valleys  exalted,**^  all  obstacles 
gave  way  at  its  approach,  till  its  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged, not  only  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  but 
among  barbarous  tribes  and  nations. 

But  as  the  stream  of  time  rolled  onward,  ominous 
mists  continued  to  darken  the  light  of  pure  religion; 
its  wholesome  doctrines  were  displaced,  and  its  beautiful 
morality  supplanted  by  superstitious  observances;  so 
that  it  suffered  an  almost  total  eclipse,  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  empires,  during  several  centuries. 
But  it  was  not  lost.  From  time  to  time,  even  in  this 
melancholy  period,  arose  men,  who  were  witnesses  of 
the  Truth,  and  appealed  to  the  "  Law  and  to  the  Tes- 
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tiiDony^  for  the  rule  of  faith :  they  preserved  the  expir- 
ing lamp   in  the   temple  of  God,   and  were   useful  in 
their  generation:   their  voice,   however,  was  too  feeble 
to  awaken  Christendom  from  the  lethargic  slumber  into 
which  she  had  sunk,  or  elevate  her  character  out  of  that 
mental  slavery  which  every  where  prevailed.     Yet  their 
appeal  was  not  altogether  in  vain :  many  embraced  scrip- 
tural doctrines,  and  transmitted  the  sacred  deposit  to  their 
descendants,  until  a  favourable  juncture  of  circumstances, 
and  the   gross  corruptions  of  the   age,  by  turning  the 
attention   of  men   to   the   nature   and   grounds   of  the 
Christian  faith,  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  glorious 
HzTORMATiON.     A  liistory  which  presents   scenes  like 
theje  to  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  reader,  will  not  incur 
tile  imputation  of  containing  barren  and  uninteresting 
subjects ;  for  as  long  as  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Cheist  finds  admission  to   the  feelings  and   regard   of 
mankind,  so  long  will  the  history  of  His  Church  in  past 
ages  be  an  object   of  important   contemplation,  in   its 
unfolding  the  obscurities  of  prophecy,  and  offering  ^*  the 
«poils  of  time*"  to  the  consideration  of  posterity. 

This  volume,  which  has  called  forth  the  above  re- 
marks, the  Editor  presents  to  the  Public  as  the  fruit  of 
leisure  not  demanded  by  his  professional  avocations, 
and  often  redeemed  from  hours  appropriated  to  rest 
and  recreation.  On  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  work 
he  is  anxious  not  to  be  tedious;  but  begs  to  express 
his  hopes,  that  the  English  costume  in  which  he  has 
introduced  his  Author  to  the  Reader,  will  reflect  no 
dirjcredit  upon  the  fame  of  that  learned  and  able  man, 
nor  diminish  the  lustre  of  his  reputation,  which  has  been 
>o  long  and  so  univcfbally  acknowledged.     He  flatters 
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himself,  that,  while  he  has  been  employed  in  abridging, 
what  might  seem  to  some,  prolix  or  barren  details,  he 
has  not  obscured  the  subject,  or  lost  any  material  fact 
or  circumstance  of  the  history ;  and  that  the  system  of 
Chronology  and  the  Chronological  Tables,  will  not  be 
viewed  as  a  useless  adjunct  to  the  undertaking. 

That  many  additions  to  the  work  have  not  been 
gleaned  from  Ittigius,  Limborch,  Hottinger,  Thuanus, 
Mosheim,  Cave,  Bingham,  and  others,  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  a  desire  to  compress 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  hundred  pages,  the  most  im- 
portant particulars  of  Ecclesiastical  History :  the  Author 
proposed  to  himself  nothing  more,  than  to  furnish  a 
Manual  adapted  to  the  daily  exigences  of  the  student. 

Should  any  reader  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  this 
subject,  he  may  consult  with  advantage  the  following 
works.  Burnetts  History  of  the  Reformation ;  Strype's 
Annals  of  the  Reformation ;  Sleidan,  de  Statu  Reli- 
ffionis  et  ReipubUcce  Carolo  V.  Ccesare  Commentarii; 
Seckendorf,  Commentarius  Historicus  et  Apologeticus 
de  Lutheranismo ;  Hottinger,  Historia  Ecclesiastica 
Novi  Test. ;  Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  Low  Countries;  Alting,  Historia  Ecclesiastica 
Palatina;  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent;  Scultetus,  Annates  Evangelii  per  Europam; 
Fred.  Spanheim,  Senior,  Geneva  Restituta. 

The  following  concise  memorials  of  the  family  of 
Spanheim  it  is  presumed  will  not  be  unacceptable :  they 
are  chiefly  extracted  from  Bayle's  Dictionary. 

The  father  of  our  Author,  called  also  Frederick 
Spanheim,  was  born  at  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate 
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A.  D.  1600.  He  was'  a  man  of  uncommon  merit,  and 
much  esteemed  at  the  Electoral  Court.  Many  honour- 
able posts  were  proffered  him  by  several  Universities, 
who  were  rival  applicants  for  the  benefit  of  his  talents. 
He  finally  settled  at  Ley  den  in  the  year  1642,  where 
he  maintained,  or  more  properly,  augmented  his  former 
reputation :  but  his  incessant  labours  and  exertions  pro- 
bably accelerated  his  death,  which  happened  in  1649* 
Salmasius,  who  was  not  prodigal  of  praise,  says  of  him, 
that  *^  he  had  a  strong  head  and  full  of  learning : 
that  he  was  fit  for  business,  steady  and  dexterous,  zealous 
md  laborious.'"  He  read  public  lectures  in  Divinity 
four  times  a  week,  besides  his  private  discourses  upon 
different  subjects  to  his  scholars:  he  heard  the  proba- 
tion sermons  of  the  students  in  Divinity:  he  preached 
in  two  languages,  German  and  French :  he  visited  the 
sick:  he  kept  up  a  wide  literary  correspondence:  he 
composed,  at  the  same  time,  two  or  three  books  upon 
quite  difierent  subjects :  he  assisted  every  Wednesday  at 
his  Highnesses  Council :  he  was  also  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and,  notwithstanding  so  many  occupations,  he 
kept  an  account  of  all  the  expences  of  his  house, 
which  was  full  of  boarders. 

An  example  so  truly  excellent  was  likely  to  produce 
great  effects  upon  the  minds  of  his  children,  of  whom 
he  had  seven.  It  appears  that  they  all  imitated  his 
virtues,  but  especially  the  two  eldest,  who  became 
very  eminent  men. 

Ezekiel  Spanheim,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  learning  and  talent,  and  the  author  of 
several  esteemed  works.      He  was  very  skilful  in  anti- 
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stutioos  ID   the  Court   of  the   Ekctor  of    BrandeD- 


FrcJerick  Spaihrim,  brother  of  Kgrkiel,  vas  oi  author 
of  Tcrj  cmuiderdble  merit.  He  succeeded  bi$  father 
in  the  diiiuitv  chair  at  Lejden.  This  hoDounble  poal 
he  oeenpied  for  manT  jearB,  until  the  period  of  his  de- 
vUch  took  place  ia  IJOl,  in  the  e9th  jcur  of 
age.  He  vat  desenredlj  erteeined  one  of  the  moit 
eminent  dirines  at  that  time  in  the  reformed  Churdi: 
and  Us  vorks  hare  ptucured  him  great  and  geneial 
rapect,  not  only  at  Lejden,  but  in  all  Protestant,  and 
eren  in  some  Boman  Catholic  countries.  His  Eccfe- 
Msfiral  History,  of  vUch  the  present  work  is  a  sum- 
mary made  by  himself,  has  raised  him  to  the  Tcry 
first  rank  among  Uslorians  of  the  Church,  and  viD 
continue  to  be  a  monument,  tere  peremdmSy  at  his 
research,  acumen,  zeal,  and  fidelity. 

GEORGE  WRIGHT. 

Ajkam  Bbtav, 
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CHRONOLOGY, 


ADAPTED  TO  ECCLESIASTICAL  COMPUTATIONS. 


L    Prefatory  Obsbrvations  upon  Chronology. 

I.  The  province  of  Ecclesiastical  Cbronologj  is 
principallj  concerned  with  the  epochs  and  dates  relative 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  but  not  so  much  so^ '  as  to 
allow  a  Biblical  Student  any  latitude  for  ignorance  oo 
the  science  in  general. 

Time,  considered  in  the  abstract,  and  beyond  the 
confines  of  Solar  systems,  must  be  eternity. 

Lahitar  et  labetur  in  cmne  volubiliB  cnun. 

But  within  the  limits  of  those  systems,  it  is  that  portion 
of  eternity,   which    is  occupied  by   their  duration,   and 
measured  by  the  movements  of  the  planetary  and  solar 
bodies  which  compose  them :  for,  on  the  planet  which 
we  inhabit,   our   time  is  measured   and   divided,   in  its 
larger   portions,  by  the  motions  of   the    heavenly   host. 
Chronology  b  founded  upon  astronomical  observations ;  it 
consists  of  two  parts,   the  mensuration  of  time,  and  the 
record   of  the  dates  of  remarkable  events.     The   latter 
branch  is  comparatively  of  recent   invention.      For,   al- 
though men  were  early  directed  to  measure  the  periods 
of  their  existence   by   the   revolutions  of  the  Sun    and 
Moon,    it   was   long   ere   they   formed   anything   like   a 
calendar,    or   fixed   an   epoch,   from   which  they    might 
compute  the  revolutions  of  years.    Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king   of   Egypt  a.c.  284,    appears    to    have   been    the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  establish  a  fixed  epoch,  and  to 
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reduce  the  Olympiads,  and  other  national  eras,  to  some* 
thing  like  chroncdogical  order.  From  this  fact  it  follows, 
that  some  degree  of  uncertainty  and  discrepancy  at- 
tends the  first  periods  of  history,  and  that  the  precise 
dates  of  events  lie  in  much  obscurity.  The  labours  of 
Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  George  Syn- 
cellus,  John  of  Antioch,  Calvisius,  Usher,  Marsham, 
Blair,  Wells,  and  many  others,  have  been  very  successful, 
in  the  elucidation  of  Chronology :  still  there  exist  some 
difficulties  which  will,  probably,  never  be  removed. 
There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  not  above  a  hundred 
years  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  Advent  of  Christ, 
among  those  who  compute  by  the  Hebrew  manuscripts'^. 

The  most  convenient  eras,  which  are  in  general  use, 
are   before  (a.c.)  and   after  (a.d.)  Christ:    the  former 
comprehends    the   Old   Testament,    and    the   latter   the 
New  Testament,  or  the  time  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Fhe  Divi-  The  Old   Testament  history  has  been  divided  into 

^^J^  several  epochs,  by  means  of  which  the  principal  events 
are  more  easily  committed  to  memory :  the  number  of 
epochs  has  varied  according  to  the  fancy  of  Chronolo- 
gers  ;  to  us  the  division  into  nine  appears  most  natural 
and  most  useful. 

Ep«  I.  From  the  Creation  of  the  world  to  the 
Deluge,  containing,  according  to  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts,  1656  years. 

Ep.  II.  From  the  Deluge  to  the  departure  of 
Abraham  from  Haran,  427  years.  Gen.  idi.  4.  This 
period  is  not  exactly  determined :  some  follow  the 
Greek,  and  others  the  Hebrew  copies :  some,  also,  judge 
that  Abraham  was  bom  in  the  70th  year  of  his  father 
Terahy  and  others  in  the  130th  year.  Gen.  xu  26,  32. 
xu*  4. 

Ep.  III.  From  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  430  years.  Exod» 
xii.  40. 

Ep.  iv.     From  the   departure  from    Egypt  to   the 

— ^ — —^~^~  ■   ~  __.,_       

"  Except  among  iht  Jews.    Vide  p.  27* 


end  of  the  gcyv^rnment  bjr  Judges,  or  the  pfrfectmre  ^ 
Ell,  about  396  years. 

£p:  V.  From  the  beginning  of  Samuel^s  government 
to  the  division  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
ISO  years. 

JBp.  VI.  From  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  369  years. 

!Ep.  VII.  From  the  commencenient,  to  the  tet* 
mination  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  or  first  year  of 
Cyrus,  JO  years. 

Ep.  VIII.  From  the  end  of  the  captivity  to  the 
high  priesthood  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  or  the  expulsion 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  375  years. 

£p.  IX.  From  the  beginning  of  the  government  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  161  years.  '  Total 
number  of  years  4004. 

The  time,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  our 
Ltordf  has  also  been  divided  into  epochs,  but  the  division 
iato  centuries  seems  to  be  a  better  method. 

Time  is  divided  astronomically  into  years,  months, 
weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes,  and  moments. 

II.    Years*. 

Years  are  denominated  astronomical  and  natural,  or 
political  and  civil.  The  natural  year  is  either  solar  or 
lunar,  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the  Sun,  or  the 


*  The  oommeDoement  of  the  year  has  been  variouB  in  different  nations, 
ad  has  been  dictated  originally  by  some  memorable  event,  as  the  aniversal 
Uage,  the  coniiiiiccion  of  the  planets,  &«•  The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans 
began  their  year  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  Persian  and  Jewish  year 
b^an  in  March.  Some  of  the  Grecian  republics  began  their  year  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  others  at  the  summer  tropic.  Romulus  began  his  year 
in  Match.  Niuna  in  January.  The  Chinese  begin  their  year  with  the  new 
Moon  after  the  winter  solstice.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  began  their  year  on 
the  16th  of  July.  The  Swedish  year  begins  at  the  winter  solstice.  The 
American  Indians  reckon  from  the  new  Moon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
andcnt  New. Year's  day  in  Britain  was  on  the  25th  of  March,  but  when  the 
Style  was  altered,  it  was  fixed  for  the  1st  of  January. 

a2 
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Moan.  The  solar  year'  is  either  tropical  or  rideral. 
The  Sun  completes  a  tropical  year  when  it  arrives  at 
the  equinoctial  point,  from  whence  it  set  out ;  this  year 
contains  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  57  seconds. 
It  completes  a  Metal  year,  when  it  arrives  at  some  fixed 
star,  from  whence  it  was  observed  to  depart,  which  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  365^,  6^,  9°^,  ^^%  ^^^  is  longer  than 
the  tropical  year  by  2(r,  17^**- 

The  lunar  year  consists  of  13  lunations  or  months, 
measured  by  the  Moon,  with  an  intercalary  mcmth  to 
make  it  equal  to  the  solar  year. 

The  civil  or  Julian  year  consists  of  365^,  ^. 

The  Egyptian  year  was  solar,  consisting  of  365  days, 
and  was  divided  into  12  months  or  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
each  of  30  days ;  the  5  intercalary  days  were  added  at 
the  end  of  the  year :  but  the  ancient  Egyptian  year  was 
only  one  lunation  or  Moon. 

The  ancient  Grecian  year  was  lunar,  and  consisted 
of  12  months,  each  of  30  days ;  afterward  the  months 
were  alternately  of  30  and  29  days,  and  were  reckoned 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  Moon.  As  this  cal- 
culation did  not  complete  a  solar  year,  an  intercalary 
month  of  30  days  (some  say  of  22  days  only)  was  added 
eveiy  3d,  5th,  8th,  11th,  14th,  16th,  and  19th  year,  of 
the  cycle  of  19  years.  This  intercalation  was  necessary 
to  regulate  the  new  and  full  Moons  with  the  order  of 
the  seasons. 

The  Raman  year  was  lunar,  and  when  anciently  fixed 
by  Romulus,  contained  only  10  months  or  304  days; 
which  fell  short  of  the  true  lunar  year  by  50  days,  and 
of  the  solar  year  by  61  days.  Numa  Pompilius  corrected 
this  error,  and  made  the  year  to  consist  of  12  months,  or 
355  days,  which  being  still  incomplete,  he  added  an 
intercalary  month  of  22  or  23  days  every  two  years. 


*  Homines  popoluiter  annum  tantummodo  lolis  reditu  metiuntur :  cum 
autem  ad  idem,  unde  aemel  profecta  sunt,  cuncta  astia  redierint,  candemque 
todus  oeli  descriptionem  longis  intervalHs  retulerint,  tum  ille  vere  vertens 
annuR  appeUari  potest     Cicero, 
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Julius  CiBsar  finding  that  this  intercalation  biid-'lieea 
neglected,  or  was  insufficient^  reformed  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  made  the  year  to  consist  of  3^5  dayn, 
6  hours ;  this  is  called  the  Julian  year. 

The  Jewish  year  was  also  lunar,  and  consisted  'of 
12  months,  which  alternately  contained  S9  and  30  days. 
It  was  made  to  agree  with  the  solar  year  by  adding  every 
three  years  an  extra  month,  called  Ve-adar  or  the  second 
Adar.  The  Jewish  year  consisted  in  ordinary  years  of 
354  days.  The  intercalation  of  the  Ve-adar  brought  the 
year  to  365  days,  and  the  odd  6  hours  were  collected 
into  an  additional  month  every  120  years.  This  regula- 
tion put  the  beginning  of  the  year  very  nearly  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  Jewish  year  was  both  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical : 
the  latter  began  with  the  month  Nisan ;  the  former  with 
Tisri. 

The  Mahometan  year,  called  the  year  of  the  Hegira, 
or  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  is  a  lunar  year  of 
354^  8^,  48"".  It  consists  of  12  months,  which,  like 
the  Jewish,  are  composed  of  29  and  30  days  alternately ; 
but  the  Turks  use  occasional  intercalations. 

The  Hindoo  year  is,  properly  speaking,  solar,  com- 
mencing at  the  Sun's  entrance  on  the  first  point  of  their 
Zodiac.  The  year  is  divided  into  12  months,  which 
correspond  to  the  12  signs.  Their  method  of  com- 
puting time  is  very  intricate  and  perplexing,  being  luni- 
solar,  and  depending  upon  the  observable  motions  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon. 

The  Chinese  had  become  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  eclipses,  and  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year,  above 
120  years  before  Christ,  if  we  credit  their  own  histories. 

The  Roman  or  Julian  year  has  obtained  universal  .^^^*^ 
use  in  Europe.  This  year  began  on  the  first  of  January,  ijan  j^^, 
The  odd  six  hours  were  taken  up  every  fourth  year,  and 
a  whole  day  or  24  hours,  was  added  to  the  current 
account.  It  was  called  Leap  year  or  Bissextilis,  because 
the  6th  of  the  kalends  of  March,  answering  to  our  24th 
of  February,  was  twice  reckoned :  i.  e.  the  24th  and  25th 
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df  February  were  written  Sexto  Ktfl.  Mar.  '  But  sa  tbe 
true  solar  year  was  not  equal  to  the  Julian  year  by  1 1"^ 
and  3*9  the  common  reckoning  exceeded  the  real  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  it  was  found  by  Pope  Gr^ory 
XIII.  that  in  1257  years,  10  days  had  been  gained,  or 
the  seasons  had  fallen  so  many  days  back,  since  the 
Nicene  Council  made  some  corrections  in  the  Calendar 
in  A.D.  325.  He,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his 
Astronomers,  ordered,  that  these  ten  days  should  be 
suppressed,  and  that  in  future  three  bissextile  days  should 
be  left  out  in  the  space  of  four  centuries,  viz.  in  1700, 
1800^  1900,  2100,  8cc.,  but  that  every  fourth  centuiy 
should  be  bissextile  as  usual.  The  11th  of  March  1579 
he  commanded  to  be  called  the  2l8t,  and  the  vernal 
equinox  was  in  future  fixed  to  that  day,  as  it  had  been 
observed  to  happen  in  the  year  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 
Sosigenes  observed  the  vernal  equinox  on  the  25th  of 
Mardi,  in  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar. 

This  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  which  was  adopted 
to  prevent  the  retrograde  motion  of  Easter  day,  was  not 
received  in  Britain  tiQ  the  year  1752,  at  which  time  one 
day  more  had  been  anticipated.  By  the  Act  of  24  Geo. 
II.  c.  23^  eleven  days  were  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  Calendar,  which  brought  our  calculation  of  time  upon 
a  par  with  our  neighbours :  since  that  period  the  Grrego- 
nan  computation  has  been  uniformly  received.  The 
Rnsmans  still  contmue  to  use  die  old  style,  but  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe  have  adopted  the  neio  ftyk,  which 
now  differs  12  days  from  the  old. 


III.    Months. 

Months  are  either  solar  or  lunar,  according  as  they 
are  regulated  by  the  Sun  or  Moon, 

A  lunar  month  b  called  periodical,  and  is  the  space 
of  time  measured  by  the  Moon  in  passing  from  a  certain 
point  to  its  return  thither  again :  or,  it  b  synodical,  being 
the  period  from  new  Moon  to  new  Moon.     The  sy^ 


iiodicul  month  is  composed  of  29'*,  IS",  44"',  a'.     The 
periodical  month  contains  S?*",  1^ ,  43°,  4". 

A  solar  month  is  the  space  of  time  taken  up  by  the    i 
Sun  in  passing  through  one  sig:n,  or   ISth  part  of  the 
Zodiac.     It  consists,  upon  a  mean  calculation,  of  30^, 
irf",  «9°,  4'. 

Some  months  were  called  intercalary  or  embolismal : 
tfaey  were  added  to  the  lunur  year  to  make  it  equal  to  the 
solar  year.  The  division  of  time  into  months  appears  lo 
have  been  adopted  by  mankind  soon  after  the  Creation. 

The  length  of  a  month  originally  was  one  revolution 
of  the  Moon ;  but  various  nations,  in  composing  their 
civil  year,  orHniiied  them  to  be  of  different  lengths.  They 
were  generally  of  29  and  30  days  duration.  And  as  12 
such  months  vrcrc  1 1  days  short  of  the  year,  Julius  Cesar 
ordered  the  Roman  months  to  consist  of  30  and  31  days 
allemately.  except  February,  which  in  common  years  was 
lo  have  28,  and  in  Leap  year  29  days.  This  duration  of 
the  months,  with  little  difference,  still  continues  in  use. 

The  Grecian  months  consisted  of  29  and  30  days 
alternately. 

The  Athenian  first  month  began  about  the  middle  of 
June:  the  order  of  the  months  was  as  follows : 


S.     Metagi 


Hecatombeeon 29 

;eitnion 30 

Boudromion Sg 

Maemacterion 30 

Puanepsion 39 

Poseideon 30 


7.  Gamelion 29 

8.  AnthcBterion 30 

9.  Elaphebolion ......  29 

10.  Wunuchion 30 

1 1 .  Thargelion 29 

12.  Scirophorion 30 


with  an  intercalary  month. 

The  Greeks  divided  their  month  into  3  decades,  or 
measures  of  ten  days :  each  decade  was  distinguished  by 
its  appropriate  name,  and  the  days  were  called  the  Grst, 
second  and  third,  &c.  of  tiie  decade.  The  French 
adopted  a  similar  division  at  the  late  Revolution. 

The  Roman  months  were  first  named  and  regulated  I 
by  Romulus;  some  addition  and  corrections  were  after- 
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wards  made  by  Numa,  Julius  Csesar^  and  Augustus.  The 
names  with  an  English  termination  are  still  retained  in 
oar  calendar.  July  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Julius, 
and  August  in  honour  of  Augustus.  The  Roman  month 
was  divided  into  three  parts  of  unequal  length  called 
the  kalends,  nones  and  ides.  The  method  of  calculation 
was  backwards,  the  kalends  were  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  nones  were  on  the  7th,  and  the  ides  on  the 
15th  of  March,  May,  July  and  October;  but  in  the 
other  months  the  nones  were  on  the  5th,  and  the  ides 
on  the  ISth.     See  the  following  table. 
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KALENDARIUM    ROMANUM. 

MnrtiiH. 

Aprilif. 

Maio). 

J^iu*. 

1 

JuUu,. 

Aiipiitiis. 

Octuber. 

DereinlKr. 

Noiemtier. 

"7 

Kolcndce. 

Kalends. 

Kalends. 

Kalends. 

2 

VI 

IV 

IV 

IV 

3 
4 

V 

III 

HI 
Prid.  Non. 

III 
Prid.  Non. 

IV 

Prid.  Non. 

5 

III 

Noni. 

NQIlff. 

Nonte. 

6 

Prid.Non. 

VIII 

VIII 

VIII 

7 

Nonre. 

VII 

VII 

VII 

8 

vin 

VI 

VI 

VI 

9 

VII 

V 

V 

V 

10 

VI 

IV 

IV 

IV 

U 

V 

III 

III 

III 

IS 

IV 

Prid.  Id. 

Prid.  Id. 

Prid.  Id. 

IS 

ni 

Idus. 

Idus. 

Idus. 

14 

Prid.  Id. 

XIX 

XVI 11 

XVI. 

15 

Idus. 

XVIII 

XVII 

XV 

16 

XVII 

XVII 

XVI 

XIV 

17 

XVI 

XVI 

XV 

XIII 

18 

XV 

XV 

XIV 

XII 

19 

XIV 

XIV 

XIII 

XI 

20 

XIII 

XIII 

XII 

X 

21 

XII 

xn 

XI 

IX 

22 

XI 

XI 

X 

Vill 

S3 

X 

X 

IX 

VII 

24 

!X 

IX 

VIII 

VI 

25 

VIII 

VIM 

VII 

V 

\ 

26 

VII 

VII 

VI 

IV 

27 

VI 

VI 

V 

III 

28 

V 

V 

IV 

Prid.  Kal. 

1 

29            iV 

IV 

III 

Martii. 

SO           III 

IH             Prid.Ka]. 

31      Prid.  Kal. 

Prid.  Kalen.     Mens.  seq. 

Mens.  seq. 

Mens.  seq.                          | 

N-le.   I-  L«p  re«,  »*m  Febru«y  Aa.  30  iij.;  WA  lMtStti,»ni 

2iA  dug,  of  that  mimih   «m   vrittcn   texto   Kti.  Hw.  Vidi 

.aprm,  p.  8. 

The    Hebrete  months  consisted,  as   has  been  nlrea 

y 

Btated,  of  29  and  30  days  alternately.      The  new  Mo 

n 

was  «tways   ibe   beginning  of  the  Ecclesiastical  mont 

k. 

^■^^^^^k 
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o.-flftMiig  oolj  554  days,  were 
therefore,  every  three  years 
Ve-adar^  was  added, 
ihs  were  ranged  differently  in 
of  die  Jews. 


V  NiMnsrAbib Mar.  i 

%  Jd^erZif. Apr.  ^ 

%  Sirm May. 

^  Tbamas Jmne.  m 

5.  Ab July.  I 

&  Elul Aug.  I 

7.  Tisri  or  Ethanim .  •  Sept.  | 

$•  Marchesran Oct.    ^ 

9.  Chisleu Nov.   § 


Tbt  Chrfl  fwr  iiPB  In 

1.  Tisri  or  Ethanim  ••  Sepi. 

2.  Mardiesvan OcL 

S.  Chisleu. N09. 

4.  Tibetfa Dec. 

5.  Shebat... Jan. 

6.  Adar Feb. 

7-  Nisan Mar. 

S.  Jair Apr. 

9*  Sivan Mm^. 

10.  Thamuz June. 


10.  Tibeth Dec.  i 

U.  Shebat Jan.   \   11.  Ab Jufy. 

It.  Adar Feb.    ^  12.  Elul Aug. 

13.  The  Ve-adar  or  intercalary  month. 

The  Jews   commemorated   the  beginning   of   every 
month  with  a  sacrifice.  Num.  xxviii.  11. 


Thi  HEBREW  CALENDAR  of  the  CIVIL  YEAR. 


I.    TiSBi  •,  SO  Days. 

It  begtti  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Moon  next 
to  the  autumnal  equinox. 

1«  The  blowing  of  trumpets. 
Lev.  xxiiL  Num.  xxix. 

7,  A  fast  on  acocount  of  the 
Golden  Calf. 

9,  A  fast  The  death  of  Geda- 
liah.  2  Kings  xxv.  Jer.  xli. 
Also  one  of  the  four  fasts 
for  the  first  destruction. 
Zech.  viiL  19. 


10.  A  fast:  or  feast  of  expia^ 
tion.     Lev.  xxiii.  27- 

15.  The  feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Lev.  xxiii.  34. 

21.  Great  day  of  the  feast  and 
bearing  of  palm  branches. 
Lev.  xxiii.  40. 

22.  The  8th  from  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  a  solemn  as- 
sembly. Lev.  3Lxiii.  Neh. 
viii.  18. 

23.  The  feast  of  the  Law. 


*  SeUfQ  ZBckoD^  TiKi  to  bsvc  had  29  days  and  MaifibesvMi  30. 
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MONTHS.                                                   11                    n 

II.    Marchesvan,  29  Dayt. 

VI.    Adah,  29  Dai/i. 

S.  A  fast,  on  account  of  the 

In  common  years  this  month 

cruelty  suffered   by   Zede- 

preceded  Nisan,  the  first 

kiafa.    Jer.  lii. 

month  in  the  ecclesiastical   . 

year,  as  often  as  Tekupha 

UI.     ChisleU,  30  Dans. 

Nisan   or  vernal  equinox 

15.  An    idol    erected    on    the 

happened  before  the  ]5lh 

altar  of  the  Lord.    iMac.i. 

of  Nisan,  or  on  the  15th, 

54. 

which  was  the  first  of  the 

25.  The  feast  of  Dedication  by 

Passover:  but  if  the  15th 

Judas  Maccabeus.  I  Mac.iv. 

of  Nisan  anticijMted  the 

36.  John  X.  22.  2  Mac.  i.  9. 

equinox,  and  Aerefore  was 

18. 

not  adapted  to  the  feast 

2S.  A  fast,  for  the  burning  of 

of  the  Passover,  and  the 

the    volume     written    by 

time  of  ripe  fruits  (Abib) 

Baruch.    Jer.  xxxvi. 

was  not  come  as  required 

by  the  law,  Exod.  xiii.  4.                 i 

IV.    TiaETH,  29  Days. 

xxiii.  15.    Lev.  xxiii.  10.                 ' 

In   this    month    Esther    was 

then  an  intercalary  month                 , 

brought  before  Ahasuerua. 

was  added  to  bring  the 

Efith.  ii.  16. 

calculation  of  time  up  to 

8.  A  fast,  for  the  destruction 

the  season.     It  was  called 

of  the  city  by  the  Baby- 

the second  Adar. 

lonians.  Zech.  viii.  If):  one 

5.  A   fast,   for  the  death  of 

of  the  four  fasts  held  on  ac- 

Moses. 

count  of  the  spoliation  of 

9.  A  fast,  for  the  contentions 

the  dty  and  temple. 

between  the  great  Schoola 

ofScharamaiandHillel. 

V.     Shebat,  30  Day*. 

13.  A  feast,  for  the  death  of 

5.  A  fast,  for  the  death  of  the 

Nicanor  by  Judae  Macca- 

Eldera  contemporary  with 
Joshua.     Judg.  ii.  7. 
23.  A  fast,   because  all    Israel 

beuB.  2  Mac.  xv.  S6. 
14.  The  feast  of  Purim.  Esth. 
ix.  27.     Thia    feast    waa 

assembled  against  Benjamin 

celebrated     twice    in    an 
embolismal  year. 

on  account  of   the  harlot 

and    the    idol    of    Micah. 

Judg.  XYiii— KX. 

VII.    Nisan,  80  /%». 

S*.  InthesecondyearofDarius 

This  was  the  first  month  in 

the  word  of  the  Lord  cainc 

the  ecclesiastical  year:  ita 

to  Zechariah.  Zech.  i.  7. 

beginning  waa  determined               i 

HHHR 
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by  the  first  appearance  of 

The    Karaites  celebrate   the 

the  Moon,  and  by  that  all 

lath   day    as  the  day   of 

the  Mcred  days,  the  pasa- 

Pentecost      They    reckon 

over,   feaal    of    unleavened 

from  the  seventh  day  which 

bread,  Pentecost,  blowing  of 

follows   the    2nd    of  un- 

trumpets,    day    of    atone- 

leavened bread. 

ment,  &C.  were  regulated. 

23.  A  fast,  for  the  revolt  of 

1.  A  day  of  mourning  for  the 

the  ten  tribes  to  the  wor- 

death  of   Miriam.    Numb. 

xx.  1. 

I  Kmgs  xii.  2S. 

10.  The  lamb  to  be  separated. 

25.  A   fast,  for  the  death   of 

Eiod.  sii.   3.     Also   a   (lay 

R.  Simeon  son  of  Gamaliel. 

of  mourning  for  the  denth 

27-  A  fast,   for  the  burning  of 

oftheaons  of  Aaron.  Num. 

R.  Haninam  and  the  book 

XX.  28. 

of  the  law. 

Exod.  xii.  6.  Lev.  xxiii. 

X.    THAMtiZ,  sg  Dayt. 

4.  A  fast ;  one  of  the  4  fasts 

bread. 

on  account  of  the  capture 

16.  From     hence    7    Sabbaths 

of  the  city.    Jerem.  xxxix. 

or  49  complete  days  were 

Zech.  viii.  19- 

numbered   to  the  50th,  or 

17-  A  fast,  on  account  of  the 

day  of  Pentecost.  Lev.xxiij. 

breaking  of  the  tables  of 

15,  16.  Deut.  xvi.  9- 

the  law.  Exod.  xxxii. 

The  ]5th  and  22d  were  called 

1 

great  days. 

XI.     Ab,  30Daj«: 

20.  A    day    of   mourning    for 

1.  A  fast,  on  account  of  the 

Joshua.     Job.  xxiv. 

death    of    Aaron.     Num. 
xxxiii.  38. 
2.  A  fast,  on  account  of  the 

VIII.     .lAiB,  29  A.J*. 

10.  A  fast,  for  the  death  of  Eli 

and  capture  of   the    Ark. 

not    enter    the    promised 

■                    I  Sam.  iv. 

land.  Num.  xjv.  23. 

■            38.  A  fast,   for    the  death  of 

^.  A  fast,   also,   on  account 

1                  Samuel.     1  Sam.  xxv. 

of  the  destruction  of  the 

w 

Ibrmer  and  latter  temple. 

■                  JX.    SivAN,  30  Day3. 

2  Kings  XXV.  8,  9.    Zech. 

1              6.  The  day  of  Pentecost,  or 

vii.  3.  viii.  19.     .losephuf 

L                feast    of    7    weeks.      Lev. 

de    Bello    Jud.    Lib.  v^^J 

H                 xxiii. 

cap.                                 ,^^H 

S^^K^^^^^^V^^^^I 

V                                                                   MONTHS.                                                  13                     V 

W        18.  AfMt.onMCountoftheex.. 

Several  of   the    Jewish   fa«t*                1 

tinguishing  of  the  evening 

and    festivals  were  move-      ^^^^H 

lamp  in  the  days  of  Ahai. 

able,  and  were  regulated     ^^^H 

33.  The  feast  of  the  wood  ofier- 

ing.  Neb.  x.  34.  xiii.  31. 

of  tlie   Moon,  or  by  con-      ^^H 

XII.     El«l.  29  Day*. 

venience.  Every  seventh  ^^^| 
year  was  called  Sabbatical,     ^^| 

17.  A  fast,  on  account  of  the 

It  commenced  in  the  month     ^^^H 

death    of   the    spies,    who 

Tisri,  and  liad  five  privi-     ^^H 

bronght   a   slander  on  the 
land.  Num.  xiv.  36,  37. 

leges,  viz.  the  ground  was  ^^^H 
fallowed,   debts   were   r&.      ^^1 

N.B.  Some  of  the  above  faata 

mitted,  iilaves  were  manu-                  ' 

mitted,  the  l.iw  was  read 

by     divine     appointment: 

to  uil  the  people,  and  there  | 
was   universal  abundance.    ^^^H 

others    were    observed    by 

the  command  of  Mordecai, 

Every  50th  year  was  called   j^^^J 

Judas  Maccabeus,  &c.    The 

a  jubilee.    It  began  on  the   "^^H 

Jews    reckoned    the    time 

10th   day   of   the    month      ^^1 

from   the  passover   or  3nd 

Tisri,  (Lev.  xxv.  9.)  after  \ 
the  expiration  of  49  com*                 _ 

day    of    unleavened    bread 

to  Pentecost  by  Sabbaths, 
adding    the    word    second 

plete  years.  The  privi-  ^^^^H 
leges   of  this    year  were    ^^^H 

thus,  — secundo-primum. 

the  release   of   all   slavet     ^^^H 

whatever,   who  had  been     ^^^H 

the    ttcond    Sabbalh     after 

detained  in  the  sabbatical      ^^^H 

ihe  Jtrtt,  but  properly   the 

years:    the   restoration    of    ^^^H 

^r,t   Sabbath  after  Ibe  2nrf 
day  of   unleavened  bread. 

land  to  the  original  posses-  ^^^^| 
sors,  and  the  blowing  of  ^^H 
trumpets  in  token  of  joj  ^^^^| 
throughout  all  the  land  of    ^^H 

The     other     Sabbaths    to 
Pentecost   were    called   se- 
cundo-secundum,    secundo- 

tertium,  &c. 

IV.     \ 

^H 

The    division  of   lime 

nto    weeks         very   ancient.     ^^^| 

It  was  early  in  use  auioug 

he  Egyptians,  Orientals,  and     ^^^| 

Hebrews :  and  in  the  sacre 

Scriptures  it  may  be  traced      ^^^H 

to  the  creation  of  the   «or 

d.      It   appears  not   to  have     ^^H 

been    so  well   known    amnn 

g   the  Western    Nations.      A      ^H 

week  alwHys  consisted  of  7 

days;   the  7'H  "35  esteemed                  ' 

^^ 

^^^ 
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s  MCied  dsj  (GeiL  n.  %  3.)  duDu^Kmt  the  greafeett  put 
of  the  EasC« 

The  Rcmaiis  did  not  andendj  (finde  tfadr  tme  into 
wedu,  but  received  this  diraioo  Tery  probably  in  die  req^ 
of  Sereros.  Before  that  time  they  had  e^t  complete 
iDleniiediate  days  for  work,  every  nmth  was  a  market 
day  at  Rome,  and  diese  days  were  called  Nimdins. 
Nundinal  letters  A,  6»  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  H,  were  used 
in  the  calendar  to  point  oot  all  the  market  days  in  the 
year. 

The  origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  command  of  die  Almighty  at  the  Creation, 
and  in  a  mysterious  degree  of  sanctity,  ascribed  by  the 
Orientals  *,  to  the  number  seven.  A  sacred  seventh  day 
is  alluded  to  by  some  of  the  Greek  poets. 


^piofifif  lepov  ifAUip.     Hesiod. 


The  seventh,  the  iocred  day. 

TSfiiofumi  y  tytreiTa  KcmikuOep,  lepov  fifuip.  Homfr. 
Then  came  the  seventh,  the  sacred  day. 

The  early  Christians  assembled  together  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  Sunday,  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of 
our  Saviour  by  the  performance  of  their  devotions ;  and 
their  practice  has  been  followed  unto  this  day.  The 
Sunday  was  first  ordered  to  be  kept  sacred  by  law  in  the 
reign   of  Constantine. 

The  term  weeks  of  years  was  common  among  the 
Hebrews,  denoting  cycles  of  seven  years  each*  Dan.  ix. 
24.  . 

V.    Days. 

Days  are  divided  iiHo  natural,  civil,  and  artificial. 
The  last  is,  properly  speaking,  the  time  which  intervenes 
between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun.  Its  length  is 
varied  according  to  the    season   of   the   year,   and   the 


*  Set-  the  Pentateuch,  passhn. 
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bblude  of  places.  At  London  (he  longest  day,  viz. 
the  21st  of  June,  is  16"  and  about  34"'.  The  shortest 
day,  the  21st  of  December,  is  7"  and  44™.  On  the 
loDgeEt  day  the  Sun  has  arrived  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  oD  the  shortest  day  he  has  declined  to  the  tropic  o£ 
Capricorn. 

The  ciml  day  is  that  portion  of  time  which  is  ac- 
counted a  day  by  diflerent  nations,  comprising  a  day  and 
night,  but  commencing  according  to  (he  fashion  of  the 
country. 

The  natural  day  is  a  period  between  one  midnight 
and  the  next,  or  between  one  noontide  and  the  next. 
It  comprehends  24  hours.  The  civil  and  natural  day  is 
either  solar  or  sideral.  Tiie  solar  day  is  reckoned  from 
the  Sun's  departure  from  some  lixed  point  to  its  return 
to  it  again,  together  with  the  Sun's  diurnal  progression 
to  the  east  upon  the  Ecliptic,  which  is  almost  a  degree 
daily,  This  space  is  divided  into  24  equal  parts  or 
hours,  but  as  the  obliquity  of  the  Sun's  daily  motion 
to  the  eastward  causes  an  inequality  in  the  duration 
of  a  day,  so  it  makes  a  difference  in  respect  of  the 
hours;  there  is  a  true  and  an  apparent  time.  The 
Sun-dial  is  sometimes  faster  and  sometimes  slower  than 
a  good  chronometer.  There  are  astronomical  rules  for 
finding  the  equation  or  mean  lime.  The  hour  of  twelve  by 
apparent  or  solar  time  may  be  determined  with  accuracy ; 
for  when  the  Sun  is  upon  the  meridian  of  any  place,  he 
has  attained  bis  highest  elevation,  and  it  is  noon  or  mid- 
day. The  Sun  in  revolving  from  meridian  to  meridian  is 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  than  24  hours,  owing 
to  the  diU'erence  of  time  already  staled.  The  sideral  duy 
is  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  a  star  in  traversing  the 
heavens  from  one  point  to  another :  or  rather  it  is  the 
earth's  motion  on  its  axis  from  the  time  that  the  star  is 
upon  the  meridian  to  the  earth's  return  again.  This  period 
consists  of  SS*",  56"  and  4'.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  stars  gain  upon  the  Sun  3""  and  5&  every  day, 
which  amounts  to  one  whole  nychtliemeron  or  day  in 
the  year      The  year   measured  by  ilie  Suu  being  on  a 
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rough  calculation  365  days :  but  as  ascertained  by  the 
stars,   366  days. 

Some  nations  divide  the  day  into  two  parts,  each 
of  12  hours ;  others  reckon  onward  to  the  £4th  or  last 
hour :  the  latter  method  is  used  in  observatories  for 
astronomical  purposes.  The  Jews  began  their  sacred 
day  at  Sun-set^  and  the  civil  day  at  Sun-rise.  They 
dirided  the  day  into  four  parts,  and  the  night  into  four 
watches.  The  first  division  began  at  the  rising  of 
the  Sun  or  six  in  the  morning,  which  was  accounted 
the  first  hour ;  the  second  commenced  at  nine^  which  was 
esteemed  the  third  hour ;  the  third  began  at  twelve,  and 
the  fourth  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  In  like  manner  the 
first  watch  of  the  night  began  at  six  in  the  evening,  the 
second  at  nine,  the  third  at  twelve,  and  the  fourth  at 
three.  These  portions  of  the  night  were  also  distin- 
guished by  the  names  oyf/e,  fieaowimoVi  a\€KTopo<l>^via, 
ir/DOM  :  the  evening,  midnight^  cock-crowing  and  morning. 
Mark  xiii.  35.  The  ancient  Jews  computed  two 
evenings:  one  at  the  declination,  and  the  other  at  the 
setting  of  the  Sun,  (Exod.  xii.  6.  marginal  reading.) 
But  the  division  of  the  day  above-mentioned,  was  not 
received  by  the  Jews  until  the  Roman  power  had 
subdued  Judea ;  the  ancient  Hebrews  adopted^  probably, 
a  division  into  three  or  four  equal  parts,  Psalm  Iv.  !?• 
but  knew  not  of  the  measurement  by  hours.  And 
as  Moses  does  not  mention  the  word  hour)  it  is  probable 
the  Egyptians  had  not  at  that  period  discovered  its  use : 
the  Babylonians  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
people  who  divided  the  day  into  hours;  and  the  first 
mention  of  the  word  is  in  Dan.  iv.  19*  From  them 
the  use  of  this  division  spread  over  the  East,  was  adopted 
by  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans.  It  must 
be  observed  that  as  the  nychthemeron,  or  day  and  night 
began  at  Sun*set,  and  one  large  division  continued  till 
Sun-rise,  and  the  other  from  Sun-rise  to  Sun-set,  that 
these  two  divisions  would  continually  vary  according  to 
the  time  of  the  year ;  and  consequently  that  the  length  of 
the  hours  would  also  change :  for  one  half  of  the  year  the 
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hours  of  the  tlay  would  be  longer  than  those  of  the  night ; 
and  during  the  other  half  of  the  year,  the  hours  of  the 
night  would  be  longer  than  those  of  the  day.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  hours  was  common  to  the  Greeks. 
Romans,  and  Jews,  and  is  still  customary  in  Turkey  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  East.  The  Italian  clocks  strike 
the  S4  hours,  and  some  of  the  Italian  slates  still  retain  an 
absurd  and  perplexing  wav  of  measuring  the  day,  so  that 
tlieir  clocks  strike  l6  at  noon  on  the  21st  of  June,  and 
19  at  noon  on  the  21st  of  December,  which  variation  they 
are  obliged  to  correct  by  printed  directions  in  their  calen- 
dars. 

In  most  parts  of  Europe  the  day  is  reckoned  to  begin 
at  midnight*.  This  is  a  very  ancient  custom.  It  is 
common  to  the  Chinese  and  some  other  nations,  excepting 
those  who  live  in  very  high  latitudes,  where  necessity  has 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  a  division  of  the  day 
differing  from  ours. 

The  Romans  supposed  the  planets  had  great  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  presiding  in  turns  an  hour 
each:  and  hence  they  named  the  day  from  the  planet 
which  governed  for  the  first  hour,  viz,  the  Sun  on  Sunday, 
the  Moon  on  Monday,  Mars  on  Tuesday,  &c.  these  days 
were  called   planetary  day*. 

VI.     Hours. 

The  division  of  lime  into  days    seems  to  have  been 
pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  mankind,  by  the  motions 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  stars,  and  their  duration  determined 
by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies :   but  the 
subdivision  into  hours  is  entirely  artificial,  and  was  for    it  j,  not 
a  long  time  unknown  in  the  world  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means    ['^j^T'-*" 
ascertained  to  what  nation  posterity  are  indebted  for  this    hy  hours 
useful    invention:    tradition     assigns    the     palm    to   the   ^j^""""'- 
Babylonians.     It  was  received  by  the  Greeks,  and  adopted 
by  the   Romans  about  30O  years  after  the   foundation  of 

•  V,xcef%inft  luiy  unci  tniii*  dlnlricu  of  Gmtiiny. 
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the  city.  The  Jews  bad  recetved  this  practice  in  die 
time  of  our  Saviour,  Joh.  xi.  9*  Still  the  divinon  into 
hours  is  by  no  means  universal;  neither  the  ChineaCy 
Hindoos,  Tartars,  nor  Persians  adopt  the  practice.  The 
first  divide  the  day  in  some  of  their  calculations,  into 
'  100  parts,  and  these  again  into  100  minor  subdivisions. 
The  other  eastern  nations  have  adopted  other  divisions  of 
die  day,  some  into  8  and  others  into  6  parts :  but. none 
is  so  well  accommodated  to  astronomical  and  practical 
purposes,  as  the  method  so  generally  received  in  Europe. 
After  the  division  of  the  day  into  hours,  various  in- 
ventions were  resorted  to  for  ascertaining  their  lapse. 
Probably  the  first  instrument  in  use  was  the  Clepsydra  or 
water-clock ;  a  Grnomon  or  Sun-dial  was  erected  in  Rome, 
A*c.  S9d;  but  a  Sun-dial  had  been  erected  at  Jerusalem, 
about  die  time  of  Romulus,  which  was  called  the  Sun*dial 
of  Ahaz,  Isai.  xxxviii.  8.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the 
hour  had  very  probably  been  obtained  from  the  Baby« 
lonians,  who,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  were  acquainted 
with  it  many  ages  before.  Various  kinds  of  Sun-dials 
were  in  use.  It  was,  however,  found,  that  neither  Clep- 
sydrae, nor  Sun-dials,  nor  sand-glasses,  could  measure 
time  accurately  and  conveniendy.  Necessity  urged  the 
invention  of  a  better  machine  for  this  purpose :  but  it  is 
not  known  at  what  period  clocks  were  invented,  nor  the 
country  in  which  they  were  first  used.  Improvements 
have  continually  been  made  in  clocks  and  time-keepers 
fcHT  several  hundred  years^  and  it  is  only  very  lately  that 
they  have  been  constructed  of  such  materials  as  would 
not  be  much  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  so  that  the  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  of  the  metal  should  not  make 
much  error  in  the  time.  In  all  astronomical  calculations, 
the  nicest  accuracy  must  be  observed,  and  a  good  chro- 
nometer is  of  very  essential  service.  Some  chronometers, 
made  on  Harrison's  principle,  have  been  carried  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  on  their  return  have  not  varied  more 
than  half  a  minute.  The  division  of  the  hour  into 
minutes  and  seconds  succeeded  the  invention  of  clocks, 
and  is  of  great  importance  in  astronomy.     The  number 
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of  minutes  in  the  hour  (60)  is  a  practical  diTision^  and 
dM  subsequent  division  of  a  minute  into  60  seconds*  is 
fine  enough  for  all  common  calculations. 

VII.    Leap-Yeae. 

It  has  been  stated  diat  the  Julian  year  consists  of 
965  dajs,  6  hours.  Lioap-year  is  the  time  when  the  octd 
six  hoan,  having  accumulated  to  a  day^  are^  added  to 
the  year  in  the  month  of  February^  which  has  then  99 
dnys.  To  fiad  Leap-year^  divide  die  year  of  our  Lord 
by  4 :  if  nothing  remain^  that  year  is  Leap-year ;  if  1,  9, 
or  3  rcsnnin^  it  b  so  many  years  since. 

VIII.      LUSTEUM. 

•    .         ■  '  • 

The  Roman  lustrum  was  every  fifth  year :  the  Julian 
Instrun  happened  ^very  fourth  year.  The  former  was  so 
cnlM  because  a  general  lustration  or  purifying  was 
made,  which  was  done  by  sprinkling  water  upon  tb^'  ob« 
jects:  from  diis  custom  the  Roman  Catholics  have.  de~ 
lived  the  use  of  holy  water. 

IX.    Indiction. 

The  indiction  was  a  cycle  of  three  lustra^  or  a  re^ 
veiotieD  of  15  years.  It  was  instituted  by  Constantine  in 
nMmoiy^  his  victory  over  Maientius^  Septk  24^  a.d.  dlS« 
Hie  nocoonta  for  the  pajFment  of  tribute  were  rcgtilated 
for  this  tem :  and  at  the  Council  of  Nice^  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  reckoning  of  years  by  Olympiads  should 
cease,  and  the  cycle  of  the  indiction  be  adopted  in  their 
plaoe.     The  year  of  indiction  began  Jan.  1^  a.i».  319. 

To  find  die  indiction^  subtract  312  from  the  given 
year»  or  add  ^  to  it ;  divide  thedifference^  or  sum,  by  IS, 
and  the  remainder^  if  any,  will  be  the  year  of  the  indio-^ 
tion ;  when  there  is  no  remainder^  the  indiction  is  15. 
This  cycle  is  still  used  by  the  Popes  in  their  BnHs 
and  Diplofliias. 

B  2 
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X.    The  Cycle  of  the  Sun, 

The  word  Cycle  imports  a  periodical  revolution  of 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  heavenly  bodies  come  to 
the  same  position  which  they  had  at  its  commencement. 

( The  Cycle  of  the  Sun  comprehends  the  space  of  28 
years :  the  days  of  the  month  fall  exactly  upon  the  same 
days  of  the  week  with  which  they  began ;  the  Sun  comes 
to  the  same  place  in  the  Zodiac,  which  it  held  28  years 
before ;  and  the  letters  of  the  calendar  fall  as  they  did  at 
that  period^  and  begin  the  same  course  over  again,  sub- 
ject to  the  alterations  in  the  new  style  at  the  end  of  3ome 
centuries. 

XI.    Dominical  Letter. 

The  Romans  used  letters,  called  Liters  Nundinales; 
itt  number  eight,  to  denote  the  Dies  Profesti,  nundinse^ 
m  their  calendars.  The  nundinae,  or  market-days^ 
happened  every  ninth  day.  In  imitation  of  them>  the 
European  nations  have  adopted  7  dominical  or  Sunday* 
letters,  one  of  which  denotes  the  Sunday  throughout  all 
the  months  of  the  year.  These  letters  are  A,  B,  C,  D, 
£,  F,  and  G ;  and  the  letter  standing  against  the  day  of 
the  month  on  which  Sunday  falls  points  out  the  Sundays 
in  the  year,  tnd  is  always  a  capital,  to  distinguish  it  from 
t|ie  others.  The  letter  A  always  begins  the  year,  so  that 
if  nerw  year's  day  be  on  a  Monday,  G  will  be  the  7th,  or 
Sunday-letter;  if  on  a  Tuesday,  F;  and  if  the  new  year 
commence  on  Wednesday,  then  E  will  be  the  Sunday, 
letter,  and  so  on  in  a  retrograde  order.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  7  years^  if  there  were  no  Leap-year^  the  same 
days  of  the  week,  dominical  letter,  and  day  ^f  the  month, 
^^piild  again  coincide.  But  as  the  bissextile  returns  every 
4th  year^  at  is  plain  the  rotation  will  be  interrupted  so 
often ;  and  as  Leap-year  contains  one  day  more  than  or* 
dittafy  yaars,  in  the  month  of  February,  at  that  time  the 
interruption  takes  place,  and  the  next  Sunday4etter  in 
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letrograde  onlcr  becooiet  doaunuit  for  ^  wiindw  of 
the  year.  A>  thu  happea*  ever;  4di  ycv,  lad  Ibcre  an 
7  domiiiical  ktttn,  it  wiD  be  «8  jevs  bdwe  all  tbe 
kaen  era  leap  ai  above  deacfibed,  aad  the  «■■•  onier 
letmn  aguB.     Hence  the  aoUr  cycle  contaipi  88  jcaia^ 

la  Laap-Tcar,  the  regolar  Aoaiaacal  letter  ia  nacd  la 
the  end  «f  Febntary,  and  then  the  next  letter  takea  il» 
|ilace  fat  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

lie  oae  of  tbe  Snnda]^4etter  U  to  detemuae  the  tiae 
of  Eajterdaj,  aod  other  BMneable  fearts. 

At  die  coameBcement  of  the  Qaititiaa  mn,  the  cjcfe 
of  tbe  Sna  via  g.  Rule  to  find  the  cyde  of  ^  Sai: 
add  9  to  the  giren  year,  and  divide  tbe  hk  I^  S8; 
ibe  quotient  will  be  the  nnmber  of  cydea  nnce  iha 
Chiirtian  xra,  and  tbe  remuoder  the  camnt  year  of  tba 
eyde. 
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Rnd  by  tbe  Rule  the  cnrrent  year  <rf  the  cycle,  and 
dw  letter  underneath  is  tbe  Sunday-letter. 

Ei.  If  the  cycle  be  4,  A  it  tbe  Sunday-letter ;  if  7, 
D;  and  if  9f  it  i>  Leap-year,  and  the  Snoday-letters  an 
B,A. 

Or,  add  to  the  given  year  its  foorth  part,  and  divide 
by  7 1  tbe  remainder  will  point  out  the  nuaicrical  ocdei 
of  the  letter,  G  I,  F  2,  E  3,  D  4,  C  A.  B  6,  A  a 
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XII.    The  Lunar  Cycle. 

The  lumr  cycle  is  also  denominated  the  Metome 
cycle,  from  Meton  the  Athenian,  who  discovered  it 
iUG.  439^^  and  the  Golden  Number,,  or  prime,  from  its 
giieat  use  in  determining  the  new  and  full  Moons. 

As  the  Moon  revolves  with  about  13  times  the  ve- 
locity  of  the  Sun,  it  follows  that,  after  a  certain  number 
of  revolutions^  they  will  meet  together  again  in  the  same 
conjunctions,  oppositions,  &c.  they  had  at  first.  This 
period  was  found  by  Meton  to  be  19  years ;  the  new 
Moons  were  supposed  to  happen  on  the  same  day  and 
time  of  the  day  which  they  did  19  years  before.  It  has^ 
however,  been  discovered,  that  this  cycle  is  not  exact, 
that  it  wants  one  hour  and  a  half,  which  accumulates  to 
one  day  in  310  years;  and,  hence,  it  is  evident  that  Easter- 
day^  which  was  supposed  to  return  in  a  cycle  of  19  years, 
varies  from  it  several  days.  To  find  the  golden  number, 
add  one  to^he  given  year,  divide  the  sum  by  19j  and  the 
remainder,  if  any,  will  be  the  prime ;  if  none  remain, 
19  will  be  the  prime. 

XIII.    The  Epact. 

The  epact  is  the  Moon's  age  on  the  last  day  of  the 
last  year,  or,  it  is  the  excess  of  the  solar  above  the  lunar 
year.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  the  solar  year  exceeds  the 
lunar  year  by  11  days;  consequently,  in  3  years  there 
will  be  an  excess  of  33  days :  hence,  it  was  necessary 
every  third  year  to  add  a  month  to  the  lunar  year,  to 
restore  its  equality  with  the  solar  year.  From  this 
position  it  will  follow,  that  if  the  Moon  be  in  con- 
junction with  the  Sun  on  the  last  day  of  any  year,  it  will 
be  11  days  past  that  period  the  next  year,  and  22  days  the 
year  after,  till  the  days  become  a  month;  and  therefore, 
in  die  third  year,  there  will  be  13  conjunctions  or  new 
Moons,  and  3  days  over ;  consequently,  the^last  day  of  the 
next  year,  will  be  the  14th  after  the  conjunction,  and  so 
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each^  exceed  the  lunar  months,  which  are  Only  29 -^;> 
and  this  excess  amounts  to  nearly  2  days  in  January ,  m. 
February  to  nothings  in  March  to  2  days,  April  S,  &c. 
This  excess  is  called  the  number  of  the  months  and  is 
calculated  as  follows :  January  1,  February  2»  March  O^ 
April  %,  May  S,  June  4^  July  5,  August  6^  September  8, 
October  8,  November  10,  December  10.  To  find  the 
Moon's  age,  add  the  epact  for  the  year,  the  number  of  the 
month,  and  the  day  of  the  month  together,  and,  if  the  sum 
be  less  than  SO,  it  is  the  Moon's  age ;  if  more,  subtract 
do  from  it,  and  the  remainder  is  the  age  required.  This 
calculation  will  be  sufficiently  exact  for  common  pur- 
poseis. 

The  Moon  is  7 -I*  days  old  in  the  first  quarter,  15  days 
when  full,  and  22^  at  the  last  quarter. 

The  Moon's  age  may  also  be  found  by  the  difference 
of  time  between  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  12  o'clock^ 
or  noon.  The  rule  is,  as  24  hours  are  to  30  days  (the 
difference  between  change  and  change),  so  is  the  hour 
(suppose  8)  of  the  Moon's  southing,  to  her  age. 

The  Moon  is,  on  the  average,  48  minutes  later  every 
day  in  her  southings  or  coming  to  the  meridian,  some* 
times  20  minutes,  sometimes  100  minutes;  and  therefore^ 
in  30  days  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  in  conjunction  again^ 
for  48  X  30=  1440  minutes,  or  one  whole  day.  To  find 
the  Moon's  southing,  therefore,  multiply  her  age  by 
48  minutes,  and  reduce  this  sum  into  hours:  if  the 
result  be  less  than  12  hours,  it  determines  the  time 
after  noon :  but  if  greater,  12  must  be  subtracted  from 
it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  time  of  the  Moon's 
southing  in  the  morning. 


XV.    Easter-Day. 

It  was  made  known  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  S25, 
that,  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar 
year^  the  time  of  Easter  fluctuated  considerably:  there 
existdd^  tt«lriM^<|ljpfpliri>vrirny  about  the  proper  time  of 
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obsenrii^  Easter :  the  venerable  Fathers,  therefore^  passed 
a  canoDy  whereby  Easter-Sunday  was  for  ever  to  be  fixed 
to  the  first  Sunday  which  follows  the  full  Moon  which 
happens  upon  or  after  the  21st  of  March.  This  14th  day^ 
or  paschal  full  Moon,  can  never  happen  before  the  21st 
of  March,  nor  after  the  18th  of  April ;  so  that  £aster-day 
always  recurs  between  the  range  of  the  22nd  of  March, 
and  the  25th  of  April. 

To  find  Easter-day :  find  the  age  of  the  Moon  on  the 
21st  of  March  of  the  year  required ;  if  it  be  14,  find 
upon  what  day  of  the  week  the  21st  of  March  happens, 
and  the  Sunday  following  is  Easter-Sunday :  if  the 
Moon's  age  be  not  14  on  the  21st  of  March,  reckon 
forward  to  the  day,  whether  in  March  or  April,  on  which 
ber  age  is  14 :  find  what  day  of  the  week  that  is  by  the 
next  rule,  and  the  Sunday  following  will  be  Easter- 
Sunday. 

To  find  what  day  of  the  week  answers  to  any  pro- 
posed day  of  the  month :  first  find  the  Sunday-letter, 
which  shews  upon  what  day  of  January  the  first  Sunday 
of  that  year  happened ;  thus  —  if  the  Sunday-letter  be  F, 
then  (as  A  always  begins  the  year)  A  Ij  B  2,  C  3,  D  4, 
E  5,  F  6^  or  the  sixth  of  January  was  the  first  Sunday, 
and  the  first  day  of  the  year  was  Tuesday.  Having 
found  the  day  of  the  week  for  Xh9  1st  of  January,  add 
the  days  contained  in  each  month,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  the  day  of  the  month  proposed ;  divide  the 
sum  by  7>  and  if  nothing  remain,  then  the  day  of  the 
week  preceding  the  day  which  answers  to  the  first  of 
Januaiy  in  that  year  is  the  day  required;  but  if  there 
be  any  remainder,  it  denotes  so  many  days  from  the  day 
on  which  the  first  of  January  happened,  counting  that  day 
for  one. 

Ex.  For  the  year  1827}  the  Sunday-letter  is  O, 
which  is  the  7th  from  A,  therefore  that  year  began  on 
Monday ;  required,  then,  upon  what  day  of  the  week  the 
l6th  of  April  falk :  add  Jan.  31,  Feb.  28,  March  3i; 
April  16,  the  sum  of  which  (106)  divided  by  7  gives  15, 
and  the  remainder  1  or  Monday.     Required  upon  what  day 
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tke  l8l  of  March  in  the  same  year  falls:  add  Jan.  31^ 
Feb.  OS,  March   1^  the  sam  of  which  (60)  divided  by 
7f  leaves  a  rematnder  4,  or  fourth  day^  Thursday. 

XVI,    Cycle  of  the  Dionysian  Period. 

Hie  Dionysian  cycle  was  invented  by  Dionysius  the 
Less,  an  abbot  at  Rome^  a.  d.  532.  It  is  formed  by 
multiplying  the  cycles  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  into  each 
other^  viz.  28  x  19  =  532  years.  After  the  completion 
of  532  years,  the  new  and  full  Moons  return  to  the  same 
day  of  the  month,  the  days  of  the  week  and  of  the  month 
fall  into  the  same  channel,  and  all  the  moveable  feasts 
return  in  regular  order.  This  is  also  called  the  Cyck  of 
Ea$ter,  or  Paschal  Cycle.  It  was  this  same  Dionysius 
who  first  fixed  the  «ra  of  our  Saviour's  birth^  but  his 
calculation  is  4  years  too  late. 

The  Christian  sera  commenced  in  the  457th  year  of 
the  Dionysian  period.  To  find  the  Dionysian  cycle^  add' 
457  to  the  year  for  which  it  is  sought,  divide  the  sum  by 
532,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  cycles,  and 
the  remainder  the  current  year  of  the  cycle. 


XVII. •  Julian  Period. 

The  great  Julian  cycle  is  formed  by  the  mnltipli* 
cation  of  the  solar  cycle,  the  lunar  cycle,  and  the  in«> 
diction  together,  viz.  28xl9xl5ss  798O  years.  Its 
supposed  beginning  was  710  years  before  the  creation^ 
and  it  will  not  terminate  for  1439  years.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Joseph  Scaliger  upon  the  basis  of  the  cor* 
rected  Julian  year^  and  many  eminent  chronologera 
consider  it  nearly  infallible.  The  year  of  Christ's  birth 
was  the  4714th  of  this  period.  To  find  the  Julian  period^ 
add  the  given  year  of  our  Lord  to  4713,  and  ^  sunn 
will  be  the  period  required. 


CAL1PPIC    PERIOD^  Ac.  97 

XVIII.    The  Calippic  Period. 

This  period  was  invented  by  Calippns,  an  Athenian, 
▲.c.  330.  He  imagined  that,  after  a  revolution  of  4  lunar 
cycles,  the  solar  and  lunar  year  would  again  coincide. 
The  period  is  76  years,  but  is  found  to  be  inaccurate ; 
for,  every  cycle  of  19  years  containing  ^5  lunations, 
940  (the  number  in  4  cycles)  exceed  76  solar  years  by 
8^,  5*,  52".  This  period  began  in  the  43iB4th  year  of 
tbe  Julian  period^    a.c.   329. 

XIX.    The  Alexandrian  Yeabs. 

The  Alexandrian  period  began  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  very  probably  in  the  year  A.c.  3£9*  It  is 
alto  called  tbe  Macedonian  period.  It  was  adopted  by 
tfie  Jews  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Greeks.  This 
«ra  is  used  by  Josephus^  and  the  writers  of  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees ;  and  the  Jews  continued  the  record  of 
time  by  it  until  the  days  of  R.  Hillel^  a.d.  358,  when 
some  considerable  alteration  was  made  in  their  mode  of 
calculation,  and  in  a.d.  369>  they  adopted 
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This  date  they  still  retain,  and  many  Christians  have 
at  times  used  it  in  editions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
other  books.  It  makes  the  interval  from  the  Creation  to 
the  birth  of  Christ  3760  years. 

XXI.    The  Damascene  Period 

Was  used  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabs.  It  consists  of 
5  Calippic  periods,  or  2£8  years,  and  began  in  the  Julian 
period  4666. 
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XXII.    The  Olympiads. 

The  Olympiads  are  the  most  aocient  epoch  or  SBra 
of  which  we  have  any  satisfactory  account.  The  word 
la  derived  from  Oiympia^  where  very  celebrated  gamea 
were  held  at  the  expiration  of  every  4th  year.  The  mode 
of  calculating  by  Olympiads  was  common  to  several 
6reek  nations^  and  has  been  of  essential  service  in  de-^ 
lermining  the  date  of  some  memorable  events.  The  first 
Olympiad  happened  776  years  before  Christ.  The 
computation  by  Olympiads  ceased  about  a.d.  440. 

XXIII.    The  Roman  M&a. 

The  Romans  calculated  their  years  from  the  building 
of  the  city  of  Rome^  called  Anno  Urbis  Ck>ndita& 
(A.  U.  C).  This  sra  commenced  755  years  before 
Christ. 

XXIV.  The  Babylonian,  or  Nabonassarean 

iElRA. 

This  important  sera  in  Oriental  affairs  commenced 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonian 
empire,  about  747  years  before  Christy  and  in  the  Julian 
period  3966.  This  period  agrees  with  considerable  ex- 
actness with  the  Scripture  chronology^  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Chaldeans.  Nabonassar  overthrew  the  Medes  and 
established  the  Babylonian  monarchy.  The  years  of  this 
period  consist  of  365  days^  without  any  intercalation; 
hence  it  loses  a  day  every  four  years. 

XXV.^  The  Mahometan  Mra,  oe  Hegira. 

It  commenced  with  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from 
Mecca^  in  the  Julian  period  5336,  and  a.d.  629,  on  the 
l6th  of  July.  The  Mahometans  use  the  lunar  year^ 
which  anticipates  the  solar  year  11  days. 
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XXVI.    Other  Mras. 

lo  the  iobocy  of  ChrisUantty  various  »ras  were  used^ 
viz.  the  JEra  of  the  Martyrs^  or  Diocletian  ^ra,  to  the 
3d  century;  and  the  JEra  Hispanka,  by  which  the 
African  and  Spanish  affairs  were  computed,  which  began 
io  the  4676th  year  of  the  Julian  period^  and  continued 
to  A»D.  1358.  The  year  of  the  Roman  Indiction  w:as 
likewise  used. 


XXVII.    The  Christian  Mela. 

This  aera  was  the  invention  of  Dionysius,  an  abbot 
at  Rome,  who^  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  5245^  or 
532  years  after  Christ,  attempted  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
Christ's  birth^  and  to  establbh  it  as  an  sera.  In  this  useful 
work  he  succeeded,  and  posterity  may  be  grateful  for  his 
ingenuity,  while  they  correct  the  error  into  which  he  fell. 
His  reckoning  is  called  the  Vulgar  ^ra,  and,  perhaps,  is 
not  above  4  years  later  than  the  true,  or  rather,  than  the 
supposed  true  account. 
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8468 

4178 

536 

VIII.  From  the  end  of  the  Cap-l 
tivity  to  Judas  Maccabeus j     " 

373 

8841 

4551 

168 

IX.    From   Judas   Maccabeus  tol 
the  buth  of  Jesus  Christ j  '" 

163 

4004 

4714 

Total 

4004 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  compilation  of  these  Chronological 
Tables^  the  Author  has  freely  made  use  of  such 
works  as  seemed  likely  to  suit  his  purpose.  The 
dates  of  the  decease  of  the  Sovereign  Princes  and 
Popes,  have  been  arranged  according  to  Blair: 
for  the  Theologicid  and  Civil  Writers  he  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Maclaine's  Tables,  annexed  to  Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical  History ;  and  for  the  list  of  Councils, 
some  of  the  Heretics,  &c;  he  has  had  recourse  to 
other  books.  In  the  selection  of  the  Remarkable 
Events,  care  has  been  taken  to  record  only  those 
which  seemed  worthy  of  notice ;  and  he  hopes  that 
the  novelty  of  the  present  form  of  the  Tables,  which 
he  believes  possesses  some  advantages  over  the  old 
method,  will  not  be  considered  as  forming  any 
objection  to  their  favourable  reception. 


CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLES. 


CENTURY   I. 

ROMAN  EMPERORS. 


A.D. 

AugQttos 14 

TIberiiu ^ 

CUigala. 41 

CSiiidiiu 54 


Neio. 

A.D. 

68 

A.D. 

Vc8psniii««*«a««««*««««»79 
Titos .' 81 

Oalbft. , 

09 

OAo. 

09 

\ltemiu 

70 

Nem 98 

BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 


Limit. 

•n 

af  Romew 


A.D.  I 

.  78  I  Anadetiis.. 


A.D.  I  AtD. 

.  91  I  CleiDent.,.«o....  100 


E?Biistiis> 
There  li  greit  nQeertiinty  bi  moet  pvtiealan  ictpecdng  the  mij  Bishops 


Hie  Evngelists. 
Hie  Apostles. 
Fhilo  me  Jew. 
yisTins  Josephus. 


THEOLOGICAL   WRITERS. 
Ckmsnt  *\ 

2™*?4   The  ApostoUcsI  Fathers  of  the 
Ignatius  I  "^  century. 


nit  there 
which 


are  almost  all  the  genuine  ecclesiastical  writers  during  tliis  century  i 
are  several  Oospeb,  Epistles,  &c  ascribed  to  audiofs  of  this  pciiod, 
fbvged  hi  a  subsequent  age. 


Tbaa  LiTius. 


Oratiiis. 

Ovid. 

Hjginus. 


Maxxnuis* 


Venins  Flaoeus. 


DioDysfaM    of   Akzan. 

dria. 
Seneca  die  Rhetoridan. 
%nfffr  Fhiloiophus* 
VcDcins  Pblcreulus. 
Cremutins. 
Isidore  of  Chanut. 
Cebus  the  Physidan. 


CIVIL   AUTHORS. 

Massurius  Sabhius. 

Didymns  of  Alexandria. 

Coooeius  Nenra. 

Pomponins  Mda. 

Columella. 

Remmius  Palsemon. 

Votknua. 

Annseos  Conmtus. 

Lucsn. 

Andromachus. 

Petronius. 

Penins. 

Epictetus. 

Sioscorides. 

Silius  Italicus. 

Valerius  Flaccus. 

Pliny  the  Elder. 

Pliny  the  Younger. 


Aseooius  Pedianus. 

PUnius  Vakrianns. 

JuvenaL 

MartiaL 

Statins. 

Frontinus. 

Qnintilian. 

IMon  Chryiostom. 

Tadtus. 

Phlegon. 

Apiim. 

Trogus  Pompeius. 

Athenodorus. 

Philo  Biblius. 

Onkekw,  autfunr  of  the 

Targum  on  the  Pen* 

tateuch. 
ilarius  Josephut. 
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DositheuB. 
Simon  Magui. 
Menander. 
CerintfauB. 
The  Gnostics. 


HERETICS. 


HjrmensBus. 
Philetus. 
PhygeUus. 
Alexander. 


Demas. 
Diotxephes* 
The  Niookitans. 
Sbionitet* 
Naarenes. 


REMARKABLE   EVENTS. 

The  birth  of  our  Lord  happened  four  years  before  die  common  account. 
Leap  year  oonected.  C3iri8t*s  sufeingi,  death,  resurrection,  and  asoensioii. 
St.  Stejphen  the  first  Martyr.  Several  Chiistian  CEhurches  founded,  viz.  at 
Jousalem,  Antioch,  Fhilippi,  Ephesus,  Rome,  &c.  The  CouncU  of  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  a.  D.  68.  The  first  Persecution  under  Nero,  ▲.  d.  64. 
Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed,  ▲.  D.  70.  The  seoand  Persecution  against  die 
Chxistians  at  Rorae,  a.  D.  96. 


CENTURY   II. 

ROMAN    EMPERORS. 


•A«D. 

Tnvan "7 

Adrian..... 138 

Antoninus  Pius 161 

M.  Aur.  Antoninus  180 


Commodus 193 

Pertinax 193 

Didius  Julianus....  193 


Niger  in  Syria.  \ 

A^nus  in  Britain.    > 
Severus  in  Pannonia.) 


A.D. 

Alexander 116 

Siztus 126 

TdesphoTus 137 


BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

A.D. 

Hyginus 141 

Pius  1 167 

Anioetus...... 168 


A.V. 

Soter 177 

Eleutherus 192 

Victor 


THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 


Justin  Martyr. 

Hegesippus. 

Theophuus  of  Antioch. 

Melittk  / 

Tatian. 

Pkipias. 

dand.  ApoUinarii. 

Hermias. 


Athenagons. 

Agxippus  Castor. 

Aqufla  of  Foetus. 

Philip  of  Crete. 

Plotinus. 

Pantanus  of  Alexandria. 

IrcDseus. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus. 


Tertullian. 
Theodotion. 
Symmachus.      ^ 
Pdycrates. 
Dionvsius  of  Corinth. 
Quauatus. 


To  whom  may  be  added  the  author  of  die  Sibylline  verses,  and  the  writings 
of  die  'HotetieB  mentioned  below.  Their  firagmenu  have  been  ooUected  by 
Cotekrius,  Orabe,  &e. 


Arrian. 

Aulus  GelBus. 

Plutarch. 

Fkrus. 

Cdsus  the  Lawyer. 

CEnomaus  PhOo. 


CIVIL    AUTHORS. 

Ptolemy  the  Astronomer. 
Salvius  Julianus. 
Suetonius. 

Apollonius   the    Philo- 
sopher. 
Appian. 


Pronto. 

Maximus  Tyrios. 
Taurus  Cslvisius. 
Apuleius. 
Artemidorus. 
lAician. 


CetU^  III.] 

CHBONOLOOICAL   ' 

TABLES.                             8, 

Numoiet. 

.  Ammoiiiiis  Saeeas. 

FMi—niia. 
Ptaljanaa. 

Priscus. 
GephalioQ, 

Athenaooias. 

Cebtts  Sie  Philosopher. 

Seztui  Em]ilxieit». 

Aristides. 

Julius  Sollnus. 

Athencnt. 

HemuigeDes. 

Plotinus. 

Julius  Ponuz. 

Theophflus  of  Antiodi* 

Papmian. 

Diogenes  Laertiiis. 

QiryMnras.    ' 

Justin  Martjrr. 

GtOSenna. 

Marcus  Antoninus. 
HERETICS. 

SataninuB. 

Tatian,    ciuef    of 

tiiel 

Tertullian. 

fftfffVUf 

Enoatites,  the  Hydro. 

AbeUtes. 

CvpooBtes. 

paiastates  and    Apo- 

Baidesanes. 

Genkm. 

tactics. 

Hermogenes. 

fiendeoD. 

Floiinus. 

Apelles. 

Mareus. 

Ophit«. 

Artemon. 

OdaiiMMUiL 

Seddtc 

Praxeas,   chief   of    the 

Ludan. 

Patiopasiians. 

NazaieoM. 

Montanus. 

TheodotuB. 

Onoatica. 

Dooeta. 

Severus. 

Cafadtea. 

Mditonians. 

Oiigenians. 

IsidoR. 

1 

lies. 

Noetians. 

The    Montaoists    were 

Maicdlina  and 

Epipha. 

Artotyiites. 

called       Cataphrjges 

Prodictts  ddef 

of 

the 

Alogi. 

REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

The  third  PeiaecotioQ,  a.d.  107*  The  fourth  Persecution,  a.d.  1 18.  Adrian 
iriniilds  Jerusalem.  He  also  built  a  waU  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle  in  Britain. 
Some  of  Ae  Germans,  Oauls,  and  Britons  converted,  mentioned  by  Bed& 
The  sedition  and  slaughter  of  the  Jews  imder  Barcochebas  the  pretended 
Messiah.  Christian  assemblies  sre  hefd  on  Sundays  and  other  appdnted  days 
hi  pfiTate  houses,  and  the  burying  places  of  Ae  Martyrs.  I^KmiMffs  admitted 
to  stand  for  hifants  in  baptism.  Dispute  oonoeming  Easter-day :  the  Eastern 
Choxdies  keep  die  14th  day  of  the  first  Jewish  month ;  the  Western  con. 
setzate  the  Sunday  after.  Councils  held  in  Rome,  Palestine,  Pontus,  Corinth, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Fiance,  upon  the  proper  time  of  observing  the  feast  of  Easter. 
Various  festivals  and  fiMts  instituted,  viz. :  Lent,  &c  Tht  sign  of  the  cross 
sod  anointing  used.  The  custom  of  praying  toward  the  East  introduced. 
Bishopa,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  resders,  the  only  ecclesiastical  orden 
known  hi  die  Churdi.    Christmas-day  observed  as  a  festivaL 


A.D. 

211 

217 

212 

218 

Hd&o^faalus 222 

flrfims  Akiaader .  .285 

MazSmfaius 237 

Goriisa  L  and^     «»«. 


CENTURY   III. 

ROMAN  EMPERORS. 

£&.!!' I •«^' 

Goidianlll 244 

Philip  the  Arabian  .249 

Bedus 261 

GallttS  and  \  ^ka 

Volusianus  S *^ 

.ffindHanus 254 

Valerian.  ••....••.•»•  ..259 
OaQknos 

C2 


A.D. 

CUudius  II 270 

Aurelian 275 

Tacitus 376 

Florianus 276 

Probus 282 

Cams 283 

Carinusand    \        ^«. 

Numerianus  5 ^^ 

Diodesian  and! 
Buurindan.. ...  '  *****  ' 
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iCent. 


III.^ 


BISHOPS   OF  ROME. 


A.D.I 

▲.D. 

A.D* 

Zephjrrinttt M...219 

CaUiBtui 224 

Gomelius ...253 

Siztus  IL... 260 

A  schism  between 

I>ion7rius.. 271 

Urban 

..231 
..235 
..236 
..261 

Cornelius       and 
NoTadan. 
Lucius ..25ft 

Felix 275 

Eutycfaianus. 28S 

Caius .296 

Anteras 

Fabianus 

Stephen 257 

lEOLOOICAL  WRITI 

'V Hm ■■  IP   •••••  9  •••9##0#e  ••■^■V^^iP 

TI 

•IRS. 

Bfinudus  Felix. 

Eusebius  of  Alexandria. 

Hippdjtas. 

Commodianus. 

Victorious. 

Ammonius. 

Azdielaus. 

Dionytius,    Bishop   of 

Ludanus. 

Rome. 

Origen* 

Hesvchius. 
Methodius. 
Theognoetus. 
Mal^on. 

Basilides,  Bishop  of  Fte- 

Cfi^iaiL 
Noradan. 

tapolis. 
Prudendus. 

Dion  jdus  of  Alen 

indria. 

Rabbi  Jdianan. 

Famphilua. 
Anatolius. 

Pfeul  of  Samosata. 
Stephen,  Bishop  of  Boiiie. 

Ambrose. 

CIVIL  AUTHORS. 

MiiuB  Maura*. 

Philostntus. 

Oppian  the  Ftet. 

Eiennius. 

Julius  Paulus. 

Sunmonicus. 

Dezippus. 
Cassius  Longhras. 

Olympius  NemesJanus. 

Julius  AfticMBUt. 

Sextus  Pomponius. 

Aeolus. 

Heiennius. 

Dio  Cassias. 

.Alius  Lunpiidius. 
TiebeUiut  FoUio. 
FoKphyiy* 

Modestinus. 

Ulpian. 
Ej^ioros. 

Palladius  Rudlius. 

Censorinus. 

.Alius  Spardanus. 
FUfius  Vopiscus. 

Justin. 

C  Corius  Fortniifttai. 

Taurus  iRmilianus. 

Hoodlaa. 

Maieos  Auelius. 

Julius  Calphumitts. 

meaooras. 
AmSus. 

A]exandflr,aGnekPhi]o. 
sopheft 

HERETICS. 

Amobias. 

Sabdlius. 

Manei. 

MrldiisedodiiniL 

Ftodua. 

Eloesaites. 

HieiachitaB. 

Adelnhitts. 
Aquiiinus. 
Pnvatus. 

AngelicL 
BerjUns. 

OrigenistsB. 
Fteu  of  Samosata. 

Vaksitfis. 

A  sdiism  between  Stephen  Bishop  of  Rome  and  Cypiian,  respecting  the 
second  bi^itism  of  Heredcs. 

REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

The  fifdi  Penecudon,  a.d.  202.  The  sixth  Persecution,  inwhidiLe. 
oiudas.  Irenaos,  \^etor,  Perpetua,  and  FeUcilM,  an  marmed,  a.z>.  236. 
Christum  Qmr^es  built.    The  seventh  Penecatian,  a.  b.  260.    The  d§^th 


nnecutMxi,  a.d.  27X9  unoBr  uiodenan,  Majmman,  uaienus,  ana  juaxunin. 
The  Jewiah  Talmud  and  Targum  oiMnposed.  Jiewish  Schools  established  at 
Babylon  and  other  parts  nf  the  East    Paul  the  Theban,  the  first  hciinit. 
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Rdigimif  rites  gMUlj  muldpUed.  The  Ff^in  ccRmfloies  imitated  by  the 
ChHttfant.  Hooey  and  milk  tasted  by  Catedramcns  befoit  baptism;  tliey 
are  anointed  bodi  beAie  and  after  that  rite,  noeiTe  a  crown,  and  aie  anmyad 
in  wbite.  A  ooancfl  in  Afidca  about  le^iaptlsing  hoetics:  one  also  in 
Aiabia,  and  at  Philadelphia  against  Bayllttst  another  in  Axabia. 


A.D. 
Diodesian  aad>       «^ 


Galerius 

Conatantiiis..^. 
CoDstantine  die 

Great 

Maximiniis  •• 313 

Mairnrins  •^••..•••.312 


311 

.306 

?...337 


CENTURY  IV. 

ROMAN   EMPERORS. 


A.D. 

Lidnius. 325 

Constantine  IL 338 

Constandus  IL Ml 

Gonstans .300 

Julian  the  Apostate  363 

Joyian 364 

Vakntinian 376 

Giadan 383  | 


A.  D. 

Vakndnian  II 392 

Eugenius 306 

Eastern  EmpiBx. 

Valens 379 

Theodosius  the  {     jm. 
Cbreat J...w» 


A.D. 

Mandlinns 304 

Bureelnis  «••••.••. ••••309 

Enacbius 31 1 

MdrhJadfst....— ,.>...314 


SylTester. 


.336 


BISHOPS   OF  ROME. 

A.D. 

Mark 336 

JuUus 362 

liberius 367 

A  schism   between 
Liberius  and  Feiiz. 


A.D. 

Damasus 386 

A    Bchism    l>etwecn 

Dsmasus  and  Uinri- 

rinns. 
Siridus 398 


THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 


Lnetsadns  Firmiamis. 
Lucias  Cadlius. 
Dorodiens,    Bishop   of 

Tyie. 
Ensritfais,     BUhop    of 


Constantine  die  Great. 
Eostathius,    Bidiop  of 

Andofh. 
Coounodisms. 
Akzandcr,    Bishop   of 


JuTcncus. 
Adianasitts,  Bishop  of 

Alexandria. 
Antonius. 
MaseeOaSy    Bishi^    of 


IWodoee,   Bbhop  of 


Jniins,  Bishop  of  Rome. 
JoHbo    FKroueos    Ma« 


Bishop    of 


Serapion. 

Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jem- 


HiUrius,    Bishop    of 

Poicders. 
Ludier,  Bishop  of  Csg- 

liari. 
Phsbadins,    Bishop  of 

Agen. 
Eunomius. 

Zeno,  Bishop  of  Vcraia. 
Titus,  Bishop  of  Bostra. 
Dsmasus,     Biihop    of 

Rome. 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of 

Sabmis. 
Optatus,  Bishop  of  Mi- 

levL 
Padanus. 

Marius  Victorinus. 
liberius,     Bidu^     of 

Rome. 
Ephraim  the  Syrian. 
Didymus  of  Akzandria. 
BasU,  Biihop  of  Ccia. 

tea. 


Qg^gnry  Nadanaw. 
Gregory,      Bishop     of 

Amphilodiins,    Bishop 

of  Iconium. 
Hegeslppus. 
ApolUnaris  Sen". 
ApoUinaris  Jon'. 
Eusebiua,  Bishopof  Vdr. 

Diodore,  Bish^qp  of  Tar. 

sus. 
Proba  Fslconia. 
Macsrius  I. 
Macarius  II. 
Macarius  III. 
Ambrose. 
Jerome. 
Ruffinus. 
Philastritts. 
Paulinns,     Bishop    of 

Nola.  *^ 

Augustine. 
John  Chryaostom. 
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.Alius  Donatas. 

SernuB. 

HeOadius. 

ADdionicus. 

NonniuB. 

MwpfflliitT 

Sextus  Auidius  Victor. 

Maximus  of  Smynuu 

Oribases. 

Eutzopius. 

Ldbonius. 

Attflonius. 


TheArians,  called  alio 

Eunomiaiifl,  and  Semi- 

Arians. 
Entebians. 
Acadans,  and  the  Psa- 

thyrians. 
Homoiousians. 
The  Theopaschits. 
Maroellus,    Bishop    of 

Ancyra. 
Macedonians. 
Fhotinus. 


CIVIL   AUTHORS. 

Pappus  Mathematicus. 

Prudentius. 

Rufus  Festus  AWenus. 

I'hemistius. 

Flavius  Vegetius. 

Hiexodes. 

Julian. 

Anunianus  Maroellinus. 

Symmadins. 

Lactantius. 

Jamblishus. 

.£lius  Lampridius. 

HERETICS. 

^tius. 

Joyinian. 

Collyridiani. 

Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Ca. 

laritanuoL 
NudeanL 
Apollinaris  Sen^ 
Apoflinaris  Jun'. 
Messaliani. 
Pzisdllian. 
Eut^chsB. 
AntidicomaiionitsB. 


Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cc- 


Julius    Firmicus    Ma* 

temus. 
Chalddius. 
Pompeius  Festus. 
Quintus  Curtius. 
Macrobius. 
Flavius  Vopiscus. 
Methodius. 
Claudian. 


Cdnthus. 

Hdvidius. 

Bonosus. 

Eustathians. 

Antfaropomorphites. 

Manidnnans  cuTided  into 

the    Encratites,    and 

Apotactics. 
Saocophori. 
Solitaries. 
Hydroparastates. 


The  sdiisma  of  the  Mdetiana,  Lodlerians  and  Dooatists. 

COUNCII-S. 

Councils  were  held  at  C3rtra  in  Africa  to  condemn  the  Traditores.  At 
Sjnrmm,  At  Eliberis  in  Spain  to  restore  the  lapsed.  70  Donatist  Bishops 
assemUe  at  Carthage  to  depose  Gecilian;  another  by  the  same  sect  at 
Carriage.  At  Rome  to  condemn  the  Donatists:  at  Aries  for  the  same 
purpose.  At  Ancyra  in  Oalatia  to  restore  the  lapsed.  At  Rome  against 
the  Jews :  at  Alexandria,  Neooesarea,  Laodioea,  and  Rome.  Hie  first  Genenl 
Council  at  Nice.  At  Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Antioch.  At  Rome  and 
Antioch  again  in  the  cause  of  Anus.  At  Milan,  Sardis,  Carthage,  Jerusalem^ 
Cokn,  Aries,  and  Milan  which  was  composed  of  300  Bishops.  At  Bourges, 
Sirmium,  Ancyra,  Ariminum,  Seleuda,  Alexandria,  Paris,  Lampsacus, 
Tyaunum  in  Cappadoda,  and  Valenciennes.  The  2nd  general  Conndl  at  Con- 
■tantinopie.  At  Aquileia,  Saragossa,  Syda,  Bourdeaux,  Angaria,  Hippo, 
Turin  in  Piedmont,  and  Toledo.  At  some  of  the  places  here  mentioned,  two, 
three,  or  ttve  Cooncils  were  held  during  this  Century. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

The  tenth  Persecution,  a.  d.  303.  The  orign  of  Indictions.  Wax  li^ts 
introduced  into  Churches  in  the  day-time.  The  Athanasians  persecuted  by 
Constantiuw  the  Ajdan.  The  Christians  persecuted  by  Sapor  kmg  of  Venuu 
The  1st  Genersl  Conndl  of  Nice,  a.  d.  325 :  a  short  time  before,  Constantine 
tile  Great  publiddy  fiivoured  the  CSiristians,  and  forsook  Heathenism.  The 
2nd  General  Council  hdd  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381,  in  wfaidi  the  enocs  of 
Maoedonius  were  condemned.  The  Gosjpd  disseminated  among  the  Indians, 
Godis,  Marcomanni,  and  Iberians.  The  attonpfof  Julian  to  Td>uild  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  defeated.  A  Synod  at  Rome  respecting  Athanasius. 
A  Synod  at  Ariminum  of  400  Bishqps,  in  whidi  the  Arian  Confession  is 
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coeilcituKd,  and  the  Nione  CnedcoaBnaed.    Theodoaiut  the  Oreal,  heSog 

cnjamed  byAmbroae,  perfornu  public  penwce  for  ihe  slauf^tei  of  the  Theua. 
lomaai.  The  (ible  of  t'nula  luicl  1100  vii]^!,  wha  wen  nulynd.  Tha 
word  "Hau"  iniToduced.  Jerome  tranBlali't  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew: 
hii  edJdoD  eaUed  the  Vulgnle.  The  third  TDUncil  of  Curthage  decrees  that 
Ihe  Euchariit  ihould  be  received  failing.  Anattasius  decree*  that  the  COQ- 
giegiiiDn  should  Btacd  while  the  Gaapc]  ii  read.  The  order  of  r^ulai  Canotu 
inaututed  b)i  Auguitlne.  The  CoanFil  of  Eliira  in  Spain  forbids  the  adm- 
tioD  of  pienues  and  imaecs^  and  prohibiia  the  u»  of  them.  Innnie  uaed  in 
Churchea.  Sainia  inroked,  iinagcB  intraduc«i.  and  the  crogs  rewimced. 
SerenJ  new  clerical  oiden  iniiimied,  vii.  AtthbidiopB,  &c.  The  leai  of 
the  Roman  Empire  removed  by  Conitantiiie  trom  Rtniie  to  Constantinople, 


CENTURY    V. 
SOVEBUGN  PBINCES.    EMI'EROBS  (IF  THE  WEST. 

OSTSI 

Anthcmiua... 

Olybrius 

Olrceriuadep 

Avioa.n..^. Ifi6     Julius  Nepoidep.  in  47s 

Romulus  AuguB.  ' 
luluA  deposed  in 

On  the  23d  of  August  475.  the  Roman  Weatcm  Empire  waa  ov«ti1iidwi 
OdoactT,  who  iHumcd  the  title  of  Iting  of  Ilalj . 

EMFEBORS  OF  THE  EAST. 


KINGS  OF  THE  VISIGOTHS  IN  SPAIN. 


...411      Theodoiic 461      Euuic 

..,4IS      Thorismond 4SS      Alaricll... 

...430  I  TheodDTic  II 46C  I 


KINGS   OF    FRANCE. 

.,..4W     MeroTcua ASS  \  Qom  1 

449  I  Childeric 481  i 

RINGS  OF  THE  VANDALS  IN  AFRICA. 


....476  I  Hunehc 4S4  |  C 


...4S4  I  Gondemont. 403  |  Thruoaumd... 

The  Vandals  settled  in  Afriea  about  the  ^ear  439. 

KINGS  OF  ENGLAND, 
Vortigcm,  a.  O.  486.     The  lungdotD  of  Kent  fouDded  bj  Ke^iu,  *.  d.  < 
The  kingdom  of  Suwei  fauitded  bj  Milt,  a.  d.  4 


-teJ 
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4*B* 
Aniftttihn  L 402 

Bofimiis. 418 

Bondfiioe  L»a.*»»«.*»*  423 
A  tdiiim  between 

BonifiMe  L    and 

Eolaliuf. 


BISHOPS  OF   BOMB. 

Cdetdiie  1 432 

Slztni  ni 440 

LeotbeOrau 461 

Hflarr 407 

SimpUdat 483 

Felix  II 492 


Gdasfats. 496 

AoMtasius  IL 496 

SyiDiiiadiiis  L  •  •  •  •  •  • 

A  ednain  between 

Sjmmadiiis  and 

IjMnentinfc 


THEOLOGICAL  WBITERS. 


OandcntiM,  Biahop  of 


PaUadiuai 
Hoadidei. 
Innoeentiua. 
Salpidiia  Sererai. 
F^btna. 
Pelagiiia. 
CffiVwrtiiii 
TbeodoM,     Biabop 

Mopfueata. 
iMjFcbieiiiiia* 
NoBDoa. 
Syneaiua. 
laidoie  of  Fduaium. 


Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
Oioaiua. 

Mariua  Mercator. 
Maximwa,    Biahop    of 

Turin. 
Theodoiet. 


Peter  ChrjBologaa. 
Hilariua. 
PhiloaUKgiua. 
'^Hnoent  or  Lerina. 


LeotbeGieat 
Pkoaper* 


Idadua. 
Seleucua. 
Amdbiua  Jun'. 


Claadiua  Mameitna. 

Felix,  Biahop  of  Rome. 

VigOiua  Tapaenaia. 

Fauatna. 

Victor  the  African. 

Ocnnadiua. 

Zoaimna,    Biahop    of 


flUoniua  .^[Mllinaria. 


Anienua. 

Mardanua  CapeDa. 

Cbmdian. 

Bnnaploa. 

Macaobiua. 

OSympiodorua. 

OroaittB. 


CIVIL  AUTHORS. 

Ptettdnger. 

Rttdliua  Oftudina  Nu- 

mantianus. 
Servina  Honormtua. 
Sdonliia  ApoUinaria. 
Candidua  me  laaurian. 
Zosimaa  the  Hiatorian. 


Idadua. 

Quintua. 

Priacus. 

Muscna. 

Produa. 

Simplidtta. 


HERETICS  AND  DISSENTERS. 


I^gikatlua. 
The  TrilmnianL 
The  Pdagiana. 
TbePatemianL 
The  Neatoriana. 
The  Etttychiana. 
XMoaooma,  chief  of  the 

Monoi^yaitea. 
The  Acephali. 


Cakatius. 
Julian. 
John  Caaaian. 
Fauatus. 
GennadiuB. 
Vincent  of 
Theodoiet 
Theodoie  of  Tanua. 


Theodore  of  Mopaneata. 
The  Jaoobiiea. 
The  Azmeniana. 
The  Theopaachitea. 
The  Pkedeatinariana. 
The  CcelioQlas. 
Poierthe  Fuller. 


A  achiam  between  the  Eaatern  and  Weatem  Chuxchea. 


COUNCILS. 

The  Sd  General  Coundl  hdd  at  Epheana,  a.  d.  431.  The  4th  General 
Council  at  CSudoedon,  A.D.  461.  Co«uidla  Nstiaial  or  PTOTindal  were 
hdd  at  Conatandnople,  Toledo,  and  Carthage.  About  11  were  hdd  in 
Africa,  on  account  of  die  Donatiata.  liany  Conndla  were  hdd  at  Carthage, 
on  account  of  the  adiiam  between  the  Eaatern  and  Weatem  Qiurdiea,  and  the 
Pdagian  hennr.  At  Ptoknuda  and  IXaapoUa.  In  the  East  agahiat  the 
Meaatfiana.     At   Rome  on  aeoonnt  of  Neatoriua:  at  Alexandria  in  the 
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At  Antiodi.  8ennl  in  TmnBt.  At  Bnne  aafaist  Hilarj  Ibr 
cidainiiig  Biahopi^  In  Spain  agdnst  the  PriicflUinittg.  At  CoDstantinople 
to  romkinn  £atyclMt.  At  Tpt  and  Benrtna.  At  Oonatandnopk  and 
Ephema  to  oondann  Eutycfaea  again*  At  Rome  to  xcjact  die  Council  cf 
Epheana.  Seroal  in  Fiance  about  diadpline.  At  Rome  againat  Acaciua, 
ffiihop  of  Conatantinople,  for  admitting  Peter  the  FuHer  to  the  Uabqpric  of 
Antioch.  Some  othera  wa»  held  at  Rome  for  odier  eodesiaatical  puzpoaea : 
and  at  aome  of  the  placea  aboveoncntioned  many  vers  held  during  im  cen- 
tnij. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

nt  Titodk  mooaich J  founded  hy  doria.  The  nanka  and  Gcnwia  an 
coDTorted.  Fdla^ttua  attempta  to  conwrt  te  Uah  s  tlie  waric  completed  by 
Patrick,  who  aniTed  in  Ireland  in  the  year  433.  Dreadful  pereecutiooa  againat 
the  Ghziadana  in  Britain  by  die  Pfcta,  Scota,  and  Anglo-Saxooa ;  in  ^Mdn, 
FmBe,  and  Afticav  bv  the  Vandala;  in  Italy  and  Plnnoiiia  br  the  VlaiMha ; 
fa  Aftica,  die  Orthodox  wtn  peraecuted  by  the  Donatiata  and  Oieumouliana. 


The  Ariana  and  Athanaaiana  altematelT  oppteiaed  each  other.  The  Chriatiana 
wtn  peraecuted  in  Pteria.  Theodonua  endeafoura  to  realove  leanfaig  hf 
catahludng  adiodia,  &C.  The  llieodoaian  Code  pnhliahed,  a.  D.  496w  Tkm 
Baaan  Weatom  ^axjote  annihilated,  a.i>.  47d.  The  city  of  Venice  founded. 
Fdix  IL,  tti^op  of  Rome,  excommunicated  by  Acaciua,  Biahop  of  Con- 
atantinoplr.  The  Weatem  Cburdi  celebrate  Eaater^^lay  on  the  86th  of 
March,  inatead  of  die  S2d  of  April,  whidi  had  been  uauaL  litanka  Mid. 
Bdbihatuaed  in  Churd)e8bTPlMiBnua,Bidiop  of  Nola  in  Campania,  flvfwai 
new  feadTal  daya  inatituted  by  the  Blahopa  of  Rome.  The  Tafannd  of 
Babylon,  cnntaiiifa^  the  dril  and  canon  kw  of  the  Jewa,  Ikddied,  a-d.  480  ; 
other  daaea  are  alao  awignrdi  rii.  506,  and  515. 


CENTURY   VI. 


SOVEREION  PRINCES.    KINGS  OF  THE  OSTROGOTHS, 

ITALY. 


A.Ikl  A.I>. 

neodoric..586  I  Amalatnndia.534 
A^b/daic^JM  i  Theodatua  ....586 


Vitigea 540 

TheoddlMdd...541 


Todla 
Teiaa.... 


...56S 


The  KiittB  of  die  Lombarda  entered  Italy  in  568.    Italy  waa  dm  diflded 
between  theKinga  of  the  Lombaida  and  Kxayrha  of  Rannna. 


KINGS  OF  THE  LOMBARDS.    EXARCHS  OF  RAVENNA. 


A.l>.|  A.D. 

AIboinua....571  I  Andiaria.......50O 

OaofUs §78  I  Agflulf. 


A.I>. 

Imnginna. 583 

Sm«agd«8....588 


Romanua.....50B 
Callinictta.....008 


KINGS  OF  VISIGOTHS  IN  SPAIN. 


A.D. 

Alartf  ••«*...wv7 
G«abie  .....511 
AmahHlc ..  J81 


A*  D. 

Theudia 548 

11ieodogeaa...540 
AgOa. 564 


A.D. 


AdiaoagOd  ^j^— 
Theudemlrua  S  ^^ 
linba  I.. 568 


A.D* 

Leovigild  ..:A85 
Recaiad....,.60I 


Theae  Prinoea  were  alio  maaten  of  Nvboone  and  Aquitaine. 
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A.D. 
AiiMtMhif...518 
Jiittin  I J(27 


EMPERORS  OF  THE  EAST. 


A.D. 

Justinian 565 

Jiudn  II 578 


Tiberius  II...  582 


A.D. 


Mauritius..... 


KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

A.D. 

The  third  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  founded  by  Cerdic  in 519 

The  fourth  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons,  founded  hj  Erchenwin  in... .627 

The  kingdom  cf  Northumberland,  founded  by  Ida  in. 547 

•The  kingdom  of  the  East-Angles,  founded  by  Uffii  in 575 

The  kingdom  of  Merda,  founded  by  Crida 582 

Thus  was  successively  fbnned  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 
CSovis  I.  A.  D.  511.    The  kingdom  is  divided  between  his  four  sons,  vis. 


Childeberi  of  Paris 558 

of  Orieans .•••.••...•.524 


A.IK 


Thierry  of  MeU 534 

Clotaire  of  Soissons 562 


The  kingdom  again  divided  between  Clotaiie's  sons. 


CheiEd>ert  of  Psris... 
Gontiam  oi  Orleans. 


.566 
.593 


A.I>. 


Sigebert  of  Metz 575 

Ghilperic  of  Soissons 584 


KINGS  OF  THE  VANDALS  IN  AFRICA. 

A.I>.  I  ▲.!>. 

Thnsamond 523  |  Hilderic 530 

Gilimer  taken  prisoner  by  Belisarius  the  Geneial  of  Justinian  in  the  year 
534.    By  this  event,  Aftica  again  became  subject  to  the  Emperors  of  the  East. 


Symmachus 514 

Hormisdas 523 

John  1 526 

Felix  III 530 

Boniftce  II 532 

A  sdusm  between 
BoniflwelL  and 


BISHOPS  OF   ROME. 

A.D. 

Dioscorus. 

John  II : 535 

Agapetus  1 536 

Sylverius 540 

A  schism  between 

Sylverius  and  Vi- 

gflius. 


A.D. 

Vigilius 555 

P^igiusI 559 

John  III 573 

Benedict  1 577 

PdagiusII 590 

Gr^ory  nie  Groat . . 


THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 


CaBSariuSylWihop  of  Aries. 
Fulgentius,    Bishop    of 
'     Ruspa. 
Boifthius. 

l%nothy  of  Constant 
Ennodius. 
Severus. 
Cassiodorus. 
-Procopius. 
Feler  die  Deacon. 
Muomtitts,  a  Scythian. 
Dionysius  the  liess. 
Fulgentius  Fenaadus. 
MaroeDinus. 


Zacfaary. 
HesycMus. 
Facundus  Hermian. 
Vigilius,'Bishop  of  Rome. 
Rusticus  the  Deacon. 
JuniliuB. 
Victor  of  C^ma. 
Primasius. 
Jomandes. 
libentus. 
Victor  the  African. 
Vcnantius  Fortnnatus. 
Anastasius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch. 


Joannes  Scholasticiis. 

Cosmas. 

Gildas. 


John  of  Constantinople. 
Columbanus. 
Leontius  of  Byzantium. 
Leontius  of  Cyprus. 
Gregory  the  Great. 
Isidore  of  Seville. 
lAdus  Garinus. 
Pkodus  Diadoebus* 


Cm(.  VII.J  CHRONOLOGICAL    TA 


Bofthiiu. 
Trtboniiin, 
Agatbiu. 


Tbe  Ariwit. 

NutOTiuiii. 

Dmteiiu). 


Civil-  AUTHORS. 

I  JomuidcB. 
(hvgDTf  of  Taura. 
MBiius.  Bishop  of  A 


{  Menuidet. 
Suphea  of  BfunliBin. ' 
Auieljus  Cutlodoru*. 

[  Dioiifuua  ihc  Ixu. 


HERETICS  AWn  DISSENTERS. 

'  ThemistiuB. 
I  Borunians. 
I  Jacob  Zanzale  the  chief 

of  the  Jacob!  les. 
I  John   PhiloponiH  chief 

of  the  TrilhcitcB. 


ComiptkolK. 

Acfflmtta;. 

Aaphdi- 

AgiunM. 

Orfgeniiti. 


COUNCII^. 

Tbe  S(h  GcMnl  Council  wu  held  at  CoDBUmciiioplc,  a.  D.  S53.  Pro. 
TiDrial  CouDcila  were  held  at  Rome,  Rhcinu,  ConslaiitinoplE,  JeruHleni, 
Tjn,  Vileoda,  Aries,  Toledo,  Aurange,  Cuttuigc,  Orlcuia,  BjiMcetiiun, 
Auvergne,  Mopaueita,  Pahi,  Bnga,  ConipostellB,  Toure,  Lytnu,  Chaloiw, 
MucOD,  Seville,  Sangoua,  Poicliera,  Men,  &c 

The  object  of  these  Councils  wm  the  aiippreuion  of  Ihi  Euljchiiiu, 
Ariui,  and  other  sectii,  the  tefornution  uf  dlKipUnc,  and  the  aetlboietit  of 
k&in  becucen  Priacet,  Binhopii,  &c 

REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 
Prince  AnhuT  defeats  the  Saxoca  In  a  gieat  battle  at  Bath,  a.  D'GII. 
The  Codex  of  Jutiiniao  published,  a.d.  G39.  A  dreadful  pl^e,  which 
came  from  Airica,  deMlsIed  Europe  and  Asia.  Extreme  unction  instituted 
bf  Fdii,  Bishop  of  Rome.  Sweaiiag  by  the  Ooapels  introduced  by  Jus. 
tinian.  The  Pindccu  of  Justiniati  published,  a.  d.  533.  Pope  Gicgm)' 
the  OicM  establishes  the  canon  of  the  Mses.  The  origin  of  the  ordet  of  the 
Baaidictinca.  Auguadne,  with  10  Benedictine  Monks,  sent  into  Diitalh 
by  Clngory,  to  convert  the  tvxonii,  a-d.  bM.  The  Oslro)^thic  Idcgdom 
destrored  by  Belisorius,  Geneisl  of  Juitinian.  The  Lombards  invade  Italy, 
A.D.  M8.  Several  nations  converted  to  ChristSanity.  The  Christians  mudi 
perieculed  by  the  Heathens.  The  Orthodox  oppressed  by  Anastanus  ibe 
Emperor,  by  the  Vandals,  the  Uothi,  &c  Female  convents  are  moItipUed 
in  mis  ootury.  Dionysius  the  Less,  an  Abbot  of  Rome,  fixes  the  Chrji- 
liaa  /Roi,  A.  B.  516.  The  lUperslitioD  uf  the  Stylitcs  introduced  by  Simeon, 
who  spent  his  liie  on  the  tap  of  a  pillar  36  cubiu  higli.  Another  terrible 
plague  ravages  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  for  nearly  50  years.  'Ilie  Jews 
and  Samaritans  persecute  the  Christians  in  Pakitiae.  I^tin  ceased  to  be 
spoken  in  Italy.  Columbanu;  converts  die  Plcts  in  Scotland.  Several  con- 
travenici  respecting  the  time  of  holding  Easter.  John,  Bishop  of  Constanti. 
nopte,  aisumra  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop :  this  act  his  afterward  success- 
fully imitatid  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  The  Lombards  converU^d.  A 
dreadful  earthquake  at  Antioeh.    Juillnian  beautifies  the  Church  of  61. 8(f  hia 
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IV Ii43 

Coostans  II 66H 

C«nstantinf  V 686 

Jtistinian  II 6M 
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Xni^odck  !••••• 
Clovis  11..^.. 


AbTU 


••••••OWI 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 

Ootdie  IIL..M .068 

ChOdeEie  II....... 67S 

Dagobert  IL 679 

Tfaleny  III 090 


doris  III....M......t 

Childebert  IIL..M... 


ENGLAND. 

THB    HBPTARCBT. 


KINGS  OF  THE  LOMBARDS.    EXARCHS  OF  RAVENNA. 


A.l>. 

AffQulf 616 

AdewalduB, 

AiiwaUhu. 

Bodiaiis......664 

BodiMld......6fi9 

JkBfttt  •••••«.( 


A.I>. 

Goiidipert....663 

Orimoald 672 

GMfbidd«.....67S 
PerdMritM.»..690 
Cnnipert  .....701 


A.D. 

8maiigdus...610 

John 615 

619 
.....643 
Theodme  >  ^^ 
CteDiopft    5 


iUD. 

Ol7mpiiis......661 

Theodore     f   pp« 
CnUkm  IL  )  "^^ 

Theodote 687 

John  Fl»to.....702 


KINGS  OF  THE  VISIGOTHS  IN  SPAIN. 


A.D. 
lAllWl  U.....m«m.mm..d03 

Victeric 610 

Oopdenur  ••.••^••■•■612 

SiMlmt 621 

BaoKod  II 6^ 


A.l>. 

Gnmtf  <fae  GiHit...004 

fiibfiiknui. 606 

Bonlftce  HL .606 

BooiftoerV. 614 

DiBodiitiis 617 

BdoifluK  V. 025 

HoBOrfan  L 6S8 

SevoEfamt  L...........6S9 

Jonn  IV ....••■i^..«a«.641 


A.  D. 

Sttinthila 631 

SiMnaad 636 

ChindU 640 

Tnlgft 642 

Chfadaftitnthe 649  , 

BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

A.I>. 

^wodOK  I....«..«..a.648 

Mvdn  1 655 

Eugeniiis  L 666 

Vindlmiit 669 

Adeodfttiu 676 

Domnos 678 

Agatfao .682 

Leo  IL 684 

Benedict  IL 685 


A.D. 

Reoesuinthe 672 

Wamba 680 

Enige 687 


A.l>. 

John  V. 686 

CODOD 687 

Seigius  1 701 

Aacfaiflm  occmioned 
by  die  pntfloflions 
of  Theodore  and 
PksdMd. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


A.I>. 

Aiigiiitfaie...611 
LMaenoe.....619 


A.D. 

Mellitiii 624 

Justtis 634 


A.D. 

Honorius 653 

Adeodatu8....664 


A.D. 

Tlieodofe 690 

Brithwald. 


The  Ardibiihoprick  of  Canterbury  waa  founded  by  Augustine,  a.  d.  598. 

ARCHBISHOPS  OF  YORK. 


D. 


A.I>.I  A.I>.  I  A.D.| 

Ftalinn8...623  |  Cedda,arSt.Chad.6Q9  |  Wilfrid 678  |  Bosa 

The  AichbiBhoprickofYodc  waa  founded  by  the  Bzitiah  Qiristians,  a.i>.  180  ". 


•  The  BIAopfflelc  of  londoD  Is,  protaUy,  tJW  moit  anekat  dtooeae  in  Englud,  Moc 
ftNBded  bf  KlBff  JmcHm,  a.d.  178:  the  momi  of  ahiMl  16  BUiopt  of  BritSih  ChriMtaiia 
are  recorded.  The  ArchbMioprIek  of  York  WM  fiwnded  bjr  the  nme  Unf.  ChriaUMlty 
had:becB&>rofeMed  in  this  lihml  by  the  BritiA  mon  Ihaa  400  yean  before  the  anrival  of  the 
Roaun  Moaks  to  coaTcrt  the  flaion*. 
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THEOLOOICAL  WRITERS. 


Bnj'chiui  of  Jeniulcm. 

Tbn>ph;Uci  SimiKitu. 

Antioebiu. 

Modntot. 

Cjnu  of  AlexMtdtl*. 

G*Uu». 

John  HoKbtu. 
Andintt  Danui 
Otarge  Pioiti. 


Tbeodote  L 
Theodore  IL 

The  £mperoT  QencUiu. 
M&ximtu  CoDfcMOT. 
Theodore  the  Monk. 
Connuiw  II.  the  Emperor. 
MArtia,  Biihop  of  Rome. 
Msurut  of  R&vduu. 


John  of  T 

UdufonsuK 
Muculpb. 
Micuiua. 
John  CUmachua. 
I'ominAtua  Venuil. 
Iiidoie  of  Seville. 
Dorotbeui. 
Sophroniui,   lUibop   of 


CIVIL  AUTHORS. 

The  Aulhor  of  the  Alexiodrian  Chmaide,  and  laidotc  of  Seville. 
The  bcginniiig  of  the  duk  ageg. 


The  herettci  mentioned  In  ihc  Uat  Century  coodniied  to  disturb  the 
Cburcb:  to  these  may  be  added  the  Paulidan*  atjd  Mooothelite*.  TIk 
•dilam  between  ths  Gnck  and  L«tin  Churtlu*. 


COUNCILS. 

T«o  Oeneral  Coundla  were  held  in  ihii  Centur;  ;  the  atxth  CGcnmaiiBil 
Conncdl  at  Conatantinople,  a.  d.  680,  and  the  Council  of  Tnilliig  or  Quini- 
•ezmin,  held  alno  at  Conitanttnople,  xo.  601.  Provincial  or  Natiaael 
Count^  were  bcid  at  Rome,  Auxene,  Seville,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  Byiace. 
Dum,  Orleans,  kvcisI  in  England  leapecdng  Eoiter.Ihy  ;  ahove  12  were  held 
>t  Toledo  during  this  Ccntiu^. 

The  delibetationB  of  ihise  Councils  had  icfaence  to  Monkish  dlicipUDC,  to 
the  condemnadon  of  heresy,  the  celebiatloli  of  Eaaler,  diacipline,  episcopal 
■i&iis,  &C. 

REMAIAABLE  EVENXa 

The  Suona  convened.  The  Jews  peiaecuted  in  Spain  by  the  Vuigolh 
Chiiatlans:  90000  were  baptiied  by  fotee.  Alahomet  began  to  divulge  hii 
opinions,  A.D.  606.  The  Archbiiihoprick  of  London  lemovcd  <o  Canttrbiuy, 
and  the  Archbishoprick  of  York  renewed.  Tlie  OoHpd  propagated  in  Holland, 
Friesland.  and  Omnany.  Eoglaod  is  divided  into  parishes.  Boniface  IV. 
Biahop  of  Rome  obt^ns  permiuion  Ikrm  Phocu,  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  to 
bave  the  tupieaiacy  over  all  Blihopa,  *.  D.  606.  The  Persian  monariby 
destroyed  in  i)k  le^  of  ladegeriea  II.  The  anrnncDccineni  of  the  Maho- 
metan Mn  called  HcfciiB,  a-d.  622.  At  a  Council  at  Rome  of  72 
Bishops,  it  wu  decreed  tlut  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  be  called  (EtuiDcniizal. 
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CENTURY  VIII. 

SOVEREIGN  PRINCES.    EMPERORS  OF  THE  EAST. 


Justinkm  II 711 

PhilippicuB..... 719 

AiiMtMius  II.  abd.  715 


Theodociusin.abd.7l6 
Leo  III.  Inuricna.  .741 
Constantiiie  VI 775 


A.D. 

Leo  IV 780 

CoDstuitiiie  Vn.....707 
Irene 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 

A.D.|  A.D.  I  A.D.|  ▲.!>• 

CSiildebertIII.711 1  Di^obert  III.715  |  CSiilperic  U.  720  |  Thieny  IV...736 

An  intenegnum  of  6  yean  under  Charkt  Martel  and  his  sons. 

Childeric  III,  the  last  king  of  the  first  race,  dethraned,  a-d.  750. 
Ptofiin,  A.  D.  768.    Chariemagne. 

ENGLAND. 

THE    HEPTARCHY. 

KINGS  OF  THE  LOMBARDS. 


Lni^pot.... 
Baffompert. 
Axqtert 


A-D. 

..701 

..702 

..712 


A.D. 

Anspiand 712 

Luitpiand 743 

Rachis 749 


A.D. 

Aatulpl^us 756 

Desiderius 773 


Tht  Kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  having  subsisted  206  yean,  was  over- 
tfuown  by  Oiariemagne,  a.  d.  774. 


EXARCHS  OF  RAVENNA. 


A.D. 

Theophylact 709 

Jo.  nooopitts. ..712 


A-D. 

Scholasticus 725 

Paul 727 


Eutychius. 


A.  D. 
..752 


The  Ezaidute  subsisted  during  the  space  of  185  yean.  It  ended  in 
the  idgQ  of  Astulphus,  king  of  the  Lombazds,  who  reduced  Ravenna,  and 
added  it  to  his  dominions.  But  this  prince  was  obliged  by  Pepin  king  of 
France,  to  sunender  the  Ezazchate,  wiUi  all  its  tenitories,  castles,  &c  to  be 
for  ever  held  by  Pope  Steph«(  and  his  successon  in  the  See  of  Rome.  This 
is  ike  true  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  and  was  an  act  of 
spoliation. 

KINGS  OF  THE  VISIGOTHS  IN  SPAIN. 

A.  D.  I  A.  D.  I  A.  D. 

Egiea. 701 1  Vitiza 710  |  Roderic  the  last  king  of  the  Goths  713 

He  was  eonqueied  by  the  Saracens,  and  sucoeeded  by  the 


KINGS  OF  LEON  AND  THE  ASTURIAS. 


A.  J). 

Pelagius 737 

Favik 730 

Alphonso  1 757 


A.  D. 

Fioila 768 

Auielio 774 

Silo 783 


A.  D. 

Mauregato 789 

Veremond 791 

Alphonso  II 
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A.1U 

John  VI 7M 

Jolm  VII 707 

SUnoiiit. 707 

ConiitMitine ^...714 

Oxegqry  II 731 

Grmj  ni 741 

ZtuSarj .....762 


BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

A.D. 

Bbtfibai  II 752 

Stephen  UI 757 

P*iil 767 

A    Bcfaism   between 

Paul  and    Theo- 

phylact 
Stephoi  IV. 772 


A  ichism  betwwn 
Stephen  IV.  Fhi- 
1^,  and  Conttan- 
tine. 

Adrian •^.,.'J9^ 

Leo  m 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


A.D. 

Brithwald 731 

Tatwm 734 

Notfadm 741 


A.D. 

Cutnbeit .«•..•.  .758 

Biagwin ^92 

Lai^MTt. 790 


Atfaelaid 


A.  IK 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  YORK. 


A*  D. 

St.  Jchn  of  Beveriey  7I6 
WOfiid  II 731 


Egbert 767 

Ccna  or  Albert 780 


Eanbald 


.*..*...».•.••• 


THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 


Tlie  VcnecaUe  Bede. 

Jolm  Damaaoeoe. 

The  author  of  Ordo  Ro- 

manoa  de  Divinis  Of- 

fidis. 


AmbronuB  Authpert. 
Pope  Gregory  I. 
Pope  Gv^ory  II. 
Pi^  Ad^ui. 
Paol  the  lioinbard. 


Paulintts,     Bishop     of 

Aquilda. 
Alcuin  the  Englinhman. 
Fdix,    Ardibiabop    of 

RaTcnna. 
The  author  of  liber  Di- 

uinus  PoDtificum  Ro- 

manoruxn. 
Egbert,   Ardibishop  of 

York. 


Bartholemew  of  Fdrnia 
Bonifaee,  Archbiahop  of 

Mentz. 
Anastasius,  an  Abbot. 
Theophanes. 
Aldhelm,     Biahop     of 

Sherborne. 
Ckment,      Bishop     of 

Auxerre. 


Aleoin. 


CIVIL  AUTHORS. 

IMeguius. 
John  Damascene. 


Geotge  Synoellus. 
Viigilins. 


HERETICS  AND  DISSENTERS. 


The  Evmliians. 

Mooodielites. 

Jacobitea. 


Paulidanat. 

Agnodites. 

Felix,  Bishop  of  Uigel* 


Elipand, 

Toledo. 
Addbert. 


Bishop     of 


AntMog  the  dissenters  ham  the  increasing  superstitions,  are  Leo  the 
laaarian,  chief  of  the  Iconodastes,  who  destroyed  the  images  in  the  Churches, 
mod  Clement  Bishop  of  Anxene,  who  preferred  the  authcnity  of  Sciiptuie  t» 
the  decrcei  of  Ae  councils,  and  indeed  all  who  opposed  the  worship  of  images 
and  idicks.    IHrgilius  tibke  mathematician  was  accused  of  heresy  by  Pope 


*  AaUwreflbeCtyilalarteuid  (he  Codes  CvoHinn. 

t  Thejr  were  Um  raBBsntf  of  Um  Mtaidwet  sad  V«1«atiBtoni. 
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[Cent. 


IX. 


COUNCILS. 

The  7th  (Rcnmenical  Conbcfl  of  the  Gveeki  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  764. 
The  7th  CEaimenical  CooncU  of  the  Latina  at  Niise,  a.  d.  787*  The  Council 
of  fVancfbctoo  the  Maine,  to  condemn  image-wonhip,  a.  d.  794.  Piofindal. 
Councila  were  hdd  at  Bmoe;  at  Iiondon,  Qlfie,  and  other  plaoes  in  Engbnd ; 
at  Conttantinopla,  Batishon,  Sdasom,  Meti>GcBAiliaeaiD,  Wonna,  PftdafooBt^ 
Duia,  lippa,  Fonim  Julii,  &c. 

Thoie  hdd  at  Rome  were  chiefly  engaged  In  supporttag  image-wonhip^ 

REMARKABLE    EVENTS. 

CoDstandne,  Biahop  of  Rome,  inatitutea  the  eeRmony  of  kissing  the 
Pope*s  toe ;  which  is  stQl  contintted.  Bede  writes  his  History  of  EnSbmd. 
HifrSazaoens  make  rapid  progiess  in  sttbduhig  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Pope*s 
tempoialijtiea  grsntsd  hy  Vt^  king  of  FmaBt,  fiom  the  qpoQs  of  te  Ex. 
ardiate  of  Rarenna,  and  incroased  hy  Charirmagpe.  Hie  Saxona  ooQTerted* 
The  Frisians  conyerted.  Hie  Saracens  penecnte  the  Christians.^  Violent 
contests  respecting  image-wonhip  in  the  East  and  West  Spain  ovemm  by 
tibe  Sarscens.  The  scUsm  and  controversy  between  the  Orcek  and  Latin 
Ghurehes  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Hdy  OhuU  The  Germans  con. 
wtsd.  The  dead  allowed  to  be  buried  within  the  walls  of  a  dty.  Pope 
Adrian  restores  to  Cfaazlemagne,  aa  En^peror  of  the  West,  Ihe  ri(^  of 
decting  to  the  See  of  Rome.  The  woiship  of  fanagea  aathoriaed  by  a  Osnon 
in  the  Coundl  of  Nice.  Private  masses  instituted,  and  masses  for  the  dead. 
The  Danes  lay  waste  a  part  of  England.  The  Gospel  is  preached  with  success 
in  the  Nordi  part  of  Asia. 


CENTURY  IX. 

SOVEREIGN  PRINCE&     EMPERORS  OF  THE  EAST. 


Irene 802 

^Hoephorus 811 

MidiadI 813 


A.D. 

Leo  V.  Armenius . .  890 

Michael  II 829 

Theophilus 842 


Michael  IIL 867 

BasUI ..886 

Leo  VI.  PhikMophos. 


EMPERORS  OF  THE  WEST. 


▲•IK 

Charlemagne 814 

Louis  1 840 

Lothaire 866 

Louis  II 876 


A.  IK 

Charles  the  Bald. ..  877 

Louis  in 879 

Carioman 880 

Charles  ni.  deposed  887 


A.  IK 

Amolph,    king   of 

Gennany 899 

Louis  IV. 


The  title  of  Einpcioi  of  the  West  assumed  by  Charlemagne  king  of 
IVanoe,  a.  d.  800. 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN. 

A.  D.  I  A.  D.  I  A.  D.  I  A.  D. 

AlphoiiiotlieChitte8S4|  Ramiro..860|  Oidomio. •  862 1  Alphonao III. 


A.D. 

814 

Louis  I 840 

Ounles  the  Bald  ..877 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 

A.D. 

Louis  ni 879 

Carioman 884 

Chaifealll 


A.  D. 

Ettdes 898 

ChaikathelKmple. 


CSm/.  IX.j  CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLES. 
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KINGS  OF  ENGLAND, 
ne  Heptaidi  J  abolished  by  Ef^bert  828. 


E^bat 837 

^dwolf 856 


A.D. 

EtheUMdd 80a 

Ethelbert .866 


EdielndL 

Alfied  the  Gmt.. 


A.D. 

.871 
.901 


IL 
Donald  v.. 


KINGS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


A.D. 

.864 
.858 


A.D. 

CoDstantiiie  II.  . . .  874 
Ethua 875 


A.  II. 


Qiegm .. . 
DotuOdVL 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 


LeonL.. 
8«nhaiV. 
PiMdialL 


A.I>. 

816 

817 

824 

IL 827 

JL  afhiam  between 
Kuyfiint  ILaod 
S^mna. 

827 

IV. 844 

Sef^iiw  IL 847 

LeoIV. 854 


A.D. 

Pope  Joan 

Benedict  III 858 

Au  Bchiim    between 
Benedict  IIL  and 

Anaataiius 

NidiolatI 867 

Adrian  IL 872 

John  VIIL 882 

Martin  IL 884 

Adrian  III 885 

Stephen  VL 880 


Foimostta 897 

A  schism  between 
Fozmosus  and 
Seigius. 

Boniface  VL 897 

Stephen  VIL 901 

A  schism  between 
Stephen  VIL  John 
IX.  Romanus  L 
&  II.  and  Theo- 
dore IL 


AJICHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


Atbdad 
Wiilfifed« 


A.  D. 
.806 
.830 


A.D. 

Theogild 880 

Celnoth 871 


Adiebed.. 
Flegmund 


A.D. 


EnbaldlL 
WnUna  .. 


ARCHBISHOPS   OF   YORK. 


A.D. 

812 
831 


Wymnndas 
Wilferus... 


A.D. 


854 


THEOLOGICAI^  WRITERS. 


Nieephoffosof 
AmsJarios  of  1 


Constant. 
Treves. 
Studita. 
A8ob.nl«Aicfabi.hopor 

Lfoos. 
EpatuaL 

Oement,  Bishop  of  To. 
rin. 

Jenaa,   Bbhop  of  Or- 


hadph.  Bishop  of  Ly- 


Pnocins  of  Constant. 
flieodoR  AbucBia. 
Sknltts. 


Nioetas  David. 

Rabanus  Maurus. 

Hilduin. 

Serratus  Lupus. 

Drepanius  Ilonis. 

Dnithmar. 

Godeschalcus. 

Radbert. 

Bertiam  of  Cori>  j. 

Haymo,  Bidiop  of  Hal- 

berstadt. 
Walaftidus  Stnbo. 
Hincmar,  ArchMshop  of 

Rheims. 
John  Soot  Erigena. 
Ansegisus. 
Florus  the  Deacon. 

D 


Fkudens,     Bishop     of 

Tioyes. 
Remi  of  Lyons. 
NlchoUs. 
Adrian. 

Pope  John  VIIL 
Anastasius  BibUotheau 

rius. 
Anzilius. 
Theodttlph,   Bislpop  of 

Oileans. 
Smangdus. 

Aldric.  Bishop  of  Mans. 
Ado  of  Vienna. 
Isidoras  Mereator. 
Jesse,  Bishop  of  Am&ana. 
Dunfsle. 
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Amulo,   Archbuhop  of 

Hiliigalit,    Biibop    of 

C»mbr«y. 
VuuJdben, 
AngelanK. 


Epiphane*,   Anhbuhop 

of  CoDBUntia. 
Abbo. 

William  the  libtariui. 
Fonnocui. 


MethodiuB. 
Alfred  ihe  Onu. 
The  Emperor  Buil. 
Leo  ihe  Wise. 


Photlun. 

Suukngctua. 

EginlUM. 

Ribuiui  Mauru*. 

Abbo. 

Heicmpctl. 


CIVIL   AUTHORS. 


Methodlui. 
Wil>&idiig  Smbo. 
John  Scot  Eiigena. 
Alfred  the  0»t. 


Abau.Nabu. 
Khalif  Al.MunoD. 
AlbmtegnL 
Albumaur. 


The  Pauliduis. 

IcoDoUtiie,    or    1 

wonhippcn. 

Pi«de*tinuiuu. 
Adopduit. 


The  leoaodagtes  and  the 
Gtctk  Church  dii- 
iiented  from  the  Bi- 
khop*  ol  Rimie. 


A  mullinide  of  Natiooil  and  ProTindil  Councils  were  hdd  at  Rome, 
Altiaum,  Theonvilk,  Aeon,  Menu,  Rheims,  Taura,  Chaloni,  and  Ailes ;  at 
Constantinople  then:  wen  three  principal  Councils ;  at  Akm,  Pim>,  Lyons, 
ToulouK,  ChiJanB,  Bcauvois,  Curduba,  Soissonx,  Valendennes,  Carriliacuiii. 
TouJ,  Constaooj,  Senlig,  Troym,  Coten,  Fapia,  Wonni,  Ravenna,  and  Tri- 
buria.  Of  the  three  Coundli  held  at  Conilautinople,  the  Latins  esteem  ihe 
second  only  to  be  (Ecumenical. 


REMARKABLE   EVENT.S. 

Leaining  much  encouiaged  among  (he  Saracens.  Al-Mamon  oiden  his 
astronomcT  (a  measure  ■  d^rce  oC  latitude,  irhich  is  found  to  be  5G^  Atabian 
miles.  TheophUua  baniihes  the  painters  from  the  Eaiiem  empire,  on  accmiot 
of  his  hatred  tu  picluie  and  ini>ge..«orship.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  Saiona, 
Huns,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Sdavonians,  Russians,  Indiann,  and  Bulga- 
rians, conrerted  to  Christianity.  Trajisubstantiaiian  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  first  taught-  The  Sataccna  and  Normuii  perwxule  the  t'hriBiians.  The 
feaali  of  St.  Andrew.  St.  Peter,  St.  Martin,  S^  Paul,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Whiiauatide,  the  Epiphany,  the  Assumption  of  Mary,  and  Al!  Saints, 
ordered  to  be  kept  Id  the  Wemcm  Churches.  Organs  firat  used  in  the 
Western  Church  at  Aeon.  The  power  of  the  Pope  increases,  the  Bishops  are 
depressed,  and  the  Emperors  are  deprived  by  the  Popes  of  their  ccclesiasticaJ 
auiharily.  The  Papal  Decretals  forged.  Monks  and  Abbots  employed  in 
secular  affikics  at  the  courts  of  princes.  The  trial  by  cold  water  introduced  by 
Pope  EugeniQs  II.  The  Emperor  Louis  II.  [a  obUgcd  to  perfonn  the  office 
of  a  groom  to  Pope  Nicholas  1.  The  li^gends  of  the  saints  composed.  Photiuj 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  excommunicates  the  Pope.  The  eanonioitjon  of 
Saints  introduced  by  Pope  Leo  II.  The  t'nivemity  of  Osfoid  founded  by 
Alfred,  a.  n.  Bnj.  Alfred  composes  his  body  of  taws.  Petcr.peticc  granted 
to  Home  by  Etlwlwolf.  BeQi  first  used  in  Orccee.  The  Univcreity  of  Parii 
fiiUBded. 


pm^^^B 
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CENTURY   X. 

^1 

SOVEREIGN   PRINCES.    EMPERORS  OF  THE  EAST 

^H 

AlMuidcr 912     C™.tantineVn.  ..959      BmU  III.  «id 

-976'     ^^1 
1             ■ 

EMPKRORS  OF   THE   WE8T. 

^H 

Lonii  IV. 9IS     aaaj  1.  the  Fo«-l«9S6' 

.983'      ^^H 

KINGS  or   SPAIN,  i.e.   LEON   AND   ASTUHIAS. 

H 

A.D. 

Alphoon  m.  ab- 

dians 910 

Gudw 913 

OidooM  U. 983 

fMblL 934 

AlphooM  IV 931 

Runiro  II 950 

OidDouo  III 96S 

Ordonno  IV. 9S6 

SaiidMitwFat....»67 

lUmiro  III 

Veremond  11. .  . 
AlphonioV.... 

.999       ^^H 

KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 

^H 

a>.de>  lb  Simple  .989 
Uniii  d'OulMm«...9M 
Ixrth«irBll 986 

Lonli  ihc  Idlei  ...»a7 

Louis   was    tfac  lu[ 
king  of  the  line  of 

The  ihiTd  ncc. 

A.D.            ^^H 

.996 

^:Zr^.:::: 

KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Edviri 93a      Bdred 956      Edwinl  the  Marlyr .  97B 

AdidilaD 941      Edi>r 059     Etbeind  11 >| 

EdBuind 946     Edgu 076                                                             1 

KINGS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

».  B.                                                        A.  D. 

A-n. 

.094 
.998 

QulultoIII...HS     Duff 972 

ConrtMidne  IV  . 

POFEi 

,  OR  BISHOPS  OF 

OME. 

*.D. 
.990 
.935 
.939 
.943 
.948 
.958 
.903 

John  IX 903 

A  Bdilon   beMrccn 
John     IX.    ind 

vmS^tv 9oe 

I*oV S06 

A   tAtam   bBtmtm 
IcaV.udChri*. 

A  whiuu    between 
ChrUlophei    Mid 
Sergius. 

Sosioiilll 910 

Ai».t»lu.m....912 

KiephcnVIII 

John  XI 

Leo  VII 

Stephen  IX 

M«tin  ni 

John*^!.  .■.■■.'.'. 
A   Khlnn    benw 

JAn  X 937 

D!2 

, 

i       J 
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A.D. 

A.  D. 

A.D. 

Leo  VIIL . .  )    . 

.964 

Boniface  VIL . 

...975 

Gregory  V 998 

.965 

Benedict  VIL  . 

1   .   .   .  «r04 

A    schism  between 

John  XIIL  .  • . . 

.972 

John  XIV 

...985 

John  XVIL  and 

Domnus  II 

.972 

John  XV.  .  .  . 

985 

Gregory  V. 

Benedict  VI 

.974 

John  XVI 

...995 

SyWester  II 

ARCHBISHOPS  OF 

CANTERBURY. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Ple^und 

.917 

Odo  Severus  . 

. . . .  957 

Siridus 994 

Athelm 

.924 

Dunstan 

>  .  .  .  Ifoo 

Alftic 

Wolfhdm 

.934 

Ethelgar 

>  •  .  .  SflRf 

~ 

ARCHBISHOPS 

OF  YORK. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Adelbald 

.921 

Oakitel 

971 

St.  Oswald 992 

Lodeward 

.941 

Athdwold  . . . 

971 

Adulph 1002 

Wulstan 

.956 

TH 

[EOLOOICAL 

WRITE 

RS. 

Simeon  Metaphnstes. 

Luitprand,    Bishop    of 

Constantine  VII. 

Leontius  o£  Byzantium. 

'   Cremona. 

John  of  Capua. 
Nicholas  of  Constanti- 

Odo  of  Clugni. 

Notker,  Bishop 

of  Liege. 

Ratherius,     Bishop 

»    of 

Suidas. 

nople. 

Veiona. 

Roswida,  a  Poetess. 

Gregory  of  Ccsaiea. 

Hippolytus  the  Theban. 

Edgar,  king  of 

England. 

Epiphanes. 

Ooo,     Archbishop 

of 

JElhiduA, 

Severus. 

Canterbury. 

Heriger. 

Alfric,    Archbishop    of 

Etttydiius  of  Alexandria. 

Olympiodorus. 

Canterbury. 

Saidof  Akxandria. 

(Ecumenius. 

Pope  Sylvester  II. 

Flodoard. 

Odilo. 

Oswald. 

Joseph  Oeneaius  Atto. 

Burdiard. 

Sisinnius. 

Dunstan,  Archbishop  of 

Valerius  of  Astoiga. 

Hubald. 

Canterbury. 

1 

Jchn  Malela. 

1 

CIVIL  AUTHORS. 

This  Century  is  called  the  age  of  barbarism  and  ignorance.  Authors  were 
few  and  ignorant,  and  generally  wrote  upon  mean  and  trivial  subjects.  Tlie 
following  are  exceptions: 


Fope  Sylvester  II. 
Constantine  VII. 
Leontius  of  Byantium. 


Joseph  Genesius  Atto. 
Suidas  Geber,  an  Arabian 
chemist. 


Al-Batani,    an  Arabian 

astronomer. 
Rad,  a  chemist. 


HERETICS. 

The  old  schismAtics  and  heretics,  viz.  the  Paulidans,  Nestorians,  Aime- 
pians,  Eutychians,  Anthropomorphites,  and  the  Manidueans  troubled  the 
Cburch  in  this  Century  as  well  in  the  West  as  in  the  East. 

COUNCILS. 

Provincial  Coundls  were  held  at  Rome,  Otiedo,  Ravenna,  Soissoos,  Con- 
stance,  Trosdium,  Duisbuig,  Erftirt,  Rheims,  Constantinople,  Verdun, 
Treves,  Meaux,  Winchester,  Calne,  and  Senlis.  The  object  of  some  of  these 
Coundls  was  stated  to  be  a  rdbimation  of  disdpluie,  but  in  general  they  were 
occupied  with  trivial  subjects. 
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REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

The  Bohemians  coDTcrted.  The  Danes  invade  England.  The  NonnaDt 
cstabBdi  themsdves  in  Fianoe  under  RoDo,  A.D.  918.  Imptifln  of  Ae 
Huns  into  Ocnnany.  The  Moon,  a  ndxtme  of  Arabian  acd  AfiJcMl 
natiooA,  enter  Spain,  and  at  length  establish  themsdves  there.  The  powv  of 
^be  Monks  yery  high  in  England.  Italy  conquered  and  united  to  the  Gcnnan 
Empire  by  Otho.  The  figures  in  Arithmetic  are  hroo^t  into  Europe  by  the 
Saracens  from  Arabia.  Otho  III.  makes  the  Empire  of  Germany  elective. 
The  Christian  religion  is  established  in  Muscovy,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Poland.  P<^  Sylvester  II.  projects  the  Chiaades.  The  Russians  peneortp 
^be  Christians.  Manasses  the  first  plurslist  Bishop — justified  by  Baiomns,  on 
the  ground  that  St.  P^ter  held  Rome  with  Antiocfa.  The  Monastery  of 
Gembkmrs  founded  by  the  Emperor  Otho.  The  feast  of  All  Souls  institnted. 
The  baptism  of  bells,  the  Rosary,  and  a  multitude  of  snpentitions  rites, 
inimiffal  to  religion,  instituted  in  this  century.  The  trial  by  fire  introdneBd. 
The  two  iMtions  of  the  Turics  and  Saiaoens  united.  Fiefs  begin  to-be 
"in 


CENTURY   XI. 

SOVEREIGN   PRINCES.      EMPERORS  OF   THE  EAST. 


A.D. 

BaiQ    in.    and>1025 
Constantine  VIIL^  1027 

Ramanus  III 1034 

Michael  IV 1041 

MiduKl  V 1042 


A.D. 

ConstantinelX..  .  1054 

Theodoia 1056 

Michael  VI 1057 

Isaac  I.  Comnenus.  1059 
Coostantine  X.  . .  1068 


a.  IK 
Romanus  IIL  . .  I9ftl 
Michael  VH.  . . .  1078 
Nicephocns  IH.  .  1061 
Alexins  I.  Comnenus. 


EMPERORS  OF   THE  WEST,   OR  OF  GERMANY. 


A.D. 

Otho  III 1002 

Henry  II 1024 


A.D. 

Conrad  II 1039 

Henry  III 1056 


Henry   IV. 


A.D. 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN,  L  e.  OF  LEON  AND  ASTURIAS. 

A.D.  I  a.D. 

Alphonso  V 1028  |  Veremond  III 1097 


KINGS  OF   LEON  AND  CASTILE   UNITED. 

A.  D.   I  A.  D.  I 

Fcnliiuyid  1 1065  |  Sancho  II 1072  |  Alphonso  VL 


a.D. 


Robert 


KINGS  OF    FRANCE. 

A.  D.  I  a.  D.  I 

1031     Henry  L 1060    PhiUp  L 


A,D, 


KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 


A.  D. 

Edielied  IL 1016 

Edmund  Iionaide.  1017 
Canute,    king    of 

Dcmnark 1036 

HaraU  Hncfoot .  1039 


A.D. 

Hardicanute  ....  1041 
Edward  the  Con. 

fessor 1066 

Harold 1066 


A.D. 

Nonnan  line,  viz. 
William  the  Coo. 

queror 1087 

Wflliam  Rufuf  . .  1100 
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KINOS  OF  aCOTLAND. 


1004 

MtiiBOlin  U 1034 

1040 


A.D. 

Macbedi 1057 

Makolm  III 1009 

Donald  VILdethr.  1004 


A.D. 

Duncan  IL 1005 

Donildagain....  1007 


KINOS  OF   JERUSALEM. 


A.D. 


A.IK 


Oodfr^  chotn  Ung  m  1090,  diet  in  1100 1  Biddwin  L 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF   ROME. 


SvlfBtlsr  II 

Jolm  XVIU 

John  XIX 

SngiiisIV. 

Benedict  VIII.  . . 
A  acfaiim  between 

Qregarj      and 

Benedict. 

Jolm  XX 

Benedict  IlL.  •  • . . 

A  adiiam  between 

^medkt,  Sjlvaa- 


1008 
1003 
1000 
1012 
1024 


1033 
1044 


I 


ter  III.  and  Gxe- 

goiy  VL 

Giegory  VI 1046 

Clement  II 1048 

Damaaua  IL 1049 

Leo  IX 1054 

Victor  U 1057 

Stephen  X. 1058 

Benedict  X. 1059 

Nidudaa  II 1001 

A  fchiim  between 
Nichoba    and 


Benedict. 
Akzandor  II. .  • .  1078 
A  Bchiam  between 

Alexander  and 

Cadolaaa. 

Gregory  VII 1086 

A  schism  between 

Gregory     and 

Guy,    Bifhop 

of  Ra^renna. 

Victor  III 1087 

Urban  IL 1090 


ARCHBISHOPS   OF   CANTERBURY. 


A.D. 

AUHc 1006 

Bphege 1018 

liTingua 1020 


Agelnoth 1038 

EldnorEadsinus.  1050 
Robert 1052 


A.D. 

Stigand  deposed . .  1070 

Lanfinne 1089 

Ansdm 


ARGH9ISHOPS  OF  YORK. 


A.D. 

Wolstan  II 1093 

AjttOc  Puttock. . .  1050 


A.  D. 

Kinsiiis 1000 

Aldzed 1071 


niomas 


A.D. 

1101 
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Ditfamar,     Bishqp     of 

Merabuig. 
Leo  the  GnnnflMiiaii* 
Aimon* 
Fttlbert,  Bishop  of  Char- 


Adelbold,     Bishop     of 

Utiecht. 
Alexis  of  Constantinople. 
Bemo  of  Aogsbuig. 
Ademar. 

Bnmo,  Monk  of  St  GaL 
Bnino  of  Wurtxbaig. 
J^toftinc,  AfcfaMshop  of 

Canterbury, 
nieophaaes  Cerameos. 
"Sfiva  Doxopatrius. 


Michael  PmHus. 
Bfichad  Cerularius. 
Simeon  Jun'. 
tlieopbylact,  a  Bulgarian. 
Caidhuil  Humbert. 
Petrus  Damianus. 
Mazianus  Scotus. 
Ansdm,  Aidibish<^  of 

Cantobury. 
!▼•,  Bishop  of  Chartiea. 
Hildebert,    Archbishop 

of  Tours. 
Pope  Gregory  VII. 
Gkihard. 

Hugh  of  Bieteuil. 
Berthold. 
Hennannus  Contractus.  I 


Peter  of  Antioch. 
Glaber  Radul^us. 
Deoduinus,    IMop  of 

liege. 
Adelman. 
Nicetas  Pectoratus. 
Leo  of  Bulgaria. 
Giiitmund. 
Manasses,    Archbishop 

of  Rheims. 
John  of  Antiodi. 
Sigefirid. 
Suoonof  Gaa. 
Samuel  of  Meroooo* 
John  Xiphilin. 
Lambert. 
Adam  of  Bremen. 
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BauM>«riUfeHM. 
MdMlM  ^  Metene. 
Philip  the  Sotttny. 


OcUn  of  FiiMi. 
Tugflur. 
Guido  Arethio. 
EugMippiu. 


Dooinie  0f  Qisdo* 

Albcric 

(Mmn  of  CtfUcriHiry* 


An  anonynoiia  work,  mndi  oekbimted,  odled  Ifichxoli^giit,  wm  pubUlliid 
ID  this  oentuy. 


Leo  the  Gnunmaiian. 
Adelbold. 
Michael  Pienas. 
Audm,  Archbishop  of 

Cantabury. 
Stephen,  hi^  of  Hun. 


CIVIL  AUTHORS. 

Wippo. 

John  Scyiitsei* 

Avicenna,  an  Arabian. 

Alpbes,  a  Jew. 

Beraouai,  a  PlBTsian  poet. 

Rosoelin. 

John  the  FUtoeopher. 


John  CuTopalates. 

QvAio  Aietino,  the  in- 
ventor of  musical 
notes. 

Joaipnon,  the  fidse  Jo- 
sephus. 


HERETICS. 

The  leal  heretics  in  this  eeotuiy  were  the  Popes  aad  Cleigy  of  Rsiiia»  who 
taught  tiansabstantiation,  image-wonhip,  and  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics: 
BeraigBiias  boldly  maintained  the  truth  of  God  respecting  the  Sacrament 
against  them.  A  few  Manichees  and  Arians  were  to  be  fbund  in  the  West, 
'  some  of  die  old  heresies  in  the  East,  where  they  much  weakened  die 


COUNCILS. 

Pkofindid  and  Natioiial  Coondls  wire  held  in  this  century  at  Tumoigne, 
F^ancfort,  Bamberg,  and  Aken ;  also  at  Orleans,  against  the  Manldiees ;  at 
Miemegen,  Salingstadt  for  discipline,  and  Mentz ;  at  Umosin  for  canonizing 
Sc  Mtttial,  and  at  Psmpdnna ;  at  llbur  against  the  rtrringarians,  aad  at 
Constance ;  at  Sutrfnm  on  the  schism  of  the  Popes ;  at  Rome,  lUieims  to  diid- 
jgine,  and  Wonns ;  at  Rome  to  restrain  the  Bishops  of  Aquileia ;  at  Ilorenoe, 
Tours,  Lyons,  Colen,  Toulouse,  and  Compostella ;  at  Sutrium  to  depose  Pope 
Benedict ;  at  Basil,  Osborium,  and  Mantua,  where  the  election  of  Popes  by 
Cardinals  was  confimed.  At  Milan,  and  Mentz ;  at  Winebeswr,  when  the 
Bishop  of  that  See  was  deposed.  Several  in  EnglaBd  about  the  prbnaey. 
At  Rome  to  depose  the  Emperor  Henry ;  several  more  at  Rome  to  depress 
dK  Emperar;  also  at  Gapua,  Benevento,  Ostia,  Plaoentia,  Clermont,  and 
Tours ;  at  Baii  in  Apulia  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  &c. 


REMARKABLE    EVENT& 

A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,  a.  d.  1002.  The  Transyl. 
TsniaDS  converted.  The  first  Crusade  undertaken,  and  great  enormities  com- 
mitted. Jerusalem  taken  bv  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  a.d.  1099.  The  order 
of  Che  Shady  Valley  founded  by  John  Gualbert.  The  feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Vii|^  Maiy  first  observed.  Berengaiftw  condemned  for  denying 
die  body  of  Christ  to  be  in  the  SacmoMnt.  The  Emperoa  tisnisd 
with  great  indignity  by  the  Popes.  The  di^ty  of  Cardinal  is  instituted. 
The  feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  instituted  in  Engbnd.  The 
Primacy  adjudged  from  York  to  Canterbury.  The  Pope  prohibits  the  Bo- 
h— ians  the  use  of  their  own  language  in  divine  service.  Matilda,  duchess 
it  Tuscany,  mistress  of  Pope  Hildefaiaiid,  dies,  and  leaves  her  positsstw  I* 
dK  Chudi  of  Rome.  Scdy,  Castile,  Poknd,  and  Hnagary,  ars  eneied  inttt 
kingdoms.  Investitures  introdueed  in  this  oenunry.  I>iMinsday  Book  bsgu 
to  be  cpBipiled  from  a  survey  of  all  die  estates  in^England.  The  Emperors 
Henry  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  William  I.  of  Enghud,  Phi&p  of  France,  and  die 
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British  and  Gcnnan  Ghnidiei  oppose  the  cnamidnnfnti  of  the  Pbpei.  Ulttan, 
Bishop  of  Woroester,  depnTed  of  his  bishoprick  becsuse  he  did  not  nndostsnd 
die  naidk  Isngnagr.  The  Cisterdsn  and  Carthusian  aiders  of  Monks 
Ibnnded.  Hie  Emperor  Henrj  IV.  goes  barefooted  to  Pope  Oiegory  VIL  tp 
CSsousiiun,  and  does  homsge  to  this  spiritual  tyrant  in  the  most  abject  manner : 
"Baaj  sometime  after  was  able  to  depose  this  tyrannical  Pontiff.  The  feasts 
of  St  James,  Matthias,  Simon,  Jude  and  Mark,  instituted.  The  order  of 
die  Hospitalers  instituted.  Beads  first  used  to  pray  with.  The  service  accord* 
ing  to  the  use  of  Sarum  reoeiyed  in  many  Churdies  in  England. 


CENTURY  XII. 

SOVEREIGN  PRINCES.    £MPJE;R0RS  OF  THE  EAST. 


A.D. 

Alexius  L  Com.  .  1118 
John  n.  Comnen.  1143 
Emanuel  Comnen.  1180 


A.D. 

Alexius  IL  Com. ,  1183 
Andronicus  Com. .  1185 
Isaac  II.  Comnen.  1196 


Alexius  IIL  .... 


A.D. 


EMPERORS  OF  THE  WEST,  OR  OF  GERMANY. 


A.D. 

Henry  IV 1108 

Henry  V. 1126 

LoHiaiie  IL 1138 


A.D. 

Coniad  IIL 1162 

Frederic  I.  Barba- 
rossa 1190 


A.D. 

Henry  VL 1198 

PhiUp 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN,  i.  e.  OF  LEON  AND  CASTILE. 


A.D. 

Alphflnso  VI 1109 

A^hooso  VIL  . .  1134 


Alphonso  VIIL.li67 
Sandio  III 1167 


A.D. 

Feidhiand  II 1168 

Alphonso  IX. . . . 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 

A.  D.  I  A.  D.  I  A.  D.  I  A.  D. 

Fhflip  L  .  U08 1  Louis  VL  .  1137 1  Louis  VIL  .  1180  |  Philip  Aug. . 


Henry  I. 

8(e|dien  • 


KINGS   OF  ENGLAND. 

A.D.  A.D. 

1136     Henry  IL  Planta- 
1164         genet 1189 


A.D. 

Richard  1 1199 

John 


Edgv 


KINGS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


A.D. 

1107 
1124 


A.D. 

DaTid 1163 

Malcolm  IV. . . .  1186 


William 


A.D. 


KINGS  OF  JERUSALEM. 


A.D. 

Baldwin  L 1118 

Baldwin  II 1131 

Foulqufls 1141 


A.D. 

Baldwin  IIL 1182 

Almcric 1173 

Baldwin  IV 1186 


A.D. 

Baldwin  V. 1188 

Guy  of  Lusignan. 


Jerusalem  wis  ittakcn  by  the  Infidels  m  1187*  Afancric  reigned  from 
1196  to  1206. 
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POPES,   OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 


A.D. 

FHdiallL 1118 

A  sdiiim  between 
C3ement,Albert, 
Theodore,  and 
Maginulph. 

Gdadus  II 1119 

OOutai  n 1124 


HoDorius  II. . . 
Innocent  II. . . 
Celestine  IL  . . 
Ludus  II. . . . 
Eugenius  III. . 
Anastaans  IV. 
Adrian  IV 


A.D. 

1130 
1143 
1144 
1146 
llfi3 
IIM 
1159 


A.D. 

Alexander  IIL  . .  1181 
Ludus  III. ....  1185 

Urban  III 1187 

Gregory  VIIL  . .  1188 

Clement  ni 1191 

Celestine  III 1199 


ARCHBISHOPS   OF   CANTERBURY. 


A.D. 

Anaelm 1109 

Rodulf...' 1122 

William  Corbel . .  1138 


A.D. 

Theobald 1161 

Thomas  Bedcet . .  1170 
Ridiaid 1183 


A.D. 
Baldwin 1191 

R.  Fitz^oodin  . .  1191 
Hubert  Walter. . . 


ARCHBISHOPS   OF  YORK. 


IL 


.  • . . 


A.D. 
1108 
1119 


A.D. 

Thurstan 1142 

Henry  Muxdac  . .  1151 


St.  William 
Boga 


• .  •  • 


A.D. 

1153 


THEOLOGICAL   WRITERS. 


Gilbert,  Abbot  of  West- 


Guibert. 

Sigebert  of  Gembloors. 
Peter  Alphonao. 
Odo  of  Odeana. 
Geoffiey  of  Vendome. 
Rupert  of  Dnytz. 


Axnulf,  Biabdp  of  Li. 


Bernard  of  daiifaL 

Abelaid. 

Athefaed. 

Baldwin,  Ardtbiahop  of 

Cantoburr. 
Eathymius  Zigabenus. 
Wmiam  of  MaLoesbury. 
John  of  Salisbury. 
Thomaa  Bed[et,  Axdi- 

blsbop  of  Canterbury. 


Anadm  of  Laon. 


Soger  de  Horeden. 
Jobi  of  Salisbury. 
WUHam  of  Malmesbury . 
John  Zooaias. 
OcQ^ge  Cedienns. 
John  dnnamus. 
SwMer,  Bishop  of  St 

IkTid'a. 
Oodfiey  of  \lterbo. 
Pd^ghM,     Bishop     of 

QviedA. 


Gerrase  of  Canterbury. 
Nioephorus  of  Brienne. 
Ansdm,  Bishop  of  Ha- 

yelberg. 
John  Zcnoaras. 
MiduMl  Glycas. 
HutfhofSt.  Victor. 
Eaunerus. 
George  Cedienus. 
Peter  the  Venerable. 
Hooorius  of  Autun. 
Foudier. 
Alger. 
Gratian. 
Peter  Lombard. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
wmiam.     Bishop     of 

Rheinos. 
Gonstantius    Harmeno. 

pulus. 
OrdericVitaL 

CIVIL  AUTHORS. 

Abraham  Aben-Ezra. 
John  Tzetaes. 


Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

Nioetas. 

iVemer. 

Moses  Maimonides. 

Fortius  Aao. 

Fskandns. 


Eustathius,    Bishop  of 
Thessalonica. 


Coostantine  Manasses. 
Zaduuias  Chrysopolita. 

nus. 
Pbter  of  Bbis. 
Peter  Comestor. 
Peter  de  CeDes. 
Peter  of  Poictiers. 
John  Cinnamus. 
John  Beleth. 
Helmold. 
Gilbert,       Bishop      of 

London. 
Stephen  Harding. 
George  Xiphilin. 
Alexius  Adstenus. 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo. 
Theodore  Balsamoo. 
Richard  of  St  Victor. 
William  of  Auxerre. 
Bruno  of  Asti. 
Simeon  of  Durham. 


Geoffiey  of  Monmouth. 
John  of  Milan. 
Leoninus,  the  author  of 

Latin  rhymes. 
William  of  Newbuigh. 
Robert  Pulldn. 
Anyari,  a  Persian. 
Nestor,  a  Russian. 
Benjamin  of  Tudda. 
Si^omon  JarchL 
Alhasen,  an  Arabian. 
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HERETICS. 

Some  few  heretics  appeued  in  this  oentunr.  The  Bogomili,  the  Cathuistt, 
|]m  PiMginlini  (a  tort  of  AiUnt),  Eon,  Tnoquillus,  and  all  those  who 
lidd  the  docniiie  of  the  ocnponl  preMnoe,  Sue  'Ae  Pfc^brusiiant,  die  Hen- 
ildaiis,  Waldmsfs,  Albi^naes,  Apostolics,  Amold  of  Bresda^  and  some 
•dMn,  if  allowanoe  be  made  for  some  peculiar  points,  were  witnesses  fn  the 
T^dh  Ahdaid  and  Gilbert  de  la  Poiree  entertained,  as  was  said,  ezraneous 
opinions  upon  the  Trinity. 

COUNCILS. 

ProTincial  and  National  Councils  were  held  at  Rome  to  excommunicate  the 
Emperor;  at  London  respecting  investitures;  at  Troyes  and  Florence;  at 
Mentz  to  depose  the  Emperor ;  at  GKiardastat,  Jerusalem,  and  Leon ;  at  Rome 
sereial,  one  comprised  of  426  Bishops,  called  a  General  Council,  to  promote  the 
Crusades ;  at  Toulouse ;  in  STria  to  depose  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch ;  at  Capua,  Vienna,  Rheims,  and  Naples ;  in  London  sereral  respecting 
ttmried  priests;  at  Clermont,  liege,  Pisa,  Northampton,  Winchester,  Uaico- 
don,  Soissons,  Sens,  Antiodi,  Jerusalem,  Paris,  Tridnum,  Anagnl,  Beauvois, 
Tours,  Wurtzburg,  Cashd  in  Ireland,  and  Westminster ;  at  Rome  again  of 
900  Bishops  against  the  Albigenses ;  at  Verona ;  some  in  Denmark ;  at  York 
fbr  zefbrmation  of  discipline,  and  at  Westminster  on  the  same  subject. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

f^Mtitng  revived  at  Cambridge.  The  order  of  the  Knights  TempUrs 
instituted.  The  Sdavooians,  Livonians,  and  Flnlanders  reoen«  the  Gospel. 
The  second  Crusade.  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  is  overthrown,  and  the 
affidrs  of  the  Christians  decline  in  Sjrria.  The  third  Crusade  commenced. 
The  three  military  orders  increase,  viz.  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Ae  Knights  Templais,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary.  The  monastery 
of  Choeval  founded  by  Bernard.  The  order  of  Prsemonstrantes  founded  by 
Norbert  Bishop  of  Marburg.  The  feasts  of  St.  Thomas,  St  Bartholomew 
and  St.  LiUtt  instituted.  The  original  manuscript  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Melfi  when  that  dty  was  taken  by  Lothaire  II.  a.d. 
1137 :  die  Emperor  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  dty  of  Pisa.  The  insolence  of 
die  Popes  unbounded  t  contesto  between  them  and  the  Emperors.  The  order 
of  the  Gttmelites  founded  on  mount  CarmeL  The  Papal  Decrees  compiled  by 
Onidan  after  84  years  labour.  Becket,  Ardibiahop  of  Canterbury,  ssssssinsted  at 
ers  in  his  CkthedraL  The  dispoising  of  justice  by  circuits  first  instituted 
Ingland,  A-D.  1176.  The  Uws  of  England  digested  by  Glanville.  The 
scholastic  theology,  which  did  so  much  mischief  in  the  Church,  was  first 
taudlit  in  this  Centimr.  The  Waidenses  and  Albigenses  lay  the  foundation 
of  me  Reformation.  The  order  of  Eremites  establishol  according  to  the  rule  of 
AngiistiDe.  The  order  of  the  Grossed  Friars  instituted.  The  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses  psrseeolsd.  A  cruel  perseentian  of  the  Jews:  at  Yoik  alone 
iOO  pctisfaed:  stvoal  of  them  takiw  rsftige  in  the  Castle  there,  set  Ab 
to  the  plaee  and  afterwards  dmiiond  each  other,  with  dieir  wives  and 
diildreD,  to  eso^  the  rage  of  meir  enemies.  The  scandalous  sale  of 
indulgences  bmn  by  the  ^shims,  and  soon  aflcr  monopolized  by  die  Popes. 
Pope  Plsaohal  II.  ordos  the  Loid's  Sapper  to  be  administered  only  in  one  kmd, 
and  deprives  the  people  of  the  cup.  Academical  degrees  introduced  in  this 
ooitory  at  Bologna.  The  kings  of  England  and  ftmee  go  with  their  troops 
to  the  Holy  LaM.    Henry  II.  of  England  takes  poMession  of  IreUad. 
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CENTURY    XIII. 
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Alexiua  IlL  detht.  .  1201  |  Akiliu  IV.  delhr. .  1204  |  Al^us  Dam*.  ISM 
The  Greek  empire  subdued  bj  the  iMiai, 

LATIN  EMPEaORS  RESIDING  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


GREEK  EMPERORS  RESIDING  AT  NICE. 


EMPERORS  OF  THE  WEST,  OR  OF  GERMANY. 


Philip 1208 

OthatV 1218 

FndericIL 1260 

Coond  of  Sukbim, 
WflUMn  Mont  of 
BoDuid,  Richud  king 


of     England,      vith  Rodolphui  of  f       |^, 

Alphonm     of    Spain  Hapiburg.  i  ' ' 

uid  Ollocu  dF  Bohc  AdolphusofNau«al29S 

ini«,  were  compedlors  Albert  1. 
for  Ihc  empire. 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN,  i.e.  OF  LEON  AND  CASTILE. 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 


KINGS  OP  ENGLAND. 

.  13ie  I  Henry  III 1273  ]  Edward  I. . 

KINGS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


€0 
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POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 


Innocent  III.  . 
HoDorius  III. . 
Ofegory  IX. . . 
Cdetdne  IV. . . 
Innooent  IV. . . 
Alexander  rV. . 


A.D. 

1216 
1227 
1241 
1243 
1254 
1261 


Urtwi  IV.. 
Clement  IV. 
Gregory  X. . 
Innooent  V. . 
Adrian  V.  . 
John  XXI. . 


A.D. 

1264 
1268 
1276 
1276 
1276 
1277 


Nicholas  III.  ...  1280 

Martin  IV 1286 

Honorius  IV.  . . .  1288 

Nicholas  IV. 1292 

CelestineV 121)4 

Bonifiux  VIII. . . 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


A.D. 

Hubert  Walter  . .  1204 
Sle^ien  Langton  .  1228 
R.  Wethezahed . . .  1231 


St.  Edmund . 
Boniface  .  . . . 
R.  Kilwaidby 


A.  D. 

1242 
1270 
1278 


John  Peckham 
R.  Winchelsey 


A.D. 

1291 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF   YORK. 


A.D. 

Geof.  Plantagenet  1213 

Walter  Grey 1256 

.Qewal 1268 


A.D. 

Godfrey 1264 

Walter  Gifiard  . .  1279 
William  Wickwane  1286 


A.  D. 

John  the  Roman  .  1296 
Henry  Newark  . .  1299 


THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 


Joachim. 

John,  Bishop  of  Mace. 

donia. 
Demetrius  Chomatenus. 
Mark  of  Alexandria. 
Malachy,  Ardibishop  of 

AzmM^. 
Nketas  Choniata. 
JFkanoois  d*Ai8iae. 
Alan  de  risle. 
Jacobus  de  Vitriaoo. 
FMer  the  Monk. 
AjBtony  of  Padua. 
Gennanus  Casarius. 
William  of  Paris. 
Raymond  of  Pdmafbrt 
Alexander  Hales. 
Bdmund,  Ardibishop  of 

Canterbury. 
Tliomas  of  Spalatro. 


SaxD  Orammaticus. 

Ralph  de  Dioeto. 

Walter  of  Coventry. 

VlUdiardouin,  an  his- 
torian. 

Accural  of  Florenoe. 

Kimchi,  a  Spanish  Jew. 

Conrad  of  lichtenau. 

Roderic  Ximenes,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo. 

Michael  Coniat,  Bishop 
of  Athens. 

.Iv«l. 

Rigoid,  an  historian. 

Pmt  de  Vigncs. 


John   Peckham,  Arch- 
bishcm  of  Canterbury. 
Roger  Bacon. 
Albert  the  Great. 
Robert  Grosseteste. 
Vincent  de  Beauvais. 
Robert  of  Sorbonne. 
George  Acropolita. 
Hugo  de  St.  Caro. 
Ge(m;e  Metochita. 
Gttillaume  de  St.  Amour. 
Nicephorus  Blemmida. 
Thomas  Aquinas. 
BonaTentura. 
Gilbert  of  Toumay. 
John  Beocus. 
Nioetas  Acominatus. 
Theodore  Lascaris. 
Anenius. 

George  Pachymera. 
George  the  Cyprian. 

CIVIL  AUTHORS. 

Elmacin,  a  Saracen. 

Matthew  Paris. 

Sufiiidus. 

Thomas  Wick,  an  En- 

glish  historian. 
Albert  the  Great. 
Colonna,  Archbishop  of 

Messina. 
Foscari  of  Bologna. 
Cavalcanti  of  Florenoe. 
Darius,  a  fkmous  Jurist. 
Roger  Bacon,    a  great 

restorer  of  learning. 
Alexander  of  Paris. 
John  Holywood. 


Stephen  Langton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Robert  Capito. 

Thomas  Cantipratensis. 

Richard  Middkton. 

William  Durand. 

.£gidius  de  Columna. 

Gulielmus  Peraldus. 

Martinus  Polonus. 

Raymund  Martin. 

Jacob  de  Voragine. 

William  of  Auveignc, 
Bishop  of  Paris. 

Henry  d  Ghent. 

Pope  Boni&ce  VIIL 

John  of  Paris. 

William  de  SeigneUu, 
Bishop  of  AuxeiR. 

Gervase  of  Tilbury. 


Bartholomew  Cotton  of 

Norwich. 
Actuarius.  ' 
Sozomen. 
Michael  Scot. 
Abulfiuagius. 
Alphonso   X.    king   of 

Castile. 
Marco  Polo,  a  traTcDer. 
Frauds  Barberini. 
Vitdlio,  a  Polish  mathe- 

matidan. 
Engdbert. 
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HERETICS. 

The  Flagelluits. 
The  CiiaunoeUiones. 
Amalric. 


The  NettariAiu. 
The  Jaoobilet. 


The  MCt  of  the  Apostles. 
John  of  Pttma,    aadior 

of  "•*■  The  ETeriasting 

Gospd.'* 

The  Tnnsubstantknans,  sDd  imase  and  leUc-wonhippen,  Ac  The 
hensj  of  the  last  heretics  eombined  wim  other  sapeistitioiis,  was  taog^it  hy 
^bt  Pope,  his  Qer^,  and  die  idiole  Western  Chiucfa,  widi  some  fSnr  ex- 
ceptiooa,  vis.  die  Waldenaes,  Albigcnaes,  BMjhaids,  and  Begaina,  &c.  Ac 
who,  howerer,  were  called  heretics,  aldiough  they  propagated  a  oompaimdYeiy 
pure  doctrine. 

COUNCILS. 

ProTindal  and  National  Councils  were  held  in  Scotland  for  keepinff  the 
Sabbath ;  at  Rome,  where  400  Bishops  assembled  in  the  Latenn,  to  condemn 
the  Albigenses,  and  promote  the  Cmsades;  at  Oxfind  for  diKipline;  at 
Westminster  to  augment  the  Pope's  power ;  in  Germany  seyeal ;  at  London 
for  reformation ;  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Schoeningen,  against  maixied  priesto ;  at 
Bfcntz,  Oxford,  Rome,  Northampton,  London,  and  Vienna ;  at  Lyons,  what 
500  Bishops  and  1000  Abbots  assembled  to  cnndrmn  the  Greas,  and  to 
promote  the  Crusades ;  at  Soltzburg,  Wurtzbuig,  and  RaTenna ;  at  fiondnn, 
to  banish  die  Jews ;  at  Saltzburg  again,  at  Scnafhabuig,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
Colen ;  at  Lyons,  af^unst  the  impositions  of  the  Qeigy,  &c 

REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

The  fourth  Crusade  sets  out  from  Venice,  a.  d.  1203.  Constantinople 
taken  by  the  French  and  Venetian  Crusaders,  a.  i>.  1204.  The  works  of 
Aristotle  broo^t  from  Constantinople,  and  crmdfimnfd  by  a  Councfl  at  Paris. 
The  Albigmsrs  very  cruelly  persecuted.  Magna  Charta  signed  by  king  John 
at  Rnnnemede,  a.  d.  1216.  AH  the  slaTes  in  France  cnfrandiised  by  Loom 
VIII.    The.Tartarsnnder  Genghis-Kan  overrun  the  Saracen  empire. 

The  Inquisition,  estaUished  in  1204,  ia  entrusted  to  the  DominiaBa, 
A.  D.  1233.    The  General  Council  of  Lyons  for  renewing  the  Crusades,  a.  d. 
1245.    Midiad  Palsdogus  takea  Constantinople  after  the  Franks  had  reigned 
there67  years.    A  fifdi&usade  by  the  Italians  snd  Germans:  the  fifdi  Crusade 
was  headed  bj  Louis  IX,  who  took  Damietta,  but  was  soon  af^  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities, and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens :  he  died  of  the  plague,  and  was 
f*~«^«^     The  KEd^ts  of  the  Teutonic  order,  under  Hennan  de  Salta, 
eonTert  the  Prussians.    The  fiunous  astronomioJ  tables  are  composed  by 
Alphonso  X.    The  order  of  Monks  of  die  Hcdy  Trinity  instituted  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.    The  order  of  St.  Clare  instituted  by   Frands.    The  Sercn 
Electors  of  the  German  Empire  instituted.    The  order  of  PortdbuTe  in  Li- 
vonia instituted  by  Innocent  III :  the  Knights  of  Avis  by  Alphonso  kiMnof 
Spain.     The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  triumphs  over  all   opposition]    llie 
Popes  claim  die  power  every  where  of  creating  Bishops  and  Abbota.    John 
king  of  England  excommunicated  by  Pope  Innocent  IIL    The  empire  of 
dK  present  Austrian  Funily  begins,  a.  d.  1273.    Cardinals  begin  to  wear 
red  hats.     Hie  order  of  the  Kn^ts  of  the  Virgin  Bfary  instituted.    The 
adoration  of  the  Host  introduced  by  Pope  Honorius  IIL    The  DoonnicnMy 
Franriscans,  Serfites,  and  other  orders  of  Monks  founded  in  this  ccotnir. 
A  fiolent  comrorersy  between  the  IXwninicans  and  Frsnciscans  reroecdug  t&e 
fanmamlatf  conorotion  of  dis  Virgin  Mary.    Pope  Bonifoce  VIIL  institnlca 
Jubilees.     The  &cilian  Vespers,  iriien  8000  F^endi  were  mssisntd.    Nc- 
potim  first  avowed  at  Rome  by  Pope  Nidudaa  III.    Wales  f«»ipiffrd  by 
Edward  I,  and  united  to  En^and.    There  is  a  regular  succession  of  En^ish 
PttlisBcnts  tnm  the  year  a.  d.  1293.    The  Jews  are  drHca  out  of  France. 
The  Bible  divided  into    Chapters.     The    Ccrikoe   of   Soibonne   Ibnnded 
Mt  VwoM,    The  lisast  of  Corpus  Chritti  instituted  by  Pope  UrbM,  at  dM 
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suggestion  of  Thomu  Aquinu.  The  aider  of  CelesUnes  rounded.  The  order 
of  ihe  ServBQti  of  Mary  ituiilufed.  The  l^enda  about  the  Chapel  of  Lorelto, 
the  Tiaion  of  Simon  Slockiu>,  the  wandering  Jew,  and  other  abnudidei 
invent^  in  lUa  eennttj. 


CENTURY    XIV. 
SOVEREIGN  PRINCES.     EMPERORS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Andronicui  II.  . .  1320     John  V.  Pale-  (      ,.,,^     Manuel  II 

Andnmicun    III..  1341  I       ologct (--i-JJ"  | 

John  Contacuienus  uiurped  the  empiie  luider  J(^  V. 

EMPERORS  OF  THE  WEST.  OB  OF  GERMANY. 

Albert  1 1308     Loult  V.  Bar.  .  .  1347     Wencnlaui i 

Hmiy  VII 1313  |  Chtda  IV. 1378  [ 

KINGS  OF  SPAIN,   i.e.  OF   LEON   AND   CASTILE. 

Fudlnand  IV 1312     Peter  the  Ctnei .  .  13S9     John  I ] 

Alphonio  XI 1350  I  Henry  II 1379  I   Henry  III 

KINGS  OF   FRANCE. 

Philip  IV 13U      Philip  V 1322     John  II 1 

Louia  X. 1316     Charles   IV 132B     Charles  V 1 

John  1 1316  I  Philip  VI iSfiO  |  Charles  VI 

KINGS   OF   ENGLAND. 


KINGS  OF   SCOTLAND. 


POPES,   OR   BISHOPS   OF   ROME. 


.  1342 


Ocment  V i: 

John  xxn i: 

A  Bchiam  between 
Pelerand  John. 


Bcnedicl  XII. 
aenujiK  VI. . 

Innocent  VI 1302 

Urban  V 1370 

A  schiBni  betweea 


Ongarj  XI 13J8 

A  vkdoit  schism  in 
the  Popedom. 


POPES  AT  ROME. 

Boniface  IX. 


rbin  VI.  1389  I  E 


II  POPES  AT  AVIGNON. 

11  aeinentVII.  1301  )  Benedicl  XIII. 


J 
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ARCHBISHOPS   OF   CANTERBURY.                                           | 

A.D 

A.n. 

A.D. 

R.  WiadKbcr  . .  1313 

John  Uftbrd 1348 

W.  Wilde«J(,  . . .  137» 

WtltaJUyaold..  13:27 

T.  Bradwudme .  .  I34B 

Simon  Sudbury  .  .  1381 

Sitaon  Mephun  . .  1333 

SiiDonlilip 13G6 

W.C^.urfer....l3M 

J.StnUiild 1348 

Simon  lughvn  .  13J4 

Thoe.  Arundel  .  . 

ARCHBISHOPS  OF   YORK.                                                    1 

Wmiam      dc      U     '     '      Alexander  N«tU..  1388                    1 

WOliuDdeMcltonmi 

John  ThOTMby..  1873      Roberc  WiOdby  . .  1397                     1 

THEOLOGICAL    WRITERS.                                                   \ 

Nicophotu.  CiUiwu*. 

Benurd  Guido. 

Pet«rch. 

Bipnond  LuUr. 

Alvsrus  Pd«([iui. 

John  Cjpuisioles. 

Gregory  Aeindynuii. 
John  CwlKuienuB. 

■rheophanM,  Bljihop  of 
Nice. 

Demetrius  Cydoniu^ 

Philotheus. 

Nicbolu  Oiome. 
Philip  RIboi. 

Nicephorui  Gwgons. 

Anlonius  Andrew. 

JofaB  Don.  ScDiu.. 

Hen™  N.lJi». 

NUui  Rhodiiu. 

AndRwofNewoutk. 

ThoniM  of  BtTMburg. 

Muimu.  Pluudw 

Fnnds  ]d>rn>n. 

Rsfneiius  of  Piu. 

John  Taulerai. 

DunodufSLPartun. 

John  of  Fributg. 

Nkbo\u  <k  Lvn. 

Pope  Clcmenl  VI. 

John  Ruysbrodt. 

JoimOMem. 

Tbomu  JoTBiiu. 

MMUdDJeCfc 

WffluBOeewn. 

JohD  of  N.ples. 

CalhHlne  of  Siuuu. 

Nkhota.Tri.et. 

Albert  of  P«duft. 

Si.  Bridget. 

ABdTEwBom. 

Mi<J»dCeKnu. 

Getluid  of  Zalpheu. 

RkJmriftirT. 

pj™». 

Pierre  AiUi. 

WJttT  Buricr- 

Andronicui. 

Philippe  de  Muiera. 

Ridiud  ll*mp<de. 

Pe«t  of  Duishurg. 

Jordan    of   guedling- 

Rohrat  Hcdkol. 

Ludolf  [he  Saxon. 

Caidinal  Caicun. 

Fabri.  Bishnp  of  Char. 

An*bi»hopofC«n«. 

JuDH  of  Vimbo. 

bu^. 

CMdiiuJ  Balde. 

MichuJ  ADgriuua. 

John  WlcUillfe. 

(^orp;  of  Rimini. 

Bajinond  Jordan. 

ThmBH  SmbbL 

Pope  Benedict  XI. 

Johnde  Bfirgo. 

Guy  of  Peqiignan. 

Sluinel  (hryftilo™- 

WiUiwB  WoUtirt. 

NicholM         CahuiLu, 

C«din»l  Zabaretla. 

Tht  lut  13  an  Eo^h 

Archbishop  of  The». 

Slanilius  of  Padua. 

WriWfi.         ^^ 

«loni«. 

Albizi  of   Pi..,   »ith 

FeMTAanoIn. 

Richard,  Aicbbiihop  of 

mauj  olhem. 

.^^. 

AimngJ.. 

CIVIL   AUTHORS. 

Peamnh, 

Dinui  ftlugeUui. 

JoinvLlle. 

BOBCHK. 

E™id,  u>  hiiloriui. 

Peter  de  Apono. 

«iHiax. 

Hiyton,  Ul  hilloliui. 

Maniliu.  of  Padu, 

Uuetxw  of  Wotmin- 

AlbeRiDa  MusuUl. 

John  Andn. 

Oideric  de  ForlL 

Gentilii  d.  Folionck 

Nidioiu  Tnvtc. 

Leopold,     Biibop     of 

Peter  of  F«n«». 

ThoidoR. 

Bwnbi^. 

Arnold  of  VilkneUTe. 

Pelur  of  Duiibuig. 

Homodi  of  Milan. 

Williun  d<  Nn.g>». 

Albert  of  Slnabutg. 

Albergotll  of  Areiw. 

BtrlumofCaUbtia. 

PhQiD  of  Uvden. 

■   ^                                                                                                                 II 

Lcootiiu  Pilata. 


Nice 


HERETICS. 

Sptjinul  FimDCJKUU.  The  Palunites  or  HajchuU.  The  Dincen. 
Occiu  AkuIaiiub  w»s  burnt,  u  an  heredc,  at  Florence,  for  eiperimenls  in 
Mechuilca.  TnniubalitntkTiaiig,  ImBfte  ind  reLc-wonhippen,  utd  the  ad- 
beranu  of  the  fallen  Church  of  Rome,  am  be  conaidered  omr  u  corrupten  of 
the  Ooapd. 

The  achiam  bcliteen  the  Eailem  and  Wealeni  Churchn  conCinuea.  Manj' 
wlHieaseB  to  [he  truth  u'ae  againat  the  emm  of  the  Chntch  of  Rome,  tU. 
the  WiclifHtea,   lxillani>,  Waldensei,  &c. 

COUNCILS. 

Provincial  or  NationaJ  Councila  were  held  at  Paria ;  at  Toledo  four; 
U  ATlonoD,  PalcDZH,  WealniUuiter,  Aquileia,  and  Piu.-  tlie  objects  of  tbcie 
Coundu  wete  iritial  and  unituportant. 

REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 
Dante  and  the  White  Faction  baniihed  from  Florence.  The  Marinen' 
Compaaa  invented  or  iniprovi^  by  Flavio,  a.  d.  1302.  The  Popes  retnoTe  to 
Avignon  for  70  yeara,  A.  a.  !a08.  The  order  of  the  Knights  TemplBn  con. 
demned  andextinguiahedby  a  Council  a<  Vienna:  MoUy,  the  grand  maatci,aod 
■  number  of  Tcmplani  burnt  alive.  Edward  II.  dcpoaed  b;  Parliament,  a.d. 
1327.  The  Knighta  and  Burgesaea  Grat  alt  tt^ther  in  the  aame  hoiue  of 
Parllunent  in  Eitgland,  >.D.  1342.  The  ordet  of  the  Ganer  Inatituled, 
A.  T>.  1349.  Christianity  cncounged  in  Tartar;  and  China ;  but  loaei  ground 
towaidi  the  end  of  ihia  Century.  The  Lithuanians  converted.  The  Jews, 
in  aneial  counlrica,  compelled  to  embrsix  thu  Gospel.  PhUoaophy  and  Oredan 
Uteralun  are  cultivated  with  great  zeal  in  this  C«niury.  Disputes  betoeen 
the  Realists  and  NomitudiBts  tevived.  The  Papal  authority  somewhat  checked. 
The  itudcncc  of  the  Popes  ictnoved  ttam  Avignon.  Tlie  UniTersitiea  of 
AvigDon,  Perugia,  Orleans,  Angers,  Florence,  Cahora,  Heidelberg,  Plague, 
Perpignan,  Cologne,  Pavia,  C^iacow.  Vienna,  Orange,  Sienfla,  Erfurt,  Geneva, 
and  otbets  founded.  The  gteat  achiam  betwten  tihe  Popes  at  Avignon  and 
Rome  for  50  years.  The  Turks  first  enler  Europe,  a,d.  13u2.  The  whidc 
body  of  the  Canon  Iaw  waa  now  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  Clementiaea, 
ot  Conatltutiona  of  Pope  Clement  V.  and  the  Eimvagantea,  or  Conadtutioaa 
of  Pope  John  XXII.  and  hia  succesaois.  The  order  of  the  Jeauaies  of  St.  Je- 
rome, founded  by  John  Colombinua.  The  ordera  of  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Calhtu 
line,  with  xuny  other  new  otdera  of  Ifoaki  and  Nuns  instituted.  VVickliffe 
condemned  at  Oxford.  The  fesit  of  the  eonceplion  of  our  Ladjr  inatituled. 
Many  petuna  bum!  at  Augsburg  for  nulntaining  the  doctrine  of  Huas.  Onek 
Introduced  into  llalf.  Hebrew  first  taught  at  Oxford.  Conieits  among 
the  Frandacans  respecting  the  poverty  of  Qirisi  and  hit  Apoattes.  The 
Jubilee  ordered  to  be  cckbrated  every  St)  years  at  Rome.  The  Golden  Bull 
Rspoctiiig  the  election  of  an  Empctor  of  Germany,  &c.  ia  iasucd  by  Charles 
IV.  Pope  Cleitwnt  VI.  adds  the  country  of  Avignon  to  the  papal  dirriioriea. 
The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  is  suppMed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  a  conaecraied 
wafer  given  him  by  a  Domitucan  Monk.  Ounpowder  invented  by  Schwartz, 
a  Monk.  Tbc  Kn^hts  Hospilalera,  or  Knighit  of  Malta,  take  Rhodes  from 
the  Saracena,  a-d.  1310.  The  Bible  ia  tranalaled  into  Ktench  hy  the  order 
of  Charles  V.  The  festival  of  the  Holy  Lance  and  Nails  that  picreed  Jesua 
Chriit,  inadtuled  by  Pope  Clement  V.  The  banning  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. 
The  Emperor  Loub  of  Bavaria,  Philip  IV.  king  of  Fnnce,  and  Edward  til. 
•f  Enpliuid,  oppoae  the  tyranny  of  Ae  Popes,  ii^iher  with  n 
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CENTURY   XV.                                  ^H 

SOVEREIGN  PRINCES.     EMPERORS  OF  THE  EAST.                ^^H 

Muuelll-.Uai 

A.D.        ^^M 
|johnV[.  P^Ml.  H48|Co>.aUnCu>ePdMl.ufHMU5S      ^^H 

EMPERORS  OF  THE  WEST.                                        ^^| 
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1410 
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,                                      A.D.         ^H 

S>p<mund 1437      Frederie  III 1493       ^^1 

A^tII.ofAii>tiiil439  {  MuimiUui  L. . .                ^H 

KINGS  OF  SPAIN,  i.e.  OF  LEON  AND  CASTILE.                     ^^H 

Benij  ni 

Johnn 
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14M  1                                         1       lubdU.                           ^^H 
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Chulf  VI 

CtadaVII.... 

U3S  1  LouirXI Ties      Louis  XII *'"'      ^^H 

Hill  1  Ch.rie.  VIII. . .  .  U9B  i                                             ^^1 

KINGS   OF   ENGLAND.                                                ^^* 

Henij  IV 

H«i^  V. .... . 

Henrj  VI.  d*thr. 

Tira     EdwMd  IV was     Richird  III U85 

1433      Edi.»H  V 1483      Kaay  VII 

KINGS  OF   SCOTLAND. 

Robot  III 

r40fl     June*  II UM     Jamei  IV 1 

1437  1  June.  Ill 1488  1                                                            , 

POPES.  OB  BISHOPS  OF  ROME.                                            j 

BoDl&a  IX. . .  . 
IiuHxait  VII. .  . 
Ongory  IIL  dq> 
AkLr^  V.  .  . 
John  XXin.  dtp 
AraewcTtin... 

1404 

1406 
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1410 
14  IS 
1417 

MulinV 1431 
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Euaeniui      ud 

FeUsV. 
NichaU)  V 1466 

CallKus  III UM 

Piui  II 1464 

P«iiin 14J1 

Sxn*  TV.  . t4S4 

Innmxni  VIII.  .  .  149S                    ' 
Aleiuder  VI. . . . 
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AKCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


XV. 


A.  D. 

Thomas  Arandel .  1418 
H.  Chlchdey 1443 


A.D. 

John  StaflSnd ....  1452 
John  Kemp 1453 


A.D. 

Thomas  Botudiier  .1486 
John  Morton  ....  1500 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  YORK. 


Ridiard  Scroope 
Qenry  Bowet  . . 
John  Kemp  .  .  . 


A.  o. 
1405 
1423 
1450 


A.D. 

WOBam  Booth  . .  1464 
George  Nevil. .  . .  1476 


A.D. 

Laurence  Booth . . .  1480 
Thomas  Rothenm .  1500 


THEOLOQIGAL  WRITERS. 


John  Hass. 
Jerome  of  Prague. 
Paulus  Anglicus. 
John  Gerson. 
Herman  de  Petra. 
Thomas  Valdensis. 
Pope  Alexander  V. 
John  Capieolus. 
Peter  de  Anchacano. 
Nicholas  de  Clemangis. 
Theod.  Urias. 
Alphonsus  Tostatns; 
John  of  Antioch. 
Mark  of  Rhesus. 
Cftrdhial  Bessarion. 
George  Schokafiu. 
George  Gemistus. 
John  de  Turreaemata. 
George  of  Trebisond. 
JohB  Capistran. 
Laurentius  Valla. 
John  of  Segovia. 
Francis  de  la  Place. 
Reginald,  Bishop  of  St. 

Asaph. 
Antonhius,  Archbishop 

of  Florence. 
Thomas  a  Kemfkis. 


Antonius  de  Roselis. . 
Denys  RidieL 
Michael  Docas. 
Benedict  de  Acooltis. 
W.  d*Hottpebuide. 
Lorenzo  Justiniani. 
John  Gobelin. 
A^honso  de  Spina. 
Gregory  of  Heunbuig. 
Theodore  Ldio. 
Henry  of  Gorcum. 
J.  Ant.  Campanus. 
Alexander  de  Imola. 
Henry  Harphius. 
James  Perez. 
Bartholomew  Platina. 
Peter  Niger. 
John  de  Wesalia. 
HermoUus  Barbarus. 
Michael  of  Milan. 
Stqihen  Brulefer. 
Jeniitie  Savanarola. 
Mardlius  Fidnus. 
John  Tritheme. 
Picus  de  Mirandula. 
Anthony  de  Lebrixa. 
GaoAey  Boussaid. 


Jovianos  Pontanus. 
Nicholas  Simonis. 
Claude  de  SeysseL 
Simeon  of  Thessalonica. 
Gobelinus  Peisona. 
Henry  of  Hesse. 
George  Phranza. 
Vinoent  FendeieB. 
Julian  Csesarinus. 
Nicholas  Tudescus. 
Raymund  de  Sabunde. 
Catharine  of  Bologna. 
Gregory  Melissen. 
Marcus  Eugenius. 
Sylvester  Syropulus. 
George  Codinus. 
Gabriel  Biel. 
John  Nauderus. 
John  Nieder. 
Theodore  de  Niem. 
Mcholas  de  Cnsa,  Bi- 
shop  of  Brixen. 
James  Paradise, 
^neas  Sylvius. 
Peter  de  Natalibus. 
Cardinal  Andrew  of  St. 
Sixte. 


Leonard  Aretin. 
Gasparini. 

William  Lyndewood. 
Alexander  Chartier. 
Ft.  FteaL 
Christina  of  Pisa. 
Paul  of  Castro. 
Poggio  of  Fknenoe. 
Theodore  Gaza. 
Bart-Fado. 
R.  Sane,  de  ArevaUo. 
Laooicus  Chalcondylas. 
Jdome  Savanarola. 
Mardlius  Ficinus. 


CIVIL   AUTHORS. 

Picus  de  Mirandula. 
Foraitus. 

Marc.  Odt.  Sabdlicus. 
Anthony  Bonfinius. 
Jovianus  Pontanus. 
George  Gemistus. 
James  Alvarot. 
Gnaiino  of  Verona. 
Juv.-desUrsins. 
MaT.  Vegio. 
FUvio  Biondo. 
Jchn  Argyropulus. 
The  Strozzi. 
Boninus  Mombritius. 


Julius  Pomponius  Leetus. 

Angelo  Politiano. 

Fulgosi. 

A.  Uroeus  Codrus. 

Michael  ManiUus. 

Oliver  de  la  Marchc. 

Caiado. 

Isaac  Abrabanel. 

Ambrose  Calepin. 

BebeL 

Martial  de  Paris. 

Philip  de  Comines. 

Alex.  AchillinL 

Scipio  Carteromaoo. 
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John  BntisUi  PofiR* 
AMiM  Maautiiu. 
J.  Wbethamstede. 
Junes  BfMsdli. 
Bfatteo  Phlmiezi. 
VOkxi,  otherwiie  Cor. 

Imefl. 
MaDer  RttdomootMittS. 


Ict  RcttioiDioi 
.  Cbk&fad. 


Bttrth.  Fontiiis. 
Aadwniemof  ThcMil. 
fVuids  Fhiklpltiis. 
AWamW  de  Inrals. 
J.  Ant.  CampH»tt« 
Nicfaolat  Perotti. 
ThoniM  littleiOD. 
Ant.  of  PAlenno. 
Constantine  LMOuris. 


Andww  Boibatius. 
Gobdmus  PenouA. 
Bemaid  Justinbuii. 
Dieb.  Schilling. 
Rodolph  AgEicohu 
J.  Andieaa. 
Akx.  ab  Alenndio. 
Ckxnge  Memlak 
M.  M.  Boiaido. 
Antonio  Mancinelli. 
Robert  Ckigoin. 
Betn.  Gorio. 
Oabrid  AltiHus. 
WiDiftm  Caoondn. 
AL  RAmaodni. 
P.  Crinitus. 
Molinee. 
Cettes. 


J<^  Muimdias. 
Mark  MufuruB. 
Jason  Mahnis.  * 
Paodolph'  Coilaiado. 
Rodolphna  T^ngi^^f, 
Pietro  Cotfano. 
Abraham  Zadmt. 
LaarentiaB  VaDa. 
John    Fortescue,    U^ 

Chancellor    of    £n* 

gland. 
Dlng^kMaoB,    a    PoUili 

histodBn. 
All,  a  Persian. 
Afabdiah,  an  Anbian 

historian. 
Calentins. 
De  Monstrdet. 


The  White  ^etinen. 
The    Men  of  Under- 
standing. 


HERETICS. 

Transubstantiarians  and 
image,  saint,  and  re« 
Hcworshippers. 


Picard,  an  Adamite. 


WITNESSES    FOR   THE    TRUTH. 


The  Waldenset. 
The  Albigenses. 
The  Wickliffites. 
John  Huss. 
Jerome  of  Prague. 


The  Calixtines. 
Ovebites. 
Orphans. 
Taborites. 
Bohemian  Brethren. 


John  Petit. 
John  Wesselus. 
Peter  Osma. 
Matthew    Grabon. 
Jerome  Savanarola. 


COUNCILS. 

Coundls  were  held  at  Aquileia  respecting  the  schism  of  the  Popes.  At 
Pim,  wliere  Gregory  and  Benedict  were  deposed;  at  Constance,  a.d.  1414, 
where  there  were  assembled  at  that  time,  according  to  some  authors,  1  £hn- 
peror,  4  Fatriardis,  29  Cardinals,  346  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  564  Abbots 
and  Doctors,  1000  seoilar  Princes  and  Noblemen,  450  strumpets,  600  barbers, 
and  320  mhistrels  and  jesters.  At  Pl^pia,  but  removed  to  Soia ;  at  BasU, 
which  by  adjournments  lasted  15  years.  At  Florence  and  Fenanu  At 
the  I^Ueran,  to  put  down  (he  Coundl  of  Basil ;  at  Tours  for  Reformation ; 
at  Lyons,  &c. 


REMARKABLE    EVENTS. 

The  art  of  printing  discovered  at  Mentz,  a.  o.  1440.  The  first  book 
which  was  printed  with  metallic  types  was  the  Vulgate  Bible,  in  2  volumes, 
A.  D.  1450,  at  Mentz.  The  Moors  and  Jews  are  converted  in  Spain  by  force. 
Colnmbua  discovers  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  Jamaica.  Constao. 
UBOf^  taken  by  the  Tucks,  a.  d.  1453.  Ldtemture  flourishes  in  Italy  and 
Naples.  The  study  of  the  Greek  language  introduced  into  France.  The 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  introduced  into  Germany.  The  calamities  of 
the  Greeks  under  the  Turkish  government  tend  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing among  the  Latins.  John  Huss  and  Jerorfie  of  Prague  committed  to  the 
flames  fiir  preaching  the  truth.  The  reformation  of  the  Church  attempted  in 
vain  in  the  couneu  of  Basfl.  The  POpes  of  this  century  commit  ipadSal 
enofmities.    The  Coundl  of  Constance  takes  the  sacnonental  cup  from  die 
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laitT,  and  deckici  it  Uwftil  to  fiolate  the  most  lolemn  engagemoits  whcor 
made  with  hoetki^  Sir  John  OUIcMtle  bannd  and  burnt  in  England  te 
his  leligioua  opiniona.  Wickliff's  bodr,  after  naving  been  buried  forty  jean, 
dug  up  and  burnt  by  order  of  the  Pope.  The  feast  of  the  Viiitatian  of 
our  liady  instituted  at  Basil  for  snooeaa  aoainst  tlie  Turks.  The  ofder  of 
the  Friars  Minims  instituted.  The  feast  of  &  Trsnsfiguratiim  of  CShiist  insti- 
tuted  by  Pope  Calixtus.  The  oekbratian  of  the  Jubilee  at  Rome  altered  from 
tren  fiOth  to  ewttj  25th  year.  A  dreadful  war  commcneed  with  tlie  Hussitaa 
by  toe  Pope's  adherents.  The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  instituted.  The 
massacreofVames  in  the  Tear  1444.    The  Inquisitian  introduced  into  Castile 

Ct  the  Moors.  The  Univcnitaea  of  Leipsic,  Lonvain,  I^dbuig,  Rostock, 
Tubingen,  WurUburg,  Turin,  Ingddstadt,  St.  Andrew's  in  Sootland, 
Poictiers,  Glasgow,  Gripswalde  in  Pomennia,  Pisa,  Bonrdcauz,  Treves, 
Toledo,  Upsal,  Menu,  anid  Copenhagen  founded  in  this  century.  The  Prag- 
matic Sanction  established  m  France.  The  Portuguese  sail  round  the  Ca^ 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  East  Indies  under  Vasques  de  Ganuu  The  Univcnity 
of  Caen  in  Nbrmandy  fbunded  by  the  English. 


CENTURY   XVI. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCE&    EMPERORS  QF  GERMANY. 


A.  D.    I  A.  D. 

Maximilian  1 1519     Ferdinand 1664 

Charles V.abdicatcsl6M  I  Maximilian  II...«..1576 


Rodolph  II». .••«.... 


A.D. 


A.I>. 

Philip  II 1598 

Philip  IIL 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN. 

A.  D.  ,   A.  D. 

IsabeUa  and  Fer.  >  1604     Jane  his  wife. 1616 

dinand  V i  1616     Charles  L  (V.  of 

Philip  L  of  Austrial606         Germany). 1668 

Philip  II.  seizes  Portugal,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish 
kings  tiU  1640. 

KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 


A.D. 

Louis  XII 1616 

Francis  1 1647 

Henry  II 1650 


A.D. 

FrandsII 1660 

Charles  IX 1674 


Henry  III. 
Henry  IV. 


A.D. 

.1689 


KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 


A.D. 


Henry  VII 1609 

Henry  VIII 1647 


A*D. 


Edward  VI 1563 

Mary 1668 


Elisabeth. 


KINGS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


A.D. 

James  IV 1613 

James  V 1649 


Mary  beheaded 
James  VI 


A.  D. 

.1687 
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CZARS   OF   MUSCOVY. 


fint  Car,  John 
BMiknrits  idgiDed  in 
^  fifteenth  oentwy. 


A.  i>. 
John  BMilowiti....l505 
Baafl  iTanowiti...  .153S 
JohnBMi]owitiILi584 


A.2>. 

Theod.  lTanowits..l607 
Borle  Gadenow.... 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 


VL 1603 

Pint  UI 1503 

Joliiu  II 1513 

Leo  X 1522 

Adikn  VI ....1523 

VIL 1534 


Pftul  III 1550 

JuUus  III 1555 

Maitellus  IL 1555 

Paul  IV 1560 

Plus  IV 1606 

PlusV 1572 


Grcgory  XIII 1580 

Siztue  V 1500 

Urtwn  VII 1500 

Giegory  XIV 1501 

Innocent  IX. 1502 

OemeDt  VIII 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


A0IU 

Henry  Dean.. 1502 

Wm.  Waiham......l5ai2 

Humai  Cruinier...l555 


A.  D. 

Reginald  Pok 1558 

Matthew  Paricer....l575 


A.  Dw 

Edmnnd  Orindal...l583 
John  Whilgift. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  YORK. 


A.I>. 

Thomat  Sa?i^^....l506 
Christ.  Bainhrid9B.l514 
Thomas  Wolsej...l530 
Edward  Lee 1544 


A«I>. 

RobertHoIgate  dep.l55S 
NicholasHeathdep.1500 
Thomas  Young.... .1568 


A.DW 

Edmund    Orindal 

tianakted 1575 

Edwjn  Sandjs 1588 

John  Piers 1504 


THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 


John  Sleidan. 
William  Budsns 
Besiderius  Erasmus. 
Martin  VaAa, 
Philip  Mdancdion. 
John  Brentius. 
Bsartin  Buoer. 
Uhic  Zning^ 
Peter  Oalatin. 


Sir  Thomas  Move. 

J.  Whitgift,  Archbishop 

of  Canterimry. 
John  Fisher. 
John  CEcolampadias. 
Andrew  Cadstadu 
John  TOigius. 
James  Faber. 
Matthew  Fladus. 
JofanCalTin. 
Martin  Chemnits. 
James  Andreas. 
DaTid  Chnrvus. 
WiOismFaieL 
TbeodoBBeau 


Fanstus  Sodnus. 
Arias  Montanus. 
Andrew  Ostander. 
Mf^id^nM  Hunnius. 
Mdchior  Canus. 
Iiyaenis. 

Geoige  WiceDus. 
Cardmal  Bdlarmin. 
John  Stella. 
Albert  Crantiius. 
Thomas  Hlyricns. 
Nicholas  Sanderus. 
IsidoTB  Gaiius. 
John  Major. 
Andrew  Vega. 
Fiands  Vatablius. 
Gsidinal  Sadoletns. 
Cardinal  Cortedus. 
John  CochlsBus. 
Alphonsus  Zsmora. 
John  Louis  Vivaldus. 
James  Almain. 
SpagnoU. 

Augustine  Dathus. 
I  Pope  Adrian  VL 


IVtro  de  Monte. 
Pope  Leo  X 
Albert  Pilous. 
Henry  VIIL    king   of 

Louis  ViTes. 
Sanctes  Pligninus. 
Leo  de  Castro. 
Matthias  Ugonius. 
Cardinal  Cajetan. 
James  Hoogstraat. 
Ambrose  Catherine 
John  Fabor. 
Ortuin  Giatius. 
John  Eckius. 
Leander  Alberti. 
Nicholas  Semrius. 
Peter  Canisius. 
Cesar  Baronius. 
Fnmds  Riben. 
Pierre  Pithou. 
Michael  Baius. 
William  Alan. 
JohnColet. 
Nicholas  Hazpsfield. 
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Louis  Molina. 
John  Maldonat. 
Gervd  Mercator. 
John  LeuncUvius. 
Alphonsus  Salmeron. 
Jerome  Natalii. 
John  Peter  Ma£fei. 
Cardinal  Hotios. 
Coinelius  Janaenioi. 


Above  65 
die  Holy  Soiptnies. 


John  Tillet. 
De  Vargas. 
Cardinal  Seripand. 
Andrew  Masius. 
Pope  Paul  IV. 
Jdb   Albert   of  Wid- 

manstadt. 
Geoige  Cassander. 
Thomas  Stapkton. 


John  Meroerus. 

Francis  Xavier. 

Ignatius  Loyola. 

Bishop  Ghudiner. 

Jerome  Oleaster. 

J.  Ben  Chaim,  who 
published  an  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

James  Nadantus. 


writers  employed  themselves  in  the  exposition  of 


CIVIL   AUTHORS.    BRITISH. 


Sr  Thomas  Mne. 
Thomas  Linacre. 
Samuel  Purchas. 
Thomas  Elliot. 
Hector  Boethius. 
Edward  Wotton. 
John  Christophecaon. 
Cuth.  TonstaL 


Roger  Ascham. 
John  Kaye. 
Thomas  Smith. 
George  Buchanan. 
Edmund  Spenser. 
Alexander  Arbuthndt. 
Sir  PhiUp  Sidney. 
John  Fox. 


Fhmds  Walaingham. 
Edward  Grant. 
Edmund  Anderson. 
John  Dee. 
Thomas  Craig. 
G.  Creighton. 
Edward  Brerewood. 
J.  Leland  the  antiquary* 


"Wniliam  Bude. 
Clement  Marot. 
TxandB  Rabelais. 
Ja.  Dubois  (Sylvius). 
PkoeGilles. 
Or.  Finee. 

Rob.  Etienne  (Stephens). 
P.  Belon. 
William  MoieL 
Adrian  Tumebns. 
Ch.  du  Moulin. 
Gilbert  Cousin. 
Ifichad  de  PHospitaL 
Ii.le  Roy  (Regius). 
Laurence  Joubert. 
James  Pelletier. 
Fiands  de  BeDeforest. 


FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

Mark  Anthony  Muret. 
Peter  Ronsard. 
J.  Doiat. 
Francis  Hotoman. 
James  Amyot. 
Michael  de  Montaigne. 
Michael  de  Castelnau. 
Peter  Pithou. 
John  Bodin. 
Nich.  Vignier. 
Bl.  de  Vigenere. 
Henry  Etienne  commonly 

called  Stephens. 
Claude  Fauchet. 
J.  De  Senes  (Senanus). 
John  James  Boissard. 


John  Passerat. 
P.  Daniel  d^Orkans. 
Frsnds  Victe. 
Cardinal  d'Ossat. 
Robert  Constantin. 
Joseph  Scaliger. 
Nicholas  Rapin. 
J.  Papiiius  Masson. 
Brantome,  or  Peter  de 

Bouideilles. 
Stephen  Pasquier. 
Hubert  Languet,  author 

of  the  Vindiciae  cootia 

Tyrannos. 
P.  Morin. 
James  Cujas. 


Amerioo  Vespocd. 
A.  F.  Gsazzim. 
LeoQidni,  the  translator 

of  Gakn. 
Fteter  Pomponaoe. 
Peter  Gravina. 
Sannaiarius. 
M.  A.  Casanova. 
Nicholas  Machiavel. 
EUeronymns  Vlda. 
John  Lascaris. 
Ladovioo  Ariosto. 


ITALIAN    AUTHORS. 

Alcyonius,  the  translator 

of  Aristotle. 
Bemardine  Maflei. 
Francis  Chiicdardini. 
Cardinal  Bembo. 
Cardinal  Sadofetus. 
Andrew  Aldati. 
M.  A.  Flaminio  d*Imola. 
Lilius  Giraldus. 
Jerome  Fracastor. 
Polydore  Vhfgil. 
M.  A.  Majongio. 


Peter  Aretin. 
John  de  la  Casa. 
Louis  Alamanni. 
N.  Tartaglia. 
Maroellus  Psiingenius. 
Julius  Cssar  Snliger. 
Zanchius. 
Gabriel  Faemo. 
Gabriel  Fallopius. 
J.  Acronius. 
Ludovico  Comaro. 
Francis  Robortello. 
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Aonius  Palearias. 
Onuphrins  PanvinL 
Argentieri. 
Bv.  de  Vignok. 
Pteil  Manutius. 
Jcnme  Cudan. 
AndmFdladia 
Charies  Sigonini. 


P.  Victorius. 
Octa?ian  Femri. 
James  Zabaiella. 
Louis  Guicciaidinl. 
Angdo  de  Costanio. 
Torquato  Tasso. 
Frandsco  FhtsM, 
Antonio  Riccoboni. 


Outdo  Panciroli. 
And.  Cisalpino. 
Natalia  Comes. 
Ulysses  AldrovandL 
Battista  Goarini. 
Gratiani. 

J.  Jocondi,  who  discover- 
ed the  Letters  of  FUny. 


SWISS   AUTHORS. 


Pttaoehnis. 
Theodore  Bibliander. 


Theodore  Zuinger. 
Isaac  Casaubon. 


GERMAN,  DUTCH,  and  FLEMISH  AUTHORS. 


John  Reuchlin. 
P.  MoseOan. 
M.  AarogaDus. 
H.  C  Agrippa* 
I>esidaiu8  Erasmus  of 
Roctodam. 


Simon  GrjDsnis. 

Andrew  Bariand  of  Zea- 
land. 

Nidiolas  Copernicus,  a 
Prussian. 

Oonrad  Peutinger. 

J.  Secnndns  of  the  Hague. 

J.  and  Glaus  Magnus. 


Paul  Fagius. 
Sebastian  Munster. 
John  Agricola. 
John  Slddan. 
Gasp.  Brusdiius. 
Peter  Lotichius. 
Conrad  Gesner. 
Geoige  Fabricius. 
Andrew  Masins. 
Joachim  Gamerarius. 
VigiliusofZuicbem. 
Hubert  Gdtiius. 
John  Sturmhis. 
J.  Sambuc 
Auger  Oislen  Bnsbec. 


iaphelengius. 
OrteUus. 


John  Leundayius. 
Gerard  Mercator. 
LcT.  Torrentius. 
Frands  Rai 
Abraham 
Heumius  of  Utrecht 
Justus  Lipsius. 
P.  Merula  of  Leyden. 
Abraham  Gorianis. 
Sdionsus. 
Van  Meteren. 
Dominic  BaudSus. 
Tydio  Brahe  and 
Nicholas  Craig  were  Dan- 
ish Authors. 


CHRISTIANS  OF  VARIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


^Vgricola  of  Islebcn,  chief 

of  the  Antinomians. 
Blichad  Senretus. 
N.  Amsdoiff. 
Gaspar  Schwenckfddt 
AnoKw  Osiander. 
Stancarus. 
The  Adiaphorists. 
Interimiftts. 
(ieorge  Major. 
The  SyneirastB. 
Matthew  nadus. 


The  Crypto-Calvinists. 
Anabaptists. 
Mennonites. 
Theoph.  Paracelsus. 
William  Postellus. 
David  Geoigius. 
Francis  Pucius. 
Agrippa. 
Cassander. 
Wioelius. 
Conr.  Vorstius. 
Samud  Huber. 


Valentine  Gentilis. 
Lselius  Sodnus. 
Faustus  Socinus. 
Quintin,  chief   of  .  the 

Libertines. 
Transubstantiarians,    or 

Roman  Catholics. 
The  Church  of  Geneva. 
The  Lutherans. 
Church  of  England. 
Swiss  Church. 
The  Hugonotfl. 


The  Reformation  of  the  Church  took  place  in  this  Century;  sec  the 
Remariubk  Events. 


COUNCILS. 

The  Council  of  Pisa,  and  at  the  Lateran.  The  Council  of  Sens  to  reform 
the  Church.  A  Council  at  Cologne  fm  the  same  purpose.  The  Council  of 
Trent  begins  A.D.  1545,  and  continues  18  yean.  A  Provincial  Goundl  at 
Milan  1565 ;  another  at  Milan  1569.  A  Synod  at  Dresden ;  another 
Council  at  Milan  1573;  another  at  the  same  place  1576,  also  in  1579, 
and  in  1582.  A  Council  at  Aken  for  disdpline.  These  Councils  were 
assembled  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  the  Reformers  also  held  many 
confticnoes  with  the  design  of  establishing  imity  of  sentiment. 
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REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

The  ^orioiit  BukaoaJdatt  begun  by  LuAer  in  Gcnnany,  a.d.  I6I79 
by  GidTin  in  f^nuoe  in  1539,  and  br  Zuinff^  in  Swiuerland  in  1618.  The 
name  of  Protestaota  be^bia  to  be  adopted  fiom  the  Diet  of  ^iie,  ▲.!>.  1629. 
The  RefopinatioD  begins  in  England,  A*  o.  1584.  Henry  Yllt.  lenonncea  Ua 
aDedance  to  the  Pope.  The  Star  Chamber  eieeted  by  Cardinal  Wola^. 
Cardinal  Ximenea  pubUahes  the  Ccnnplutenaian  Bible.  The  oida  of  the 
Capuchina  inatituted.  Edward  VI.  promotea  the  Refonnadon  in  England. 
The  Protestants  penecated  in  Fhmoe,  and  other  places.  The  Bible  com. 
manded  to  be  pubuahed  in  i^ogliah.  The  Churdies  of  Denmark  refonned  by 
BurgenharioB,  a.d.  1637-  l%e  league  of  the  Protestants  at  Smalcald  1531. 
The  controversy  between  Osiander  and  the  Divines  of  Wittenberg  about 
jnatification.  The  Inquisition  very  violent  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Reforma. 
tioD  in  Scotland  by  John  Knox  in  1560,  and  in  Ireland  by  George  Brown 
At  the  same  time  :  it  was  introduced  into  the  United  Provinces  in  1566,  and 
into  Sweden  by  Olaus  Petri  in  1530.  Dreadful  persecutions  of  the  PvotcsU 
ants  in  England  by  Queen  Maiy.  Latimer  and  Ridley  burnt  at  Oxford 
in  1555.  Tbe  name  of  Hugonots  given  to  die  Protestanu  in  France.  The 
Ptaal  missionariee  spread  the  Goimel  |n  India,  Japan,  and  China.  The 
Umversity  of  Leyden  founded.  Tne  order  ef  the  Jesuiu  established  by 
Ignatius  Loyoja,  ▲.  d.  1540.  Pope  Pius  nronounces  a  sentence  of  deprivation 
against  Queen  EUiabeth.  The  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris,  and  other 
parts  of  France,  in  which  70  000  were  murdered,  a.d.  1572.  The  Republic 
of  Holland  bedna  b-y  the  Union  of  Utrecht.  Pope  Chegory  introduces  the 
New  Style,  when  the  5th  of  October  waa  counted  the  15th,  a.d.  1582. 
Leo  X.  sbrogatea  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  substitutes  the  Concordate. 
The  Inquisition  established  at  Rome  by  Paul  IV.  The  war  of  the  peasanta. 
The  Jmits  expelled  France  for  nine  years.  The  edict  of  Nantes  granted 
to  the  Protestants  br  Hepry  IV.  of  France.  The  Universities  of  \nttenberg, 
Yhmcfort  on  the  Oder,  Alcala,  Saragoasa,  Marpurg,  Seville,  CcnnposteUis 
Oviedo,  Grenada,  Frsneker,  Strasburg,  Parma,  Macerata,  Tortosa,  Coimbra, 
Koningsberg,  Florence,  Rbdms,  Dillingen,  Mexico,  St.  Ddmingo,  Tarragona, 
Helmstadt,  Altoif,  Piidcrbom,  and  Sigen  were  founded  in  this  century. 


CENTURY    XVII. 

SOVEREIGN  PRINCES.    EMPERORS  OF  GERMANY. 

A.O. 


A.D. 

Rodolphll 1612 

Matthias 1619 


Ferdinand  IL 1637 

Ferdinand  III 1658 


Leopold  I. 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN. 

A.  D.  I  A.  O.  I  A.  D. 

FhiUp  m ,1621  iPbmpIV 16651  Charleall 1700 

Portugal  throws  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  the  year  1640,  under  John,  duke 
of  Biagansa. 

KINGS  OF  FRANCE, 

A.  D.  I  A.  O.  I  A.  P. 

Henry  IV 1610 1  Louis  XII^. 16431  LouU  XIV 
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KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 


A.D. 

EUaOKdi 1003 

James  L  (VL  of 
8cotlMid)gOfein> . 


SooUaod*...* 1696 

Chaiies  L  beheMdedl649 
CranwiellylxKdPio- 

tector 1668 


Chaiies  IL 1640 

James  IL  abdkateslOSS 
Wimamin.  and  1 1708 
Mary 516M 


CZARS  OF  MUSCOVY. 


, 1606 

Theod.  Boriisowits.1606 
The   hiao    Beme- 

trius 1606 

Bsflfl  IL  Ziuki....l610 
Banetiiiis  IL 1610 


Demetrius  lU 1610 

Uladialaiis  of  Po- 

land. 1613 

Demetrius  IV 1613 

Michael  Theodoro- 

wits 1646 


Alexis     Midiaelo. 

wits 1676 

Theod.  AIezknnts.l68S 
Ivan  or  Jflhn,and  >  1606 
FMer  the  Gieat) 


8TADTHOLDERS   OF  THE   UNITED   PROVINCES. 

The  fint  Staddiolder  and  glorimis  founder  of  their  liberty  was  WHliam  L 
n^died  A.i>.  1684. 


1636 

IMcric  Henr7.....1647 


D. 


WiUliamlL. 1660 

A  Tacancy  tilL. 1672 


William  IIL.. 1708 


POPES,   OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 


vin, 

Leo  XI.... 

Ptal  V 

Oicgorj  XV... 


A.I>. 

.1606 
.1606 
.1631 
.1633 


UibanVIII 1644 

Innoeent  X 1666 

Alexander  VII 1667 

dement  IX. 1669 


A0IK 

Clement  X. 1670 

Innocent  XI 1680 

Alexander  VIII . .  1691 
Innocent  XII ....  1700 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


▲iB. 
John  Whitgift  . . .  1003 
Rldnud  Bacroft .  1610 
ucot^  Abbot.  •  •  •  1633 
William  Land  . . .  1644 


A.D. 

William  Juxon. . .  1663 
GUbert  Sheldon. . .  1677 
William     Sancroft 
deprived 1690 


A.O. 

John  Tillotson  . . .  1604 
Thomss  Tenison. . 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  YORK. 


A.B. 

Matthew  Hutton .  1606 
Tobj  Matdiew . . .  1638 
Ocoigt  Monnteignel629 
Samnd  Hamet . .  1631 


A.D. 

Richard  Ndle ....  1640 
John  Williams...  1660 
Aeceptus  Fsewen .  1664 
Ricfaaid  Steme . . .  1683 


John  Ddben. ....  1686 
Thos.  Lamping  .  1691 
John  Shaip 


THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS.    PROTESTANTS. 


Ardilnshop  Abbot. 
John  Li^itlbot. 
Matdiew  Pook. 
Bishop  Peanon. 
BiihopFdl. 
Thomas  Gatakcr. 


BidiopWaid. 
Dr.  John  Owen. 
Edward  Pocock. 
Dr.  Goodwin. 
Dr.  Manton. 
Iiaac  Barrow. 


Richard  Baxter. 
Dr.  Calamy. 
Howe. 


Bishop  BulL 
Grew. 
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ICtfU. 


XVM. 


Bishop  Burnet. 
John  Forbes. 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Br.  Sherlock. 
Aicfabishop  Wake. 
Aicfabishop  Usher. 
WiDiam  Chillingwoirth. 
Henry  Hammond. 
Thomas  Hyde. 
William  Gave. 
Brian  Walton. 
John  Drusias. 
Bodolph  Hospinian. 
TVi^andina. 
nonaa  Ittigius. 
Frederic  Spanheim. 
Balph  Cudworth. 
Edward  Stillingfieet. 
Humphrey  Frideauz. 
John  Locke. 
Bishop  Lk>yd. 
John  Milton. 
Stephen  Nye. 
John  Claude. 
John  Morin. 
John  Daille. 
Moses  Amyraut. 
S.  and  Jas.  Basnage. 
Peter  Jurieu. 
ElieBenoit. 
Tnrretin. 


Elias  Saurin. 

Moms. 

Le  Gene. 

Mesterzat. 

Le  Blanc 

James  Arminins. 

Hugo  Grotlus. 

Simon  Episcopius. 

CuroelliBus. 

Philip  Limborch. 

SSeidan. 

John  Coceeias. 

Voetius. 

Fhmds  Gomar. 

Ludovico  GiqieUuSr^ 

Samuel  Bocfaart. 

John  Gerhard. 

Matthew  Hoe. 

Geo.  and  Fred.  Calixtus. 

Heilbronner. 

Hafienreffer. 

Thummius. 

The  Osianders. 

Muscus. 

Leonard  Hutter. 

Guy  and  Nic  Hunnins. 

The  Mentzers. 

Godfm  Olearins. 

John  Hulseman. 

Fiederic  Baldwin. 

Albert  Grawer. 


Carpiovius. 

Tamovius  J.  and  PauL 

John  Affelman. 

Eilhart  Lnber. 

TheLjTsen. 

Michael  Walter. 

Joachim  Hildebcand. 

J.  Valentine  Andreas. 

Solomon  Glassius. 

Abraham  Calovius. 

Theodore  Hackspan. 

Jacob  Weller. 

J.  Gour. 

J.  Gonrad  Danhaver. 

J.  G.  DorscfasBUS. 

John  Amdt. 

Martin  Geyer. 

John  Adam  Schertxer. 

Balthasar  and  John  Mds- 

ner. 
MuUer  (H.  and  J.) 
Ghristopher  Schomer.   . 
Sebastian  Schmidt. 
Ghristopher  Horsholu 
Jacob  Spener. 
Theodore  Meyer. 
Fred.  Bechman. 
The  authors  from  John 

Gerhard  to  Bechman, 

inclusively,   are    Lu- 

therans. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIG  WRITERS. 


Gssar  Baronius. 
Robert  Bellarmin. 
Nicholas  Serrarius. 
Francis  Fevardcntius. 
Anthony  Possevin. 
James  uretzcr. 
Francis  Gombesis. 
Noel  Alexander. 
James  Sirmond. 
Dionysius  Petavius. 
Louis  Gellot. 
Nicholas  Gaussin. 
Theophilus  Raynaud. 
Frm.  Pado. 
Sfonca  PaUavidno. 
Philip  Labbe. 
Louis  Maimbourg. 
Louis  Thomassin. 
Sfondrat. 

Cardinal  d*Aguirrc. 
Henry  de  Nons. 
Luke  d*Achery. 
John  Mabillon. 
John  Hardouin. 
Richard  Simon. 


Thierri  Ruinart. 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon. 
Anthony  Gallon!. 
Cornelius  a  Lapide. 
James  Bonfrere. 
Hugo  Menard. 
Seg^ot. 
Bernard  Lami. 
John  BoUandus. 
Godfrey  Henschen. 
Danid  Papebrock. 
Jas.  D.  du  Perron. 
William  Estins. 
John  de  Launoy. 
Sebast.  de  Tillemont 
Anthony  Godeau. 
Albaspinieus. 
Armanld  de  Richdieu. 
Luke  Holstenius. 
Stephen  Balnzius. 
Johnde  Bona. 
Peter  Danid  Huct. 
Jas.  Benigne  Bossuet. 
Dc  la  Motto  Fendon. 
John  Baptist  Thiers. 


Louis  Ellis  Dupin. 
Leo  Allatius. 
Alexander  Zaccagni. 
J.  Bap.  Cotderius. 
John  Fillesac 
Joseph  VisoontL 
Anthony  Molina. 
Arriaga. 
Rigault. 

Edmund  Richer. 
Benedict  Pererius. 
John  Mariana. 
Frands  Pi  thou. 
Francis  de  Sales. 
Bfarius  de  Calasio. 
Leonard  Lesdus. 
John  Pineda. 
Cornelius  Jansenius. 
Guido  Bentivoglio. 
Henry  Sponde. 
Abraham  Bzovius. 
Henry  de  Valois. 
Peter  dc  Marca. 
Amaud  d'AhdjUy. 
Ch.  Dufresne  dil  Cange. 
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Cesar  E-Du 
Anthony  Amuid. 
Fnads  Vsranenr. 


John  de  NeercasseL 
J.  Le  Maitze  de  Sacy. 
Anthony  FigL 


Paul  FenoQ. 
Gabriel  Gertieran. 
Pasquier  QneaneL 


CIVIL  AUTHORS.      BRITISH  AND  IRISH. 


Sir  John  Hazringtsn. 


JofanKts. 
R.  Stanihurst. 
Sit  Henry  SaTiDe. 
TlKBnaa  Harriot,  an  alge- 


Wmiam  Gamdoi. 
Nidiolas  Fnlkr. 
Ben  Jonaoo. 


Henry  Wotton. 

Tliomas  Lydiat. 

Biihc^HaU. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury. 

Thomai  Gmtaker. 

William  Hahfaigtaii. 

Ardrinahop  Uaher. 

Sir  Kenflm  Digby. 

Sir  James  Ware. 

W.  Harvey,  who  first 
diaooYeied  tbecircala- 
tion  of  theUood.  * 

John  Milton. 

Thomas  Stanley. 

William  Dagdak. 

Abiaham  Cowley. 

Joseph  Glanvfl. 

Ralph  Cudworth. 

Eari  of  Clarendon. 

Samoel  Butler. 

Robert  Boyle. 

John  Cdlins  the  madie* 
matician. 


Aug.  de  Thou. 

Piiwaii. 

Gilot. 


P.  Matthieo. 
DaVair. 
Fr.  Pithoa. 
J.  BaidaL 


P.  Jeannin. 

GodefioL 

iierper. 

Le  Mcrder. 

Boulanger. 

Goulart. 


Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
Algernon  Sidney. 
John  Locke. 
Francis  Glisson. 
Robert  Moiison. 
Wm.  Molyneux. 
Sir  Wm.  Temple. 
Humphrey  Hody. 
Sir  Samuel  Garth. 
John  Philips. 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut. 
Bishop  Beveiidge. 
Thomas  Gale. 
Bishop  Suat. 
Thomas  Dempster. 
Francis  Beaumont. 
John  Fletcher. 
Philip  Massinger. 
Edmund  Gunter. 
F.  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam. 
Thomas  Ridley. 
John  Speed. 
John  Donne. 
Bishop  Godwin. 
Edward  Coke. 
Thomas  Randolph. 
Thomas  Famaby. 
John  Napier,  inventor  of 

logsritnms. 
Geoffiy  Keating. 
John  Greaves. 
Edward  Simpson. 
John  Selden. 
William  Burton. 
Richard  Zoadu 

FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

Malherbe. 

Marfflac 

N.  and  C.  Le  Pois. 

Le  Menestiier. 

Bap.  DuvaL 

Hay  du  Chatdet. 

R.  Des  Cartes. 

Henri,  Due  de  Rohan. 

De  Medriac 

J.  Bourdelot. 

J.  Gfnthieres. 

And.  du  Chesne. 

Louis  Savot. 

Val.  Conrart. 

Cardmal  Ridielieu. 


Wm.  Onghtred. 
Brian  Walton. 
Peter  Heylin. 
James  BfoweL 
Sir  John  Dmham. 
Sir  JohnMarahaou 
Bishop  WflUna. 
James  Grqgoty. 
Thomas  V^Dis. 
Whitelock. 
John  Price. 
Isaac  Barrow« 
John  Ogilby. 
John  Rushworth. 
Thomas  Hobbes. 
Thomas  Brown. 
Isaac  Walton. 
Thomas  MaohalL 
Edmund  CaatelL 
Thomas  Otway. 
Edmund  Waller. 
Dr.  Sjrdenham. 
Anthony  Wood. 
William  Somner. 
John  Dryden. 
BishopStillingfleet. 
John  WaDis. 
John  Ray. 
David  Gregory. 
Edward  Bernard,  astro* 

nomer. 
Martin  Lister. 
Henry  DodweD. 
N.  Grew. 
Sir  Henry  Spehnin. 


Rochemallet. 
Philip  Monet. 
Nicholas  Bourbon. 
Augustas  Galland. 
J.  F.  NioeroB. 
Edm.  Merille. 
Samuel  Petit. 
M.  Mersenne. 
Voiture. 
De  Vaugelas. 
Ch.  Jastd. 
Did.  Herault. 
J«  Baudouin. 
P.  du  Puy. 
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XYII* 


O.  and    Louis  de    8t 

Mardie. 
BlooyBiiiB  Petavius. 
O.  Foamier. 
CL  SauniAiae. 
O.  Naadtf  . 
N.  RinalL 
L.  de  Babac  ^ 
Kde  Onunont. 
fianiin. 
B.  BlondeL 
P.  GaaaendL 
J.  Bignoo. 
C»  H*  f  abroC* 
OLLeFerze. 
N.  Penot  B*  AManoourt. 
N.  Sanson. 
Biiet. 

7*nnegai  k  Fevre. 
La  Motfae  Vajcb 
MoUere. 
O.  M.  le  Jay. 
RobervaL 
Bohault. 

H.  and  Adr.  de  Valois. 
H.  D'AnUgnac. 


J.  Esprit. 

L.  MoRsi. 

Dae  de  Rodiefoocalt. 

R.leBoBsu. 

£.  de  Mesemy. 

P.  GondDe. 

Ed.  Marioite. 

James  Spon. 

G.  d*Estiades. 

Chas.  and  Claude  Per. 

ranJt. 
P.  Bayle. 
Vauban. 
Toumefort. 
Th.  GomcOIe. 
Boileau. 
Rentf  Rapin. 
Jean  Doujat. 
Fr.  Benier. 
Ch.  Dufiresnedu  Cange. 
I8.de  Benseiade. 
Thevenot. 
6.  Menage. 
DeSt.  Beal. 
Pelisson. 
Bussy  Rabudn. 


Ch.  Padn. 

B.  d  Hcriielot^ 
O.  Lancelot. 
St.  EvRsnted. 
Amelot  de  la  Houssaye. 
Louis  Cousin. 
DesMarais. 

A.  FeliUen. 
Dela  Brume. 
Sim.  Foudier. 
J.  Domat. 
J.  B.  Santeuil. 

C.  P.  Ridielet. 
P.  J.  d'Orieans. 
J.  Radne. 

J.  Barbeyiac 

J.  B.  Morin* 

Baudxand. 

Segrais. 

Chevieau. 

CharpentSer. 

Bouhours. 

Marquis  de  THospital. 

Vaillant. 

P.  SUv.  Regis. 

Tbeo.  Agrip.  d' Aubigne. 


Prosper  AlpinL 

KBaldi. 

A.Afog^ 

A.  MorosinL 

Luc  Vskri. 

PhulBeni. 

Dlivila. 

L.  Pignoria. 

Salvador. 

Sanctorius. 

Thomas  Campanelln. 

Alexander  Dooato. 

Mascaidi. 

Galilei. 


ITALIAN  AUTHORS. 

BentivogUo. 

StroaL 

Leo  de  Modena. 

Bonav.  Cayalieri. 

£v.  Toirioelli. 

J.  V.  RossL 

Fam.  Stiada. 

T.  GalluizL 

Martini. 

Imperiali. 

Tomassini. 

Vogilio  Malveni. 

Mofinetti. 

8ert.Orsato. 


J.  B.  Nani. 

J.  A.  Borelli. 

Ricd. 

Oct.  FerrarL 

Bartolooci. 

M.  Malpighi. 

Bellori. 

VivianL 

Bellini. 

BocoonL 

Averani. 

CassinL 

Magalotti. 


SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  WRITERS. 


Cervantes. 

Ant.  de  Ledetma. 

J.  Mariana. 

Ant.  HcRcia. 

Aldrete. 

Balbnma. 


L.dela  Cerda. 
Lopes  de  Vega. 
Nic.  de  Antooiow 
Balth.  Oradan. 
Diego  de  Coutu. 
Jos.  Texeba. 


Rod.  Lobo. 
Eman.  Faria  e  Sousa 
Ant.  Peres. 
Man.  Alvares. 
Pegase. 


GERMAN,  DUTCH,  SWISfil,  SWEDISH,  &c.  WRITERS. 

Pwiw.  Bertius.  J.  and  Adrian  Metius. 

Ailguillon,  Andr.  Sdiott.  Cuneus. 

EnuniuB.  Martinins.  J.  Meursius. 

Grutcrus.  Snellius  of  Leyden. 


Louis  de  Dieu. 
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B.  Van  Hdmont. 
RngD  Giodiii. 
Erfdus  Patnnua. 
Gaflp.  Badjeoi. 
VanHooft 
CoDat.  L^Empeieur. 
Jfanaaaeli  iVn  Iffrwfl- 
Bernaid  V  aicnina. 


Vandflr  LindoL 
J.  Oqliiia. 


Hoeadidiua. 
Ch.  Hdncos. 
MddikiT  Adam. 
CbtToiiis. 


Raainna. 

Baztoif,  'Hibet  and  son. 

Kepler. 

Oclaaat. 


Sdimidt. 
Alaiediiu. 
F.  Onmoviut. 
M.  Caaaubon. 


Fr.  Junius. 

Conringitts. 

N.  Heinsius. 

Noldius. 

H.  Mdbomius. 

Olaos  Wonnius. 

Jos.  Amdiua. 

O.  Suicer. 

Wetstein. 

Ourtkr. 

Tbomaaiua. 

J.  P.  Pteeos. 

J.  J*  Hofinann. 

Scknpius. 

6.  J.  Voasins. 

Barthiua. 

Frdnahefan. 

Sduerditts. 

J*  Ocnurd. 

Hornius. 

Etmulkr. 

Olaos  Rudbeck. 

Bartholinus,  fiuher  and 

son. 
Isaac  Ftetanns. 
Chr.  liODgomontanus. 
J.  Rhodius. 


Ad.  CNeaiini. 

Qnaf: 

Swammeidam. 

Adi.  Sjiclier. 

Anna  Maria  Schnnnan. 

Ab.  de  Wioqaefbrt. 

J.  Knndrd. 

Lndolf. 

J.O.  Gnmua. 

Bozdiaidde  Voider. 

Fnd.  Hofinann. 

Dodonsus. 

Otto  Guciid[,  infentor  of 

the  air  pump. 
Moriioffl 
Isaac 
Olaos 

G.  Santtarius. 
J.  Touius. 
Huygena. 
Pufindorf. 
Leusden. 
WagenseiL 


Cdlarius. 
Esekiel  Spanbeira. 


CHRISTLANS  OF  VARIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


Fansta,  or  the  Chuicfa  of 

Rome. 
Oneka,  or  the  Greek  and 

Ruadan  Cbuxcfa. 
dmicfa  of  England. 
Sahellians. 
Trinitarians. 


Sodnians. 
Gahrinists. 


Arminians. 

Baxterians. 

Antinomians. 

Lutherans. 

Reformed  Church. 

Episcopalians. 

Kirk  of  Scotbnd. 

Jansenists. 

Pietists. 

Presbyterians. 

Independenta. 

Brownista. 


Bi^tists. 
Quakers. 
Uniirersalists. 
Fif^-monarehy  men. 
Sabbatariana. 


Ranters. 

MTStSCS. 

Mfllcnarians. 

The 

Cartesians. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  con* 
ceming  philosophical  shi  and  probability,  and  the  Fiandscan  doctrine  of  the 
immaouate  conception  of  the  Viigin  Mary,  &G.  in  this  century. 


REMARKABLE    EVENTS. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot  in  England,  diseoreied  and  frustrated,  1605. 
imOOO  Moors  ezpeQed  horn  Spain  1610.  The  Synod  of  Dort  1618. 
Tlie  30  years*  war  hi  Germany  begins.  The  civil  war  in  France  with  the 
Hngooota  or  Protestants  begins  1621 :  it  lasted  9  years.  The  Society  Db 
Propa^mda  Fide,  for  Mlssionaiy  purposes,  instituted  at  Rome  in  1622  by 
Oiegory  XV.  Hampden's  trial  for  the  shipjnoney  1637-  The  battle  of 
Maraton  Moor,  July  2,  1644.  Tlie  battle  of  Nasdbr.  Kbig  Charies  L 
brhfartfd  1649.  Pope  Pftul  and  the  Venetians  quazreL  The  Reformed  religion 
introduced  into  Mupurg  1605.  Tlie  Hungarians  allowed  the  free  ezerdse 
cf  die  Protestant  v^km  by  Rodolph  II.  in  1606.  Oliver  Cromwell  assumea 
the  Fiotectofatc    The  SikiiaDs,  Moravians,  and  Bohcmiain  allowed  the  five 
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ezerdse  of  their  religkm  by  Roddph  XL  in  1009.  The  Bohemians  forced  to 
embrace  popery.  The  princes  of  Lower  Saxony  form  a  league  with  Chxist« 
ian  IV.  of  Denmarlc  for  mutual  defence  against  the  Papists.  The  Protest, 
ants  persecuted  in  France  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Henry  FV.,  who 
was  assassinated  by  Ravaillac.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  revoked  by  Louis  XTV. 
and  the  Protestants  in  France  treated  with  great  barbarity.  The  peace  of 
Munster  and  Osnaburg  is  concluded,  by  which  the  three  religions  in  Ocnnany 
are  tolerated.  A  contest  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Pope  Innocent  XL  coo- 
oeming  the  collation  or  presentation  to  benefices.  A  National  Coundl  at 
St.  Germafai  in  France  places  a  Genend  Council  above  the  Pope,  and  asserts 
^t  the  Pope's  daim  to  temporalities  is  null  and  unjust.  A  massacre  of  the 
Pkotestants  in  Ireland  in  1641  in  which  40  000,  but  as  some  authors  report 
150  000  are  murdered.  Charles  II.  restored  1060 :  during  the  interregnum 
episcopacy  was  abdished  in  England,  but  was  re-established  at  the  return 
of  the  king.  The  Royal  Society  founded  1662.  The  glorious  Revolution 
in  England  by  whidi  popery  was  banished  f^om  the  throne  1688.  The 
Universities  of  Lunden  in  Sweden,  Oiessen,  Pampeluna,  SalUbuig,  I>erpt 
Sn  Livonia,  Utrccfat,  Abo,  Duisburg,  Keil  in  Holstein,  Inspruck,  Halle,  &c 
founded. 


End   of   Century  XVII. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    DESCRIPTION 


or 


ANCIENT    PALESTINE 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 

OF 

PALESTINE. 


I.     The  original  name  of  the  whole  region  was   NAme. 
Canaan,  which  it  received  from  the  patriarch  of  that 
name,  he  and  his  eleven  sons  having  settle  themselves 
in  it,  Cren.  x.  15.     Several  divisions  retained  the  names 
of  Canaan'^s  sons  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

It  was  afterward  called  the  Promised  Land,  Israel, 
nd  Judah  or  Judea.  It  is  also  named  by  the  Evange- 
lists, Israel,  and  the  land  of  Israel ;  by  Ptolemy,  Pales- 
tma  from  the  Philistines;  by  the  Seventy,  Phoenicia, 
or  the  r^on  of  the  Phcenicians;  and  by  Christians 
b  general,  the  Holy  Land,  because  it  was  the  scene 
of  Christ'^s  labours. 

It  lies  between  31®  and  33®  30"  north  latitude,  and  Situafkn. 
between  34®  60"  and  36®  25'  east  longitude.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Coele-Syria,  and  a  part  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  formerly  the  country  of  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  or  Great 
Sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Sichor,  called  the  river 
of  Egypt)  and  by  the  desert  of  Paran ;  and  on  the 
north  b^  mounts  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  at  the  foot 
of  which  part  of  Dan  was  situated,  which  afterward 
became  Csesarea  Philippi  or  Paneas.  <<  From  Dan  even 
to  Beer-sheba^  is  a  phrase,  signifying  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  Judg.  icx.  1.  1  Sam.  iii.  20. 
See  the  boundaries  assigned  by  Ezekiel  xlvii.  15.  In 
die  days  of  David  and  Solomon  the  limits  of  the 
Idngdom  extended  to  the  river  Euphrates. 

F 
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Extent.  The  length  of  the  whole  land  from  north  to  south 

was  about  200  miles,  and  perhaps  90  in  its  greatest 
breadth ;  but  it  was  in  some  places  considerably  less, 
^^y^-  On  every  side,  except  the  west,  it  was  surrounded 

with  mountains  as  with  a  wall.  Internally,  it  was  di- 
versified with  an  agreeable  variety  of  hills,  valleys,  and 
extended  plains,  watered  by  several  rivers,  having  two 
inland  seas,  and  refreshed  by  numerous  fountains  and 
rivulets ;  the  surface  of  the  country  was  also  covered 
with  cities  and  villages. 

The  seas  in  the  vicinity  of  Palestine  were,  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Great  or  Western  Sea ;  the  Sea  of 
Sodom,  called  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Eastern  Sea»  the  Salt 
Sea,  or  lake  of  Asphaltites;  and  the  Sea  of  Gralilee, 
or  of  Tiberias,  or  of  Gennesareth. 

There  were  also  many  rivers,  several  of  which 
flowed  either  through  the  country  of  the  PhilistineBy  or 
of  Phoenicia  and  Syria.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Jordan  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Kishoii,  the 
Amon,  and  the  Jabbok.  The  whole  country  was  well 
watered. 

The  mountains  were,  in  the  north,  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus ;  in  the  east,  Gilead  and  Hermon,  hence  Heiu 
mon  is  put  for  the  east  in  Psal.  Ixxxix.  13. ;  Ephraim, 
Ebal,  and  Gerizim,  were  in  the  centre  of  the  r^cm ; 
in  the  south,  the  mountainous  district  of  Judea  and 
Hebron ;  in  the  west.  Tabor  in  the  plain  of  Esdraekm, 
and,  toward  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Carmel;  beside 
many  smaller  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  as  Olively 
Moriah,  Sion,  &c. 

Moreover,  the  pleasantness  of  the  whole  regkmy  its 
astonidiing  fertility  and  fine  climate  are  attested  by 
many  writers,  viz.  Moses,  Josephus,  Pliny,  the  Jeruh 
salem  Talmudists,  and  the  primitive  Christians.  The 
number  of  cities  and  the  vast  population  in  so 
narrow  a  compass  was  almost  incredible.  The  mountains 
were  covered  with  verdure ;  there  were  numerous  vine- 
yards, fine  com  land  in  the  valleys,  a  variety  of  aromatic 
plants,   including  the  valuable  balm  of  Gilead,  abun* 


Inhabiu 
ants. 
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dance  of  delicious  fruits,  viz.  olives,  pistachios,  palms, 
«id  figs,  multitudes  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  vast  num- 
bers of  bees;  so  that  the  land  literally  '^flowed  with 
nOk  and  honey  ;^  in  short,  nature  seemed  to  have 
doued  nothing,  that  could  render  it  rich,  beautiful,  and 
pleaaant. 

But  what  is  the  condition  of  Palestine  at  this  day  ! 
Laid  waste  by  numerous  wars,  it  groans  under  the  ty- 
imny  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  is'  exposed  to 
eontiiiual  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  and  other  predatory 
tiAtea.  For  the  most  part,  therefore,  it  i»  uncultivated, 
oven|>read  with  ruins,  a  vast  scene  of  desolation,  and 
mder  the  curse  of  sterility.     (See  Deut.  xxviii.  S3,  24, 

Palestine,  before  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Theandeiit 
it,  was  possessed  by  the  posterity  of  Canaan,  the  son  of 
Ham  ;  viz.  by  Sidon,  the  ancestor  of  the  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon ;  by  Heth,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hittites, 
H  Hebron;  by  the  Jebusites,  who  founded  Jebus  or 
Jerusalem;  by  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  at  Heshbon; 
by  the  Girgashites,  who  lived  at  Gergesa,  called  also  the 
Gcrgesenes ;  by  the  Hivites,  inhabitants  of  GKbeon ;  by 
the  Arkites,  who  lived  at  Area;  by  the  Sinites  near 
the  desert  of  Sin;  by  the  Arvadites,  who  lived  near 
Arad ;  by  the  Zema{ites,  Josh,  xviii.  22. ;  and  by  the 
Hamathites,  who  dwelt  at  Hamath^  The  ten  nations, 
wlioin  the  Israelites  were  to  subdue,  are  enumerated  in 
Oco.  XV.  20. ;  from  which  we  see  that  very  soon  some 
snrirnt  names  were  obliterated,  and  new  appellations 
adopted.  There  were  also  other  tribes  or  nations  which 
ialiiilHted  the  land^  and  amounted  in  the  time  of  Moses 
aad  Joshua  to  upwards  of  thirty,  beside  the  Philistines 
sod  Sidonians,  who  occupied  the  maritime  parts. 

Beside   the  people  of  Jericho,  seven  nations  were 
destroyed  by  Joshua',  according  to  the  prediction  of 


^  See  Bochart  on  the  Gcognphy  of  the  Holy  Land. 

*  JoAnm  zxiT.  U.     Acts  xUi.  19.  >  Deuu  tu.  1. 
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The  Hittites,  or  children  of  Heth,  who  lived  toward 
the  south  of  Palestine :  they  were  the  terrible  child- 
ren of  Anak. 

The  Amorites,  who  had  marched  beyond  Jordan, 
and  conquered  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  between 
the  rivers  Amon  and   Jabbok*. 

The  Girgashites,  in  the  region  beyond  Jordan  to- 
ward the  sea  of  Galilee:  their  country  was  called 
Gadara,  and  is  mentioaed  by  Mark  and  Luke. 

The  Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  and  retaining 
their  former  name,  were  people  who  lived  in  that  port 
of  the  land,  which  was  afterward  called  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles  *.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  con- 
fused remainders  of  the  families  of  Canaan,  who  were 
expelled  by  other  settlers  from  their  former  habitations 
near  the  sea. 

The  Perizzites  were  people  who  inhabited  the  moun- 
tainous and  woody  districts  toward  the  maritime  coast, 
which  fell  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  near  the  She- 
chemites  *.  By  some  writers  they  are  placed  toward  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Jericho. 

The  Hivites  were  situated  to  the  north-east,  near 
mounts  Hermon  and  Libanus^.  Bochart  distinguishes 
them  from  some  others,  who  lived  more  southward*. 

The  Jebusites  resided  in  the  mountains  of  Judea*: 
their  city  was  called  Jehus,  and  afterward  Salem,  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  Citadel  of  Sion. 

Of  the  several  nations  which  survived  the  over- 
throw of  these,  after  the  death  of  Joshua',  the  most 
powerful  were  the  Philistines,  or  Palestines,  on  the  western 
coast,  with  whom  the  Israelites  held  perpetual  warfare: 
they  possessed  many  strong  cities,  as  Jabneh,  Ashdod, 
Ashkelon*  Gaza,  &c. 


*  Ocn.  Kxiiv.  30. 


'  Numb,  xiiL  S9. 


The  nations  which  were  neai-  the   Israelites,  beside    Th*.N«gh- 
ine    Egj-ptians,     the    Phcenicians,    or    Tyrians    and    Si-    Nations. 
donians,  and  the  Syrians,  were  tlie  following : 

The  Amalekites  dwell  on  the  south  confines  of 
[dumea,  and  also  in  some  parts  bordering  upon 
Palestine ;  hence  they  were  able  to  prevent  the  passage 
if  the  Israelites  into  that  region  "- 

The  Edomites  were  a  people  adjoining  the  Amalek- 
itefi,  and  dwelt  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  bordering 
Vpon  Arabia  Petraea :  they  were  the  descendants  of 
SBau,  and  had  expelled  the  Horims.  Bozrah  was  their 
IBincipal  citV' 

The  Moabitea  inhabited  a  tract  of  country  on  the 

:t  of  Jordan    and    the   Dead    Sea,  and   were    divided 

from  the  Amorilos  by  the  river  Amon  ' :  they   were  the 

iBescendants   of  Lot  by   his   elder   daughter,   and   had 

;pelled   the   Emims.     Their  principal   city   was   Kir- 


The   Ammonites  occupied   the   country    which  ex- 

lended   from   the  Moabites  to   Syria,   on    the    east    of 

iiKmnts  Gilead  and   Bashan :  they  were  the  descendants 

Lot  by  his  younger  daughter,  and  had  expelled  the 


The  Ishmaelites,  called  also  Nahatheans,  Hagarenes, 
JAratuans,  and  Saracens,  dwelt  partly  on  the  ea'st  of  the 
Ainnionites  in  Arabia  Deserta  and  Arabia  Petrtea,  and 
a  in  some  districts  of  Arabia  Felix.  They  were  com- 
I  of  many  tribes,  and  were  descended  from  the 
elve  sons  of  Ishmael*. 


'  Elod.  ivii.  '  Numb.  »xi.  13. 

*  The  Uhmaelilea  uc  a  itriking  tnonutncnl  of  the  tiulh  of  the  Scrip- 

In   them  odd   their  posferity,  the  Arsbt  ot    Bedouins,  varimn   pro. 

'      itecies   (Gei.  itI.    ID— 13,     ivii.  20.    xxi.  IS.)   hive   received   *   complete 

ftilfilmeac     The  liee.  independent,  utd  uncanquerEd  niaie  of  the  poiieriif 

sf  bhinacl,  nSbid!!  a  strong  piODT  of  m  Divine  Interponition  in  iheir  prnem- 

lian,  u  well  h  in  that  ot  the  Jews.     SeioalrtB,  Shalmuieier 

tCyni*,  Aniigonut,  PompeF.  Trajan,  SevetU!>,  and  oihei  renowned  conqi 
Md  Enpcnnat  >uitu*  linuj  ailcmpled  tn  iiibduc  them,  tiui  always  withon 
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The  lot  of 
the  Twelve 
Tribes. 


Tribes  on 
the  East  of 
Jordan. 

Reuben. 


Gad. 


The  half 
tribe  of 
Manassch. 


The  Midiamtes  were  the  posterity  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah.  They  dwelt  in  a  district  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
on  the  east  of  the  Moabites  ^. 

The  general  name  of  the  nations  on  the  east  of  the 
Holy  Land,  even  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  was  ^^  Child- 
ren of  the  East.*^  The  East  sometimes  signifies  Arabia 
Deserta.  Not  unfrequently  the  Assyrians  and  Syrians 
are  called  '^  Children  of  the  North,^  the  Idumeans 
<'  Children  of  the  South,^  and  the  inhabitants  on  the 
west  "  Children  of  the  Sea.'' 

The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  settled  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  ^.  The 
other  nine  tribes,  with  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  fixed 
their  habitation  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  The  tribe  iji 
Levi  had  no  inheritance,  but  was  dispersed  through  all 
the  tribes  into  4<8  cities  '^.  In  after  times,  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  a  part  of  Simeon,  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Judah;  the  other  tribes  were  called  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  tribe  of  Reuben  occupied  the  country  which 
belonged  to  the  Amorites,  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  The 
river  Amon  flowed  through  it  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Jordan,  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  lot  of 
Gad.  The  principal  cities  were  Heshbon,  and  Beser, 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 

The  tribe  of  Gad  was  bounded  by  Reuben  on  the 
south,  on  the  west  by  Jordan,  on  the  north  by  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian 
mountains.  The  principal  cities  were  Aroer,  Maha- 
naim,  Betharam,  and  Ramoth  Gilead,  a  city  of  refuge. 

The  country  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  ori- 
ginally governed  by  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  and  is  called 


success.  They  are  still  unoonqueied.  It  is  stated  by  Gantemir  (Hist,  of  the 
Othmaa  Empire,  Ahmed  ii.)  that  even  the  haughty  8ultan  of  TiitlBey  is 
obliged  to  pay  thein  a  yearly  tribute,  for  the  safe  passage  of  canYans,  and 
pilgrims  going  to  Mecca.  ^  Judges  vi.  3.     Otn.  zzv.  6. 

*^  Num.  xxxii.  33 — 42.  ^  Jmh.  xxi. 
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the  Land  of  the  Oiants.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south 
bj  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  east  by  the  mountami  of 
CKlead,  on  the  west  by  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth,  and  on 
die  north  by  mounts  Hermon  and  Anti-Libanus.  The 
diief  cities  were  Ashtaroth,  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  Golan, 
a  city  of  refuge.  The  country  of  the  Gergesenes  was 
IB  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Simeon  lay  at  the  south  extremity  of  Palestine  to-   Tribes  on 
ward  Idumea.     It  was  bounded  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,   ^^^^^ 
md  in  some  measure  was  within  it.     Hence  the  pro-   ^^^ 
phecy  of  Jacob  was  fulfilled  ^.  Beer-sheba  was  a  principal 
dty,  together  with  Ain,   a  Levitical  city,  and  several 
oCfaers  ^.     In  this  lot  were  some  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
as  Gaza,  and  Ashkelon,  which  were  in  the  portion  of 
Judah.     This  tribe  did  not  expel  all  the  natives  from 
its  lot. 

Judah  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  tribes,  and  Judah. 
its  territory  of  greater  extent  than  the  others.  Its 
boundaries  were  Kadesh-bamea,  and  the  Desert  of 
Paran,  or  Zin,  on  the  south :  it  stretched  along  the  west 
diare  of  the  Dead  Sea,  continuing  the  whole  length  of  it. 
On  the  west  it  reached  originally  to  the  Great  Sea,  and 
indluded  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  Ashdod,  Jam- 
nia,  and  Joppa,  beside  those  just  mentioned  in  the  lot 
of  Simeon.  On  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  Judah  was  very  populous ;  the  cities 
within  it  were  very  numerous,  including  Hebron  a  city 
of  priests  and  of  refuge.  The  south  district  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  with  mount  Sion  was  in  the  lot  of  this 
tribe'. 

The  lot  of  Benjamin  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Judah,  and  included  part  of  Jerusalem,  part  of  the 
Temple,  mount  Moriah,  &c.  It  was  bounded  by  Eph- 
ndm  on  the  north  and  west,  and  included  the  dty 
mod  plains  of  Jericho  on  the  east.  The  cities  Bethel, 
Bethaven,  Anathoth,  the  birth-place  of  Jeremiah,  Ra- 
mah,   Mizpeh,   the   native  place   of   Samuel,    Gibeon, 

*  GcD.  xllz.  7*    Joih.  xU.  9.  '  Josh.  xix.  >  Joth.  xy.  8. 
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jond  Gdbay  in  the  mountains,  were  in  the  territory  of 
thi^  tribe.  It  was  more  contracted  than  the  other  lots, 
but  it  excelled  them  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  containing  the  two  great  cities,  Jeru* 
salem  and  Jericho. 

^^'  The  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  lay  in  the  west,  in  the 

country  of  the  Philistines,  whom  the  children  of  Dan 
could  not  entirely  subdue.  It  was  bounded  on  .the 
east  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by  Ephraim  on  the  north, 
and  by  Simeon  on  the  south,  with  the  Mediterranean 
SeA  on  the  west.  The  principal  cities  were  Ekron, 
£lon,  Jamnia,  the  celebrated  Lydd^  and  Modin,  the 
native  place  of  the  Maccabees.  A  small  portion  of  the 
land  of  this  tribe  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sido- 
plans,  adjoining  Asher  and  Naphtuli  in  the  north  of  Pa- 
lestine. About  600  Danites  seized  upon  the  city  of 
Laish,  at  the  foot  of  Libanus  to  the  north  of  Bashan. 
This  small  acquisition  was  afterward  called  Dan,  and 
became  the  extreme  border  of  Palestine  on  the  north*; 
thus  fulfilling  the  words  of  Moses'. 

EF*«»*n^  Contiguous  to  Benjamin  on  the  north  was  the  tribe  of 

Ephraim*  It  extended  from  Jordan  on  the  east,  to  the 
Great  Sea  on  the  west.  Its  limit  pn  the  north  side  was 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  kingdom  of  Israel 
took  its  name  of  Ephraim  from  this  tribe.  The  coun- 
try  was  very  fertile,  and  diversified  with  hills,  valleys^ 
and  plains.  The  principal  cities  were  Samariai  Ephraim, 
in  a  very  fruitful  valley,  Shiloh,  the  resting-place  of 
the  ark,  and  Shechem,  celebrated  in  patriarchal  history^ 
adjacent  to  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim :  according  to 
some  authors,  Salem,  the  residence  of  Melchizedek,  was 
here. 

2^^J^  On  the  north  of  Ephraim  was  situate  the  half  tribe 

adi.  '  of  Mana3seh,  having  for  its  northern  boundary  Issachar : 
on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  Jordan,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Great  Sea*     The  principal  cities  toward 


*  Judges  xviii.  '  Deut.  xxxiii.  22. 
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the  sea  were  Dor^  Capharsalama,  afterward  called  An- 
tipatris  by  Herod.  The  others  were  Jezreel,  Megiddo, 
Bethfthan^  &c.    . 

Issacfaar  was  washed  on  the  east  by  the  river  Jor-  IssMfaar. 
dan  ;  on  the  south  and  west  were  situate  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh;  and  on  the  north  Zebulun. 
It  did  not  extend  to  the  Mediterranean,  being  bounded 
by  mount  Carmd.  The  principal  cities  were  £n-haddah, 
En-gpnnim,  Rabbith,  Kishion,  and  Nairn.  The  river 
Kiihon  flowed  along  the  northern  boundary  of  this  tribe 
tonwd  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

According  to  the  prediction  of  Jacob,  that  Zebulun  Zebnlim. 
jlKNild  delight  in  ships,  this  tribe  extended  its  territory 
to  two  seas,  Tiberias  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Issachar, 
md  on  the  north  by  Asher  and  Naphtali.  Mount  Car- 
md was  situate  in  the  west,  and  about  the  midst, 
in  the  spacious  plain  of  Esdraelon,  mount  Tabor,  near 
to  which  lay  Nazareth.  Cana  Minor  and  Jokneam  were 
m  this  tribe. 

Aaher  extended  on  the  west  to  the  limits  of  the  Ty«  Aaher. 
rians  and  Sidonians.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
NiqfAtali ;  on  the  south  by  Zebulun ;  on  the  north  it  was 
terminated  by  part  of  Dan  and  mount  Anti-Libanus. 
The  celebrated  city  Accho^  was  in  this  tribe,  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  and,  according  to  some  geographers, 
part  of  Dan,  though  generally  placed  in  Naphtali.  Cana 
Major  lay  in  this  tribe  ^.     This  part  of  Canaan  excelled 


*  Aodio  was  Iniilt  in  a  plain  on  the  aea,  and  •anonnded  by  mount 
Qnad  and  the  hflla  d  Galilee  and  Tyre.  The  river  Belus  lan  near  it. 
raa  A  good  harimfur,  and  the  aea^^hoie  afibrded  fine  sand  for  making 
When  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphna,  king  of  Egypt,  it  was  called 
It  snflered  seereiely  in  difinent  wars,  but  became  a  place  of  great 
In  an  cady  peiiod  of  Eodeaiastieal  History,  it  was  the  sest  of  a 
Aftcrwaid  it  was  poaseised  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jcraaalem,  and  called  Acre.  It  is  now  an  inoonsideraUe  town,  but  of  greater 
jepnte  than  it  was  some  yean  ago,  for  bene  Sir  Sidney  Smith  made  a  gallant 
■■Blanee  to  the  aimy  of  Buonaparte.  Mount  Carmd,  which  commands  the 
h^r  «f  Acre,  is  about  2000  ftet  high.  ^  Matt.  xv.  21. 
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in  the  oonvenience  of  its  ports,  and  in  the  abundance  of 
its  com  and  oil. 
NaphtalL  The  tribe  of  Naphtali  was  situate  in  the  northern  ex- 

tremity of  the  kingdom,  with  Zebulun  on  the  south, 
Asher  on  the  west,  the  river  Jordan,  which  took  its  rise 
in  mount  Libanus,  on  the  east,  and  the  region  of  Damas- 
cus on  the  north.  In  the  lot  of  Naphtali  was  Hamath, 
the  extreme  city  of  Palestine,  Chinnereth,  or  Gennen- 
reth,  and  Tiberias,  built  by  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  in 
honour  of  Tiberius  Ceesar,  and  called  after  him.^. 
Tiberias  stood  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Lake  of  G^en- 
nesareth,  or  Sea  of  Gralilee.  At  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  Lake  stood  Bethsaida^,  Capernaum  and 
Chorarin. 


II.  Tks  Division  of  Palestine  under  thk 

Second  Temple. 


Iduniea. 


After  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  the  section  of  Pales- 
tine into  tribes  was  lost :  it  was  then  divided  into 
Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea,  or  the  region  be- 
yond Jordan.  The  Jews  omit  Samaria  in  their  geo- 
graphy of  the  land,  on  account  of  their  hatred  of  the 
Samaritans ;  and  our  Lord  forbade  his  disciples  entering 
any  city  of  the  Samaritans  ^.  Josephus,  and  the  author  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  describe  Idumea  as  a 
part  of  Palestine.  The  people  of  that  country  had 
greatly  enlarged  their  territories,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  wars  and  troubles  of  the  Jews,  and  had  extended 


*  Tiberias  beoune  oelelimted  In  aftar  timet.  In  the  Jewiali  wm,  tomoA 
the  dbioliatien  of  the  kingdiini.  It  was  the  capital  of  Oalilee,  and  hM  out 
bnifdy  vaoda  Joaephna,  the  JmvWi  Eistoriaa,  agaiiwt  the  Romana.  It  was 
m«Gh  fiBtqaaHed  fiar  Ita  aalnbriraa  hot  hatha,  and  beoame  alao  the  aeot  of 
Jewiah  litnatase.  B.  Jehnda  eraeled  a  coDege  hete,  which  waa  afterwaid 
nodi  senowned  fiar  hi  eminent  teaehcn  and  atndenta,  aa  well  aa  for  tho  woria 
iaaned  by  them  ;  among  whkh  aw  xackaned  the  Talmoda  and  the  MaaoiB.  It 
waa  ahoat  olgfatj  milea  north  of  Jcmiakm*  Some  Oeognphera  place  it  In 
the  tribe  of  2ebiifaui. 

7  Marie  fi.  4S.  •  Matt.  z.  5. 
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their  dominion  to  the  Great  Sea,  including  the  cities 
Gasa,  Acotus,  &c.,  and  thence  to  the  north,  comprehend- 
iag  a  cofudderalde  part  of  Judeii.  But,  at  length,  Idu- 
was  totally  subdued  by  John  Hyrcanus,  one  of  the 
,  and  reduced  under  the  power  of  the  rul^s  of 
Jndea.  He  commanded  the  Idumeans  to  be  circumcised, 
md  united  to  the  Jewish  nation^;  and  after  this  time 
fhtf  appear  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Jews  ^ 

In  the  south,  and  contiguous  to  Idumea,  lay  Judea.  Judou 
It  induded  all  the  country  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
tribes  of  Simeon,  Judah,  and  Benjamin,  and  part  of  Dan ; 
md  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
trrer  Jordan ;  on  the  south  by  Idumea ;  and  on  the  west 
T^  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Judea  was  divided  into  four 
{Mrts:  1.  The  sea  coast,  where  there  were  several  sea- 
ports, and  noted  cities,  as  Ascalon,  Azotus,  Joppa, 
Jamnia,  and  Lydda  *.  2.  The  hill  country,  or  desort  of 
Judea,  in  which  were  Beer-^heba,  H^ron,  and  many 
olfaer  odebrated  cities ;  those  writers  are  therefore  mis- 
taken who  represent  this  district  as  banren  and  unin- 
hdiited.  3.  The  north  part,  which  was  very  mountain- 
oos,  in  which  were  Jerusalem,  Rama,  Bethlehem,  Beth- 
jkmgej  Bethany,  Emmaus,  Beth-horon,  and  Bethel. 
4  The  east  part,  or  plain  country.  In  this  division  was 
Jflridio,  which  flourished  very  much  during  the  second 
tcsEiple,  and  in  the  time  of  Herod.  The  r^on  of 
Jericho  was  very  fertile  in  palm  trees,  balm  of  Gilead, 
ayiobalanus,  and  various  fruits,  and  was  well  watered. 
Jaidio  is  called  the  City  of  Palms^ 

Samaria  was  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom   Samiria. 
of  Israd,  and  a  royal  city,  built  by  king  Omri.     In  pro- 
of time,  the  whole  circumjacent  r^ion  was  called 
It  lay  between  Judea  on  the  south,  and  Gra- 
oa  the  north ;  and  extended  to  the  sea  on  the  west. 


•  JoKphiu  xiii.  17.  '  Mark  iii.  8. 

*  At  Lydda  Peter  miraciilously  healed  Eneas  of  a  palsy.    A  Jewish  col- 
kfe  was  eveeied  hen^  which  became  celebrated  for  several  eminent  Rabbies. 

>  Devt  xxxiv.  3.  *  Mm  iv.  46. 
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where  stood  the  cities  Apollonia,  Cassarea, 
and,  nearer  to  Jerusalem,  Antipatris,  built  by  Herod 
the  Great,  in  honour  of  his  father.  Beth-horon  tenni- 
nated  it  on  the  south. 

Sichem,  called  by  St.  John,  Sychar,  was  afterward 
the  metropolis  of  this  division.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Herod,  or  Vespasian  the  Roman  Greneral,  and  called 
Neapolis,  as  Samaria  was  named  Sebaste,  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  Its  modern  name  is  Napolose.  It  was 
situate  in  a  valley  between  the  mountains  Grerisim  and 
Ebal.  This  was  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Cuthitea, 
whom  the  Jews  mortally  hated  ^.  Samaria  included  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
OalOn.  Galilee  was  so  called  from  a  Hebrew  word,  signify- 

ing  a  boundary,  because  it  bordered  upbn  the  Grentiles. 
On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Samaria,  on  the  west  by 
mount  Carmel,  and  the  maritime  country  of  Syro-PhoB- 
nicia,  on  the  north  by  mount  Amana,  and  the  regiim  of 
the  Tynans,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Lake  of  Genneaa- 
reth,  Iturea,  and  Trachonitis.  This  division  was  of 
wide  extent,  and  included  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Zebu- 
lun,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  part  of  Dan. 

It  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Gralilee. 
Upper  Galilee,  which  was  mountainous,  and  lay  toward 
the  north,  was  called  in  the  Old  Testament  <^  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles ^,^  on  account  of  the  intermixture  of 
foreigners,  viz.  Phoenicians,  Arabians,  Syrians,  &c. ;  and 
particularly  from  its  vicinity  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which 
formed  a  part  of  it"^.  It  included  the  lot  of  Asher, 
and  part  of  Naphtali  ^ 

Lower  Galilee  was  a  more  level  country ;  it  compr&. 
bended  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  that  part  of 
Naphtali,  which  was  situate  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Here 
was  the  city  of  Nazareth,  to  the  west  of  mount  Tabor. 
The  Cana  mentioned  in  John  ii.  was  in  Lower  Galilee ; 


*  John  iv.  0.    Matt  xii.  6.  •  iMd.  ix.  1.    Matt.  iv.  15. 

'  Matt  XV.  21.  »  Matt.  iv.  14,  15. 
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Can*  Major  was  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.     Tiberias 
also  was  situate  here. 

Lower  Galilee  is  called  in  the  Grospels  simply  Galilee, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.  Hence 
Cknat  is  called  a  Gralilean,  because  he  resided  chiefly 
there;  and  the  early  Christians  were  from  him  called 
CiaUleans.  Lightfoot,  however,  on  John  ii.  imagines 
that  Upper  Gralilee  was  emphatically  denominated  Gralilee. 
The  inhabitants  of  Galilee  were,  for  the  most  part,  a 
icnnant  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  a  mixture  of  heathen 
nations.  This  region  was  very  fertile,  and  the  climate 
temperate  ^ 

The  language  of  Galilee  was  a  dialect  of  Syriac, 
wnilar  to  that  used  in  Judea,  but  more  corrupted,  both 
in  jvonunciation,  and  by  the  admission  of  foreign  words  ^. 
The  inhabitants  confounded  the  gutturals,  and  the  letters 
3  and  3  *.  Peter  was  known  to  be  a  Gralilean  by  his  pro- 
vincial accent. 

Decapolis,  a  region  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  is 
eonunonly  thought  to  be  that  part  of  Gralilee,  which  was 
near  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  but,  by  some  authors,  the  whole 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  on  the  west  side  of  Jofrdan^. 
But  as  Christ  went  from  the  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to 
the  sea  of  Gralilee,  through  the  country  of  Decapolis  \ 
part  of  it  was,  doubtless,  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan. 
It  was  called  Decapolis,  because  there  were  ten  cities 
m  It. 

The  name  of  Persea  comprehends  generally  the  f 
whole  of  the  r^on  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  but  more 
strictly  the  south  part,  which  includes  the  lots  of 
Reuben  and  Gad.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
ICacfaserus  on  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  north  by  Pella^,  on 
the  east  by  Philadelphia,  which  was  formerly  Rabbath,  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  on  the  west  by  Jordan. 

•  JmBftn  UL  1&  >  link  m.  70. 

*  Bozioff  in  Lex.  Thafanudico  ad  Yooem  ^h^^  and  Llfl^ooC,  Cnt. 
Chonsr- CB|».  IzzzviL 

s  Pliny  T.  IS.  lis^tibot.  *  Mark  vii.  31. 

^  The  Chiistam  Had  tUtfaer  at  the  siege  of  Jcfiuakiii. 
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Ituicm.  Xhe  country  from  Persea  to  the  valley  of  LebonoB 

and  Damascus  is  called  Iturea  by  some  geographers.  In 
the  south  of  it  were,  Gralaaditis  and  Gaulonitis,  in  the 
midst,  the  r^oo  of  Gadarena  (inhabited  chiefly  by  Gen- 
tiles), Batanea,  and  part  of  Decapolis,  beyond  Jordan* 
Here  also  is  supposed  to  be  Uz,  the  country  of  Job. 
Trachonitis  was  further  north,  and  was  bounded  by 
Mount  Hermon  and  the  country  ot  Damascus.  The  le* 
gion  of  Auranitis  is  placed  near  the  city  of  Aurana^  whicb^ 
with  Trachonitis  and  Batanea,  Caesar  bestowed  upon 
Herod. 

III.     New  Palestine. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  appearance 
of  Palestine  was  astonishingly  changed,  in  the  alteration 
of  the  names  of  places,  the  inhabitants,  the  culture, 
and  the  face  of  the  country.  This  change  was  effected  by 
the  devastations  of  the  Romans  under  Adrian,  of  the 
Persians  under  Chosroes,  of  the  Saracens  under  Hau»- 
mar,  of  the  Christians  under  Godfrey  de  BouiUon,  of 
the  Saracens  again  under  Saladin,  and  lastly  by  the 
desolating  power  of  the  Turks. 
^^  Palestine,  having  been  wrested  from  the  Saracena 

during  the  crusades,  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christian  Kings  for  about  88  years.  It  was  divided  into 
three  governments,  and  three  ecclesiastical  provinces. 

Ptiksiifia  Prima^  of  which  the  metropolis  was 
Ccesarea  Palestina,  formerly  a  Consulate,  and  made  a 
Proconsulate  by  Justin.  In  this  division  were  Jeni^ 
salem  or  iElia,  and  Neapolis  or  Sychar. 

PalMHna  Secumhy  further  north,  the  metropoUa  of 
which  fomierly  was  Samaria,  but  afterward  Scythopolis, 
or  Bethshan,  not  far  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

PalesHna  Tertia.  In  this  division  were  southern 
Judea,  mount  Sinai,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  ancient  Idu- 
mea.  The  metropolis  was  the  city  of  Petra,  in  Arabia, 
near  mount  Seir. 

The  present  state  of  Palestine,  its  slavery)  ruins, 
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aad  antiquities,  have  been  accurately  described  by  many 
travellers,  viz.  Benjamin  Tudela,  Eugedppus,  John 
Pbocas,  Epiphanius;  also  Bochart,  Adrichomius,  Zigfe. 
nia,  Clotovis,  and  many  Arabian  writers :  nor  must 
■odem  travellers  be  omitted,  Peter  the  Italian,  The« 
Tcnot,  Le  Bruyn,  Sir  J.  Chardin,  Dr.  Pooocke,  Maun«* 
did.  Dr.  Ckrke,  and  Mr.  Jowett^  Early  tmvellera 
Man  to  have  been  too  credulous  of  the  legends  respect- 
ing the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

There  appears  no  limit  to  the  numerous  faUes  gene- 
rated in  Palestine,  whether  we  consider  the  situation  of 
places,  the  fictitious  sepulchres,  or  the  multitudinous  and 
idle  tales  narrated  by  the  Greeks,  Arabians,  Latins,  and 
the  herd  of  monks,  bom  to  deceive,  and  listened  to  by 
the  crowd  cf  pilgrims,  bom  to  be  cheated.  The  Turks 
dimw  a  great  revenue  from  this  credulity. 

Some  vestiges  of  ancient  times  remain  to  this  day,  in 
the  names  of  places,  thou^  a  little  altered,  as  Ramsa  for 
Rama,  Napolose  for  Neapolis,  Acre  for  Accho,  Jafia  for 
Joppa,  Alcet  for  Azotus,  Scalona  for  Ascalon,  Caisar  for 
Nazra  for  Nasareth,  and  Sebaste  for 


IV.     Ths  Tofogbaphy  of  Ancient  Jerusalem. 

This  city  has  had  various-  names  at  different  periods. 
Jcbus,  by  the  Jebusites.  From  a  place  called  by  Abra- 
ham Jireh,  comes  the  compound  Jireh-Shalem,  called 
by  the  Hebrews  Jerushalem,  by  the  Chaldeans  Jeru- 
salem, by  the  Greeks  lepouaoKtifi'  The  derivation 
is  from  irV  they  shall  seCy  and  Q^  peace.  Salem, 
FsaL  Ixxvi.  2.  By  ^lius  Adrian,  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, it  was  called  iElia  Capitolina,  and  by  the  Turks 
at  this  day  it  is  named  Coudscherif. 

All  the  particulars  relative  to  ancient  Jerusalem  are 
to  be  found  in  the  books  of  th^  Kings,  Chronicles,  Nehe- 
miah,   the   Prophets,    Josephus,   and    the    Talmudical 
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writers.  From  these  sources,  Arias,  Villalpandus,  Ca« 
pellus,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  have  drawn  their  informa- 
tion. 

The  The  site  of  the  city,  being  nearly  in  the  midst  of 

*'^*  Palestine,  was  about  35  miles  distant  fh)m  the  Great  Sea 

on  one  side,  and  20  from  Jordan  on  the  other,  so  that  a 
convenient  approach  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites  trom 
all  parts  of  Judea.  Its  latitude  was  about  31^  4t5'  north, 
and  longitude  35^  25'  east.  It  was  built  on  three  hiUs, 
mount  Sion,  mount  Acra,  and  mount  Moriah,  and  in 
the  valleys  connected  with  them.  There  was  also  a 
fourth  hill,  called  Bezetha.  The  city  was  also  envi* 
roned  by  hills,  and  the  whole  country,  for  many  mile» 
round,  presented  mountainous  scenery. 

Sioo.  Mount  Sion  was  the  southernmost  part  of  the  city.^ 

It  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wall.  On  the  east 
Solomon  built  his  own  palace  and  the  Queen^s  house, 
nearly  opposite  mount  Moriah.  The  west  division  waa 
properly  the  city  of  David. 

Aoft.  Mount  Acra,  opposite  mount  Sion,  on  the  oorth*^ 

west,  was  the  north  division  of  the  city ;  the  two  hiUa 
were  separated  by  a  deep  valley,  which  was  crowded 
with  habitations.  This  hUl  was  also  in  two  parts ;  one, 
where  the  new  city  was  built,  called  the  lower,  or  new 
city;  the  other,  more  toward  the  north-west,  where 
stood  the  old  city,  which  was  formerly  named  Salem^ 
or  the  city  of  Melchizedek. 

Moriah.  Mount  Moriah  was  situate  opposite  the  north-east 

end  of  Sion ;  and  either  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  from 
the  mount  into  both  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  vall^jf 
was  deep,  or  steps  were  laid  on  the  acclivities  ^.  On  thia 
'  mount  was  erected  Solomon^s  Temple.  The  top  of  Mo- 
riah was  nearly  square,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall.. 
All  the  mounts  were  fortified  by  walls. 

The  situation  of  the  city  was  favourable  for  many 
buildings,  and  a  numerous  population,  on  account  of  the 
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devatknis  and  valleys,  which  were  m  every  part  crowded 
with  houses.  Josephus  represents  the  city  to  have  been 
firtified  with  three  walls,  except  where  it  was  en- 
cmpasaed  with  unpassable  valleys,  in  which  places  it 
IhmI  but  one^ 

Aooording  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  there  were  nine  Hm  Gtiet. 
prinripal  gates,  the  real  situation  of  which  is  not  exactly 
known.     Water-gate,  Horse-gate,  East-gate,  Sheep-gate, 
to  the  east  toward  mount  Olivet,  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea, 

Jericho.  Fish-gate  and  Old-gate  to  the  north  toward 
and  Galilee.  (Here  also  are  placed  High-gate, 
E^hnum-gate,  and  Comer-gate,  but  they  are  not  named 
bj  Nehemiah,  chap,  iii.)  Valley-gate,  Dung-gate,  and 
Fountain-gate,  on  the  west  toward  Mount  Gihon,  and 
the  aea  coast.  There  were  also  several  other  gates  of 
leai  note. 

In  the  circuit  of  the  city,  and  on  the  three  walls,  Towcn. 
Joieplius  enumerates  164  towers.  The  chief  of  which 
woe,  the  tower  of  Hananeel  at  the  north-east  comer; 
the  tower  of  Meah ;  the  tower  of  Ophel ;  the  tower  that 
liedi  out ;  Psephinus,  or  perhaps  the  tower  of  Fiumaces. 
Horod  built  several  towers,  among  which  were  three  of 
admirable  structure  and  astonishing  strength,  if  Josephus 
be  credited ;  they  were  called  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and 
liarinnme,  most  stupendous  works,  on  account  of  their 
heigfat,  sixe,  stones,  gates,  dungeons,  baths,  and  warlike 
apparatus  \ 

Josephus  defines  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  dty 
to  be  about  33  stadia,  or  4^  miles. 

The  city  itself  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  part   ^▼iaimof 
bdonging  to  Judah,  the  other  to  Benjamin,  a  line  of  de-  ^* 

■larcation  being  between  the  tribes. 

The  portion  of  Judah  was  on  mount  Sion :  this  was   Judah. 
called  the  upper  city ;  here  was  the  city  of  David  to  the 
formerly  the  citadel  of  the  Jebusites,  the  resting- 
of  the  ark,  the  superior  court,  and  the  palace  of 
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Herod  Agrippa,  toward  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  ob  tlutt 
extremity  of  Sion  which  was  opposite  Acra. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Sion,  bordering  on  mount  Mo« 
riah,  and  opposite  the  temple,  a  valley  being  betw«m^ 
was  the  Palace  of  Solomon,  the  House  of  Cedar,  te. 
From  this  site  there  was  a  fine  prospect  of  the  tettple  <m 
the  north,  and  of  the  King^s  gardens  on  the  east  Vbo 
broad  valley  between  the  hills  was  called  Cheese-vallej^ 
dividing  both  parts  of  the  city  from  west  to  east*-  • 
Benjamin.  The  portion  belonging  to  Benjamin  included  mouBl 

Moriah,  on  which  was  the  temple,  and  mount  Acniy  «t 
the  other  part  of  the  city,  which  was  more  strictly  oatttfl 
Jerusalem.  Acra  itself  was  divided  into  three  pium 
Upper,  and  Lower  Acra,  and  Bezetha.  The^rstwai 
the  old  city  Salem,  to  the  north-west;  the  second  (Mi 
new  city  toward  the  north-east,  built  on  Lower  AMk 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  inhabitants;  the  third 
part  is  commonly  called  Bezetha,  and  nearly  surtoiniMl 
mount  Moriah,  on  the  north  and  west ;  it  was  separtfted 
from  the  others  by  a  wall,  and  fortified  with  towMn 
The  whole  city  stood  like  an  amphitheatre  about  ih^ 
temple  on  mount  Moriah,  on  one  side  Sion,  oa'tfli 
oihear  Acra  and  Bezetha.  -  • 

On  Acra,  and  contiguous  to  the  north-west  oonMT 
of  mount  Moriah,  or  mount  of  the  temple,  stood  tli^ 
tower  of  Antonia,  first  built  by  the  Maccabees,  ttdl 
so  named  by  Herod;  afterward  it  was  the  station' 'Hf 
a  Roman  guard,  because  it  afforded  a  view  into  the  temjde 
and  its  courts;  for  the  Bomans  watched  the  pespfe 
at  their  public  feasts,  to  guard  against  sedition:  hard 
by,  aiid  opposite  the  temple,  was  the  court  €/[  Pikte^ 
or  Prsetorium,  and  the  judgement-seat,  called  the  Pitve- 
ment^ 

On  the  summit  of  Moriah  was  the  quadrangidar 
area  of  the  temple,  encompassed  every  where  by" -in 
exterior  wall;    the  exterior  circuit  of  the  temple  (tO 
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it  from  the  courts  and  interior  wall)  was 
called  the  mount  of  the  House.  This  wall  was  supported 
bjr  vast  buttresses,  and  arches  on  the  side  of  the  valley. 
ViUalpaiidus  reckons  the  area  31^  acres,  to  which 
edculation  Dr.  Wells  agrees.  It  was  not  an  entire 
levels  but  a.  continuous  ascent  to  the  sanctuary  in  the 
west  of  the  mount. 

The  interior  indosure  contained  the  courts  of  the 
tfinple»  each  ol  which  was  ^icompassed  by  its  impropriate 
wall;  the  ascent  being  from  the  lower  court  of  the  Gren- 
tilea  to  the  court  of  the  womoi,  hence  to  the  court  of 
the  laraeliteB,  thence  to  the  court  of  the  prints,  and 
then  to  the  porch  of  the  temple  and  the  temple  itself 
baOt  oa  the  upper  level,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps 
directed  the  worshipper.  The  various  courts  went 
ramid  the  whole  structure. 

The  entrance  was  on  the  east,  the  House  of  Grod 
itself  being  placed  at  the  west  end.  Hence  the  Jews 
when  they  worshipped,  looked  to  the  west,  contrary  to 
the  cust(»n  of  the  Gentiles.  One  large  gate  led  into 
the  courts:  it  was  called  the  Eastern  gate,  and  after- 
wards the  Brazen  gate,  being  built,  by  Herod,  of 
Corinthian  brass.  On  the  west  there  was  no  gate, 
but  there  were  several  on  both  sides. 

All  the  walls  were  high,  eiccept  on  the  east,  that 
die  priest  when  burning  the  bullock  on  the  top  of 
it  Olivet^,  opposite  the  gate  of  the  temple,  might 

the  high  priest  carrying  the  blood  into  the  Holy 
d  Holies;  and  also  that  he  might  be  in  sight  of  the 
SHietuary,  when  burning  the  red  heifer*. 

Many  other  particulars  relative  to  the  temple,  are  to 
be  found  in  Villalpandus,  Capellus,  and  others. 

There  are  many  things  descriptive  of  the  city,  which, 
ior  the  sake  of  brevity,  must  be  omitted.  Nor  does  it 
farm  a  part  of  our  design  to  delineate  the  courts,  palaces, 
fidi-pools,  vaults,  synagogues,  schools,  or  the  caves  and 
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drains,  in  which  vast  numbers  of  the  people  hid  them* 
selves  at  the  sacking  of  this  ill-fated  city. 

Jerusalem,  at  this  day,  retains  very  little  resemblance 
of  the  former  city  in  situation,  circuit,  buildings,  &e. 
The  emperor  Adrian,  in  the  year  a.  d.  132,  left  no  part 
of  the  city  standing :  and  a  large  part  of  its  ancient  site 
is  a  field  to  this  day  '. 

Mount  Calvary  is  now  included  within  the  walls, 
and  on  it  stands  the  church  of  the  sepulchre,  built 
by  the  empress  Helena  in  the  4th  century.  Mount  Sion 
is  about  50  or  60  paces  from  the  present  city.  There  are 
now  only  six  gates,  some  of  which  retain  their  ancient 
names^. 


>  Matt.  zxiiL  38.    Micah  iii.  12.    Jeremiah  xxvi  8. 

^  On  reaching  the  rocky  heights  of  Beer,  the  country  began  to 
a  more  wild  appearance.  Uncultivated  hilly  tracts  in  every  directioQ,  seemed  l» 
announce,  that,  not  only  Jerusalem,  but  its  vicinity  for  some  miks  round, 
destined  to  sadden  the  heart  of  every  visitor.  Even  the  stranger  that  thaU 
from  a  frr  landy  it  was  predicted  (Deut.  xxix.  22.),  should  be  amaaed  at  te 
plagues  laid  upon  this  country :  and  this  became  more  than  ever  litenDj 
fulfilled,  in  my  feelings,  as  I  drew  near  to  the  metropolis  of  this 
nation.  Expecution  was,  indeed,  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch,  as  we 
hill  afier  hill,  and  beheld  othen  yet  more  distant  rising  after  each  other.  At 
lengdi,  while  the  Sun  was  yet  two  hours  high,  my  long  and  intensely  inteicat- 
ing  suspense  was  relieved.  The  view  of  the  dty  burst  upon  me  as  In' a 
moment:  and  the  truly  graphic  language  of  the  Psalmist,  was  verified  la 
«  degree  of  which  I  could  have  formed  no  previous  conception.  Gontinuil^ 
the  expressions  were  bursting  from  my  lips, — ^^  Beautiful  Jbr  MHuatiim^  tka 
Joy  Qjf  the  whole  earth  is  numni  Zion  !  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord^  shaU  tf 
as  nunmt  Zion  ;  which  cannot  he  removed^  but  aMdethfrr  ever!  As  the  otom* 
tains  are  round  abotit  Jerusalem^  so  the  Lord  is  romtd  about  his  peopiiy  frm^ 
hencefbrth^  even  Jbr  everT* 

Among  the  vast  assemblage  of  domes,  which  adom  the  loofr  of  the 

convents,   cHurdies,  and  houses,  and  give  to  this  forlorn  dty  an  air  eiHi 

of  magnificence,  none  seemed  more  splendid  than  that  which  has  usurped 

the  place  of  Solomon's   temple.      Not  having  my   companion    with  me, 

I  surveyed  all  in  silenoe  and  rapture:  and  the  proportions,  the  i^ttHiQK 

gilded  crescent,  and  the  beautiful  gnen-kHae  colour  of  the  mosque  of  Omar, 

were  peculiarly  attractive.    A  more  soothing  part  of  the  scenery  was  the  lovdy 

slope  of  the  mount  of  Olives  on  the  left     As  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  tlie 

dty  of  the  Great  King,  more  and  more  manifest  were  the  proofs  of  the 

displeasure  of  that  Great  King  resting  upon  His  city. 

like 
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Mount  Olivet  or  Olives,  is  so  called  from  its  great  ^^^^^JJ^^- 
fertility  in  the  production  of  that  fruit.  of  Jenua- 

From   this  mount    Christ    ascended  into   Heaven.   ^*°^ 
It  was  on  the  east  of  the  city  and  temple.     The  valley   Mount  of 
of  Jehofihaphat  lay  between  it  and  the  mounts  on  which       ^^* 
the  city  was  built.     Josephus  says  that  it  was  5  stadia 
or  about  ^  of  a  mile  distant :  a  sabbath  day^s  journey, 
JieU  i.  12.     On   this    mount   the    Jews  burnt  a  fire 
to  indicate  the  feast  of  the  new  moon;  here  also  the 
priest  stood  to  bum  the  red   heifer  on  that  part  (for 
it  has   three  summits)   which  was  opposite  East-gate, 
and  from  whence  the  sanctuary  could  be  seen^. 


like  manj  other  ddet  of  the  EMt,  the  distant  Tiew  of  Jerutalem  ii 
mJL^wMibly  beautifiil:  but  the  distant  view  is  all.  On  entering  at  the 
0Bnaciii  gate,  manmett  and  //tft  and  n^tery  not  exceeded,  if  equalled 
hy  WKf  diiBg  whidi  I  had  befbze  seen,  soon  told  ^  tale  of  degradation, 
ii  the  fine  gold  become  dim.*'  Thus  I  went  onward,  pitying  every 
ai^  C!very  body  that  I  saw — ^till,  turning  off  to  the  right,  and. having 
vp  what  is  called  the  Via  Dolorosa,  from  its  being  the  supposed 
of  our  Lord  when  he  bore  his  cross  on  the  way  to  his  crudfizion, 
w«,  at  length,  ri<g>i**i*  at  the  Greek  convent  of  Mar  Michael.  Joiwttft 
fciMiiftii  M  Paiutme, 

*  We  kit  the  city,  crossed  the  brook  Cedron,  passed  the  garden  of 
naribninann,  and  began  to  ascend  the  mount  of  Olives,  somewhat  to  the 
lA  of  th«  direct  path  to  its  summit.  The  advantage  gained  by  this 
w,  tbat  by  leadiing  a  pofait  a  little  north-west  of  this  summit,  we  had 
■  asR  cztaoiive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  of  the  immense  irregular  ravine, 
leads  to  it,  (oommencing  at  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat),  and  of  die 
plaina  and  mountains  of  Moab. 
We  thon^t  to  take  our  repast  here  (mount  Olives),  but,  as  the  wind 
wH  blowing  keenly  and  threatened  rain,  we  went  into  the  adjacent  field, 
ai  spnad  oar  carpet  under  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  and  luxuriant  oUve* 
■■a  diat  I  cwr  bdidd.  The  field  was  full  of  such  trees.  I  had  never, 
fHwt  I  have  seen  of  innumerable  olive-groves  in  various  countries, 
it  possible  for  this  tree  to  attain  such  richness  and  beauty.  The 
I  nmst  be  peculiarly  adi4>ted  to  their  growth. 

We  set  off  to  letmi  to  Jerusalem  by  the  nearest  path :  that  probably 

by  St.  Luke  in  (he  Gospel,  ch.  zix.  28 — 44.    The  scene  seems 

to  verify  itself:  as  you  wind  round,  the  side  of  the  mount  (of  Olives), 

afanoet  suddenly  in  view  of  the  dty,  it  needs  no  guide  to  say.  This 

hare  been  the  spot,  where,  as  our  Saviour  came  to  Jerusalem,  he 

die  city,  and  wept  over  it     Luke  xix.  37 — 41.     Jtneeift  Chrtttian 
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Ulvttj. 


Otttlft. 


Soopo. 


Gihon. 


Mount  of 
OflSsioe* 


VaUerof 

JdlOHMU 

phat. 


HinnonL 


Bephaim. 

Watos. 

CedfOD* 


On  the  west  was  mount  Calvary,  called  by  the  Syrians 
Golgotha,  TOTTos  Kpavlov^  and  the  region  of  death. 

Not  far  from  hence,  toward  the  north,  was  the 
hill  of  Grareb,  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  This  mount,  as  well  as 
Calvary,  was  afterward  included  within  the  walls  by 
Adrian. 

On  the  north  was  the  hill  Zophim  or  Soopo,  from 
whence  Titus  took  a  view  of  the  city  and  templei 
when  he  attacked  Jerusalem. 

Mount  Gihon,  from  whence  a  fountain  derived  its 
name,  was  situate  on  the  west  of  the  city. 

Mount  Eroge,  or  mount  of  Offence,  was  on  the  souths 
and  rather  more  to  the  east  is  laid  down  the  field  of 
Aceldama,  or  Potter^s  field,  MtUt.  xxvii.  ^. 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  east,  was  the 
deepest  and  largest  of  those  about  the  city.  The  brook 
Cedron  flowed  through  it.  The  name  is  derived  from 
a  sepulchre  which  was  erected  to  Jehoshaphat.  In  thia 
valley,  near  the  foot  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  was  the 
village  of  G^thsemane.  The  Jews  superstitiously  bury 
their  dead  in  this  vale,  calling  it  the  valley  of  resur- 
rection, in  which  the  nations  shall  be  judged  by  Jehovah, 
Joel  iii.  3,  IS. 

The  most  celebrated  valley  was  Hinnom,  called 
also  the  vale  of  Tophet,  or  valley  of  death;  it  was 
situate  to  the  south  of  the  city,  between  mount  Sioii 
and  the  mount  of  Offence :  a  branch  of  the  brook  Cedrai, 
called  the  stream  of  Shiloah  or  Grihon,  flowed  through  It 
In  this  vale  some  suppose  the  army  of  the  Assyrians 
perished,  3  Kings  xviii.  17*  xix.  35.  It  se^ns  to 
have  been  the  common  sepulchre  for  the  city  ^  or  a  plaee 
for  refuse,  ashes,  &c.  In  the  times  of  idolatry,  human 
sacrifices  were  burnt  in  this  valley. 

The  valley  of  Rephaim  lay  to  the  south-west  of 
the  mount  of  Offence,  at  some  distance  from  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  waters  which  irrigated  the  exterior  of 
the  city,  the  principal  stream  was  the  brook  Cedron 
or  Kidron,  flowing  round  the  city  on  the  north  and  east. 
It  was  called  Kidron  from  the  darkness  of  the  valley. 
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or  rather  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  water,  for  most 
of  the  drams  of  the  dty  and  temple  were  emptied 
into  it. 

Another  celebrated  water  was  the  fountam  of  Siloam.  Sfloam. 
It  was  in  a  deep  valley  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sion,  and,  ac- 
eordiiig  to  Jerome,  toward  the  west.  Drusius,  Lightfoot, 
and  others,  consider  it  the  same  as  Gihon  on  the  west 
of  the  city ;  but  some  fix  the  situation  on  the  east, 
opposite  the  tower  that  lieth  out^.  The  waters  of 
this  fountain  were  conveyed  by  aqueducts  for  the 
use  of  the  dty;  they  supplied  several  rivulets  and 
fish-pools,  and,  among  others,  the  celebrated  pool  of 
Siloam,  John  ix.:  7-  From  the  same  fountain  the 
Jews  drew  the  water  of  libation,  with  great  rejoicings, 
on  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  laai.  xii.  3,  to  which 
Ckdat  refers,  John  vii.  37,  38.  The  Jews  esteemed 
waters  very  salubrious,  and  proper  for  purifica* 


There  were  numerous  gardens  about  the  dty, 
but  none  within.  T|hose  to  the  east  of  Sion  were 
the    prindpal,   being    the    Eing^s    gardens.      At    the 


*  Dfcgnfirifaig  fton  JMbmsj  into  the  Tale  of  Cedron,  and  crowiiig  the 
iMik,  at  tUt  time  dry,  we  made  our  ooane  weatwnd,  that  we  miglit 
%j  die  east  nd  Matfa  tide  of  the  dty,  and  enter  at  the  western  or 
g^,  from  irfdch  we  had  originallj  set  out.  We  passed  hj  the 
lNirjIiig.S;roiind  southeast  of  the  dty.  A  little  further  we  eame 
a  te  pofll  if  SOoam,  whose  waters  go  softly ;  they  have  a  current,  tmt  it 
k  dtawat  lipswepdhle.  J  ali^ted  to  descend  more  dian  twenty  steps 
the  wains  of  this  fountain,  at  which,  in  andent  times,  the  J«ws 
wmt  to  cdebiate  a  festlTsl,  singing  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
Oki  Ae  odicf  side  of  the  projecting  hiH,  after  psssbg  under  ground  two 
•  Ana  bnndnd  ftet,  or  tberesbouta  (for  I  do  not  pietend  to  speak  wfdi 
CBCtBesa),  these  watsn  appear:  and  heie  fbey  are  drawn  off  to  iirlgate 
a  Ivfi^  spot,  eonaisting  of  gardens,  and  smaU  fields,  reaching  fhxn  this 
ysint  of  die  aediiity  down  to  die  dell  beneaUi,  where  die  biook  Cedron 
llie  attdi,  and  die  valley  of  Hinnom  from  the  south,  unite  in  one, 
fiam  dMoe»  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat.  These  giiidens  are  in 
fieqosntsd  by  die  Tuks,  whom  cool  streaass,  and  the  sight 
if  weidme  invile  hither  to  repose  themsdves.  The  dtnadpn  of  this  spot 
to  be  diat  aUuded  to  hi  Nehemiah  iii.  16,  and  2  Kings  zx?.  4,  S. 
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foot  of  mount  Olivet,  near  to  the  village  Gethsemane, 
over  the  brook  Cedron,  was  the  garden  mentioned  in 
John  xviii.  1.  The  nobility  and  gentry  had  their  own 
gardens  with  sepulchres  in  them,  John  xix.  41.  This 
custom  still  exists  among  the  Persians,  Indians,  and 
other  eastern  nations. 

Emmaus,  a  very  pleasant  village  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  situate  on  a  hill  about  8  miles 
west  of  the  city. 

Bethphage,  a  village  commonly  reckoned  on  mount 
Olivet,  but  properly  at  the  east  foot  of  the  mount,  near 
Bethany. 

Bethany,  a  village  so  called  from  its  palm-trees,  was 
about  2  miles  east  of  Jerusalem,  John  xi.  8.  It  is  now 
only   a  miserable  cluster  of  mud  hovels. 

Grethsemane,  or  the  oil  press,  so  called,  probably, 
from  its  having  once  had  an  oil-press,  was  either  at  the 
foot  or  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  Christ  suffered  his 
agony  in  a  garden  belonging  to  this  village,  Matt.  xxvi. 
80,  36.  It  was  a  very  short  distance  from  the  city, 
in  fact,  just  over  the  brook  Cedron. 

Bcthlohcm,  Ramah,  Gibeah,  and  Beth-horon,  were 
not  very  far  from  Jerusalem;  toward  the  last  place, 
in  a  desert  and  rugged  region,  it  is  conjectured  the  goat 
Azazel  was  always  let  loose.  Lev.  xvi.  10. 

The  city  Jericho  was  distant  about  20  miles  to  the 
east  of  Jerusalem,  and  8  west  of  Jordan :  the  road  to  it 
was  rough  and  uneven,  except  on  the  confines  of  Jericho 
Not  far,  and  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  was  the  lake 
Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  where  Admah,  Zeboimy 
Sodom,  and  Gomorrah  formerly  stood.  The  desert  of 
Judea  was  near  the  lake. 

The  part,  called  <<  the  region  round  about  Jordan,^ 
was  the  country  which  lay  on  both  sides  of  that  river^ 
extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias^ 
called  also  the  plain  of  Jordan.  It  was  very  fertile,  and 
surrotmded  widi  mountains. 
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THE   ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

The  exigency  of  Sacred  History  appears  from  the   The  im- 
position,  that,  without  its  testimony,  most  events  ante-  S^^uoii. 
cedent  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  Historians  would  be   ^""7' 
involved  in  uncertainty  or  fable :  and  we  should  be  left 
to  conjecture  the  origin  of  communities,  the  commence- 
ment of  superstition  and  idolatry,   and   the  object  of 
many  wonderful  revelations  contained  in    the    Sacred 
Records ;  while  the  erroneous  calculations  of  the  Chal- 
deans, the  fictitious  dynasties  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
extravagant  histories  of  the  Chinese  would  be  imposed 
upon  us  for  truth. 

But,  beside  the  historical  and  chronological  use  of 
ecclesiastical  annals,  there  are  many  other  advantages  of 
a  preceptive  and  practical  nature  to  be  derived  from 
ncred  literature,  by  which  faith  is  strengthened,  piety 
enkindled,  and  infidelity  vanquished. 

The  sources  of  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  as  follow: 

1.  Moses,  a  more  ancient  writer  than  either  the   ^*"^  ^ 
Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  or  Egyptians  have  produced,      of  the  (Hd 

2.  The  r^ular  series  of  historical  and  prophetical   Tesiamait. 
writers  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  the  building  of  the 
Second  Temple. 

S.  The  books  of  the  Maccabees,  the  first  of  which 
b^ns  at  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  the  second 
18  an  abridgement  of  Jason  Cyrenseus. 

4.  The  ancient  Jewish  historians,  Philo  and  Flavius 
JosejAus. 
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5.  Various  writers ;  viz.  the  Talmudists,  especially 
Maimonides ;  the  Orientals  and  Arabians,  as  Ebnacinus, 
Patricides,  Abulfaragius,  Ecchellensis,  and  others  of 
less  note ;  Pagan  authors  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  &c. ;  and 
lastly,  Christian  historians,  viz.  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Eusebius,  Africanus,  George  S}mcellus,  and  Sulpicius 
Severus ;  or  Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament,  and 
writers  on  the  Jewish  polity,  or  the  sacred  rites  of 
heathen  nations. 

To  assist  the  memory,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament history  will  be  divided  into  nine  Epochs,  and 
these  will  be  sub-divided  into  chapters. 

THE  FIRST  EPOCH. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Deluge^  a  period 

of  1656  years, 

B.  C  I.    Here  it  may  be  observed  respecting  the  parents  of 

The  infim.  .^^^  Church  of  God,  that  Adam  its  founder,  and  the 

3  Jjjf  *****   father  of  the  human  race,  first  committed  sin,  and  en- 

Ghttzch.        tailed  it  upon  all  his  posterity ;  he  was  likewise  a  type 

of  the   second   Adam,    the   Lord    Jesus  Christ^. 

The  first  man  and  woman  were  placed  in  Paradise, 
a  beautiful  situation  in  the  East,  called  also  Eden 
or  Delight,  watered  by  four  rivers.  Dominion  was 
granted  to  Adam  over  all  animals.  A  covenant  was 
made  with  him,  which  was  subsequently  disannulled: 
other  particulars  respecting  Adam  and  his  family  are, 
the  sacramental  trees ;  the  history  of  the  temptation  and 
fall;  the  promise  of  the  blessed  seed,  and  ^e  faith  of 
the  protoplasts  in  it;  the  settlement  of  the  Church 
without  Paradise,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed either  by  fire  or  water ;  the  sabbath,  with  the 
order  and  time  of  Divine  worship;  the  antediluvian 
language,  literature,  and .  arts ;  the  appointment  and 
use  of  sacrifices ;  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which 

*  Ste  Qon.  i.  IL  HL     The  hittorj  ^  the  Deluge.    The  Apostk   Paul« 
Rom.  V.  2,  ind  innumenble  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures. 
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is  obscured  by  many  authors  with  fables;  and  lastly > 
the  domestic  and  conjugal  state  of  the  Patriardis. 

II,     Ten   Patriarchs  are  reckoned  from   Adam  to   ^^^ 
Noah.     The  most  eminent  were,  F^triaidif. 

Adam,  of  whose  repentance,  occupation,  children, 
death,  and  sepulchre,  there  are  many  fabulous  accounts 
in  various  authors  '. 

Seth,  bom  in  the  130th  year  of  Adam^s  age;  of 
whose  pillars  and  various  inventions,  chiefly  in  literature, 
Josephus,  Cedrenus,  Manetho,  the  Orientals,  and  Greeks 
make  mention. 

Enos,  bom  when  Seth  was  105  years  old.  Some 
refer  the  origin  of  Idolatry,  and  some  Monkism  to 
this  period;  but  others,  with  greater  probability,  the 
public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  Gen.  fv.  26. 

Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  born  in  the  162nd 
year  of  his  father  Jared,  remarkable  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  life,  his  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  his  wondeiful  trans- 
lation. About  this  period  Josephus  relates  that  Idolatry 
sprung  up,  Antiq.  i.  4. 

Methuselah,  bom  in  the  65th  year  of  Enoch,  the 
moat  aged  of  all  men.  Hence  arise  disquisitions  on 
the  causes  of  sudi  great  longevity. 

Noah,  illustrious,  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and 
divine  justice,  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  2  Pet  ii.  5.  By  the  stu- 
pendous fabric  of  the  ark,  he  was  wonderfully  preserved 
in  the  deluge.  He  was  afterward  eminent  for  re- 
establishing divine  worship,  for  his  piety,  prophecies, 
jmd  peopling  the  new  world.  There  are  many  fables 
among  the  Orientals  respecting  Noah. 

Noah  is  very  frequently  celebrated  by  Heathen 
writers  under  various  names,  as  Janus,  (Enotrius,  Ogygea, 
Deucalion,  Satium,  Prometheus,  &c.' 

III.    On  the  impiety  of  Cain's  descendants,  and  the   "^^^ 
corruption  of  the   Church,   the   Scriptures  speak    de-  ^cencbn 
daively.     See  Moses,  Christ,  Paul,  Peter,  &c.      And   ^^ 
although  doctrinal  impiety  is  not  so  pointedly  censured  comiptioo 


of  the 
Chttich. 


2  See  Alral&nghit.  ^  Set  Bijaat*t  Sjukul  of  Mythologj* 
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as  immorality,  yet  both  are  frequently  condemned,  and 
may  be  oompreh^ded  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Want  of  faith,  of  which  sin  Cain  himself  was 
an  instance,  Gen.  iv.  5.   Heb.  id.  4. 

3.  Fratricide,  a  principal  cause  of  the  wickedness 
that  ttdsued. 

3.  A  depravation  of  doctrine,  Jude  14.  S  P^i.  ii.  5^ 
a  neglect  of  the  promise  respecting  the  seed  that  should 
bruise  die  aerpent^s  head ;  the  perversion  or  sacrifices 
from  the  end  designed ;  the  denial  of'  the  providence  and 
judgement  of  God,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul^ 

4.  The  worship  of  idols,  alhided  to  by  Moses, 
Gen.  iv.  26.    vi.  5,  Joaephus,  and  the  Orientals. 

M«iy  learned  men  admit  that  Idolatry  prevailed 
before  the  flood.  But  it  is  uncertain,  whether  it  was 
the  worship  of  the  Stars,  of  Heroes,  or  of  Dsemons  and 
Angels. 

6.  Profligacy  of  life;  tyranny  in  government; 
polygamy  in  wedlock.  Gen.  iv.  19 ;  sensuality,  drunken- 
ness, and  adultery.  At  length  the  children  of  Seth,  '*  the 
sons  of  €k)d,^  united  with  the  wicked  descendants  <^ 
Cain,  Gen.  vi.  4,  and  the  wickedness  became  universid. 
BuadiDg  IV.     The  time  allowed  for  the  repentance  of  the  old 

world  wsis  about  120  years.  Gen.  vi.  3 ;  Noah,  diuing 
that  period  (1  Pet  iii.  20,  2  Pei.  h.  5.),  continued  to 
warn,  and  preach  to  the  inhabitants,  and  was  then 
commanded  to  build  the  ark,  for  which  a  sufficient  time 
was  alkywed  him.  His  faith  and  ready  obedience 
deserve  notice.  The  structure  of  the  ark  is  an  object  of 
wonder.  Its  material  was  Gkipher  eac  Cjrpress  wood. 
Its  size  was  prodigious,  being  300  common  cnbits.  in 
loigth,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height ;  and  was  capable 
of  carrying  a  burden  of  42,413  tons.  It  had  three 
stories,  and  these  were  again  sub^vided  into  separate 
habitations  for  beasts,  birds,  &e.'  It  had,  also,  many 
conveniences  for  light,  breathing,  food,  &c. 


*  See  the  Jerasalem  Taigoin  on  Oen.  iv.  5. 

*  See  QhuckfiMd,  WOkini,  &c. 
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The  animalu  entered  into  it  by  a  divinie  impulfle; 
thoee  that  were  clean,  i.  e.  fit  for  eating  or  sacrifice,  in 
seven  cou](>les ;  the  others,  two  of  every  sort  Here  is 
to  be  considered  their  arrangement,  nourishment,  and 
preservation  in  the  ark. 

Eight  persons,  i.  e.  Noah  and  his  family,  were  pre- 
served from  the  waters,  1  Pet,  iii.  20.  On  this  sul]^ect 
there  are  extant  the  fables  of  Berosus,  of  the  Erythraean 
Sibyl,  and  also  of  the  Arabians  and  Orioitals. 

Lastly,  the  ark  was  a  remarkable  type  of  the  Church, 
and  of  Christ  The  waters  of  the  deluge  also  are  a 
figure  or  type  of  baptism,  1  Pet.  iii.  20^ . 

THE  SECOND  EPOCH. 

From  the  Deluge  to  the  call  of  Jbrahamy  437  y^^', 

I.     The  particulars  chiefly  to  be  r^arded  are  the       B.C 
following:   the  time  of  the  flood,  on  the  17th  day  of    '^i,^ 
the  second  month '^,  in  the  600th  year  of  Noah^s  life.    The  De« 
On  the  moral,  physical,  and  supernatural  causes  of  it,   ^^^' 
me  Gen.  vL  5,  vii.  11, 12^ 

The  inundation  continued  for  40  days,  during  which 
die  waters  broke  forth  from  the  sky,  the  ground,  and 
the  eekf  Gen.  vii.  17^  19,  20.  The  tops  of  the  mountains 
were  covered  15  cubits  high.  110  days  of  continual 
ndn  followed.  Gen.  vii.  24.  The  waters  then  successive- 
ly decreased.  Gen.  viii  1.  The  face  of  the  earth  under- 
went a  total  change,  and  every  thing  upon  it  that  had 
life  died. 

The  ark  rested  upon  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  called 
Ararat  The  covering  was  taken  off,  and  Noah  dis- 
embarked with  his  family  and  all  the  living  creatures,  after 
halving  been  shut  in  one  solar  year  and  10  days,  Cten.  viii. 
14.  The  fact  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge  is  undeni- 
aUe,  from  the  Mosaic  account.  Gen.  vii.  19,  &c.;  from  the 
testimony  of  St  Peter,  2 Pet.  ii.  6.  iii.  6;  from  the  vast 
mze  of  the  ark,  which  was  capable  of  receiving  the  dif- 


•  See  WUtb/,  Pstrid,  Poole,  Halee,  &c  '  nn  7ch  of  Dfonaber. 
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ferent  species  of  animals ;  from  the  cause  of  the  dehige ; 
from  the  renewal  of  the  human  race  by  Noah^s  descend- 
ants ;  from  the  universal  consent  of  Jews  and  Christians; 
from  the  tradition  of  other  nations;  and  from  recent 
discoveries  in  Geology  '. 

II.  The  Arabs  affect  to  know  the  very  spot,  on  the 
moimtains  of  Armenia,  wher^  the  ark  rested,  calling  it 
<  Themanim,^  the  eight,  from  the  number  of  persons 
preserved.  Noah  on  disembarking  offered  to  God 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving.  He  was  comforted  by  pro- 
mises of  Grod^s  providence  and  grace,  Gen^  ix.  12, 18. 
Divine  laws  and  sanctions  wer^  added,  Gen.  ix.  3^  ^ 
whence  arise  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  celebrated  by 
the  Talmudists  ^.  He  predicted  the  servitude  of  Ham^s 
descendants,  and  the  conversion  of  Japheth'^s  children  to 
the  tents  of  Shem,  Gen.  ix.  27*  Several  questions  are 
discussed  by  Commentators  concerning  the  food  of  the 
Patriarchs,  the  ridicule  and  sin  of  Ham,  the  dispersioii 
of  Noah's  family,  &c*. 

Shem,  in  whose  family  the  Church  was  jn^eserved, 
is  accounted,  by  some  writers,  the  first  in  dignity  and  age 
of  the  sons  of  Noah  *,  Gen.  v.  32.  ix.  18,  26.  Others 
believe  Japheth  to  have  been  the  elder,  and  Shem  the 
second,  Gen.  x.  21,  also  xi.  10,  compared  with  v.  32. 

In  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  occurs  a  genealogi- 
cal difficulty.     The  Cainan  inserted  in  the  Septuagint 

>  See  Naies^s  Bampton  lactam;  notes  to  Scmumi  V.  and  Vis  tad 
other  authon. 

*  The  aeven  precepti  of  Noah  were  as  follow.  The  lit  oommanda  obedioiee 
to  princes  and  ma^tiates :  the  9d  prohibits  idbUtry,  &c :  the  3d  prohibits 
cursing,  blasphemy,  Stci  the  4th  prohibits  incest,  adultery,  &e.  s  the  ftdi 
prohibits  muider,  Ac :  the  6th  prohibits  theft,  &c. :  and  the  7th  prohibits  the 
fleah  of  an  animal  to  be  eaten  while  it  is  alive,  &c 

^  The  descendants  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  peopled  the  earth.  About 
the  birth  of  Pdeg,  Gen.  z.  36,  the  world  waa  divided  among  them.  The 
posterity  of  Japheth  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Europeans  and  northern  Ariadca  s 
Oie  chOdxen  of  Seth  occupied  Asia,  the  fiirtbest  parts  of  the  East,  aid  AxaUa 
Fdiz ;  and  the  stock  of  Ham  lode  possession  of  the  country  from  libanns 
toward  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  over  a  part  of  Arabia  and  the  whole  of  Africa. 

*  See  Scaliger,  Petavius,  the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan 
venioos  of  the  Bible. 
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betwera  Arphaxad  and  Sala,  and  in  Luke  iii.  36,  being 
ottitted  in  Uie  Hebrew  Bible,  and  by  Josephus.  There 
B  likewise  a  chronological  difficulty  in  the  lives  of  the 
Patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Enoch ;  the  Septuagint  adds 
a  hundred  years  to  each  of  their  lives. 

Shem  was  held  in  great  reputation.  He  lived  500 
years  after  the  flood.  Gen.  xi.  11 ;  so  that  Abraham  was 
eoCemporary  with  him  150  years. 

Eber  also  was  cotemporary  with  Abraham,  Gen.  xi. 
16t  17-  From  him  are  derived  the  name  and  language  of 
the  Hebrew  nation. 

To  the  time  of  Serug,  the  seventh  from  Shem,  is 
generally  referred  the  worship  of  images  and  idols.  He 
was  the  father  of  Nahor,  and  grandfather  of  Terah. 

III.  The  general  depravity  after  the  flood  originated   GwuptirfB 
in  Ham ;  who,  to  disrespect  toward  his  father,  no  doubt   churdi^ 
added  impiety  toward  God. 

Sin  increased  in  the  posterity  of  Ham,  chiefly 
through  Nimrod ;  under  whom,  within  100  years  after 
the  deluge,  a  design  was  formed  of  building  the  tower  of 
Babel;  the  foundations  of  tyrannical  dominion  were 
bid  by  him.  Gen.  x.  10,  xi.  2 — ^9 :  then  followed  the 
diTiflion  of  languages;  the  dispersion  of  the  people 
through  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  with  them  su* 
pcrstition  and  idolatry.  Gen.  x.  11.  Joaephue  i.  5.  Innu-^ 
nerable  questions  are  canvassed  by  learned  men  on 
these  pcmits. 

This  corruption  was  also  propagated  in  the  Church 
itsdfy  and  in  the  family  of  Shem :  Nahor  the  grandfather, 
and  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham,  were  in  part  addicted 
to  idolatry,  Gen,  xxxi.  53.  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  They,  pro-  ^ 
faddy,  did  not  sin  so  much  in  the  object,  as  in  the  manner 
of  their  worship ;  and  were  not  polluted  with  this  poison 
■>  long  as  Noah,  Shem,  and  Eber  survived. 

IV.  From  the  time  of  the  deluge,  or  certainly   ^^^^ 
from   the  dispersion,   idolatry   revived  and  heathenism   fusion  of 
increased.     Deep  impressions,  however,  remained  of  one   PolytWim. 
Deity,  the  Lc^  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  who  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  names  of  Jehovah,  Baal,  &c.     But 
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the  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  new  world  toward  the 
Sun  and  Moon  was  soon  changed  into  adoration.  Jab 
xxxi.  26,  279  and  soon  afterward  followed  the  worship 
of  the  planets,  and  the  host  of  heaven,  DeuL  iv.  19- 
Jer.  viii.  2.  They  then  began  to  search  for  deities  nearer 
to  themselves ;  and  the  earth,  the  ocean,  water,  fire,  and 
air,  received  their  reverence  under  different  names; 
together  with  clouds,  winds,  showers,  thunder,  &c.  JZom. 
i.  25.  Divine  honours  to  angels  or  demons,  under  vari- 
ous names,  succeeded,  Leo.  xvii.  7-  Den^,  xxxiL  I7 ;  and 
the  idea  easily  obtained  credit,  that  the  divinities  dwdt 
in  heroes,  or  those  who,  as  legislators  or  philosophers, 
had  gained  the  veneration  of  mankind.  After  their 
death,  pillars  were  erected  to  their  memory;  these  in 
time  were  changed  into  statues,  images,  and  idols,  to 
which  the  same  worship  was  offered  as  to  the  gods^ 
whom  they  were,  at  first,  designed  to  represents  A 
great  number  of  names  was  given  to  the  divinities,  and 
this  was  increased  by  the  division  of  languages.  Mail 
deified  every  attribute,  quality,  production,  or  virtue, 
as  emanating  from  the  gods,  and,  in  process  of  time, 
custom  had  so  augmented  their  niunber,  that  Hesiod 
gives  the  amount  as  nearly  80,000'.  The  superstitions 
of  the  Egjrptians  and  Phoenicians,  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  Indians,  Chinese,  &c.  are  the  facts  of  Scripture 
changed  into  fable.  .  Many  examples  might  be  shown  m 
Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  Vulcan, 
Janus,  Deucalion,  Saturn  and  his  Sons  ^. 
The  meuit  V.     The  methods,  which  it  pleased  God  to  use  at 

edify  the       ^^  period   to  instruct  his  people,   were  appearances, 
^^i^'*^       audible  voices,  oracles,  visions,  figures,  and  tjrpes ;  most 
*  of  these  had  a  reference  to  Christ,  the  true  Noah  of  the 
Church,  and  to  his  atonement  for  sin. 

There  was,  however,  scope  enough  for  the  use  of 
letters,  which  were  probably  not  unknown  to  these  Pa- 

'  ViMiiat,  Selden,  &c 

*  See  Bfyanri  Ancient  Mythology,  Ftber,  the  Asuitic  Resewches,  Wot&s 
of  Sir  W.  Jonei,  &c 
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triarchs,  but  the  compositions  of  that  period  would  be 
▼cry  brief. 

The  most  remarkable  fiction  pertaining  to  this  Epoch 
is  that  of  the  counterfeit  Erythraean  Sibyl,  in  the  1st  and 
3d  Sibylline  poems.  She  feigns  herself  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  Noah,  that  die  was  in  the  ark,  and  a  witness  of 
the  universal  deluge,  of  which  she  relates  the  history  ^> 

THE  THIRD  EPOCH. 

From  the  CaU  of  Abraham  to  the  Departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt     430  years. 

I.     Abraham,  the  son  of  Terah,  the  tenth  from      192^0 
Shem,   was  bom  and  educated  among  the  Chaldeans,       1491.^ 
and  at  first  addicted,  like  them,  to  the  worship  of  idols,    q^^ 
Jmk*  xxiv.  2.     The  Talmudists  have  a  fable  that  Abra^ 
ham  dgclining  the  worship  of  images,  was,  in  consequence, 
cast  into  a  furnace,  but  that  he  was  brought  out  of  Ur 
(or  the  fire)  of  the  Chaldees. 

At  his  call,  he  was  commanded  to  leave  Chaldea, 
and  go  400  miles  south  ^.  The  promise  of  the  seed, 
that  should  be  a  imiversal  blessing  was  renewed^ 
Gen.  xxii.  18.    xii.  3.      The  covenant  was  made  by  a 


*  **  Some  Chiitdani,  in  the  leigii  of  Antoniuue  Pint,  composed  dght 
of  SibytRne  Verses j  made  up  of  prophecies  respecting  Christ  and  hia 

with  A  riew  to  persuade  the  ignofant  and  oniuspecting,  that  ercn  so 

hmA  m  the  time  of  Noah,  •  Kbyl  had  fbietold  the  oommg  of  Christ,  and 

r  liK  and  piogffJB  of  his  Chnrch.    This  ardfiee  saeoeeded  with  not  a  few, 

efcn  of  die  principal  Christian  teachers  were  imposed  upon  bj  it ; 

itnally  bron^t  great  scandal  on  the  Christian  cause.*'    Mosheim*s 

See  abo  the  BWMhecm  Greeea  of  Albert  Fabridna,  an 

of  SfbylUne  Orades,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  by  gei  rados  OaUsiis,  and 

DcM  SihyUes  ceMres. 

*  Some  suppose  there  are  two  departures  of  Abraham  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
The  first  with  his  fiidier  ftom  Ur  in  ChaMea,  in  die  70di  year  of  his 

^e.  Gen,  zL  SI.  xiL  I. ;  the  odier  from  Hanm,  in  the  75th  year  after  the 
of  his  fioher.  Gen.  uL  4.  Others  affirm  that  there  was  only  one  depart- 
riz.  that  from  Chaldea  in  his  7^  year,  and  that  he  tarried  only  a  few 
at  Haran,  on  account  of  his  fitdier's  death,  and  then  proceeded  into 
.  The  departnie  menthxied  in  Cm.  xi.  31,  32,  bring  spoken  of  only 
by  anticipallona 
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TheSacnu 
mentofCir. 
cumciBioo 
inttltalsd. 


sacrament,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath,.  Gen.  xx.  16.  xvii; 
10,  23.  JaaephtM  i.  8.  The  land  of  Canaan  was  pro- 
mised for  a  possession  to  his  seed,  Gen.  xii.  7-  ^v.  18, 
after  400  years  of  wandering  and  servitude  ^,  Gen.  xt. 
13. 

II.  The  fourth  time  the  promise  was  repeated,  God 
added  circumcision  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant,  Gen.  xvii*. 
10,  11.  Rom.  iv.  11.  This  took  place  in  the  year  before 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  in  the  99th  year  of  Abridiam'^s  age^ 
and  the  13th  of  Ishmael's,  Gen.  xvii.  24,  25. 

Circumcision  was  a  Sacrament,  and  a  seal  of  the 
promise,  a  commemoration  of  benefits  received,  and 
also  a  remembrance  of  sin.  It  was  to  manifest  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  to  distinguish  his  seed  from  other  people, 
to  shadow  forth  the  circumcision  made  without  hands, 
and  to  convey  instruction  concerning  the  evil  of  the  hearty 
which  is  required  to  be  put  away  even  from  infants^ 


'  AbnhMn  waa  ootemponiy  with  Shem  aboat  160  yens.  FVom  him  be 
mi^  obtain  an  exact  aooount  of  past  events ;  for  Sbem  waa  100  jeaxa  old 
when  the  flood  came  upon  the  earth.  He  had  known  Lamech,  who  lived  with 
Adam  66  years.  Thas  Lamech  and  Shem,  the  two  intermediate  links  between 
Adam  and  Abraham,  could  easily  convey  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  fliels 
of  the  antediluvian  world  to  the  fiither  of  the  fiuthftil ;  by  whom  they  might  be 
transmitted  to  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  thence  to  Levi,  Amram,  and  Moaes.  Jacob, 
nonovcr,  was  16  years  with  Abraham,  and  Amram  waa  as  long  or  longer  widi 
Jacob. 

There  are  two  points  in  this  history  i^paientty  contradicMn^.  The  flrst  it^ 
diat  Abraham  and  his  brothers  were  bom  in  the  70th  year  of  his  fiither  T«ftb, 
Gen.  xL  26,  which  most  learned  men  agree  in.  MThcRas  it  is  said  that  the 
206th  year  of  Tenh  waa  die  76th  of  Abraham,  Gen.  zi.  32.  zlL  4.  Thb 
account  leaves  an  error  of  60  years,  which  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  Abraham  to  have  been  the  youngest  son,  and  bom  so  many  jmn 
after  his  biodiers  in  the  ISOth  year  of  Terah.  The  other  panage  rebtea  to  Ac 
years  of  the  wandering  and  servitude  of  Abraham*s  posterity.  They  are 
reckoned  400  yean  in  Gen.  zv.  13.  Actt  vii.  6,  but  in  Exod.  ziL  40.  GaL  iiL 
17,  they  are  stated  to  have  been  430.  This  discrepancy  admiu  an  easy 
reconciliation,  if  diflerent  b(^;innings  are  taken ;  in  the  former  account  firom  die 
departure  of  Abraham,  or  the  ratification  of  the  covenant ;  in  the  latter  firom 
tiie  birth  of  Isaac    BitJiop  Kidder. 

^  This  lite  waa  afterward  imitated  by  various  nations,  viz.  by  the  Egyptians, 
Arabians  or  Ishmaelites,  Idumeans,  Ethiopians,  Colchians,  PhieiUdan8» 
Syrians,  &c.    See  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Joeephus,  Philo,  Ac. 
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III.     For  a  detailed  account  of  the  particulars  of   '^  ^' 
the  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  student  is   historjMif 
referred  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  Josephus  i.  2.  iv.  6,    ^*">»m» 
On  this  subject  there  is  no  end  to  the  fables  of  the   Jioib. 
Arabians  and  Jews^.     In  the  history  of  the  Patriarch 
Abraham,  are  to  be  noticed  his  faith,  exercised  by  various 
emergencies;    his  dangers  at  home  and   abroad;    his 
joumies,  dissensions,  wars,  treaties,  interview  with  MeU 
ddzedek,  temptations,  and  marriages ;  his  sons  Ishmael 
and  Isaac,  who  were  types  of  the  children  of  the  promise 
and  of  the  flesh,  Rem.  ix.  ^,S\  his  constancy,  death,  and 
burial.   Gen.  xxv.     In  these  details   Moses  has  inter^ 
woren    the  history  of  Lot,  of  Sodom,  &c. 

Also,  the  miraculous  birth  of  Isaac,  who  was  made  b.  c. 
a  Tictim  for  sacrifice,  but  liberated:  his  marriage,  de-  ^^^ 
parture,  dangers,  covenants,  revelations,  old  age,  sons 
Esau  and  Jacob,  (equal  in  nature,  but  unequal  in  grace, 
bom  in  the  60th  y^eur  of  their  father^s  age,)  and  finally, 
ids  death,  which  is  mentioned  by  anticipation.  Gen. 
xxxT.  28. 

The  strife  between  Esau  and  Jacob,  Jacob'^s  flight, 
his  wives,  children,  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia,  return  to 
Palestine,  frequent  visions,  domestic  troubles,  reconcilia- 
tion with  Esau,  his  grief  over  Joseph,  who,  after  strange 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  wonderfully  exalted  in  Egypt: 
Us  departure  from  Canaan  with  all  his  family  to  settle 
with  Joseph,  his  prophecies  respecting  the  future  situa- 
•don  and  fortunes  of  the  tribes,  his  death  and  funeral,  being 
eonveyed  by  Joseph  into  Canaan,  which  event  happened 
about  70  years  after  he  came  into  Egypt,  and  286  from 
$ht  date  of  the  promise. 

In  the  Mosaic  narration  two  principal  things  may  be 
obwrved.  Some  historical  anticipations,  in  Che  record 
respecting  the  migration  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xi.  31 ;  the 
deiuth  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxv.  8;  the  death  of  Isaac, 
Gen.  XXXV.  28,  &c.  And  some  seeming  discrepancies, 
viz.    Gen.  xxxiii.  19-  compared  with  Acts  vii.  16.     So 


'  See  HotdBger,  Smignu  Orkni.  c  Tin. 
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also  respecting  the  number  of  persons  that  went  down 

into  Egypt,  Gen^  xlvi.  26, 27-  compared  with  Acts  vii.  14, 

of  which  difficulty   different  interpretations  have  been 

given. 

Sojourn  of  IV.     Jacob  being  gathered  to  his  fathers,  Joseph 

itM^kT^'     survived  him  about  53  years,  and  tram  the  death  of 

^gJV^         Joseph  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  was  a  period 

of  about  145  years.     From  the  descent  of  Jacob  into 

Egypt  to  the  going  out  of  the  Israelites,  was  about  815 

years;    to    which,    if  the  same  number,  viz.  215,  be 

added,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the  promise  and  Abr»> 

ham^s  journey  south,  to  the  journey  of  Jacob  into  Egypt, 

the  430  years  will  be  completed  according  to  the  projdiecy, 

Eofod.  xii.  40. 

The  fourth  generation  mentioned  Gen.  xv.  16,  may 
signify  the  fourth  in  descent  from  those  who  went 
into  Egypt.  Caleb  was  the  fourth  from  Judah,  1  (CArofi. 
ii.  4,  5,  9,  18.  and  Moses  was  the  fourth  from  Levi, 
Eofod.  vi.  16,  18,  20.  and  it  may  also  be  observed,  that 
from  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  the  departure  from  Egypt  was 
400  years. 

The  Israelites  multiplied  almost  incredibly,  according 
to  the  promise,  so  that  in  about  215  years,  ther^  were 
numbered  from  70  persons,  603,550  males  above  20  years 
old,  besides  women  and  children,  and  22,000  Levites,  and 
the  infants  drowned  by  the  order  of  Pharaoh,  Esod.  xiL 
37,  xxxviii.  26.  Num.  i.  46,  47*  iii*  39*  Thus  the  evil 
designs  of  the  Egyptians  were  frustrated  by  the  provi- 
dence of  Grod. 

They  contracted  much  depravity  of  manners  in  that 
idolatrous  nation.  Josh.  xxiv.  14.  Ezek.  xxiii.  3,  8,  but 
principally  aftar  the  death  of  Joseph. 

They  suffered  many  calamities,  oppressions,  and 
mockings,  Deut*  iv.  20.  The  Egyptians  made  them 
slaves,  and  compelled  them  to  build  mounds,  fortifications, 
and  pyramids,  Josephus  11.  9.  Ewod.  i.  13,  14. 

The  fidelity  and  courage  of  the  midwives  also  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  because  they  were  more  obedient  to  God, 
than  to  the  king's  command,  Exod.  i.  21. 
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The  Dativity  of  Moses  and  his  preservation  by  Ther- 
muthis  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
ting^a  palace,  and  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  obliged  to  abscond  into  Midian  of  Arabia, 
and  lead  a  pastoral  life.  Josephus  blends  many  fabulous 
iceounts  with  this  history  ^ 

V.  There  were,  beside  the  descendants  of  Abraham    Piooi  men 
«m1  laaJH^  and  therefore  out  of  the  ordinary  pale  of  the   ^^J^ 
Churdiy  men  of  improved  piety  toward  thq  true  God;    Aimham. 
thtm  were  a  kind  of  first  fruits,  and  a  pledge  of  the 
GaUmg  of  the  Gentiles^ 

Among  such  are  numbered  Nahor,  the  brother  of 
Abraham;  Uz,  the  ancestor  of  Job ;  .Buz,  the  relative 
of  Barachd,  the  father  of  Elihu,  Job  xxxii.  2;  and 
Bethuel,  the  father  of  Laban.  Some  of  the  sons  of 
Abcaham  by  Keturah,  who  retained  their  father^s  instruc- 
tiona.  Gen.  xviii.  19;  Bildad,  son  of  Shuah,  Gen.  xxv.  2, 
from  whom  was  descended  Jethro  the  Midianite:  likewise, 
ia  the  posterity  of  Esau,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and 
perhaps  Zophtt*  the  Naamathite,  both  friends  of  Job. 
The  Jews  enumerate  seven  pro[^ets  among  the  Gentiles. 

The  most  illustrious  person  among  the  Gentiles  was 
lldchizeddi.  Gen.  xiv.  H^  v.  7-  .  Various  questions 
are  canvassed  respecting  him,  Whether  he  was  mortal,  or 
the  Son  of  God  himself  anticipating  his  incarnation? 
What  Salem  it  was  over  which  he  reigned,  Gen.  xxxiii. 
1&  ?  How  he  was  a  Priest  of  the  Most  High,  among  the 
eomipt  Canaanites  ?  What  ¥ra8  the  nature  of  the  offering 
of  bread  and  wine,  and  also  of  the  tenths  given  to  him 
by  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  18,  20.  ?  And  in  what  respect  he 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  Heb.  vii.  1'? 

Many  particulars  in  the  history  of  Job  are  also 
oboeure.  He  was  remarkable  for  Ids  troubles,  piety, 
fnth,  patience,  constancy,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers. 

VI.  Superstition  and  idolatry  extended  a  baneful   J^^^^  ^ 
influence  among  the  descendants  of  Ham,  Japheth,  and   variom  da. 


tioos. 


■  See  also  Philo,  and  Artapanus  in  Euscbius,  Lib.  ix.  Prspar.  27,  &c. 

^  Augustine  De  Ch\  Dei,  xviii.  47* 

'  See  Heidegger,  Hitt,  Patriarch,  T.  II.  and  CommentaCon. 
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even  of  Shem,  in  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  Africa, 
Europe,  and  Asia,  which  they  had  peopled. 

The  parents  of  Asiatic  idolatry  were  the  Chaldeans, 
Assyrians,  and  Sabians,  among  which  sect  Abraham  was 
educated.  They  were  noted,  Ist  for  the  study  of  Astro- 
logy, whence  the  Chaldeans  are  called  AstroLogersi 
Soothsayers,  Magi,  &c.;  2dly  for  admitting  the  worship  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  which  idolatry  Existed  before  the 
time  of  Job,  Job  xxxi.  26,  27)  ^^^  ^^  Moses,  Deut.  iv. 
19;  3dly  for  the  worship  of  fire,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Sun; 
and  lastly,  for  the  symbolical  worship  of  idols  and  imaj^ 
as  the  Teraphim,  Nisroch,  Rimmon,  Nebo,  Belus,  &c. 

The  Syrians  and  Phcenicians  had  many  rites  in 
common  with  the  above  people.  Their  supreme  object 
of  worship  was  the  Sun,  called  Baal,  Moloch,  Adonis,  fcc 
also  the  Moon,  named  Baalath^  Melecheth,  and  Ashtaxoth. 
They  added,  likewise,  the  worship  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
under  the  names  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  &c.  They  also 
practised  the  symbolical  worship  of  images.  The  Auk 
monites,  Moabites,  and  Philistines,  had  similar  supersti* 
tions^.  Very  many  of  these  rites  and  institutions  had 
their  origin  in  a  perversion  of  the  Scriptures^. 

Job,  himself  an  Arabian,  hints  not  obscurely  at  the 
superstition  of  his  countrymen.  Job  xxxi.  26,  27-  From 
the  same  source  proceeded  the  rites  of  the  Moabites 
and  Midianites,  Numb.  xxv.  6.  The  superstition  of 
the  Phrygians  was  also  very  ancient ;  these  people  were 
descended  from  Japheth  and  Gromer. 

The  mydudogy  of  the  Egyptians  was  greatly  cele- 
brated for  its  antiquity  and  superstition.  In  Egypt  the 
worship  of  false  gods  was  first  established,  by  the  in- 
stitution of  public  and  solemn  rites  in  temples,  with 
a  train  of  priests  and  attendants  ^  In  common  with 
other  nations,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  Sun  and 


*  See  Vossius,  Selden,  Herbert,  Bryant. 

^  See  learned  authors  on  the  woids  Baal,  Moloch,  Joa,  Adonis,  Hd, 
fsnel,  lUmmon,  Bacchus,  Sabasius,  Dagon,  &c. 

^  See  Diodorus,  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Ludan,  Apimiaaus. 
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Moon,  under  the  names  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  with  singular 
ceranonies  and  idols.  They  likewise  adored  the  planets. 
They  divided  time  into  weeks  as  the  Hebrews  did. 
They  paid  their  devotions  to  the  shades  of  great  men, 
and  performed  sacred  rites  unto  demons.  Hence,  such 
ihingB  are  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law,  Lev,  xvii.  7* 
Deut.  xzxii.  17*  They  made  deities  of  the  river  Nile 
and  brute  animals,  either  on  account  of  their  great  utility 
or  mischief,  or  because  they  believed  the  gods  inhabited 
them.  Their  sacred  animals  were  the  ox,  goat,  ram, 
Aeepy  dog,  and  cat,  not  even  excepting  birds,  reptiles, 
and  amphibious  creatures.  The  hog  was  unclean  to 
them.  They  had  numerous  idols  to  which  they  sacri- 
ficed and  dedicated  temples,  feasts,'  &c.  viz.  Serapis, 
Apis,  Mnevis,  &c.  Many  very  curious  particulars  re- 
specting the  Egyptians,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
learned  men. 

It  is  certain  that  the  contagion  of  idolatry  spread 
from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Israelites;  and  it  appears 
that  Moses^  as  a  legislator,  had  some  regard  to  the  rites 
and  institutions  of  the  Egyptians ;  because  some  he  con- 
demned, some  he  changed,  and  others  he  permitted  to 
remain.  The  Ethiopians  practised  a  species  of  idolatry 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  superstition  of  the  Libyans  was  a  shoot  from  the 
Mme  stock.  Their  country  was  celebrated  for  an  oracle 
and  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Ham  (from  whom  they  were 
descended,)  under  the  appellation  of  Ammon. 

The  superstitions  of  the  Scythians,  Thracians,  Sarmar 
tians,  and  Celts,  who  were  the  posterity  of  Japheth,  are 
commonly  called  Barbarism,  Co/,  iii.  11.;  their  religion 
is  of  the  same  antiquity  with  the  Egyptian,  and  was 
polluted  with  oblations  of  human  blood. 

VII.     Oracles  were  the  principal  means  by  which   PlJ.lS"'?* 
these  false  religions  were  upheld  and  spread  abroad.    The   Heathen, 
most  celebrated  were,  that  of  the  Theban  Jove  among  the  *"^ 
Egyptians,   of  Jupiter   Ammon   in   Libya,  of  Jupiter 
Dodonaeus  in   Thesprotia,  and  of  Apollo  Pythius,  or 
Delphicus,  in  Phocis. 
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Various  arts  of  divination  were  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose ;  particularly  a  pretended  ability  to  reveal 
secret  and  future  events  by  Teraphim,  Talismans,  &c. 

There  were,  moreover,  writings  which  were  acoount> 
ed  prophetical  by  these  nations,  and  were  very  highlj 
esteemed,  viz.  the  compositions  of  Hermes,  Zoroast^^ 
Hydaspes,  and  the  Sibyls ;  but  all  of  them  were  pos- 
terior to  Moses.  The  books  of  Hermes  Trismegistus 
contained  all  the  Egyptian  philosophy,  and  were 
deposited  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  temples. 

To  these  should  be  added  many  false  revelatioiu 
which  legislators  and  others  pretended  to  have  had,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  authority. 

THE   FOUHTH   EPOCH. 

From  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites  to  the  time  of 
Samueh  and  Saul,     396  years. 

B.  C.  I.     While  idolatry   was  enveloping  the  nations  in 

1095.       darkness,  and  true  religion  was  corrupted  even  in  the 

^  Call  of   posterity   of  Abraham,    now   oppressed   with    grievous 

his  embassy    slavery  in  Egypt,  behold  Moses  is  raised  up  by  Divine 

toPhanoh.   interposition  to  renovate  the   Church,    to  deliver  the 

Israelites  from  bondage,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  land 

promised  to  their  fathers,  the  type  of  the  eternal  rest. 

II.  The  first  circumstance  in  the  call  of  Moses  was 
the  appearance  of  the  Angel  in  the  burning  bush, 
who  is  called  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  Acts  vii.  30,  35, 
and  Jehovah  himself,  E(sod,  iii.  6,  14,  15,  also  vi.  3. 
The  same  personage  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlviii.  16. 
Isai,  Ixiii.  9.  From  other  passages  it  appears,  that  the 
angel  was  the  Divine  Person,  who  afterward  became 
man  and  dwelt  among  us.  Moses  was  now  80  years  oldy 
and  he  almost  shnmk  from  the  vast  undertaking 
appointed  him ;  a  prediction  was  therefore  added  to  en- 
courage him,  Exod.  iii.  12.  Aaron  was  joined  in  the 
embassy  with  him,  and  both  were  sent  to  Pharaoh,  with 
whom  and  the  magicians  (called  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
2  Tim,  iii.  8.)  they  had  many  contests,  respecting  which 
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jDJUiy  fables  have  been  invented^.  The  king  became 
mdignant  that  hi^  laws  were  despised  in  his  own  king- 
dom, by  two  slaves,  in  the  name  of  an  unknown  God ; 
and  his  obstinacy  increased,  until  ten  plagues  were  sent 
upoD  the  Egyptians.  For  further  particulars  see  Exod. 
liL  12,  and  Josephus  ii.  5. 

III.  The  Passover  was  instituted  by  Divine  com-  ^^^^ 
nand  in  the  b^inning  of  the  month  Abib,  or  Nisan,   fbre  the  * 
wfaidi  was  from  that  time  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  ^fPY*""®^ 

the  Imd- 

year,  Rgod,  xii.  2,  18.  For  the  precise  time  of  the  pass-  ites. 
cyrer,  its  circumstances,  ceremony,  and  meaning  as  a  type 
of  Christ^s  death,  see  the  Commentators  on  Exodus^, 
kc  By  the  command  of  God  the  Israelites  borrowed 
property  of  the  Egyptians,  Eofod.  iii.  21,  22,  who  readily 
acquiesced  in  the  demand,  Eaod.  xi.  2,  their  minds  being 
divinely  moved  by  fear  or  love,  Ps.  cv.  38.  Ewod.  xi.  3. 
When  the  tenth  and  last  plague  fell  upon  Egypt,  viz. 
the  death  of  the  first-bom,  Pharaoh  compelled  the  Israel- 
ites to  depart  hastily  in  the  night,  Ewod.  xii.  30.  They 
began  their  march  on  the  15th  of  the  first  month,  having 
had  their  goods  collected  together  since  the  13th.  This 
event  happened  430  years  after  the  sojourning  of  Abraham 
IB  a  fcvreign  land,  Ewod,  xii.  40,  41,  42. 

IV.  Moses  was  their  leader,  and  hence  he  is  called   9^^  P"* 
a  king,  Gen,  xxxvi.  31.  Dent,  xxxiii.  5.    A  cloud  directed   the  giving 
their   way  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  the   ortb^lMw. 
sjrmbol  of  Divine  providence.     They  did  not  march  the 
nearest  way   to  Palestine,  but  turned  toward  the  Red 

Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Arabia.  Their  number  amounted 
to  above  600,000  men,  beside  the  Levites,  women,  and 
dnUren,  and  a  promiscuous  multitude,  with  much 
cattle,  JSjnkL  xii.  37-  They  carried  with  them  the  bones 
of  Joseph,  Ejfod.  xiii.  19,  by  his  express  command. 
Gen.  1.  26,  and  also  the  ashes  of  the  other  Patriarchs, 
Ads  vii.  16. 


'  S^  the  Panphnst  Jonathan  and  the  Tahnudists. 
*  Sec  Bocharu 
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The  miracle  of  dividing  the  Red  Sea,  Ewod.  xiv.  16, 
<x)nsi8ts  of  several  particulars,  viz.  Uie  appearance  of  the 
cloud  between  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians,  which  en- 
couraged the  former  and  troubled  the  latter ;  the 
rising  of  the  east  wind,  during  the  night,  when  God 
determined  to  display  his  omnipotent  power;  the  faith 
of  Moses  when  he  struck  the  sea ;  the  waters  standing 
up  on  both  sides  like  a  wall,  leaving  the  middle  way  dry 
for  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  which  Pharaoh  being 
induced  to  enter,  the  waters  suddenly  closed,  and  he 
and  his  army  were  ingulphed  in  the  waves.  This 
awful  catastrophe  was  followed  by  thunders  and  lightningB, 
Eofod.  XV.  10.  Josephua  ii.  7-  Those  who  with  Porphyry 
ascribe  this  event  to  a  natural  cause,  viz.  to  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  tide,  betray  great  incredulity  and 
ignorance. 

Many  other  prodigies,  also,  were  wrought  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Israelites,  viz.  the  sweetening  the  bitter 
waters  in  Marah,  Ewod.  xv.  26 ;  the  seasonable  sujqfdy 
of  quails  in  such  abundance  as  to  support  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude, EuDOd.  xvi.  13;  the  gift  of  manna  instead  of 
bread,  which,  although  not  uncommon  in  that  part  of 
Arabia,  yet  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  abundance, 
and  duration  of  the  supply,  prove  the  effect  of  a 
miracle,  Exod.  xvi.  16;  the  striking  of  the  rock  of 
Horeb,  a  part  of  mount  Sinai,  to  produce  water  in  the 
desert,  Exod,  xvii.  5 ;  and  a  victory  over  the  Amalekites, 
who  were  of  the  race  of  Esau^. 

The  Sabbath  was  ordered  to  be  kept  holy,  Ewod,  xtL 
23,  25.  It  was  new  as  to  the  circumstances  and  manner 
of  keeping  it  holy,  and  was  given  as  a  sign  of  Grod^s 
covenant  with  his  people;  but  the  Patriarchs  are  sup- 
posed to  have  observed  the  seventh  day,  which  God 
blessed  and  commanded  to  be  sanctified  at  the  creation  of 
the   world.     It  has  been   already  observed^,   that  the 


^  In  relating  these  particulars,  Joeephus  sometimes  departs  from  the  truth 
and  simplicity  of  Scripture. 
>  Page  121. 
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Egyptians  had  before  this  period  made  a  division  of  time 
into  weeks. 

V.     Preparatory  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Law,   ^"TS^ 
the  Israelites  were  put  in  mind  of  the  Divine  benefits   Lawfton 
id  providence  and  grace,   Eofod,  xix.  4,  5,  6.      Three  ^^^ 
days^   preparation  by   prayer,   &c.    were    commanded; 
after  which  the  signs  of  Divine  Majesty  appeared  on 
the  mountain  in  clouds,  in  thunders,  lightnings,  and  fire. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  grant  of  the  Law,  there 
are  many  tokens  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  well  as 
aippearances  of  the  covenant  of  works ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  people  did  not  understand  their  own  weakness, 
when  they  said,  ^^  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will 
da^  Emd.  xix.  8. 

The  Law  was  announced  from  mount  Sinai,  in  the 
desert  of  Arabia;  Moses  and  Aaron  being  mediators 
betwe^i  Grod  and  the  people,  Eofod,  xix.  24. 

This  event  took  place  about  50  days  from  the  de- 
parture out  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  first  passover.  Hence, 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  third  ecclesiastical  month. 
The  Legislator  for  the  people  was  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
who  was  now  to  be  their  God  and  King,  Eofod.  xx.  2, 
8y  4,  6;  and  many  awful  signs  of  Majesty  and  Omni- 
potence were  displayed,  to  affect  their  minds,  and 
i^gravate  the  guilt  of  disobedience.  The  Law  itself  was 
promulgated  in  ten  parts;  its  design  was  to  produce 
a  consciousness  of  sin,  by  requiring  perfect  obedience, 
and  under  an  evangelical  covenant  to  lead  to  faith  in 
God,  to  the  hope  of  his  mercy,  the  desire  of  a  Mediator 
and  Redeemer,  and  therefore  to  the  fruits  of  faith, 
holiness  and  charity. 

The  Law  was  published  at  first  orally,  and  afterward 
m  writing  upon  two  tables  of  stone,  signifying  the  hard- 
neas  of  the  human  heart,  and  was  written  by  the  finger 
or  power  of  Grod.  These  tables  were  broken  by  Moses, 
End.  xxxii.  \%  but  renewed  by  the  Divine  goodness. 

In  the  40th  year  after  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
the  Decalogue  was  repeated  with  slight  alterations  in  the 
4ch  and  10th  precepts,    Deut.  v.  14,  21.      Some  other 
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repetitions  of  laws  wer,e  also  made  to  the  people  of  that 

generation.     A  great  variety  of  fables  is  current  among 

the  Jews  respecting  the  giving  of  the  Law. 

Cottiamu  VI.     The  Israelites  wandered  40  years  in  the  desert 

^uMTto     ®^  Arabia,  Joaephtts  iii.  and  iv.     During  the  early  part 

the  Detert    of  this  period  Moses  repeatedly  ascended  into  the  mount, 

and  received  inspirations  from  God.     The  last  time  is 

mentioned  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  2. 

The  Tabernacle  was  constructed  like  a  square  tent, 
and  built  of  shittim  wood.  In  it  were  placed  the  sacred 
utensils,  the  Ark  of  the  covenant,  the  Table,  the  Candle* 
stick.  Altar  of  incense,  &c.  The  order  of  Priesthood 
was  instituted  in  the  family  of  Aaron. 

Notwithstanding  the  awful  appearance  of  God,  and 
his  miracles  in  their  favour,  the  people  frequently  mur- 
mured against  Moses.  At  one  time,  they  made  and 
worshipped  a  golden  calf,  when  Moses  was  on  the  mount 
in  conference  with  God.  For  this  sinful  act,  they  were 
severely  rebuked  by  Jehovah,  but  preserved  from  ven- 
geance by  the  prayers  of  Moses.  They  fought  many 
battles  with  the  Amalekites,  Amorites,  Midianites,  and 
neighbouring  nations,  and  frequently  obtained  decisive 
victories ;  but,  for  their  disobedience  to  God,  they  were 
sometimes  routed.  In  all  the  events  in  the  wilderness, 
we  may  discern  the  wonderful  providence  and  clemency 
of  God  toward  them. 

Various  brief  histories  are  related  which  belong  to 
this  period,  viz.  the  exploration  of  the  spies,  the  mutiny 
of  Korah,  the  death  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  brazen  serpent,  the  destruction  of  Sihon 
and  Og,  &c. 

Another  census  of  the  people  was  taken  by  Moses, 
Num.  xxvi.  2,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  to  be  obtained  in  Canaan.  A 
repetition  of  sundry  laws  was  made,  and  the  Covenant  of 
God  with  the  Israelites  was  renewed  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  Deut  xxix. 

Moses  was  not  permitted  to  enter  Canaan :  his  death 
happened  on   the  7th   of  the   12th   month,   about   40 
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years  after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  Deut  xxxiv.  7- 
The  Israelites  mourned  for  him  30  days.  He  was 
buried  in  the  valley  of  Moab,  but  the  place  of  his 
intennent  was  not  made  known,  probably  to  prevent  the 
ponifaility  of  the  people  falling  into  the  idolatry  of 
worshipping  at  his  tomb. 

Moses  is  copious  in  recording  the  events  of  the  first 
two  years  after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  but  very  brief 
respecting  those  of  the  remaining  38.  He  has,  however, 
veoooiited  all  the  places  (in  number  forty-two)  in  which 
the  Israelites  encamped  during  their  sojourn  ini  the 
wilderness,  Num.  xxxiii. 

During  their  march  frequent  prodigies  occurred  for 
dieur  preservation,  and  particularly  four,  Deut,  viii.  3,  4. 
xziz.  5,  6.  Neh.  ix.  21.  The  miraculous  support  of 
so  great  a  multitude  in  the  vast  desert  for  40  years,  by 
IB  unremitted  supply  of  provision  and  water.  The  pre- 
servation of  their  garments,  which  were  not  worn  out 
bjr  time  or  use ;  the  hardness  of  their  feet  and  strength 
of  body,  so  that  the  former  did  not  swell  with  painful 
■arches,  nor  the  latter  sink  under  fatigue ;  and  lastly, 
the  finding  out  their  road  amidst  devious  ways  by  day 


VII.  Before  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  by  ^*/^*' 
the  Church  of  God  had  been  instituted  and  Motes. 
iMtmcted  without  written  documents.  Gen.  xviii.  19: 
but  firom  this  period,  Grod  designed  all  necessary  parti- 
odars  relating  to  the  origin,  preservation  and  triumphs 
if  his  Church,  during  the  space  of  1500  years,  as  well  as 
tke  full  developement  of  the  plan  of  human  salvation, 
to  be  committed  to  writing. 

Moses  was  the  first  ecclesiastical  writer,  and  the 
author  of  the  five  books  which  bear  the  names  of  Moses, 
Pentateuch,  Law,  &c.  This  fact  is  established  by  the 
UDrrersal  consent  of  antiquity,  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  is  one 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Jewish  Creed  ^.     It  is,  however, 

*  See  the  Jewish  Lituigy  by  Alexander. 
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allowed  that  part  of  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
beginning  at  the  fifth  verse  to  the  end,  was  added  by 
Joshua,  Samuel,  or  some  one  of  the  succeeding  prophets, 
and  that  one  or  two  parentheses,  as  Eofod.  xvi.  35. 
Deut.  iii.  14.  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  and  the  change  of  the 
obsolete  names  of  some  places  into  more  modem  ones,  at 
Gen.  xiv.  14,  may  have  been  made  by  Ezra. 

Philo  and  Josephus  concur  in  the  supposition,  that 
Moses  wrote  the  book  of  Genesis  in  the  desert  of  Midian. 

The  historical  order  of  the  Pentateuch  is  as  follows  r 
The  Book  of  Grenesis  includes  events  from  the  b^inniiig^ 
of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  a  period  of  about 
2369  years. 

The  Book  of  Exodus  contains  events  from  the 
decease  of  Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,, 
a  period  of  about  145  years,  Eofod,  xl.  1,  17- 

The  Book  of  Leviticus  embraces  the  history  of  one 
month.  Lev.  i.  1.  Num.  i.  1. 

The  Book  of  Numbers  recounts  the  events  <^  about 
38  years.  Num.  i.  1,  compared  with  Deut.  i.  3.  The 
dates  of  events  which  are  recorded  in  the  middle  of  thia 
book  are  uncertain. 

Lastly,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  continues  the 
history  of  almost  two  months,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5. 

The  Book  of  Job  is  supposed  by  some  to  belong  to 
the  writings  of  Moses,  and  to  have  been  composed  for  the 
consolation  of  the  Israelites  in  their  servitude;  but  the 
best  founded  opinion  is,  that  the  author  was  cotem- 
porary  with  Amram,  and  wrote  an  authentic  memoir  of 
himself,  which  Moses  found  in  Midian,  and  brought 
with  him  into  Egypt'. 
The  hme  of  VIII.     Moses,  having  achieved  so  many  great  actions 

in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  became  much  renowned  in  those 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  His  fame  was  of  a  varied, 
description ;  he  was  severally  accounted  by  them  a  god,- 
an  evil  demon,  a  magician,  a  prophet,  and  a  skilfnl 
legislator. 


"^  8ec  the  Jewiiih  writers,  also  Augustine,  Spanheim,  &.c. 
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HenCe,  various  names  were  assigned  to  him.     He 

the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Osiris  of  the 
Arabians,  the  Bacchus  or  Dionysius  of  the  Indians,  the 
Minos  of  the  Clretans,  &c.  And  innumerable  legends 
ire  extant  among  the  Arabians  respecting  him  ^.  Several 
Greek  authors  also  mention  him,  viz.  Strabo,  Diodorus, 
Artaphanus,  Eupolemus,  and  Polyhistor  in  Eusebius. 
The  Roman  historians,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Justin,  Apu- 
Idua,  &c  likewise  record  his  fame  under  different  names. 

IX.  Joshua,  called  in  Greek  Incov^  or  Jesus,  sue-  J^|jJ^  ^ 
oeeded  Moses  in  the  command  of  the  Israelites  by  Divine 
appomtment,  Eleazar  being  then  high  priest,  Numb. 
xxviL  18.  DetU>^  xxxiv.  9-  Josh.  i.  2.  Under  this  leader 
many  memorable  actions  were  performed.  In  name  and 
ofice  he  was  a  type  of  Christ  our  Saviour.  There  are 
three  principal  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Joshua 
Old  Josephus  v.  1.  The  passage  of  Jordan,  the  pos- 
weBooa  of  Canaan,  and  its  division. 

The  crossing  the  river  Jordan  took  place  on  the  ^*^* 
10th  of  the  1st  month.  Josh.  iv.  19)  in  the  41st  year 
after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  after  they  had  mourned 
90  days  for  Moses.  Spies  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre 
Jmcho,  and  three  days  were  sp^nt  on  the  banks  of 
Jordan  in  preparation  for  the  passage.  Josh.  iii.  1,  2. 

The  manner  was  miraculous.  The  waters  of  Jordan 
.  retreated  at  the  presence  of  the  ark,  which  was  supported 
by  the  priests,  and  left  a  dry  space  until  all  the  tribes 
hid  gained  the  opposite  bank.  Twelve  large  stones  were 
|ded  upon  each  other  for  a  perpetual  monument  of  the 
fiKt.  The  passage  of  the  Israelites  being  reported, 
ippead  universal  terror  among  the  Canaanites. 

Circumcision,  which  had  been  neglected  in  the  desert 

renewed.  The  passover  was  celebrated  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  same  month.  On  the  Ifith,  bread  was  ob- 
tafafted;   this  was  the  first  supply  which  had  been  pro- 


«  Soe  Hottlnger,  HuettoB,  Hennlngius,  Didcenton,  RolMitiui,  Vonitts, 
4cc. 
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cured  since  they   departed   from   Egjrpt ;    and  on   the 
morrow  after  the  Manna  ceased,  Josh,  v. 

X.  Of  the  sieges  and  the  sacking  of  the  citiel), 
particularly  of  Jericho,  many  remarkable  circumstances 
are  related,  Josh.  vi.  6. 

The  history  of  Rahab,  commonly  called  a  harlot, 
but  probably  an  inn-keeper.  The  sacrilege  and  puniali* 
ment  oi  Achan,  Josh.  vii.  The  deception  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  the  treaty  with  them,  and  their  sentence  to  slavery, 
Josh,  xi.  The  war  with  the  five  kings,  and  other  nations, 
over  whom  they  obtained  important  victories,  Josh.  x. 
xi.  xii.  On  one  occasion  a  storm  of  stones  was  cast  cm 
their  enemies ;  and  at  another  time  the  Sun  stood  still  to 
lengthen  the  day,  and  render  their  victory  more  complete, 
Josh.  X. 

The  whole  of  Palestine,  however,  was  not  taken 
by  Joshua.  Several  expeditions  were  made  after  his 
death,  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Judg.  i.  8,  9,  and  by 
that  of  Dan,  Judg.  xviii. :  so  that  the  passages  in 
Josh.  XV.  63,  and  xix.  47,  were  either  written  by  antici- 
pation, or  inserted  by  Ezra  to  complete  the  history. 
Seven  nations  were  destroyed  as  predicted  in  Deui. 
vii.  1,  Josh.  xxiv.  11.  The  Eenites,  Eenizzites,  Kad- 
monites,  and  Rephaims,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  19,  30, 
are  not  enumerated  among  the  conquests  of  Joshua,  but 
these  nations  might  be  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  Hivites. 

XI.  The  land  was  divided  by  lot  in  Shiloh.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  7th,  or  Sabbatical  year,  after 
their  entrance  into  Canaan,  while  a  great  portion  of  the 
land  was  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites,  Joah^ 
xiii.  2.  XV.  1. 

The  Gadites,  Reubenites,  and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
obtained  their  share  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  which 
was  given  them  by  Moses,  Numb,  xxxii.  13.  The  land 
of  Hebron  fell  to  Caleb,  according  to  the  prediction  and 
oath  recorded  by  Moses,  Numb.  xiv.  24.  Josh.  xiv.  13, 14. 
The  three  principal  tribes,  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  Manas- 
seh, were  first  put  in  possession  of  their  portions.     On 
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k  review  of  the  situations  of  the  tribes  and  their  different 
lots,  it  appears  that  the  prediction  of  Jacob,  Gen,  xlix. 
and  that  of  Moses,  Deut^  xxxiii.  were  perfectly  fulfilled. 

The  tribe  of  Levi  obtained  48  cities  in  various 
parts  of  Israel,  Numb.  xxxv.  Josh.  xxi. :  thirteen  were 
tot  the  priests,  six  were  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  re- 
maiiider  were  appointed  to  the  Levites.  Many  other 
privileges,  as  tenths,  first-fruits,  the  first-bom,  &c.  were 
granted  to  this  tribe. 

The  fidelity  of  the  Israelites  to  God  deserves  re- 
membrance, on  the  occasion  of  an  altar  being  erected  by 
the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  not  for  worship,  but  for 
a  monument  of  God^s  mercy.  The  last  words  of  Joshua 
are  very  strikii^;  and  the  renewal  of  the  covenant, 
whidi  was  now  written  and  added  to  the  Law,  merits 
partkular  notice.  Josh,  xxii,  xxiii,  xxiv.  25,  36. 

XII.     The  Canaanites  beinc:  driven  out  by  Joshua,   ColMucsof 
were  dispersed  into  various  countries.  dans  in  th« 

The  cdebrated  migration  of  Cadmus  is  first  to  be  ^V^^ 
Boticed.  He  was  a  Phcenician  or  Sidonian,  and  migrated 
with  a  large  colony  of  his  countrymen  into  Bceotia  of 
Greece.  He  introduced  the  use  of  16  letters  in  the 
Greek  aljAabet,  which  are  therefore  called  tpotvucrjia 
ypa/uL/aurra. 

He  founded  some  nations  in  Greece;  hence  the 
Lacedaemonians  boasted  of  their  afiinity  to  the  Hebrews, 
at  having  one  common  father,  Abraham,  1  Mavcab.  xii. 
Sly  mistaking,  perhaps,  the  Phcenicians  {or  Hebrews. 
Tlie  tame  of  many  of  the  achievements  of  Moses  and 
Joshua,  with  other  particulars  respecting  the  Israelites, 

carried  by  Cadmus  into  Greece,  and  traces  of  them 

even  now  discernible  amidst  the  rubbish  of  Grecian 
tMe  and  absurdity  ^. 

Various  other  colonies  of  the  Phcenicians  migrated 
hrto  different  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and,  perhaps,  Ame- 
either  alarmed  by  the  terror  of  Joshua^s  arms,  or 


*  Sec  Sadigi;r,  SelUen,  Vossius  Bocfaart,  Dkkeaiim,  and  othmt. 
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forced  away  by  the  straitness  of  their  territory,  or  allured 
by  the  gain  of  merchandise^ 

Hence  vestiges  of  Phoenician  origin,  language,  and 

religion,  are  to  be  traced  in  the  early  history  of  several 

nations  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ^. 

^jteof the  XIII.     The  historical  account  of  events,  from  the 

under  the      death  of  Joshua  to  the  commencement  of  SamuePs  go- 

Jud^n.        vemment,  is  neither  lucid  nor  regular.     Some  writers 

greatly   extend   this  period,    and   suppose   there    were 

many   years  of   interregnum,    and    of   oppression,    or 

slavery,  beside  those  mentioned  in  Judges  ^.     But  there 

are    important   reasons  to  induce  us  to  contract  this 

period,  particularly  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  according 

to  which,  Salmon,   to  whom  Rahab  was  married,  was 

the  grandfather  of  Jesse,  Matt.  i.  5,  6,  Josh.  vi.  23. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Judges  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  kings  in  several  particulars.  The  Judge 
was  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  similar  to  a  Dictator 
among  the  Romans.  The  Judges  possessed  the  divine 
inflatus  of  the  Spirit,  Judff.  iii.  9,  10.  Their  succession 
was  not  regular ;  for  there  were  often  periods  of  slavery 
and  interregnums ;  as  between  Joshua  and  Othniel,  and 
between  Othniel  and  Ehud,  &c.  They  were  raised  to 
their  office  by  the  especial  Providence  of  God,  and  their 
government  is  to  be  considered  as  being  under  Divine 
influence,  Judg,  vii.  18.  1  Sam,  viii.  7 ;  and  hence  it  is 
called  a  Theocracy. 

The  ordinary  magistracy  was  vested  in  seventy  elders 
of  the  people.  Numb.  xi.  16,  and  called  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
by  Josephus  ^vveSpiov^  avvoSo^^  &c.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  six  were  elected  from  each  of  the  eleven 
tribes,  and  four  from  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  but  this  sup- 
position has  very  little  foundation.  The  president  was 
sometimes  the  high  priest,  but  not  always. 

They  had  the  supreme  authority,  antecedently  to  the^ 


^  See  Prooopius,  FhoduB,  and  an  excellent  tzeatise  by  Bochart,  oo  the 
Phoenician  colonies. 

7  See  VoMiua,  Capdlua,  and  othen. 
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times  of  the  kings,  not  only  in  civil  cases,  but  undoubt- 
edly also  in  ecclesiastical  affairs^,  Deut  xvii.  12. 

There  were  also  inferior  Consistories,  from  which 
an  appeal  lay  to  the  Sanhedrim,  Deut  xvii.  8.  There 
was  one  composed  of  23  judges,  at  the  gates  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  one  of  3  judges  in  smaller  towns  ^. 

The  ecclesiastical  and  political  state  was  very  corrupt 
during  the  times  of  the  Judges.  After  the  death  of 
Joshua  and  Caleb,  the  people  revolted  to  idolatrous 
vFonhip,  Josh.  xxiv.  23.  Judg,  ii.  7?  10,  and  promis- 
cncms  marriages  were  made  with  the  Canaanites.  Divine 
punishments  were  the  consequence,  viz.  frequent  slavery, 
troubles,  and  oppressions.  The  Israelites  at  times  re- 
pented, but  their  repentance  was  only  superficial,  and 
horrid  crimes,  slaughters,  rapes,  human  sacrifices,  and 
dvil  war,  succeeded.     See  the  Book  of  Judges. 

The  causes  of  this  a£9ictive  state  of  things  were 
the  fcdlowing,  viz.  a  new  generation,  succeeding  that 
which  was  proved  in  the  desert ;  the  death  of  men  emi- 
nent for  their  authority  and  piety ;  the  frequent  state  of 
anarchy;  the  fellowship  and  intermarriages  with  wicked' 
people;  and  the  jealousy  and  envy  among  the  tribes, 
Judg.  passim,  Josephua  v.  2.  The  judgments  of  God 
upon  them  were  a  righteous  punishment  for  this  wick- 
edness, and  the  magnitude  and  number  of  their  cala* 
ndties  equalled  the  extent  of  their  corruption. 

XIV.  Of  the  more  memorable  particulars  of  this  epoch 
nay  be  enumerated  the  following. 

The  superstitious  act  of  Micah,  Judg.  xvii.    Follow-   ^[!?^J^ 
ing  his  example  the  Danites  revolted  to  idolatry:   this 
cbcumstance  happened,  probably,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  Judg,  xvii.  6.  xviii.  1  ^ . 

The  history  of  the  Levite  and  his  harlot;  and  the  civil 
war  in  consequence  with  the  Benjamites,  Judg.  xix.  20. 
Fhinehas  the  high  priest  being  yet  alive,  Judg.  xx.  28. 
Jasepkus  v.  2. 

*  History  ailindfl  no  record  of  the  Jewbh  Senate  during  the  time  of  Joshua, 
the  Jfidget,  and  the  Kiqgs :  hence,  some  writers  have  contended  that  the  Sanhe- 
iiim  WM  inttitnted  In  imitation  of  Motes,  after  the  Babylonidi  Oaptivity. 

'  See  Sdden,  Witaius,  and  other  writers  on  the  Hebrew  Republic 
^   SeePr.  WeUs. 
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The  history  of  Ruth,  who  was  married  to  Boaz,  tl^ 
son  of  Rahab  by  Sahnon.  It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
to  the  time  of  what  Judges  this  history  is  to  be  referred. 
Archbishop  Usher  supposes  that  it  ought  to  be  placed 
under  Ehud  and  Shamgar,  but  Bishop  Patrick  thinks  it 
took  place  under  Gideon  and  Deborah,  Ruth  i.  1. 

The  history  of  the  various  fortunes  of  the  Israelites, 
their  slavery  under  the  Assyrians,  Moabites,  Judg.  iii. 
Canaanites,  Jtidg.  iv.  Midianites,  Judg  vi.  Ammonites, 
Judg.  X.  and  the  Palestines  or  Philistines,  Judg.  xiiL 
From  all  these  oppressions  they  were  liberated  by  m* 
struments  raised  up  by  Providence,  viz.  Othniel,  Ehud, 
Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson, 
Jo9ephu8  V. 

The  histories  of  private  individuals  may  also  be  men* 
tioned,  viz.  of  Abimelech,  son  of  the  concubine  of  Gideon, 
who  usurped  the  succession  by  the  horrid  murder  of  his 
brothers :  he  obtained  popular  applause,  but  his  wicked* 
ness  was  afterward  punished  by  Divine  Providence. 
Judg.  viii.  31.  ix.  6,  23.  Joaephus  v.  9* 

The  history  of  Jephthah,  who  offered  up  his  only 
daughter  for  a  burnt-offering,  to  fulfil  a  ra^  vow  in 
consequence  of  a  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Judg*  xL 
31.  There  has  been  much  controversy,  whether  Jephthah 
really  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  or  only  devotted 
her  to  perpetual  virginity.  The  actions  and  words  of 
the  father  and  daughter,  the  statute  in  Israel  of  an  annual 
lamentation,  the  agreement  of  all  the  ancient  versions, 
of  Josephus,  ancient  Hebrew  writers,  and  the  Fathers, 
tend  to  confirm  the  former  opinion;  the  only  forcible 
argument  on  the  opposite  side  is,  that  human  sacrifices 
were  forbidden,  and  were  an  abomination  to  the  Lord« 

The  fable  of  Iphigenia  (Jephtigenia)  was  founded 
on  the  above  fact. 

There  are  also  many  memorable  particulars  respect- 
ing Samson,  and  the  victories  which  he  obtained  by 
divine  power.  There  is  nothing  either  absurd  or  im- 
possible in  the  wonderful  actions  of  his  life,  although 
the  profane  have  made   this  part  of  holy  writ  a  butt 
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to  tbeir  ridicule.  There  can  be  little  do»ibt,  that  these 
events  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  fables  of  the  Theban  or 
Phoenician  Hercides. 

Lastly,  the  history  of  Eli,  the  high  priest  and  judge. 
In  him  the  civil  and  eccle^astical  authority  was  united 
after  the  death  of  Samson.  He  was  not  descended  from 
Eleazar  the  ddest  son  of  Aaron,  but  from  Ithamar, 
Jo§ephus  y.  11.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  vile  con- 
duct of  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  his  indulgence 
towaid  them,  and  the  consequent  punishment.  The 
li^  priesthood  was  afterward  transferred  into  another 
fiunily,  1  Sam.  ii.  iii.  iv.  Eli^s  government  lasted  40 
jearsy  1  Sam.  iv.  18,  in  which  are  included  by  some 
authors  20  years  of  SamueFs  life;  but  others  suppose 
of  Sainson''s  *,  Judg.  xv.  20. 

THE    FIFTH    EPOCH. 

From  the  Government  of  Samuel  and  the  reign  of  Saul 
to  king  Rehoboam  and  the  division  of  the  kingdom : 
about  120  years. 

I.     The  corruption  of  those  times  is  most  glaring,       ^^C. 
in  the  wickedness  of  the  priests,  and  principally  of  the        975. 
tons  of  Eli.     Sacrilege,  unbridled  lust,  and  disobedience   j^JjT^  ^ 
to  their  father,  are  numbered  witn  their  open  offences,    church 
1  Sam.  ii.  26.     To  such  a  pitch  of  depravity  had  they   ^^  ^- 
arrived,  that  they  pursued  their  iniquitous  ways  even  in 
die  house  of  Grod,  1  Sam.  ii.  22. 

Also  in  the  idolatry  of  the  people,  in  the  worship  of 
Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  ',  deities  or  idols  of  the  Sidonians 
and  Philistines  ^.     The  calamitous  and  afflicted  state  of 


*  For  an  aocotmt  of  the  affiun  of  the  Asfyrianfl,  Egyptians,  Fhoeniciang,  Ac 
at  dda  time,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  ancient  writers,  EEatostbenes,  Maneibo, 
Afff*""«t  Eiueiiius,  or  to  the  nuxlems,  Usher,  Marsham,  Quveiius,  Bochart, 

>  Tills  goddeM  was  probably  the  same  with  Aester  or  Eostre  of  the  SazoDi; 

die  name  Easter ;  and  the  ancient  British  goddess  Andraste. 
«  See  tht  ooBSures  of  Samuel,  1  Sam,  viL  1, 2^  3,  aad  6eldaii« 
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the  Jewish  church  at  this  period  is  evident  from  thi^ 
slaughter  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  ir. 
10,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark,  1  Sam,  iv.  11.  The 
usual  resting  place  of  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle,  from 
the  time  of  Joshua,  had  been  at  Shiloh  in  the  mountains, 
Josh,  xviii.  1,  where  it  remained  almost  350  years. 

The  rash  and  superstitious  act  of  the  Israelites  in  car- 
rying it  from  thence  into  their  camp  must  not  be  omitted^ 
as  it  shews  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church,  1  Sam.  iv. 
3,  4.  It  was  captured  by  the  Philistines,  and  detained 
by  them  seven  months,  during  which  time  they  endured 
the  judgments  of  Grod  for  their  sacrilege,  1  Sam.  vi.  1, 
At  length  it  was  restored  and  carried  to  Kiijath-jearim, 
a  city  of  Judah,  where  it  was  kept  40  years  to  the  time 
of  David,  1  Sam.  vii.  2.  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  3.  A  severe 
punishment  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  in 
Judah,  above  50,000  of  whom  died  on  account  of  their 
profaneness  respecting  the  ark,  1  Sam.  vi.  19*' 

The  church  of  God  was  restored  to  purer  morals  by 
the  piety  and  vigour  of  Samuel.  He  was  divinely 
raised  up,  at  first  a  Levite  and  priest,  then  a  prophet^ 
and  afterward  a  judge  over  Israel,  1  Sam.  vii.  6.  1  Chron, 
ix.  22.  He  is  supposed  to  have  presided  over  the  state 
for  20  years,  during  which  period  the  ^^  people  mourned 
for  the  Lord,****  1  Sa)n.  vii.  2 ;  and  he  did  not  entirely 
resign  all  authority,  when  Saul  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
1  Sam.  vii.  5;  it  appears  probable,  that  Samuel  and 
Saul  were  united  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  govenv- 
ment,  1  Sam.  xi.  *J.  Acts  xiii.  21. 
Cosuncnoe-  H.  The  pretext  urged  by  the  Israelites,  for  requirii^ 

TCgal  power   ^  ^^"g?  ^^  ^^  ^^  <^  ^^  Samuel  and  the  degen^acy  <^ 
in  IsiieL       his  sons,  1  Sam.  viii.  5 ;  but  the  true  causes  were,  a  love 
of  novelty,  a  rivalry  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  want  of 
trust  in  God,  and  forgetfulness  of  their  wonderful  deli- 
verances by  the  Judges. 

Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  first  invested 
with  royal  dignity.     He  was  afterward  rejected  by  the 

^  Jotepbni  vi.  11.    Bodiart,  Hkt.  Anim.  P.  I.  ll.  3& 
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Almighty,  and  the  crown  transferred  to  the  family  of 
David.  The  duration  of  SauPs  reign  is  not  exactly 
known  ;  some  expositors  make  it  only  two  years,  1  Sam. 
xiii.  1,  which  passage  probably  refers  to  two  years  be- 
five  the  oppression  by  the  Philistines,  1  Sam,  xiii.  6, 19, 
or  before  the  rejection  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xv.  28.  Josephus 
Magna  40  years  to  the  government  of  Saul,  which  must 
indude  the  period  of  SamueFs  authority. 

Samuel  wrote  out  for  the  king  directions  for  the 
govenmient  of  the  nation,  1  Sam,  x.  25,  and  also  pre- 
dicted the  abuse  of  royal  power,  1  Sam,  viii.  11. 

The  king^s  authority,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affiurs,  was  subordinate  to  God  alone.  The  law  was  the 
rule  o{  his  conduct  and  decisions,  and  in  sacred  affairs  he 
was  to  seek  the  counsel  of  the  priests,  Deut.  xvii.  19- 
Num.  xxvii.  21. 

The  histories  of  David,  Solomon,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat, 
Hexekiah,  Josiah,  and  Manasseh,  very  clearly  shew  the 
king'^s  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  2  Chron,  xxxiii.  16, 
yet  the  offices  of  king  and  priest  remained  quite  distinct, 
S  Chran.  xxvi.  19-  1  Sam.  xiii.  11,  12. 

III.   The  particular  aspect   of  the   church,  under    ^^|^^ 
Sciil,  David,  and  Solomon,  is  to  be  found  in  the  two   der  Saul, 
books  of  Samuel,  the  first  book  of  Kings  to  the  12th   ^^S^^ 
diapter,  and  the  1st  and  2d  books  of  Chronicles,  to  the 
12th  chapter  of  the  latter  book ;  and  also  in  Josephus 
▼I,  vn,  VIII. 

Under  Saul  many  wars  were  waged  with  the  Am- 
monites and  other  bordering  nations,  till  he  was  rejected 
tar  his  pride  and  disobedience,  when,  growing  desperate, 
he  procured  his  own  death,  1  Sam,  xxviii.  and  xxxi. 

In  the  history  of  David  we  discern  the  finger  of 
Providence.  He  was  30  years  old  when  he  began  his 
leign  over  Judah ;  and  seven  years  and  six  months  after 
this,  he  was  chosen  king  by  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
icigned  over  the  united  kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judah  33 
years ;  so  that  his  whole  reign  was  40  years  and  a  few 
months,  2  Sam.  ii.  4.  2  Sam.  v.  4,  5. 

David  W38  exercised  with  many  extraordinary  vicis- 
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situdes  of  life,  but  he  ccHitinued  to  follow  the  example  of 
Samuel  in  restoring  the  order,  doctrine,  and  discipline  of 
the  church.  Every  part  of  his  memorable  life  is  worthy 
of  regard;  his  government  and  domestic  troubles,  his 
prophetical  office,  the  building  of  his  palace  on  Mount 
Sion,  and  his  settlement  of  the  ark,  2  Sam.  vi.  12,  17 ; 
his  preparations  for  building  the  temple,  and  his  meek 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  who  reserved  that  glo- 
rious work  for  his  successor;  the  example  he  exhibited  of 
piety,  yet  at  the  same  time  of  human  infirmity ;  he  was 
a  type  of  the  Messiah  in  several  particulars,  and  his  faith 
and  fortitude  remained  at  all  times  unshaken.  When  near 
his  end  he  chose  Solomon  to  be  his  successor,  1  KingM 
i.  30.  His  last  words  shew  that  he  approved  of  a  life 
of  piety,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1  Kings  ii.  Pa.  Ixxii ;  and,  that 
he  might  not  discompose  his  own  spirit,  he  committed 
the  punishment  of  Joab  and  Shimei  to  liis  son  Solomon, 
1  Kings  ii.  5,  8. 

The  history  of  Solomon,  also,  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  he  was 
only  12  years  old,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  throne. 
He  was  very  eminent  for  wisdom,  power,  and  riches, 
1  Kings  iv.  24,  29.  x.  14.  Under  his  sway  the  church 
enjoyed  a  tranquil  and  happy  state.  The  temple,  which 
he  built,  was  an  admirable  structure.  The  queen  of 
Sheba  paid  him  a  visit  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  or 
Ethiopia,  1  Kings  x.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  he 
fell  into  idolatry :  to  this  sin  even  the  wisest  of  men  was 
enticed,  by  foreign  wives  and  concubines,  1  Kings  xi. 
BuiUUng  of  IV.  A  vast  store  of  riches  and  materials  for  building 

^J^**&c.  *^^  temple  had  been  collected  by  David  and  Solomon. 
The  foundaticm  was  laid  in  the  2nd  month  of  the  4th 
year  of  Solomon^s  reign,  and  in  the  480th  year  after  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  1  Kings  vi.  1.  The  edifice  was 
completed  in  seven  years  and  six  months.  Its  site  was 
on  mount  Moriah,  opposite  and  near  to  mount  Sion.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  about  the  undertaking 
amounted  to  180,000,  a  great  many  of  whom  were  fo- 
reigners.    It  was  built  of  rich  materials,  beautiful  stones 
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of  Parian  marble  of  immense  size,  and  valuable  wood, 
and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  jewels,  gold,  silver,  and 

The  building  was  divided,  like  the  tabernacle,  into 
two  parts,  the  holy  place  or  temple,  and  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  by  means  of  a  vail  of  fine  workmanship,  Exod. 
xxvi.  33.  The  lower  house  wfis  30  cubits  high,  but, 
together  with  its  superstructure,  the  whole  height  was 
120  cubits.  It  was  60  cubits  long  from  the  east,  and  20 
wide  from  the  north.  Adjoining  to  the  temple  and  con- 
with  it,  were  many  other  buildings  for  conveni- 
or  occupation,  beside  the  vestibule  or  Solomon's 
porch.  In  the  front  of  the  temple  to  the  east  was  the 
court  of  the  priests,  next  to  it  the  court  of  the  people, 
and  in  after  times  there  was  added  the  court  of  the 
(Sentiles.  Each  of  these  courts  had  its  separate  porch 
and  flight  of  steps,  by  which  the  worshippers  ascended 
from  one  court  to  another,  and  at  length  to  the  temple, 
which  was  elevated  at  the  end  of  the  vista :  the  courts 
nirrounded  the  temple.  There  was  also  a  variety  of 
offices  for  ecclesiastical  persons.  Before  each  porch  there 
were  two  noble  pillars  of  brass,  and  above  1400  marble 
ooluinns  in  the  whole  building.  If  we  add  the  pavement, 
walls,  roof,  and  capitals,  all  of  tessellated  work,  the  orna- 
ments in  gold,  brass,  and  precious  stones,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  workmanship,  the  temple  of  Solomon  will  stand 
almost  unrivalled  among  the  splendid  edifices  raised  by 
human  skill  and  industry.  In  magnitude  it  was  about 
8382  paces  in  circuit. 

Its  furniture  within  almost  exceeds  belief.  Josephus 
Mjs  there  were  some  hundred  thousand  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  beside  an  immense  number  of  brass,  com- 
prising altars,  tables,  candlesticks,  goblets,  cups,  &c.  and 
the  molten  sea,  which  contained  about  15,000  gallons  of 
water. 

This  temple  had  peculiar  privileges,  which  were 
wanting  in  the  second  temple,  built  by  Zerubbabel,  viz. 


•  See  Villalpttidus,  Tom.  ii.  p.  11.  Lib.  v.  Disp.  ii.  c  97>  alio  CapiHiii. 
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the  ark  and  mercy-seat,  the  fire  that  came  down  from 
heaven.  Lev*  ix.  23,  24.  2  Chron.  vii.  1,  2,  3;  the 
Divine  Presence,  or  Shechinah  between  the  cherubims, 

1  Kings  vi.  23 ;  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  the  Urim 
and  Thummim. 

It  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon  to  the  worship 
of  God,  and  the  miracles  which  took  place  at  the  time 
proved  that  it  was  acceptable  to  Him,  1  Kings  viii.  ix. 

2  Chron.  v.  vi. 

Moreover  Solomon  built  a  superb  palace,  and  house 
of  cedar '',  which  occupied  him  13  years.  He  likewise 
built  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in  the  desert,  with  several 
other  cities ;  and  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  empire 
to  the  river  Euphrates. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  respecting  the  place 
from  whence  the  gold  of  Ophir  was  brought;  Arabia, 
Sofala,  Peru,  and  India,  have  been  named  by  commoi- 
tators  *. 

Canonical  V.    To  this  epoch  is  referred  the  production  of  the 

Bodu(»m-  foUowine  canonical  books. 

&g  this  The  Book  of  Joshua  contains  the  history  of  a  period 

P**^^  of  about  17,  or,  as  some  chronological  writers  reckon,  of 
30  years.  It  is  evident  that  Joshua  was  the  author  of 
this  book,  or  that  he  left  public  monuments  and  ancient 
records  of  his  actions,  from  which  it  was  compiled, 
Josh.  xxiv.  26. 

The  Book  of  Judges,  connects  the  history  from  the 
death  of  Joshua  to  the  death  of  Samson,  a  space  of 
about  309  years.  It  was  probably  written  by  Samuel, 
and  compiled  from  existing  records,  before  the  reign 
of  David,  Judg.  i.  21.   2  Sam,  v.  6. 

The  Book  of  Ruth  contains  a  genealogical  link  in 

^  ViDalpandas,  GapeUus. 

'  David,  having  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Edom,  and  become  master  of 
the  two  porta  Eloth  and  Ezion-geber,  established  a  trade  with  Aftica,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India.  This  commerce  was  afterward  greatly  augmented  bj  the 
skill  and  policy  of  Solomon,  and  was  the  source  of  his  great  riches.  It  is  pro- 
bable  that  this  trade  which  he  possessed  is  the  same  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
JBisi  India  Company. 
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dieldstory  to  the  time  of  David,  Ruth  iv.  18—^22.     It 
was  composed  by  Samuel,  Hezekiah,  or  Ezra. 

Some    conunentators  suppose  the  Book   of  Job  to 
have  been  writt^i  about  the  time  of  Solomon. 

Tbe  Books  of  Samuel  connect  the  thread  of  the 
kistory  firom  the  latter  end  of  Eli^s  government  to  the 
death  of  David.  The  Greek  and  Latin  versions  call 
them  the  1st  and  2nd  Books  of  Kings,  because  they  con- 
tain the  history  of  David  and  Saul.  The  first  twenty- 
four,  chapters  of  the  first  book  were  written  by  Samuel, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  bears  the  name  of  David, 
because  he  wrote  a  great  part  of  them.  Eighty-two 
have  his  name  affixed ;  twenty-five  are  without  a  title ; 
tbe  rest  are  ascribed  to  Moses,  Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  £than.  The  126th  and  127th  were  written  after 
the  captivity,  unless  they  are  to  be  accounted  prophetical. 
Eara  probably  collected  the  Psalms  into  one  volume. 

The  works  of  Solomon  are,  his  Song,  the  Proverbs, 
(except,  perhaps,  the  last  two  chapters),  and  the  Book  of 
Ecdesiastes :  the  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom, 
in  the  Apocrypha,  attributed  to  Solomon,  are  not  car- 
nonical.  Josephus  mentions  other  books  which  were 
written  by  him,  1  Kings  iv.  32. 

VI.  The  lamentable  apostacy  of  Solomon  is  left  upon   Solomon's 
xeoHrd,  for  a  warning  to  future  generations,  1  Kings  xi.   p^JUJ^^n^ 
Jimephtis  VIII.  2.     He   appears   to  have  been  seduced   and^iepenu 
about  the  30th  year  of  his  reign.     His  depravity  con- 
listed  in  worshipping  false  gods,  either  by  open  idolatry, 
as  Josephus  and  the  Fathers  suppose,  or  by  building  high 
places  and  idol  temples  opposite   the  city,  1  Kings  xi. 
5,  &c.     He  appears  to  have  been  rebuked  for  his  wick- 
edness either  by  a  prophet  or  in  a  vision,  1  Kings  xi.  11. 

The  punishment  of  his  rebellion  against  God  began 
in  his  life-time:  the  instruments  raised  up  by  Divine 
Providence  for  this  purpose  were  his  servants  Hadad  the 
Edomite,  Rezon  the  Syrian,  and  Jeroboam  the  Ephra- 
thite,  1  Kings  xi.  14 — 40.  The  punishment  was  com- 
pleted under  his  son  Rehoboam,  1  Kings  xn^ 


anoe. 
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Of  his  repentance  nothing  is  positively  asserted  in 
the  Scriptures;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  several 
passages  that  he  deeply  repented.  Many  Hebrew  writers 
and  some  of  the  Fathers  are  of  this  opinion,  with  which 
the  testimony  of  Josephus  is  not  inconsistent,  although 
he  says  of  him  axXem  airoOavovra^  *  he  died  inglo- 
riously.' 

THE  SIXTH  EPOCH. 

From  the  division  of  the  Kingdom  under  Rehoboam  t9^ 
the  Babylonish  Captivity :  369  years. 

B.C.  I.     A   rebellion  lNX)ke   out  immediately  after  the 

976 

to  606»  death  of  Solomon,  at  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which 
A  Khiim  had  been  convened  at  Shechem  to  inaugurate  the  new 
Chureh  and   king,  1  Kings  xii.  1. 

Common.  Tj^^  indiscretion  and  obstinacy  of  Rehoboam,   in 

Unel.  despising  the  advice  of  the  aged  counsellors,  gave  occa- 

sion to  it.  They  recommended  him  to  emancipate  the 
people  from  their  heavy  burdens  and  tribute,  but  he 
followed  the  rash  counsels  of  young  men,  his  companions, 
and  threatened  to  increase  the  vexations  and  oppression 
of  his  subjects. 

This  reply  produced  disaffection;  at  the  head  of 
the  rebellion  was  Jeroboam  the  Ephrathite,  formerly  one 
of  Solomon'^s  officers.  The  prophet  Ahijah  had,  by 
God^s  command,  predicted  this  event  while  Solomon  waa 
alive,  as  a  just  judgment  for  his  apostacy  from  true 
religion,  1  Kings  xi.  30.  xii.  15. 

The  Jewish  nation  was  now  divided  into  two  kingu 
doms,  one  of  which  was  called  Israel  or  Ephraim,  com- 
posed of  10  tribes,  the  sovereignty  over  which  was 
usurped  by  Jeroboam;  the  other  was  called  Judah^ 
containing  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  the 
LfCvites,  over  which  Rehoboam  reigned,  1  Kings  xii.  17* 
2  Chron.  xi.  14. 

To  prevent  the  return  of  the  10  tribes  to  their  alle- 
giance, Jeroboam  cut  off  every  occasion  of  his  subjects 
going  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  commanded  in  the 
law  to  be  done  thrice  every  year.     To  effect  this  he 
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dumged  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  built 
two  temples,  and  set  up  two  calves  to  be  worshipped, 
one  in  Dan  and  the  other  at  Bethel,  1  Kings  xii.  26. 
9  Chron.  xi.  14.  Josephus  viii.  3.  This  bold  and  im- 
pious step  rivetted  the  fetters  of  schism ;  and  for  thus 
nnctioning  idolatry  by  law,  Jeroboam  is  generally  de- 
signated as  the  person  who  "  made  Israel  to  sin." 

The  effect  of  this  policy  was  the  subversion  of  reli- 
gion and  of  the  church  in  Israel,  the  dispersion  of  the 
tdiools,  and  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  2  Chron,  xi.  14. 
an  ufo&tacy  to  the  idolatry  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  a  general  corruption  of  manners.  Yet  some  Israelites 
remained  faithful  even  under  Ahab,  1  Kings  xviii.  4. 
xix.  18.  There  were  colleges  of  prophets  in  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  2  Kings  ii.  3.  iv.  38,  and  extraordinary  prophets, 
IS  £lijah  and  Elisha,  were  from  time  to  time  raised  up 
in  Israel. 

This  schism  continued  unto  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes,  about  245  years. 

God  did  not  suffer  this  impiety  to  pass  with  impu- 
nity :  the  punishment  of  Jeroboam  was  denounced  by 
the  same  prophet  (Ahijah),  who  predicted  his  elevation 
to  the  throne,  1  Kings  xiv.  10,  also  by  an  unknown 
proidiety  1  Kings  xiii.  2,  and  was  in  due  time  inflicted, 
9  Kings  xvii.  6. 

II.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  design  of  this  compen-   The  hirtor 

1  •  111*  i»   i_  1  •       1  of  the  king 

dium  to  relate  mmutely  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms;    of  Isnel 
it  may  be  found  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.   ^^  Judah. 
It  is,  however,  of  importance  to  notice  a  few  particulars. 
The  kings  of  Judah,  including  Athaliah  the  queen, 
were  20  in  number.     The  kings  of  Israel  were  19  ^. 

List  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

Kings  of  the  Twelve  Tribes, 
A.C. 
1095     SwiL 

1065    David. 

1015    Solomon. 


^H 


9  See  Uabcr,  3caiiger,  Petaviui,  and  Capeliiuu 
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A.C.   Ktngre/JuJtk.  Kiugt  of  hratU 


014     JrlKMhapluit... 


803  Jehoram,  or  Joni 

8BB  Ahuiah 

884  Alhaliah 

878  JoMh 


841 


810    Auriah,  or  Vuiah 
773    


768    Joduun.. 
743    Alui 


-jQ  r  KmI  C»ptiTitj  at  Tmd 
\     by  TigUth-PflcMT. 


726     HcxeUah 

^1    (  Second  Optirity  of  b- 

"        1       ncl  by  Shalmutcm. 

898    MauMch *■ 

ffjH    r  Thiri  Captivity  of  !». 

I      nd  ly  Ewr-luddoB. 


641  JiaUi  .. 

610  J«t)M)iu 

810  Jchoiftkini 

608  First  <.'«pliTilj<ifJud»h  by  Nebmh 

M9  Jehoiichin,  olhcnriw  Conish  or  Jeomiah. 

699  Second  fapliviiy  of  JndUi  b]r  Nebodudnetar. 


Thiri  and  Biul  Capdrilf  of  Jnddi,  mnd  of 
(b«  mnaiiw  of  Inwl,  br  Nebududimiu. 
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1.  Rehoboam,  a  wicked  man  and  an  idolater,  ruled   J^^ 
17  years.     Under  him  were  wars    with  Jeroboam,  and 
with  Egypt,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Shishak,  the  con-^ 
queror  of  Asia,  2  Chron.  xii. 

The  only  prophet  whose  name  is  recorded  during  his 
icign  is  Shemaiah,  1  Kings  xii.  22;  Jeroboam  h  was 
then  king  of  Israel. 

2.  Abijah,  another  ungodly  king,  reigned  three  years. 
He  defeated  Jeroboam  in  battle,  who  lost  500,000  men, 
1  JTiii^t  XV.  3«  2  Chron.  xiii.  JosephUs  viii.  5.  Iddo, 
the  seer,  lived  during  his  reign,  2  Chron,  xii;  15.  xiii.  22. 

3.  Asa,  a  better  king,  and  the  restorer  of  religion, 
ruled  41  years.  He  feU  into  sin  toward  the  decline  of 
his  life.  He  waged  successfully  a  defensive  war  against 
Ethiopia  or  Arabia,  Joaephus  viii.  6.  In  his  reign 
Kred  the  prophets  Azariah,  Hanani,  and  Jehu,  2  Chron* 
XV.  1-  xvi.  7-  1  Kings  xvi*  1. 

The  kings  of  Israel,  who  flourished  during  this 
period,  were  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  and 
Ahab,  the  most  abandoned  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  who 
was  instigated  to  deeds  of  iniquity,  by  his  still  more 
wicked  wife,  1  Kings  xxi.  25.  By  Omri  Samaria  was 
Indlt^  and  made  the  capital  of  Israel,  1  Kings  xvi.  24. 

4p.  Jehoshaphat,  a  good  king,  and  more  consistent 
than  his  father,  began  to  reign  about  the  4th  year  of 
Ahab,  and  reigned  25  years,  1  Kings  xxii^  2  Chron* 
XTzi.  In  his  reign  there  was  a  defensive  war  against 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Syrians.  The  valley  of 
JAoshaphat  was  so  called  from  a  victory  gained  by  him 
orer  the  enemy  in  that  place,  2  Chron.  xx.  26.  Joel  iii.  2. 

The  prophets  in  his  reign  were  Micaiah,  Jehu, 
Jafaaziel,  and  Eliezer,  1  Kings  xxii.  8.  2  Chron*  xix.  2. 
XX*  14,  37.  » 

The  kings  of  Israel  were  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Je^ 
homn.  In  the  reign  of  the  last  Samaria  suffered. greatly 
in  a  siege,  and  was  miraculously  delivered,  2  Kings  yi. 
TU.  The  prophets  Elijah  and  EUsha  were  very  eminent 
fiir  their  proj^edes,  actions,  and  miracles,  under  these 
kings,  1  King$x\ii. .  2  Kings  xiii. 
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6.  Jehoram  was  united  with  his  father  in  the  go* 
Temment  about  three  years,  and  reigned  eight.  He 
was  an  evil  king,  but  probably  rendered  worse  by  the 
arts  and  persuasions  of  his  wife  Athaliah,  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  2  Chron.  xxi.  In  his  reign  the  Edomites 
revolted  from  Judah,  to  which  they  had  been  subject 
since  the  time  of  David,  2  Kings  viii.  20. 

The  same  prophets  as  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
continued  their  oflSce.  A  remarkable  letter  was  delivered 
to  Jdioram  from  Elijah  after  his  translation  to  heaven, 
2  Chron.  xxi.  2  Kings  ii.  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab* 
continued  to  reign  over  Israel. 

6.  Ahaziah^  called  also  Azariah  and  Jehoahas, 
succeeded  Jehoram,  2  CAro».^xxii.  2  Kings  viii.  He 
was  a  wicked  king,  and  reigned  one  year.  Thesre 
appears  a  discrepancy  between  2  Kings  viii.  26,  and 
2  Chron.  xxii.  2,  owing,  probably,  to  the  error  cxf 
transcribers.  He  made  a  treaty  with  Jehoram,  king 
of  Israel,  and  waged  war  with  the  Syrians,  2  Chron, 
xxii.  5.  Both  kings  were  killed  by  Jehu,  2  Kings  ix. 
24,  27.  2  Chron.  xxii.  9*  JosephtAs  ix.  6.  The  {dace  of 
Ahaziah^s  death  is  differently  related. 

7-  Athaliah,  mother  of  Ahaziah,  a  cruel  idolatress, 
having  destroyed  the  royal  seed,  usurped  the  throne  of 
Judah,  and  reigned  six  years,  2  Kings  xi.  2  Chron.  xxii. 
Her  grandson  Joash  was,  however,  secreted  from  her 
evil  designs  by  his  aunt,  and  educated  by  Jehoiada  the 
high  priest,  Josephus  ix.  7* 

The  cotemporary  king  of  Israel  was  Jehu,  anointed 
by  divine  authority  to  destroy  the  house  of  Ahab, 
2  Kings  ix.  6,  yet  he  was  himself  given  to  idolatry, 
2  Kings  X.  29,  31. 

About  this  time  the  society  of  the  Rechabites  was 
instituted  by  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  who  met  Jehu 
when  he  was  intent  on  destroying  the  house  of  Ahab, 
2  Kings  x.  15.  Jet.  xxxv.  6. 

8.  Joash,  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  succeeded  Athaliah^ 
who  was  killed  in  the  temple.  He  reigned  40  years. 
At  first  he  governed  well,  but  after  the  death  of  his 
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friend  and  guardian  J^dada,  he  grew  depraved,  QKinga 
xi  xii*  2  Chron.  xxiii.  xxiv.  In  his  reign  there  was 
war  with  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  which  was  foretold  by 
JBliaha,  2  KingB  viii.  11.  xiii.  3.  By  his  order  Zecha- 
jiah  was  slain  between  the  temple  and  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings,  2  Chnm^  xxiv.  21.  Matt  xxiii.  35. 

The  cotemporary  kings  of  Israel  were  Jehu  and 
Jfhoahaz,  2  Kings  xiii.,  Elisha  the  prophet  being  yet 
alive. 

9.  Amaziah,  the  son  of  Joash,  who  had  been  united 
witfa  his  &ther  in  the  government,  reigned  29  years, 
2  Ckron.  xxv.  2  Kings  xiv.  He  was  at  first  a  good 
Idngy  but  not  like  David.  He  made  war  upon  the 
Uumeans,  and  afterward  upon  the  king  of  Israel,  which 
proved  ruinous  to  himself  and  Jerusalan,  2  Kings  xiv. 
IS.  Josephus  IX.  9)  10.  Two  prophets,  whose  names 
aie  not  recorded,  were  sent  by  the  Lord  to  this  king, 
S  Chnm.  xxv«  7»  IB- 

The  ootonporary  kings  of  Israel  were  Jehoash  and 
Jeroboam  II. 

10.  Azariah,  called  also  Uzziah  and  Ozias,  sue 
oeeded  the  last  king.  He  was  the  most  prosperous  of 
aU  the  princes  of  Judah,  and  reigned  52  years.  In  most 
diings  he  deserved  praise,  but  he  was  guilty  of  usurp, 
ing  the  priest^s  office,  for  which  he  was  struck -with 
IcpvDsy.     This  king  is  placed  next  to  Jehoram  in  MaM. 

la 

The  state  of  Judah  was,  at  this  period,  very  flourish* 
iagy  but  the  morals  of  the  people  in  both  kingdoms  were 
very  corrupt.  To  this  circumstance  the  prophets  Isaiah, 
Hoaea,  and  Amos,  frequently  allude.  The  first  Olym- 
piad adopted  by  the  Greeks  falls  in  with  the  35th  year 
of  Azariah. 

The  prophets  of  this  period,  beside  those  already 
mentioned,  were  Joel  and  Jonah,  2  Kings  xiv.  26. 
Jmmak  i.  1. 

The  cotemporary  kings  of  Israel  were  Jeroboam  II., 
Zacfaariah,  the  last  of  the  race  of  Jehu,  2  Kings  xv.  10, 12, 
ShalDuni,  Menahem,  Pdcahiali,  and  Fekah. 

x  2 
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While  Menahem  reigned,  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  id^ 
vaded  Israel,  and  peace  was  obtained  by  a  large  ransom, 
2  Kings  xv.  19. 

11.  Jotham  was  a  good  and  prosperous  king,  al* 
though  he  lived  in  bad  times.  He  reigned  sixteen  years, 
2  Kings  xv.  32.  2  Chron.  xxvii.  About  this  period 
Gralilee  wns  conquered  by  Tiglath-Pileser  the  Assj^rian, 
and  three  tribes  were  carried  away  captive,  Pekah  being 
king  of  Israel,  2  Kings  xv.  29. 

The  prophets  were  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Micah. 
About  this  time  commences  the  sera  of  the  Building  of 
Rome,  and  also  that  of  Nabonassar  or  Berodach-baladan^ 
the  founder  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  2  Kings  xx.  12. 

12.  Ahaz,  a  wicked  king,  reigned  16  years,  2  Kings 
xvi.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  He  was  for  some  time  colleague 
with  his  father  in  the  kingdom.  In  his  reign  Rezin, 
king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  declared  war 
against  Judah,but  they  did  not  prevail,  Isai.  vii.  1.  He 
solicited  the  aid  of  Ajssjrria,  and  consecrated  an  altar, 
made  in  the  fashion  of  one  at  Damascus,  to  the  gods  of 
the  Syrians.  He  also  robbed  and  shut  up  the  temple, 
2  Kings  xvi.  7 — 18.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  16-~25. 

13.  Hezekiah  was  a  pious,  good,  and  prosperous 
king,  and  also  a  restorer  of  the  Church.  He  had  be^ 
colleague  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom,  2  Kings  xviii.. 
19,  20.  2  Chron.  xxix.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  remaining  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  away  captive 
by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  Hoshea  being  then  king 
of  Israel.  In  Hezekiah'^s  reign  the  Assyrians,  under 
Sennacherib,  invaded  Judah,  but  relinquished  their  ent^- 
prize  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of  185,000  of  them  by 
an  angel,  while  the  people  of  Judah  were  vainly  expect* 
ing  help  from  Egjrpt,  2  Kings  xix.  35.  /sai.  xxx.  xxxi«> 

The  prophets  during  this  period  were  Isaiah,  Hosea, 
Micah,  and  Nahum,'  who  consoled  the  Church  by  de- 
nouncing the  judgments  of  God  upon  Nineveh  and  the 
Assyrians,  Nahvm  i.  1,  &c. 

14.  Manasseh  was  the  most  profligate  and  idolatroui^ 
of  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  but  afterward  a  true  penitent. 
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He  niled  55  years  inducting  the  time  of  his  captivity  at 
Babylon,  2  Kings  xxi.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  Josephtss  x.  4. 

There  were  at  this  time  prophets  whose  names  are 
not  recorded,  2  Kings  xxi.  10.  Habakkuk  prophesied 
agunst  the  Babylonians,  and  Nahum  against  the  As- 
sjrrians. 

16.  Amon,  a  very  bad  king,  reigned  two  years, 
S  Kings  xxi.  19-  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  21. 

16.  Josiah,  the  next  king,  was  remarkable  for  his 
]nety  and  virtues,  and  also  for  his  great  zeal  in  pro* 
Bodng  religion.  He  reigned  31  years,  2  Kings  xxii. 
xxm.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  xxxv.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  a 
var  with  Pharaoh-necho,  in  which  he  was  slain,  Josephus 
X.6. 

The  prophets  were  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah,  Jer.  i. 
Zepk.  i. 

17-  Jehoahaz,  who  is  called  also  Johanan  and  Shal- 
hull,  a  wicked  king,  reigned  only  a  few  months,  and  was 
carried  away  by  Pharaoh-necho  into  Egypt,  2  Kings 
xxiiL  31.  2  Chron  xxxvi.  Jer.  xxii.  11. 

18.  Jdioiakim  or  Eliakim,  an  ungodly  man,  reigned 
•bout  11  years,  and  became  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
S  Kings  xxiv.  The  prophets  were  Jeremiah  and  Urijah, 
Jler.  xxxvi.  7)  ^- 

19-  Jehoiachin,  called  also  Jeconiah  and  Coniah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  was  almost  as  wicked  as  his  father. 
He  reigned  only  three  months,  and  was  afterward  con- 
in  prison  at  Babylon  for  37  years,  2  Kings  xxiv. 

.  27-  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9. 

20.  Mattaniah,  the  last  king,  called  also  Zedekiah, 
a  wicked  man.     He  reigned  eleven  years,  2  Kings 

XxiT.  XXV. 

The  prophets  during  his  reign  were  Jeremiah, 
Esekid,  Daniel,  and,  probably,  Obadiah. 

In  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  there  are  some 
apparent  discrepancies,  and  some  real  difficulties,  which 
chiefly  relate  to  the  ages  of  the  kings,  the  period  of  their 
mgns,  and  the  names  of  places.. 
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Becftj  €i  III.     The  corruption  of  religion  and  morals  begM' 

joj^  in  the  third  year  of  Rdioboam,  and  progressively  m« 
creased,  until  it  reached  its  greatest  height,  under  Atha« 
liah,  Ahaz,  and  Manasseh.  During  this  time  rdigidi 
was  almost  extirpated.  The  people  were  seduced,  the 
temple  was  robbed  and  shut  up,  and  the  ark  removed, 
2  Chfon.  iLxxv.  3,  sacred  things  were  defiled,  the  pro* 
phets  persecuted,  the  idols,  Baal,  Moloch,  Ashtarbth, 
Baal-zebub,  and  others,  adored  with  libations  of  htunan 
blood,  and  temples,  altars,  groves,  and  statues,  conse* 
crated  to  them :  in  short,  the  place  of  true  religion  was 
supplied  by  every  description  of  impiety. 

Yet  reformations  were  ^sometimes  instituted  by  the 
influence  of  the  prophets,  whom  God  raised  up  con* 
tinually  for  this  purpose,  and  also  by  the  authority  of 
the  more  virtuous  princes,  among  whom  were  three  ptfu 
ticularly  exemplary,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah  ; 
each  of  them,  however,  was  marked  with  his  peculiar 
failings. 

These  reformations  consisted  in  the  destruction  of 
idols  and  high  places,  which  wicked  kings,  as  Manasseh 
and  Amon,  successively  renewed;  in  abolishing  the 
relics  of  idolatrous  worship ;  in  purifying  the  temple  and 
sacred  things;  in  the  restoration  of  the  feasts,  particularly 
of  the  Passover  by  Hezekiah,  2  Chron.  xxxr  and  by  Josiah, 
2  Chran.  xxxv.  18 ;  in  renewing  the  covenant  with  Grod 
by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath;  in  reading  the  original 
book  of  the  law,  2  Kings  xxiii.  2.  2  Chron.  xxxiv. ;  and 
also  in  rekindling  the  flame  of  piety  by  the  example  of 
kings. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  three  admirable  restorers 
of  religion  had  each  a  wicked  son,  by  whom  every  thing 
was  again  debased  and  corrupted.  After  Josiah^s  death 
there  was  no  further  reformation.  The  political  and 
ecclesiastical  state  of  Judah  sensibly  declined,  and  began 
to  verge  toward  ruin. 
^°^*2!ta-  Beside  the  priests  who  performed  the  daily 

SST^ocfaT    service  of  the  temple,  it  pleased  Grod  to  send,  from 
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time  to  time,  inspired  prophets,  who,  while  both  king- 
doms stood,  taught  the  true  worship  of  God  in  the 
coU^es  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  on  extraor- 
dinaiy  occasions  they  executed  the  prophetical  office  in 
the  most  public  manner. 

Some  taught  only  orally,  others  by  their  writings ; 
tome  in' Judah,  others  in  Israel,  and  some  in  both  king- 
Some  are  expressly  named,  others  are  anony- 
There  were,  also,  females  who  prophesied,  such 
as  Huldah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxii.  14,  16. 

The  history  of  the  kings  appears  to  have  been  com- 
piled from  annals  or  memoirs  written  by  the  prophets, 
1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  Josephus  confirms  this  opinion, 
mmira  Afiionj  lib.  i.  The  Jews  call  the  Books  of  Kings, 
as  wdl  as  those  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  by  the 
title  of  the  former  prophets. 

The  books  of  the  major  and  minor  prophets  are  not 
ammged  in  the  Bible  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
were  written.  Jcmah  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
of  the  fNxyphets,  2  Kings  xiv.  25.  They  all  prophesied 
within  the  space  of  300  years. 

Joel  is  accounted  the  cotemporary  of  Jonah.  Amos, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  M icah,  extend  the  period  of  their  pro- 
phetical office  fix)m  Jeroboam  II.  and  Uzziah  to  Heze- 
Uah  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  disturbed 
fliid  wicked  state  of  the  times  gave  rise  to  their  prophecies. 
Nahum  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied  before  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  ten  tribes. 

Habakkuk  lived,  probably,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
aod  amiounced  the  approaching  captivity,  Hab.  i.  5. 
Zcphaniah  lived  at  the  same  period,  Zeph,  i.  1.  He  pro- 
phesied grievous  things  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

Jeremiah  was  cotemporary  with  Zephaniah,  Jer,  i.  3. 
He  prophesied  a  long  time,  (commencing  with  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah),  both  before  and  after  the 
captivity,  in  Judea  and  in  Egypt.  The  time  when  he 
completed  his  office  is  uncertain. 

The  period  when  Obadiah  pronounced  his  severe 
judgments  against  the  Edomites  is  not  known.  ^  Th^ 
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Jewish  writers  conjecture  that  he  is  the  same  who  b 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  xviii.  3,  4. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there  was  a  great  number 
of  false  prophets  and  prophetesses  in  both  kingdoms, 
who  are  frequently  denounced  by  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Micah, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  sacred  writers,  1  Kings 
xviii.  xxxii. 
The  «P^  V.    The  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  with  that  of  Naphtah^ 

ten  tslbes.  were  enslaved  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  S  Kings  xv.  S9^ 
about  18  years  before  the  captivity  of  the  other  tribes. 

The  general  captivity  of  Israel  took  place  in  the  9th 
year  of  Hoshea  and  the  6th  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
2  Kings  xvii.  6. 

It  was  predicted  and  denounced  long  before  it  came 
upon  them,  on  account  of  their  impiety,  nor  could  the 
arm  of  man  and  the  power  of  Egjrpt  help  them,  1  Kings 
xiv.  15.    2  Kings  xviii.  12.  Isai.  vii.  8. 

The  place  of  their  slavery  was  Assyria,  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Media,  toward  the  river  Grozan,  which 
flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  remote  part  of  the 
East,  2  Kings  xviii.  11 ;  many  of  them  fled  into  Egypt. 
The  Jews  relate  many  incredible  tales  respecting  the 
country  of  the  captivity  of  the  tribes. 

The  duration  of  their  captivity  was  not  defined  sm 
the  captivity  of  Judah  afterward  was;  yet  a  spiritual 
promise  of  Uberation  was  given  them  for  their  consola. 
tion,  Isai,  ix.  1,  3.  Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 

The  prophets  who  lived  at  this  period  refer  frequently 
to  this  calamity. 
2^»^^^  VI.     New  colonists  were  brought  from  Syria,  Aa- 

taniiiii,&^  i^riay  Babylon,  and  Persia,  into  the  land  lately  possessed 
by  the  Israelites.  They  obtained  the  name  of  Samaritans 
or  Cutheans,  and  introduced  new  rites,  and  a  new  reli- 
gion, which  was  called  from  them  Samaritanism,  2  Kings 
xvii.  24.  Many  particulars  respecting  them,  and  their 
rivalry  of  the  Jews,  may  be  found  in  Josephus  ix.  14. 
EpiphaniuSf  Pan.  lib.  i. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  poets  flourished  in 
this  epoch,  Hesiod,  Homer,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musseusj^ 
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EiunoIpuB,  Stersichorus,  Simonides,  Alcaeus,  and  the 
poetess  Sappho,  but  the  precise  period  of  their  lives  is  not 
known.  The  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  or  Hellenism, 
also  began  to  flourish  about  this  time. 

Among  the  philosophers  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece  were  celebrated  toward  the  end  of  this  epoch,  and 
likewise  their  cotemporaries,  Anacharsis,  Pherecydes,  and 
Pythagoras  of  Samos. 

In  this  epoch  may  also  be  enumerated  the  legislators, 
Lycorgus  at  Lacedsemon,  Draco  and  Solon  at  Athens, 
Zaleucus  at  Liocris,  and  Charondas  at  Catana,  to  whom 
dmne  honours  were  paid  after  their  decease. 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  derived  principally 
firom  the  Egjrptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Phcenidans,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  others.  On  this  point 
die  student  may  consult  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Euse- 
htos,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustine. 

The  Athenians  were  more  prone  to  superstition  than 
dl  the  other  Greeks,  Acts  xvii.  16,  23. 

The  Greek  philosophers  were  not  yet  divided  into 


Near  to  this  time,  also,  the  Roman  mythology  took 
its  rise  under  the  auspices  of  Numa  Pompilius,  who  was 
eotemporary  with  Hezekiah.  Every  requisite  informa- 
tioo  about  it  may  be  found  in  Terentius  Varro,  Livy, 
Plutarch,  Augustine,  Onuphrius,  &c. 

The  Pagan  superstition  of  the  Romans  augmented 
with  the  increasing  empire.  They  worshipped  deities  of 
various  d^ees,  both  foreign,  domestic,  and  local,  who 
were  so  numerous,  that  they  presided  over  all  the  pos« 
aUde  states  and  changes  of  human  nature.  Whether  a 
was  in  sickness  or  in  health,  travelling  or  at  rest,  in 
or  political  capacity,  in  war  or  peace,  he  had  his 
totdar  god  for  a  specific  purpose.  Upon  this  absurdity 
tbe  Bcnnan  Catholics  have  ingrafted  the  worship  of  in- 
mimerable  saints,  who  are  their  tutelar  deities,  and  to 
whom  they  pray  for  assistance  ^. 

*  8mi  VoHiiif ,  Edw.  Herbert,  &c» 
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THE   SEVENTH    EPOCH. 

From  the  beginning  to  the   end  of  the   BabyhnM 

Captivity :  ^0  years. 

B.  C.  I.     The  first  removal  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 

{^,        happened  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  called  Jechonisis^ 

Tliieestages  Matt.  i.  11,  who,  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 

tiTitT,  and     year  of  his  reign,  was  made  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 

WiJuL*"^^   who  was  then  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Jer.  xxv.  1. 

Dan.  i.  1.     Daniel  was  carried  to  Babylon  at  that  time. 

Four  years  after  this  the  yoke  of  slavery  was  ren- 
dered  heavier  by  the  Babylonians,  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  and 
three  years  after  that,  Jehoiakim  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death  for  his  rebellion  against  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
Numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  captives  into 
Babylon,  and  among  them  was  Ezekiel,  then  a  youth, 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.  Jer.  lii.  28. 

The  second  removal  of  the  Jews  was  under  Jehoifr- 
chin,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 
The  king,  with  the  priests  and  prophets,  and  a  great 
midtitude  of  people,  were  transported  to  Babylon,  Jer. 
xxix.  1,  2,  26.  Eath.  ii.  6. 

The  third  happened  under  king  Zedekiah,  who^ 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  rebelled  against  Nebu* 
chadnezzar.  Jerusalem  was  then  besieged  the  third 
time,  and  taken  in  the  second  year.  The  temple,  which 
had  stood  400  years,  was  destroyed.  The  king  was  put 
in  chains,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  carried  to  Babylon, 
together  with  his  adherents.  Some  of  the  common  peo(^ 
were  left,  and  some  fled  into^  ^gypt^  2  Ktii^^  xxvt 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  Jer.  xliii.  6,  7*  lu-  29,  30. 

The  Egyptians  attempted  in  vain  to  raise  the  si^ge^ 
and  change  the  purpose  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jer.  xxxvii. 
7.  The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  was  fulfilled,  that  Zedekinh 
should  not  see  Babylon,  though  he  should  die  there, 
Exek,  xii.  13. 

About  five  years  after  this  circumstance,  Egypt  was 
also  subdued,  and  the  Jews,  who  had  fled  thither,  w^re 
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aurried  away  to  Babylon,  Joaepkus  x.  9-  Tyre  also  was 
destroyed.  Nineveh  was  soon  to  follow  in  the  march  of 
ruin  according  to  the  prediction,  Nah.  iii.  7-  Zeph.  ii.  13. 

From  which  of  these  three  stages  of  the  captivity, 
the  beginning  of  the  seventy  years  is  dated,  and  by 
which  the  length  of  it  was  to  be  determined,  learned 
men  somewhat  differ,  Jer.  xxv.  11.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21. 
Dofs.  ix.  2.  Some  reckon  from  the  first,  according  to 
Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  as  Eusebius,  Sulpicius,  Lyranus, 
Petavius,  Usher,  and  Marsham. 

A  greater  number,  with  Scaliger,  reckon  from  the 
nooDd  carrying  away,  according  to  Ezekiel. 

Others  begin  to  reckon  from  the  third,  at  the  total 
dntmction  of  the  city  and  temple,  as  Josephus,  Clemens 
Akxandrinns,  &c. 

II.  During  the  captivity  numbers  of  the  Jews  apos-  Siateoftii 
tatixed  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  Ezekiel  a^^the 
repeatedly  complains,  Ezek.  xx.  xxi.  xxxiii.  CaptiTitf. 

Various  miracles  were  wrought  for  the  preservation 
and  comfort  of  the  Church  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bel- 
diazzar,  and  Darius,  Dan.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi. 

SdKxds  or  colleges  were  erected  by  the  authority  of 
Daniel,  by  which  Divine  knowledge  was  in  some  degree 
kept  up.  There  were  also  among  the  Jews  several  sur« 
vising  prophets,  viz.  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  Ba- 
mch,  &c. 

Copies  of  the  sacred  writings  also  were  preserved 
the  city  was  burnt,  and  were  afterward  restored  by 
;   but  the  autograph  of  Moses  perished  in  the 
deatruction  of  the  temple. 

The  Jews  also  held  private  assemblies  in  Babylon, 
Cor  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  prophetical  instruct 
tkm,  and  other  services  of  Divine  worship,  Exek,  viii.  1. 
xiT.l.  xxxiii.  31.  Dan.yi.  10,11.  ix.  2,3.  Jer.  xxix.  7* 
Zseh.  vii.  6.  viii.  19-  Pa.  cii.  and  cxxxvii. 

The  Sacerdotal  and  Levitical  orders  were  likewise 
{H^served,  with  the  regular  pedigree  or  descent  of  the 
U|^  priest,  and  of  the  prindpal  families,  Exra  ii.  viiir 
Neh.  vii. 
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At  length  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  bring  down* 
severe  punishment   upon  the  proud  kings,  Nebuchad-* 
nezzar  and  Belshazzar,  and  to  transfer  the  kingdom  from 
the  Assyrians  to   the  Medes,  and^  afterward  from   the 
Medes  to  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  Dan.  v.  28. 

The  kings  Nebuchadnezzar,  Darius,  and  Cjrms, 
severaUy  lightened  the  yoke  of  captivity  which  hore 
heavily  upon  the  Jews,  and  granted  them  various  pri- 
vileges in  tolerating  their  worship. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  history  of  Esther  faUs  in 

with    this    epoch.      Clemens   Alexandrinus,   and    some 

others,  are  of  opinion,  that  Ahasuerus  is  Cyaxares  the 

Mede^ 

Pkophett  III.     Jeremiah  exercised  the  prophetical  office  first 

ISml^     in  Judea,  and  afterward  in  Egjrpt,   Jer.  xliii,  though 

pfldod.  opposed  and  persecuted  by  the  kings  of  Judah.     He 

consoled  the  captives  by  his  letters,  and  the  prophecy  of 

their  liberation,  and  silenced  the  false  prophets,  Jer. 

xxviii.  xxix. 

Daniel,  who  was  carried  away  under  Jehdakim, 
began  his  prophetical  office  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  in  the  second  year 
of  his  reign,  and  continued  it  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus, 
Dan,  ii.  1.  x.  1. 

The  testimonies  to  his  prophetical  character  are  many, 
Joaephiia  x.  11.  xi.  8.  Exek.  xxviii.  3;  and  our  Lord  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  15.  There  are  in  his  writings  many  very 
reitaarkable  predictions  concerning  the  Chaldean,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  empires,  and  also  respecting  the 
Messiah. 

Ezekiel,  a  priest,  the  junior  of  Daniel  in  the  pro- 
phetical office,  began  his  ministry  at  Babylon,  Exek.  i.  3. 
He  had  his  first  vision  five  years  after  the  captivity  of 
Jehoiachin,  and  six  years  before  the  destruction  oi  the 
city  and  temple,  of  which  event  he  prophesied.  He  con^ 
tinned  his  office  to  the  twenty-seventh  year  from  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  Exek.  xxix.  17- 


1  See  the  Eighth  Epoch,  p.  159. 
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As  he  predicted  the  rum,  so  he  foretold  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple,  and  he  also  added  a  magnificent 
description  of  it,  or  rather  of  the  mystical  temple,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  Exek.  xl.  This  prophecy  was  given 
about  14  years  after  the  first  temple  was  destroyed.  - 

IV.     The  following  apocryphal  books  are  commonly   ^^JJ^T^ 
referred  to  this  period : 

The  Book  of  Tobit,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fictitious  narrative,  by  its  internal,  as  well  as  by  its 
external  evidence.  Josephus  does  not  mention  it.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  respectable  book  for  its  antiquity  and 
contents '. 

The  history  of  Judith  recounts  the  wonderful  de- 
Uverance.of  the  Jews  from  the  hand  of  the  Assyrians 
m  the  18th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the  silence 
of  Josephus  and  Jewish  writers,  from  its  false  dates, 
fictitious  kings,  and  many  other  marks,  it  is  evidently  an 
invention,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  instructive. 

The  Book  of  Baruch  may  be  referred  to  this  period, 
being  read,  as  it  describes,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  cap- 
tivity. Bar.  i.  1,  2,  3.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first 
five  chapters  are  authentic,  but  it  was  never  admitted 
into  the  sacred  canon,  nor  was  Baruch,  although  he 
might  be  the  author,  ever  considered  as  inspired. 

The  story  of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
are  evidently  fictitious,  though  containing  many  valuable 
instructions.  The  diction,  the  silence  of  Josephus,  and 
their  contrariety  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  betray  their 
apocryphal  origin.  * 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther  is  hostile,  in  some 
parts,  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  is,  probably,  the  idle 
composition  of  some  Hellenist  Jew. 


*  See  Beflannine,  Petavius,  Hecetius,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  Raynold, 
and  Spanheim. 
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THE    EIGHTH    EPOCH. 

From  the  release  of  the  Jews  to  the  death  of  AtModkue 
Epiphanesy  and  the  beginning  of  the  gavemmeni  if 
the  Maccabees :  373  years. 

B.  C.  I.   Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  published  a  decree  for  the 

to  ifiS.      return  of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  al 

The  edict  of  Jerusalem,  Ezra  i.  1.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22. 

gnoidng  Respecting  this  event  we  may  notice  the  following 

™dom  to     particulars. 

It  took  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  r^ign  of  Cyrus 
over  Babylon,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  from  the  capti- 
vity, according  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah  xxv.  12}  13. 
This  favour  was  granted  through  the  prophecies  in  Isaiah 
xliv.  xlv.  which  were  shewn  to  Cyrus.  He  was  mudi 
surprised  that  it  had  been  foretold  that  he  should  re- 
build the  temple,  Josephus  xi.  1.  But  the  primary 
cause  was,  doubtless,  the  Providence  of  God  which  was 
extended  over  his  church,  for  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
and  the  good  of  the  people.  The  effect  of  this  edict  was 
the  restitution  of  aU  the  sacred  vessels  and  furniture  of 
the  temple,  the  departure  of  Zerubbabel  the  leader  of  the 
Jews,  with  Joshua  the  high  priest,  Nehemiah,  the  great 
men  and  princes,  and  a  promiscuous  multitude,  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  re-commencement  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  amidst  the 
hymns,  the  tears,  and  the  prayers  of  the  people,  Esgra 

«      . .     ...  s 

1.  u.  m  . 

But  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  obstructed  by 
several  impediments,  viz.  the  arts  of  the  Samaritans 
or  Cutheans,  their  calumnies  against  the  Jews  to  Cyrus, 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  and  the  continuation  of  the  slander 
in  the  reign  of  other  kings,  Ezra  iv.  to  which  the  grief 
of  Daniel,  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  seems  to  refer, 
Dan.  ix.  3. 


^  See  VillidpMiclus. 
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The  delay  continued  to  the  second  year  of  Darius,  at 
which  time  the  building  was  forwarded  very  strenuously, 
and,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  the  temple  was  conse- 
cmted,  Ezra,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  being  witnesses 
of  this  much  desired  work,  Josephus  xi.  2,  3,  4. 

II.     The  history  of  Esther  is  remarkable  for  the  in-   Thehittor 
ititiiticm  of  the  feast  of  Purim  or  of  Lots  by  the  Jews, 
m  remembrance  of  their  deliverance,  Esther  iii.  7*  ix.  19. 

The  precise  period  of  time  alluded  to  in  this  history 
is  controverted.  Some  chronologers  reckon  the  king, 
who  is  there  named,  to  be  Darius  the  Mede,  others  Cam- 
bysesy  Xerxes,  or  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  &c. 

The  most  probable  opinions  are  the  two  following : 
Aat  he  was  Cyaxares  Junior,  king  of  the  Medes  and 
Pcndans,  son  of  Darius  the  Mede,  or  Astyages,  father-in- 
kv  of  Cyrus.  The  names  in  Dan.  ix.  1,  the  seat  of  the 
empire,  the  connexion  of  time,  and  the  inultitude  of  Jews 
duougfaout  Persia,  seem  to  point  to  the  period  of  his 
mgn.  Therefore  he  was  not  the  king  mentioned  in  Exra 
IT.  6. 

But  again,  if  there  was  only  one  Ahasuerus,  then  he 
■mat  be  the  same  that  is  mentioned  in  Exra  v.  6,  who 
was  probably  Darius  Hystaspes ;  moreover  the  reign  of 
tUs  monarch  agrees  better  than  any  other  with  the  his- 
tarjy  because  Mordecai  was  still  living,  and  yet  made  a 
eaffdre  with  Jeconiah,  Esther  ii.  5,  6.  To  which  we 
msy  add,  in  confirmation  of  the  last  opinion,  the  number 
of  this  king*8  wives,  his  power,  riches,  and  palace  at 
Shnshan  ^. 

III.     For  the  full  particulars  of  the  renovation  of  Theiww- 
the  Jewish  state,  we  must  refer  to  the  narratives  of  Ezra   the  Jewid 
Nehemiah,  but  it  may  be  briefly  stated.  *^^* 


«  The  opmkn  of  Pridcraz  appetn  best  tupported,  who  maintaliis,  agne- 
Mf  to  iSbt  Moount  of  Jotephm  xi.  6,  of  the  Sqituagint,  and  of  the  Apocry- 
jhmi  nMi»H»^  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  that  Ahasuerus  was  Artazenes 
iMn^MMmDOM,  The  diief  objection  to  this  is  drawn  from  Esdier  iL  5,  0,  but 
that  pMMge  may  imply,  that  Kish  was  carried  away  oqptiTe  with  Jeooniah,  or 
dM  MMrad  was  s  diioaidaBt  of  some  one  of  IMachadaeisar*!  captires. 
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There  was  a  second  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews  foif 
resuming  the  building  of  the  temple,  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius;  the  expences  of  the  work  being  granted  them 
out  of  the  treasury,  Ezra  vi.  Hag.  i.  14,  15. 

It  is  agreed  upon  by  many  writers,  that  this  kinj^ 
was  Darius  Hystaspes,  Joaephus  xi.  4.;  but  others  think 
that  he  was  Darius  Nothus,  the  successor  of  Artaxerx€» 
liongimanus  ^. 

There  is  a  singular  cause  assigned  for  the  edict  in 
1  Esdr.  iii.  4.  Josephua  xi.  3.  But  the  canonical  book 
of  Ezra  is  silent  on  the  subject. 

The  building  of  the  temple  was  completed  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  same  Darius,  in  the  month  Adar,  Ezra 
yi.  15.  This  happy  event  was  celebrated  with  joy  and 
feasting,  which  was  chastened  with  sorrow  at  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  superiority  of  the  former  building,  Ei^rm 
vi.  16.  iii.  12. 

There  was  a  third  edict  promulgated  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
Xerxes,  and  by  others  Longimanus. 

The  tenour  of  the  edict  is  to  be  found  in  Ezra  vii. 
and  by  its  authority  he  went  to  Jerusalem  with  fiill 
powers  to  renew  the  religion  and  state  of  the  Jews. 

The  fourth  concession  of  benefits  was  made  to  Nehe^ 
miah  in  the  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes,  the  cause  of  whidi 
is  described  in  Neh.  i.  ii.  He  is  the  Nehemiah  mentioned 
in  Ezra  ii.  2. 

There  is  a  question  agitated  among  scholars  whether 
the  seven  weeks  of  years,  Dan,  ix.  25,  refer  to  the 
space  of  time  between  the  edict  of  Cyrus  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  under  Darius,  or  from  the 
finishing  of  the  .temple  to  the  completion  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  under  Artaxerxes. 

The  language  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  frcnn 
Babylon,  and  under  the  second  temple,  was  not  pure 
Chaldaic,  or  Babylonic,  or  the  old  Aramsea,  Dan.  ii.  4^ 


S3ee  OdTin,  Peidn,  PeUTiuf ,  Usher,  Upellut,  BRilUe,  and  >Unb«ii. 
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but  a  species  of  Syriac  much  oorriipted  by  foreign 
tongues. 

The  letters  which  they  used  were  Babylonic  or 
ChaUaic,  which  are  square  characters,  and  those  in  which 
the  Hebrew  is  printed  to  this  day. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  conjecture,  that  the  ancient 
Hdnrew  letters  were  retained  among  the  Samaritans^ 
Tbe  Jews  certainly  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  art  of 
speaking  and  reading  their  native  language  while  they 
wore  in  Babylon. 

IV.  The  celebrated  epoch  of  seventy  weeks,  foretold    The  Sem^ 
by  Daniel,  is.  24,  which  were  determined  upon  the  peo- 

jde  of  God  and  upon  the  holy  city,  unto  the  advent  of 
tbe  Messiah,  must  receive  some  brief  remarksi 

The  seventy  weeks  are  thus  divided.  The  first 
period  consists  of  seven  weeks  or  49  years,  reckoned 
from  the  commencement  of  the  rebuilding,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The 
neood  period  consists  of  62  weeks,  or  434  years,  rec- 
koned from  the  last  period  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
ytho  was  to  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself,  whereby 
trmagresnon  should  be  finished,  sin  ended,  iniquity  ex- 
piated, and  everlasting  righteousness  brought  in.  The 
third  period  was  of  one  week,  or  seven  years,  for  con- 
finning  the  covenant,  by  preaching  and  disseminating 
the  Gospel  before  the  final  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  State  by  the  Romans. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  chro- 
nologers  respecting  the  beginning  and  completion  of 
the  seventy  weeks.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  computes  the  490 
years  from  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
Ezra  returned  with  the  Jews  from  captivity,  and 
the  Jewish  worship  and  polity,  Ezra  vii.  26. 
Other  chronologers  reckon  the  beginning  of  the  seventy 
weeks  in  the  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes. 

V.  The  history  of  the  period  after  the  return  from    Men  rf  tli« 
Babylon,  partakes  of  a  double  character;   in  some  re-  gogu*. 
spects  it  is  genuine,  in  others  it  is  doubtfuL 
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Cuumical 
books. 

Biitoriad. 


We  have  credible  testimony  that  public  worship  wa0 
revived ;  that  sacrifices  were  renewed ;  that  feasts  were 
celebrated ;  public  prayers  instituted ;  various  abuses  re- 
moved; and  corruptions,  both  of  doctrine  and  moraU^ 
corrected.    See  Exra  and  Nehemiah, 

Also,  that  men  endowed  with  a  prophetical  spirit, 
and  holding  the  priestly  office,  presided  over  this  reforms 
tion :  among  them  was  Ezra,  who  was  furnished  with  full 
powers  for  the  work,  and  who  is  esteemed  by  the  Jew» 
with  a  regard  almost  equal  to  that  which  they  entertain 
for  Moses.  The  Sanhedrim  or  council  of  seventy  was 
re-constituted,  Essra  vii.  Jasepkus  xi.  4,  5,  and  great 
mdustry  and  skill  were  exercised  in  revising  and  cor- 
recting the  Sacred  Writings;  for  the  autograph  of 
Moses  and  of  the  prophets  had  been  destroyed.  In  this 
and  every  other  good  work  Ezra  was  assisted  by  Zerub- 
babel,  Joshua,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Nehemiah. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  to  Ezra  and  his  colleagues 
are  to  be  ascribed,  the  composition  of  the  Masorah,  the 
division  of  the  law,  the  arrangement  of  the  sacred 
volume,  the  various  readings,  the  origin  of  the  points, 
and  sundry  other  particulars:  or  whether  this  was  the 
work  of  their  successors.  Opinions  are  various  upon  thia 
subject.  It  is  also  probable,  that  the  account  of  the 
Jews  concerning  the  number  of  the  men  of  the  great 
Synagogue,  who  began  the  Masorah,  is  incorrect :  scHiie 
reckon  12,  and  others  120  :  that  they  received  traditiona 
from  the  prophets  which  they  transmitted  to  posterity, 
and  which  were  preserved  to  the  time  of  Christ,  is  not 
supported  by  any  good  argument  or  proof  ^.  The  tradi* 
tions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  no  better 
foundation  than  the  traditions  of  the  Jews. 

VI »  The  Books  of  the  Chronicles  were  compoied 
at  this  period.  The  first  commences  with  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  terminates  in  the  reign  of  David ;  it  ia 
not  written  with  much  regular  order  or  method,  and  is 


*  See  Sdden  de  Syncdr.  HeK.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi. 
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ooCBsioiiidljr  intersper^  with  events  that  happened  after 
the  reign  of  Darid,  1  ChroH*  iii*  and  ik. 

The  second  Book  of  Chronicles  begins  At  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  and  is  continued  to  the  return  of  the  Jew^ 
from  the  Babylonish  captirityi  The  Hebretrs  call  these 
booka,  **  The  words  of  days,^  i.  e.  of  diaries  01^  jouHials; 
the  Greeks  *^  PatalipwnefM^'^  because  some  particulars  al*e 
there  preserved  which  were  omitted  in  the  other  histories^ 
Tiley  include  a  period  of  more  than  3400  years.  Ezra 
ia  die  reputed  author  of  both  books.  Compare  B  Chnm. 
mvi.  88,  88.  Exra  i.  1,  3,  3. 

The  Book  of  Egra,  the  successor  of  Zerubbabel  in 
die  government  ci  Jerusalem,  contains  a  history  from  the 
•diet  of  Cyrus  to  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes,  a 
period  of  i^ut  79  oi*  80  years. 

The  Book  of  Esther  contains  a  history  of  About  80 
jmn  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus.  Some  attribute  this 
book  to  Bzra^  others  to  Mordecai,  and  others  to  the 
■en  of  the  great  Synagogue. 

The  Book  of  Nehemtah,  the  last  canonicid  histoi^  in 
flie  Old  Testament,  was  united  by  the  Jews  into  onfe 
voltuae  with  the  Book  of  Estra,  as  a  continuation  of  his 
faiitary,  and  considered  as  his  work.  It  commences  about 
tte  aOth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  and  mentions  Darius  Godo- 
iHDaa  and  Jaddtia  the  high  priest,  chap.  xii.  11 9  88^  but 
iwittfnfaff  k  historical  period  of  not  more  than  14  years. 
There  can  be  no  sound  reason  for  doubting  that  Nehe- 
innh  was  the  author  of  it,  as  he  speaks  every  where  iti 
Ae  first  person ;  but  the  genealogy  in  ckap.  xii.  is  sup- 
to  have  been  added  after  his  decease. 

Haggai  began  his  prophetical  office,  a.  c.  590,  in  the   Prophedta] 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  under  whom  the  build-  ^^"* 

of  dM  temple  was  resumed.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
prophesied  only  a  few  months.  Hag.  i.  1.  ii.  18,  20. 

Zechariah,  likewise,  was  endowed  with  the  prophetical 
sfMiit  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  and  continued  his 
prophetical  office,  probably,  for  20  years.  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  person  mentioned  by  our 
Lord,  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  Zech.  i.  1. 
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Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  received  the. in* 
flatus  of  the  Spirit  while  the  temple  was  building.  He 
was  evidently  cotemporary  with  Nehemiah:  they  both 
censure  the  same  abuses,  Neh.  xiii.  Mai,  ii.  and  iii. » 
andf  as  no  more  prophets  were  to  be  expected,  he  exhorts 
the  Jews  to  adhere  to  the  law  of  Moses  till  Christ  the 
Mesaah  should  come,  whose  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist^ 
should  i^peiir  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias. 
SeptnagiDt  VII.    The  principal  reason  for  the  translation  of  the 

^^^^  Bible  into  Greek  was  the  necessity  of  such  an  under- 
taking "^ ;  for  the  Jews,  who  were  dispersed  among  maoy 
nations  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
successors^  spoke  and  understood  chiefly  the  GrediL 
tongue  *.  The  translation  was  certainly  not  made  before 
the  time  of  Alexander,  whose  extensive  conquests  so 
widely  difiiised  the  language  of  Macedonia*  Before  by 
arrival  at  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  had  very  little  intercooise 
with  the  Greeks :  nor  are  there  any  proofs  that  such  a 
version  existed.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it  was 
finished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  whose  reign, 
and  that  of  his  father,  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  a  multitude  of  Jews  colonised  in 
Egypt. 

Josephus  records  that  Ptolemy,  by  fair  words  sod 
great  presents,  obtained  from  Eleazar  the  high  priest  7^ 
learned  men  to  make  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek.  It  is  probable  that  Josephus  derived 
his  information  from  a  smaU  work  on  the  Sepiuagmt 
ascribed  to  Aristeas.  Eusebius  and  others  have  adopted 
his  opinion.  Ptolemy,  having  a  desire  to  enrich  tht 
library  at  Alexandria  with  scarce  and  valuable,  books, 
took  the  above  method  to  obtain  the  Bible  in  the  Gredi 
tongue.     The  common  historical  account  of  this  trans^ 


'  See  Sdmhiliis. 

*  As  most  of  the  Jews  Ibcgot  Hebrew  doiiiig  the  Babybniah  Captivity,  m 
DOW  being  in  foreign  landa  they  had  almoat  forgotten  both  Hebrew  and  the 
vefnacohur  language  of  Paliettine.  They  learned  the  Greek  language,  which  wa» 
th«i  a  eonunon  medium  of  communication  among  difleient  people,  and  weie 
called  Helleniits. 
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ktk>n  is  justly  thought  to  be  fabulous  ;*  viz.  diat  it  was 
finished  in  72  days  by  each  translator;  that  they  were 
shut  up  in  separate  cells  in  the  isle  of  Pharos  while  they 
were  engaged  in  the  translation ;  and  that  they  did  not 
Tiry  a  syllable  or  letter  from  each  other  ®. 

VIII.  The  power  and  authority  of  Nehemiah  de-  p^f^ 
seended  to  the  high  priests  or  EUinarchs,  his  successors. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  piety  and  talent ;  but  ambi- 
tioQ  and  a  lust  of  dc^nion  very  quickly  sprang  up^  by  this 
union  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  To  obtain  this 
liigfa  office,  the  competitors  had  recourse  to  fraud,  bribes, 
Tiotenoe,  deceit,  and  the  influence  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
md  Egjrpt.  At  length  through  the  pride,  avarice,  and 
Tiolent  party  spirit,  which  inflamed  the  high  priests,  and 
fay  the  enmity  of  the  Samaritans,  the  religion  and  govem- 
<xf  the  Jews  were  again  brought  to  the  verge  of 


rain  ^. 

Jonathan,   called  by  Josephus  J(^n,   basely  mur- 
dered  his    rival   Jesus   in   the   temple.      Jaddua',   his 

*  See  FIuId,  Justm  Martyr,  IreiUBas,  dem.  Alexandrinus,  TertalUen, 
liwiiiiii,  Cyril,  and  Epiphaniae,  od  this  eubject. 

Far  1600  yean  the  Septuagint  was  received  as  the  work  of  the  72  trans. 
klOBi  KBt  bj  Eleaiar  to  Ptolemy.  It  was  caljed  the  Septuagint,  because  seventy 
wm  s  immd  or  perfect  number.  Since  the  Reformation  various  conflicting 
have  been  broadied  by  learned  critics,  respecting  the  number  of  books 
at  mm  time.  Some  writers  argue  for  the  whole  Bible,  odiers  for  the 
Ijsr  floly.  Dtt  FSn,  Dean  Prideaux,  and  others,  caU  in  question  the  account  of 
;  and  adduce  many  ingenious  arguments  to  shew,  that  the  translation 
done  by  natives  of  Palestine,  nor  at  one  time.  But  as  the  former 
iMd  stood  the  examination  of  so  many  years,  and  is  supported  by 
■n  oflker  of  Piolemy  and  Aristobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  tutor 
m  wm  Egyptian  king  about  100  years  after ;  and  received  also  the  confidence  of 
SmbUbs,  we  may  talUy  admit  that  the  whole  version  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
tittPlBkinies.  See  Scaliger,  Usher,  Walton,  Vossius,  Rob.  Baijlie,  A.  Bootins, 
F.  Tsflor,  C.  Homius,  J.  Coooeins,  and  Ant  Huhdns. 

^  See  Sciden  de  Suooess*  in  Pentificatu.   Cunseus  de  Rep.  Hebr. 

<  Itfanssirh,  the  brother  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest,  refusing  to  repudiate 

Ifa  teeign  wife,  fled  to  Samaria.    Qis  fether4n4aw  Sanballat  obtained  leave 

fevi  AV^fxW  the  Great  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Oerisim,  and  he  made 

high  priest.    This  drcumstanee  gave  rise  to  the  schism  of  the 

wlip  had  been  tot  a  long  time  hostile  to  the  Jews.    See  Selden, 

lib.  I.  6. 
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succ^sor,  went  QUt  of  Jerusalem)  at  the  heml  of  a  bo4y 
of  prie^ta,  to  appease  the  rage  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Struck  with  his  veQerable  appearance,  that  moiuupqh  paid 
him  great  r^sp^t,  and  declared  that  h^  had  se^  him 
before  in  a  vision  ^ 

Among  the  high  prie9ts  of  this  pwod*  Simon,  oalled 
the  Just,  is  celebrate  for  hia  piety  and  virtuct  The 
firmness  of  Simon  the  Second  also  deserves  to  be  r^ 
cord^;  he  rffused  Ptolemy  Philopat^r  admittance  into 
the  interior  of  the  temple ;  but  this  act  of  religious  seal 
so  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  king  against  the  Jews,  Uuuti 
on  his  return  into  Egypt  from  the  Syrian  war,  he  oom* 
pelled  many  to  embrace  the  Qrecian  superstition  by 
violent  and  sanguinary  measures. 

A  schism  took  place  in  the  Jewish  Church  under  the 
high  priest  Onias  the  Thirdi  the  son  of  Simon  the  Second- 
Jesus,  brother  of  Onias,  persuaded  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  to  admit  him  to  the  high  priesthood,  and  remove 
his  brother.  This  unjust  act  was  accomplished  by  the 
power  of  the  king,  and  it  proved  a  death-blow  to  imcor- 
rupt  election-  Very  soon  after,  sacred  things  were 
shamefully  violated,  the  sacrifices  became  neglected,  the 
worship  of  God  despised,  and  Hellenism  was  openly 
introduced ;  but,  about  three  years  after,  this  bad  miui 
W98  supplanted  by  his  brother  Menel<^u&»  who,  through  « 
larger  bribe,  obtained  the  influence  of  Antioehua  for  Ihia 
purpose,  and  was  made  high  priest,  2  Mete^.  iv.  98L 
Jos^phua  yiih  6,  7- 

The  embaasy  ^d  epistle  of  the  Lacedaemonians  tQ 
the  Jews,  when  Onias  was  high  priest,  should  reoeiTQ 
some  notice.  The  substance  of  the  epistle  was,  that  tka 
Spartans  and  the  Jews  were  brethren,  and  had  one 
common  origin,  even  Abraham,  hence  the  Spartans  d^« 
sired  a  league  with  the  ie:vi%^Josephw  xii,  5.  IJfa^c.  xii. 


*  When  Alaxnder  kad  oome  to  JonualeBi,  he  wm  thevn  tbe  pcHAc^f  fif 
Duxid,  ckmp.  viiL  7.  zi.  18,  vhich  teelold  that  «  Oiedui  mi^qi  vboi^  SWM 
and  owrtBiB  the  Fenkui  enqifaf.  This  oirown^t^ii^  V^%f  BtiiniM^liid  Ita  in 
his  conquest  of  Persia,  and  made  him  more  favourable  to  the  Jews. 
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IX.  The  Apocrypha  comprehends  those  books  ApocrTphi 
whose  inspiration  is  doubtful,  or  their  authors  unknown. 
They  are  of  various  kinds.  Some  were  fabricated  by 
Jews,  and  some  by  heretical  Christians.  Some  are  moral, 
some  historical,  and  some  dramatical  works.  Some  are 
appended  to  the  canonical  books  at  the  end  of  the 
BiUe,  but  others  have  not  been  admitted.  Those  under 
the  names  of  the  books  of  Seth,  Enoch,  Abraham, 
Moaes,  Solomon,  Habakkuk,  &c.  were  early  imposed 
upon  the  Christian  Church,  but  have  been  condemned  as 
qmrious  by  various  Councils. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  authors  of  the 
Apocrypha  were  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  books  were 
written  in  Greek :  at  least  no  copies  of  Tobit  and  Judith 
have  been  found  written  in  Chaldaic^,  nor  yet  of  1st 
«f  Maccabees,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  which  are  the 


wiitcn  luKve  iffimied,  that  the  booioB  of  ToMt,  Judith,  Ecdeti- 
tmd  Bvvch,  wen  veoehred  into  a  leeand  gmiob  after  Ena*!,  which  was 
at  s  Jewish  Conodl  asaemhled  at  Jeruialera  by  JSIeaiai  the  high  prieit, 
when  he  lent  the  72  tiaoskton  to  Ptolemy,  and  that  the  lest  were  received  in 
a  Alid  Goonei!  held  under  Schammai  and  HflleL  But  this  was  not  the  fact 
Tha  Jews  indeed  nckoned  the  Apocrypha  among  their  sacred  books,  but  they 
ihk  nol  fumndn  them  of  equal  authority  with  die  rest  They  are  not  found  in 
the  cHlier  catalogues  of  inqpixed  writings  composed  by  the  fisthen  of  the  Greek 
aad  Ladn  Chuzches  during  the  first  four  centuries ;  nor  did  the  Greek  Churdi 
pBBtBdkj  admit  them  into  her  canon,  as  of  tlie  same  authority  with  the  other 
fats  mi  Scriptnn.  They  were,  howerer,  called  ecclesiastical,  and  sometimes 
Scriptme,  and  seem  to  have  hdd  a  middle  place  between  dM  sacnd  canon  and 
tiMae  aroooous  works  stigmatized  as  ApocryphaL  In  the  fifth  century  the 
Cwmcffl  of  Carthage  recdyed  most  of  them  as  canonical,  but  still  as  of  infbrior 
tm  those  which  were  supported  by  the  teatimoBy  of  our  Savkmr,  his 
and  the  andent  Jews.  Other  Goondla  ioQawed  the  same  steps.  But 
Coaneil  of  Tint,  In  opposition  to  the  Take  of  all  andquity,  proBOoneed 
an  to  be  entiiely  «uiiinifil>  except  die  pcayer  of  Manasses,  and  die  two 
0t  Eadms  ;  at  the  same  time  asserting,  that  aU  die  unwrUtm  tnuMhiu 
flC  the  Bomsn  Chnrcfa  reladfe  to  faith,  morals,  and  discipline,  were  of  equal 
BMthiwity  with  the  CMMOiod  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  had  aU  along 
the  atfesatatioa  of  die  Jewish  and  ChnsdanCharehea.  Severe  snadiemaa 
kniled  agsiMt  afl  such  aa  should  disobey  dM  GoniidL  From  ddadnt, 
Boman  Church,  which  finds  authority  iot  some  points  of  her  religion  in 
books,  eodoavound  to  suppoit  die  credit  of  die  Apocrypha,  dumgh  she 
that  it  was  not  uaapiiscd  in  the  osnoo  of  Ena.  She  cndeavonia  to 
dtt  deoM  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  appeals  to  other  pwesdtog 

Councils, 
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books  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  composed  in 
Hebrew  ^.  Some  were  written  before,  and  some  after 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Their  authors  were,  for 
the  most  part,  pious  men,  and  great  lovers  of  their 
country,  though  indeed  some  deserve  only  the  name  of 
triflers.  The  Apocrypha  was  united  to  the  Greek  co{nes 
of  the  Bible,  but  was  never  admitted  into  the  Hebrew 
,  canon, 

^f^l^l*^  X.     Manasseh,   the  brother    of  Jaddua  the  high 

tibeS^u     priest,  having  left  Jerusalem,  and  fled  to  Sanballat  his 
ritui.  father-in-law,  then  governor  of  Samaria,  obtained  per- 

mission from  Darius  Nothus,  and  afterward  from  Alex- 
ander, to  build  a  ten^le  on  mount  Gerizim.  He  adopted 
the  Jewish  discipline,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  in  a  milder 
spirit  and  laxer  mode,  and  by  this  crafty  procedure 
many  Jews  were  allured  from  the  graver  practice  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  schismatical  church  at  Samaria. 

The  hatred  and  rivalry  between  the  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans began  either  at  the  building  of  the  second  temple, 
or  a  little  before.  The  Jews  laid  to  their  charge  the 
invention  of  many  impostures,  viz.  that  they  derived 
their  origin  from  two  sons  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  and 
came  from  Eg]rpt ;  that  the  land  was  granted  them  by 
Joshua;  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  mount  of 
blessing ;  and  that  their  priests  were  the  true  sons  of 
Aaron :  thus  dissembling  their  Cujthean  origin  and  apos^ 
tacy  from  Israel  ^ 


Councflt,  .whote«aBoiis  woe,  inftct,  not  genetally  veceived,  or  whioh  held  die 
ApocTTphal  books  as  canonical  only  in  a  subordinate  sense.  The  Chutdi  ti 
England,  in  pei^BCt  concordance  with  all  Protestant  Churches,  «nd  the  fmet 
Patriaichal  diuiches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Antioeh,  and  ConstantiBople^ 
receives  only  those  books  of  Scripture  as  canonical,  **  of  which  there  was  nsvw 
any  doubt  in  the  Chuidi,**  but  rejects  the  rest,  and  reads  them,  as  St.  Jerome 
says  the  Western  Churdi  did,  *•*•  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  mannen.** 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  they  are  entitled  to  great  respect,  but  are  not  to  be 
considered  a  rule  of  faidi.    See  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

^  Jerome. 

*  The  people  who  inhabited  Samaria  originally  came  fVom  Babylon  and 
pUoes  a^jaoent.  They  colonised  there  by  the  command  of  Shalmaneser,  who 
parried  away  the  iten  tribes  into  capMfity.    Some  Jews  were  afterward  yniledl 

to 
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After  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  mount  Gerizim 
their  doctrines  were  in  some  measure  purified  from 
Heathenism,  and  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion. They  worshipped  the  same  God,  John  iv.  They 
expected  the  Messiah,  observed  the  feasts  and  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  and  condemned  all  ceremonial  defilements. 
They  dissented  from  the  Jews  respecting  the  place  of 
worship,  and  refused  to  receive  the  prophetical  and 
liiitoiical  writings,  as  well  as  Pharisaical  traditions,  but 
adhered  to  the  five  books  of  Moses  only  ^. 

The  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is 
nentioned  by  Jerome  and  Cyril,  is  considered  more 
modem  than  the  Septuagint.  It  is  written  in  the  old 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character,  now  called  the  Sama- 
ritan, and  is  different  from  the  square  character  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  the  Chaldaic  or  Babylonic.  It  departs 
in  several  particulars  from  the  Hebrew  text :  in  some 
parts  it  is  amplified,  in  others  it  is  curtailed.  Morinus, 
Capellus,  and  Walton,  bave  argued  for  its  authority,  but 
they  have  been  successfully  opposed  by  Selden,  Usher, 
Hottinger,  Buxtorf,  Simon  de  Muis,  Bootius,  and 
Taylor. 

Epiphanius  describes  four  sects  among  the  Sama- 
ritans, viz.  the  Gortheni,  Sebusei,  Esseni  or  Esssei,  and 
the  Dositheani^ 

XI.     Whilst  the  Jews  were  in  the  state  which  has   SectsofPhi 
been  described,  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  Hel-  ^'***P°*^ 
lenism,  or  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  continued  to 


and  tbe  lellgion  of  Moies  wm  blended  with  their  idolatry.  They 
pieided  their  heathen  origin  to  save  themselves  from  impending 
r,  and  by  Ail  stratagem  they  escaped  the  rage  of  Nebuchadnesxar  and 
Aadodras  Epiphaoea.  A  strong  spirit  of  rivalry  arose  between  the  Jews  and 
te  Ssnaritans.  The  latter,  with  much  ill-will  and  deceit,  endeavoured  to 
the  kings  of  Persia  against  the  Jews,  and  to  stop  the  building  <^  die 
%  in  wUdi  design  they  succeeded  until  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspea. 
hMt  dmt,  dM  flames  of  discord  continued  to  bum  fiercer  than  ever,  so  that 
tey  sel^ued  to  eadi  other  the  common  ofiioes  of  humanity,  Litke  iz.  62,  53. 
Mmiw,9.  viiL48. 

7  gee  Epiphanius,  and  Tudela  in  Itinerario. 

*  9m  liglitfiMt  is  Johan.  Scaliger  oontia  Seinr#  and  de  Enwod. 
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increase  and  spread  among  the  surrounding  nations. 
Some  inferior  sects,  professing  various  philosophical  cqpi- 
nions,  arose  very  early  among  the  Greeks,  &c.  but  d^ 
at  length  united  into  four  principal  and  distinct  sects; 
viz.  the  Platonics,  the  Peripatetics,  the  Stoics,  and  tbe 
Epicureans. 
^^,  Plato  ^  the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  Greeks, 

tonic  philo-  iii.  i.T  i  i  »  » 

Mfphj.  pushed  his  metaphysical  researches  to  the  utmost  boundB 
of  human  reason.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  taught 
the  incorporeal  nature  of  God,  the  omnipotent  creator 
of  all  things ;  he  taught  also  the  immutability  of  Provi- 
dence, the  necessity  of  piety,  and  the  immortality  c^  the 
soul.  But  with  these  truths  were  united  many  fandftil 
and  erroneous  opinions.  Justin  Martyr  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  were  too  favourably  disposed  toward  Pla- 
tonism.  Several  of  the  fathers  esteemed  it  the  rudiments 
of  Christianity,  and  a  defence  against  Heathenism ;  but 
through  this  unnatural  union  of  Christ  with  Plato  many 
errors  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  Church. 


'  Plato  was  bom  at  Athens  about  430  yean  before  Christ.  He  «m  da- 
aoendfid  by  hit  father*a  aide  from  Codcut,  and  by  hit  mothBr*k  ftom  Sokn.  He 
i%9uppo6ed  to  have  derived  part  of  hit  j^tiiloeopfay  from  some  obicuxe  tt^^fttm 
tion.  The  following  account  of  his  opinions  is  chiefly  taken  from  Dia.  Ogihfe 
and  Cudworth.  That  in  the  Divine  nature  there  were  three  Hypoatasei.  The 
first,  the  r^  eK,  die  only  fountain  of  existence  and  goodness,  called  also  die 
T^  tl^adStf.  The  second,  emanating  from  tiie  first,  called  die  i^ov^,  A^yov, 
or  wisdom  of  the  fanner,  and  also  ttifAtovpfov,  the  maker  of  the  world.    The 

third,  the  >^vXf^  tov  k J<r/uiov,  or  soul  of  the  world,  emanating  ftom  tiie  two 
former.  This  triad  waa  not  co-equal  or  co-etenaL  The  last  he  hardly  oon- 
sidered  as  pure  spirit,  but  immersed  in  the  matter  of  the  wodd,  and  really  Ua 
aoul,  to  which  the  whole  creation  was  a  body.  From  the  ^f^v%>^»  the  g^MH 
and  first  Cause,  were  formed  a  vast  number  of  inferior  spirita  of  a  lows 
nature,  endowed  with  reason,  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  sun  and  planets;  at  death, 

their  soula  weace  to  re-unite  to  the  ylrvxn  tov  Koanov.  Doctrinea  simiki  ta 
these  were  tan^  before  Plato  by  Pythagons,  Paimenidea,  and  the  phflom* 
phsrs  of  the  Gait.  He  taught  alao  that  idsea  wvre  independent  ctIummm 
fenned  ij\  tbe  \oyot  fion  the  beglnnii^s  h«t  the  meaning  of  Itei  it  Ml 
generally  agreed  upon.  He  admitted  also  an  order  of  beings  called  '^^vr^Wj, 
superior  to  the  souls  of  men,  deriving  their  origin  ftom  the  ^v^*^*  Odna 
subordinate  parte  of  his  aystem  wei«  very  intricate  and  opposite  to  Gkrktiaiity. 
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The  author  of  the  Peripatetic  philotM>ph7  was  Aria-    Peripatetic 
lotle.     I}e  taught  the   unity  and  infinity  of  the  first 
■Mndng  Cause,  and  the  eteroity  of  the  world,  but  nothing 
sadafaotory  on  Providence,  or  the  immortality  of  the 
souL 

The  Stoic  philosophy  arose  about  a  century  after  Stoic 
Plato.  Its  author  was  Zeno  ^  Epictetus  and  Seneca 
were  its  distinguished  promoters,  the  former  of  whom 
oonprehended  almost  every  thing  in  the  words  su8tine 
at  mh&imej  endure  and  abstain.  In  several  points  of 
morality  this  philosophy  manifested  a  remarki^e  coin- 
oidenoe  with  Christianity,  though  arising  from  difierent 
principlea.  Some  of  its  doctrines  were  very  strange, 
via.  that  the  universe  was  God,  that  fate  or  necessity 
decided  every  event,  and  that  matter  was  eternal '. 

The  Epicurean '  philosc^y  was  disseminated  about   Epicuieui. 
the  same  time  with  the  Stoic,  and  was  very  pernicious 


*  Zeoo  w^ji  b«ni  a|  Citium  in  Cyprus,  a*  c.  300.  Hv  followers  were 
Stoics,  brcftuse  he  tau^t  them  in  a  public  portico,  called  in  Greek 
Zx0cr.  He  came  to  Athena  at  SO  jcm  of  age,  and  after  attending  upon  all 
Ike  eminent  philosophers  of  the  time,  he  invented  a  new  system  o(  his  own. 
Ht  tau^t  that  virtue  wm  the  chief  gjood  of  man  and  its  own  reward ;  that 
ms  should  ezerdae  the  greatest  kindness  and  benevolence  to  each  other ;  Ihat 
«»t  10  be  pul  In  oQpipaiitm  with  the  tttainmenu  of  the  mind ;  and 
a  tnie  philoto|^  could  view,  with  «qual  sennity,  all  the  disasters  and 
of  life,  secure  and  happy  in  his  own  virtue.  Hence  he  thought, 
tim  IPSTOi  to  aipcrt  or  remove  evils  woe  futile,  an4  resignation  only  was 
taflDlqg  n  wise  man ;  but  he  admitted  prayers  for  fortitude  and  contentment. 
Br  tang^t  the  necessity  of  an  entire  oonunand  over  the  passions  and  fteUngs ; 
pMy,  compMdco,  aagti^  He  were  to  be  quite  eradicated,  and  o^ier 
were  to  move  the  philosopher ;  that  to  study  himself  was  to  be  his 
olqect ;  and  that.  In  reviewing  the  occunences  of  each  day  calmly  nnd 
f,  be  would  find  an  internal  monitor  for  future  conduct.  It  was 
%fqril>f  •raoog  the  8toica  tbnt  a  wife  num  could  be  happy  in  the  hiiming  bull 
if  fWsnik  Many  eauinent  and  illiutrious  pen  weie  diadyles  of  this  philo- 
«i|i^,  WMDfm^  whom  waa  Antoninua  Pius,  ^  The  li^  of  Zeno  was  a 
Mr  eoaQpIn  of  tobrioty,  moderation,  temperance,  and  regularity,  which  no 
tm^  cw4iwcd  to  tba  unintcnupted  flow  of  he4th  which  he  enjoyed*  H? 
Ml  actdj  100  yean  nkU 

'  89e  Qffmni  Ak^andirinua,  Origm  contra  Celsum. 
'  i;^ipmis  waa  bom  at  Oaigettus  in  Attica,  about  a.  c  342.    He  attended 
the  adwols  of  the  Platonics,  Pei^tetics,  and  Stoics,  but  he  aooo  ate  eatab. 

Ushed 
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TbeEdec- 


in  its  doctrines,  although  the  practice  of  the  founder  was 
without  reproach.  The  principal  tenets  were,  the  cor- 
poreal nature  of  the  gods,  the  casual  origin  of  the 
universe,  and  its  eternity,  the  mortality  of  the  soul, 
together  with  necessity  or  fate.  This  system  was  mudi 
opposed  by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  principally 
because  the  Epicureans  taught  that  pleasure  was  the 
chief  good  of  man.  Some  of  its  teachers  held  it  to  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  but  others,  that  of  the  body  \ 

It  appears  that  some,  more  than  ordinarily  anxious 
in  the  search  after  truth,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  per- 
nicious and  absurd  tenets  of  these 'sects;  and  it  occurred 
to  them  that  a  system  of  philosophy  might  be  formed  by 
selecting  from  each  such  parts  as  seemed  most  consonant 
to  'soimd  reason ;  these  persons  were  called  Eclectics." 
They  first  appeared  in  Egypt  at  Alexandria.  The 
leading  doctrines  of  this  sect  were  derived  from  Pli^ 
tonism,  but  they  received  every  approved  maxim  of 
other  systems.  Philo  Judseus  was  an  Eclectic,  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  other  fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  were  of  the  same  sect  of  philosophers. 


B.C. 

163. 
Thepcfae. 
cation  of 
Antiochus 
Eplphanes. 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  Gcvemment  of  the  Maccabees 
to  the  Birth  of  Christ :  163  years. 

I.  The  affecting  account  of  the  cruelty  of  Antio- 
chus, king  of  Sjrria,  toward  the  Jews,  is  detailed  in  the 
Books  of  the  Maccabees,  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  Lib.  xii. 

liahed  a  difibent  system.  His  sweetness  of  manner  and  great  assiduity,  pio. 
cmed  a  geneial  reception  for  his  philosophy;  the  principal  tenet  of  whidi 
was,  that  happiness,  or  the  sovereign  good,  consisted  in  therpleasure  of  virtat, 
and  in  health  of  hody.  In  his  search  after  happiness  he  considered  die  wamtm 
as  the  hest  guide.  He  certainly  taught  that  the  chief  good  consisted  in  pleasme, 
and  the  greatest  evil  in  pain.  He  said  nature  taught  this  truth,  by  uiging  ui 
to  seek  pleasure  and  aydd  pain.  Some  writers  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
defend  Epicurus  from  the  charge  of  leading  his  disciples  into  intemperanee 
and  debauchery.  His  own  life  was  truly  exemplary,  and  his  disciples  lived  in 
great  concord.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  nearly  300  volumes :  he  died  ag^d  7%. 
*  See  Peter  Gassendus. 
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Euseinus,  in  Chronico  ad  Olymp  clii.  and  Sulpicius 
Srrerus,  Lib.  ii.  It  commenced  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Antiochua,  a.  c.  166.  Jason,  the  brother  of  Onias  the 
ckief  priest,  gave  a  large  bribe  to  Antiochus  to  dispossess 
Us  brother.  Onias  was  accordingly  displaced,  and  Jason 
adTanoed  to  the  office.  Being  afraid  of  the  influence  of 
»  good  a  man  as  Onias,  he  caused  him  to  be  banished 
to  Antioch,.  where  he  was  afterward  murdered.  About 
three  years  after,  Menelaus,  the  profligate  brother  of 
iwmaa^  being  sent  to  negociate  some  business  with  An- 
tiochus, supplanted  him  in  his  turn,  by  means  of  a  larger 
bribe,  and  obtained  the  high  priesthood.  Being  fixed  in 
hk  office,  he  attempted  to  introduce,  and  in  a  great  part 
aueoeeded  in  establishing,  Hellenism  among  the  Jews. 
He  abjured  the  law  of  Moses,  brought  in  many  heathen 
rites  and  customs,  and  erected  a  Gjonnasium  on  mount 
Son.  In  the  mean  time  Jason,  having  in  vain  tried  to 
keep  possession  of  his  post,  retreated  from  Jerusalem. 
But  some  time  after,  hearing  a  report  of  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  who  was  then  in  Egypt,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  the  city  with  armed  men,  and  compelled  Menelaus 
to  seek  refrige  in  the  castle;  thus  the  city  became  the 
seat  of  civil  war  on  account  of  two  high  priests. 

Antiochus  hearing  of  this,  and  also  that  there  was 
great  rejoicing  at  Jerusalem  for  his  supposed  death, 
immediately  marched  thither,  and  commenced  the  per- 
petration of  horrible  cruelties,  which,  at  intervals,  he 
lepeated  during  several  years.  The  mortification  which 
he  felt,  at  being  commanded  by  the  Romans  to  leave 
Egypt,  augmented  his  rage  against  the  Jews.  He  filled 
Jerusalem  with  his  soldiers,  and  murdered  or  sold  multi- 
tudes of  the  inhabitants.  He  profaned  the  temple  and  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering,  by  sacrificing  a  sow  upon  it.  He 
abolished  Judaism,  biumt  all  the  copies  of  the  Law^,  and 

*  Being  finhiddai  the  leading  of  the  Law,  the  Jews  oommenoed  the  practioe 
die  Piophets  in  their  pubUc  aerrice^ which  had  not  been  done  befine; 
when  tfaej  regained  their  loat  power,  and  the  Law  of  Moaes  was  lestond^ 
cntiniied  to  use  both,  taking  one  lesson  out  of  die  Law,  and  the  other  oat 
tt  the  Prophets* 
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instituted  capital  punishment  against  all  who  professed 

not  the  Greek  superstition.    In  his  violent  rage,  he  spared 

neither  mothers  nor  children,  age  nor  tex.     The  offioerA 

he  employed  in  his  nefarious  designs  were  ApoUonius^ 

'  Lysias,  Gorgias,  Bacchidelt,  and  Nicanor.     Thift  petse* 

cution  was  foretold  by  Daniel^  chap.  viii.  33-^25.  ix. 

Be^tab.  11*  The  first  who  sucoessfully  opposed  Antiochus  wai 

^J**™^^  MatUthias*  and  his  five  sons.     By  invincible  con^taticj 

Bnmblic       and  courage,  and  after  much  bloodshed,  they  raised  up  thfc 

^"^^  fallen  affairs,  and  greaUy  restored  the  civil  and  reUgiouA 

polity  of  the  Jews.    They  are  called  Asmonoins  from  an 

ancestor  of  Mattathias,  and  Maccabees  from  Judas,  ths 

third  son  of  Mattathias,  who  was  called  Maccabseus  from 

the  initials  of  the  Hebrew  sentence  in  Eoft^*  xv.  11,  Mi 

camoka  beuUim  Jehovah^  which  were  written  upoii  Us 

standard.     Josephus,  lib.  xit.  xiil.  and  xiv.  relates  the 

history  of  the  Maccabees^  and  the  Books  of  the  Maoca^ 

bees  give  a  succinct  account  of  their  exploits.     The  first 

book  ends  at  the  death  of  Simon,  and  the  succession  of 

John  Hyrcanus  his  son :  the  second  ends  at  the  death  of 

Nicanor  by  Judas  Maccabasus  ^. 

B.C.  Judas,  after  the  decease  of  his  father  Mattathiat) 

held  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government,  including 

three  years  of  his  high  priesthood,  about  six  years.     His 

brother  Jonathan   succeeded  him,  and   held   the  office 

about  18  years ;  there  being  a  vacancy  in  the  high  priesU 

hood,  according  to  Josephus,  of  7  years.      Simon  his 

brother  held  the  power  eight  years.     He  being   sbmm 

sinated  by  his  son-in-law,  John  Hyrcanus  his  son  was 

able  to  assiune  his  father^s  authority,  and  to  retain  it  80 

years.     Hyrcanus  left  five   sons,   the  eldest  of  wbosl 

Aristobulus  succeeded  him.     He  was  the  first  priilos 

that  assumed  the  royal  dignity  after  the  Babyloniih 


s  ImpUdt  endh  annot  be  given  to  JOMphm,  altfaou^  he  tsmf  bi  tiOD- 
iidaid  m  tihiabb  eoDateiil  eridcnee;  fait  mthorlty  it  doabtfiil  in  ttiMNil 
ptrckubn  ntpeeting  diff  lltcoibtei^  Tit.  it  to  the  Dutiily  from  whieh  lfst« 
ttthitt  tptm^  fait  pontlSoBte,  the  oider  of  Mt  Bom,  die  period  of  their 
gorernment,  tod  alec  respecting  Alcimus  sunriving  Judiu,  1  Mae,  ix.  S4. 
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aiptiTity.  He  reigned  about  one  year^  and  died  a 
miserable  death,  occasioned  partly  by  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  his  own  mother  and  brother.  His  brother 
Alexander  Janneus  reigned  after  him  about  28  years. 
At  his  decease,  his  wife  Alexandra  held  the  reins 
of  government,  by  his  will,  and  the  interest  of  the 
Fhariaees.  She  made  Hyrcanus,  her  eldest  son,  high 
priest;  and  after  a  reign  of  nine  years  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aristobulus,  her  younger  son ;  but  the  con- 
laptjooa  between  Hyrcanus  and  him,  soon  weakened  and 
finaOy  ruined  the  Jewish  affairs. 

Jotephus  reckons  the  whole  government  of  the  As* 
mneaiis,  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  the 
Giealt  to  have  lasted  126  years ;  and  from  the  return 
ef  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  the  first  king  Aristobulus, 
about  481  years;  but  chronologers  generally  calculate 
only  430  years. 

For  an  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
•Cher  particulars  relative  to  the  Syrians,  Romans,  and 
Egyptians,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Josephus,  Usher, 
Prideaux,  Hale^  &c. 

III.  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  abolished  the  '^^V!t 
worship  of  Grod  in  Judea,  the  Samaritans,  being  afraid  st^Kitmn* 
of  a  persecution,  sent  letters  to  him,  addressed  ^'  To  the  ^i£- 
God  Antiochus  Epiphanes,"^  pretending  they  were  of 
fiidonian  and  Persian  origin,  and  inveighing  against  the 
Jewish  rites,  and  condemning  the  Jewish  rebellion. 
They  requested  to  be  esteemed  Grentiles  or  Greeks,  and 
that  the  temple  at  Gerizim  might  be  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Hellenius.  Antiochus  received  their  petition  graciously, 
recommended  them  to  his  generals  Nicanor  and  Apcd- 
loniiis,  ordered  the  temple  to  be  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Hospitalis,  and  acknowledged  them  to  be  Greeks.  But 
after  they  had  averted  the  impending  storm,  they  turned 
fimn  the  Grecian  idolatry ;  and  Josephus  relates  a  sharp 
cootest  which  soon  after  took  place  between  them  and 
the  Jews,  about  the  holiness  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  on  mount  Gerizim.  The  latter  temple  was 
destroyed  afterward  by  John  Hyrcanus;   but  the  con- 
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troversy  respecting  the  proper  place  of  prayer  was  6ofi-« 

tinued  to  the  time  of  Christ,  John  iv.  20. 

Newichifm  IV.     The  author  of  a  new  schism  was  Onias,  son  of 

iah  Church'   Onias  III.     When  the  high  priesthood  was  conferred  by 

^*^^J^P^*   Antiochus  Eupator  upon  Alcimus,  who  was  not  of  the 

B.a       privileged  family,  Onias  became  highly  indignant,  and 

^^        retired  into  Eg}rpt«     Here  he  insinuated  himself  into  the 

favour  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Cleopatra,  and  re* 

ceived  countenance  from  them  to  erect  a  temple,  to  rival 

that  of  Jerusalem.     The  Talmudists  say  it  was  built  at 

Alexandria,   but   Josephus  fixes   upon   the   country  of 

Heliopolis,  not  far  from  Memphis.     He  built  it  aft» 

a  model  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  instituted  the 

Jewish   rites   and  ceremonies.     He  constituted  himself 

high  priest,  and  created  priests  and  Levit;e8  from   his 

own  family.     Hence  it  was  called  the  temple  of  Onias* 

But  it  is  a  question,  whether  Onias,  son  of  Simon  the 

Just,  had  not  before  this  period  built  a  temple  in  the 

same  place,  which,  having  fallen  into  decay,  was  repaired 

by  the  last  Onias  ^. 

Jewish  wets        •  V.    To  fill  up  the  measure  of  calamity   now  op- 

J^J^^^      pressing  the  Jewish  Church,   about   the   time  of  tUls 

schism   several  heresies  sprang  up,  which  greatly  cco'-* 

rupted  the  purity  of  doctrine  and  morals.     Josephos 

enumerates  three    principal    sects:    the   Pharisees,   the 

Essenes,   and  the   Sadducees.     There  were   also  some 

others,   who    dissented    in    minor  points,   such   as    the 

Scribes,  Hemerobaptists,  Dositheans^,  &c. 


'  Eyen  this  schism,  so  cootrtry  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  was  defended  bf  • 
idigioas  pretence.  Onias  wrested  a  passage  in  It^Aaii  xix.  18,  to  suit  Us 
own  purpose.  *^  In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak'tlw 
language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  one  shall  be  called.  Tie 
dty  of  destruction.** — Onias  read  it,  ftom  the  affinity  of  the  Hebrew  lettm, 
*'  one  shall  be  called.  The  dty  of  the  Sun,**  which  is  the  meaning  of  Heliopolb. 
The  schism  continued  until  the  saddng  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasiaii^ 
about  which  time  the  temple  of  Onias  was  destrojred  by  Paulinus,  the  Roman 
Prefect  of  Egypt,  a.  d.  71*    (See  Selden  De  Success.  Lib.  i.  &) 

'  Epiphanius,  Drusius  de  Tribus  Sectis,  BaroniuB,  Casaubon,  Li^itiiioc, 
Godwin,  Setrarius,  PcUvius,  Hottinger,  WagenseiUus,  Scaliger  in  Elencbo 
Trih«resis. 
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The  Asideans,  who  arose  about  the  time  of  the  Mac-  AiidMUir 
taliees,  1  Mac.  ii.  43.  vii.  13^  and  are  supposed  to  haye 
tnmched  out  from  the  Bechtabites,  mentioned  in  Jet. 
zxxY.)  were  persons  who  either  practised  a  voluntary 
wmhip  in  addition  to  the  commandments  of  the  law,  or 
Were  remarkable  for  holmess  of  manners* 

There  are  various  derivations  of  the  name  Pharisees ;  Fhuiiem 
the  most  probable  is  that  which  comes  from  lE^'^^  to 
separate,  or  Dltn*^'  separatists.  They  were  persons 
who  affected  to  excel  others  in  sanctity  of  life,  austerity 
of  manners,  and  peculiarity  of  dress,  and  therefore  sepa- 
rated from  other  Jews  in  these  particulars.  Hence  the 
diaracter  of  the  Pharisee  in  iMke  xviii.  11,  and  the 
qftthet  given  to  the  sect  in  Acts  xxvi.  5.  A  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  feature  of  their  fanaticism  was  their 
hflMing  the  traditions  of  the  elders  to  be  of  equal  autho- 
rity with  the  written  law  of  Grod. 

Neither  the  time  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  rise  ot 
the  Pharisees  is  certain.  Some  trace  it  to  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  ^ ;  some  to  the  times  of  Jonathan  Macca* 
haras  *,  about  160  years  beforie  Christ ;  some  to  the  time 
of  Ariatobulus,  40  years  later ;  and  others  fix  the  period, 
when  the  Rabbles,  Schammai  and  Rillel,  flourished  in 
Jadea,  in  the  reign  of  Herod^ 

The  Pharisees  held  the  doctrine  of  fate  and  pre- 
deatioation,  but  not  so  as  to  take  away  the  freedom  of 
the  will ;  a  kind  of  metempsychosis  of  the  souls  of  good 

I,  and  a  fatore  resurrection^    They  also  perverted  the 
of  some  of  the  precepts  of  Moses  '. 

In  manner  of  life,  they  aimed  at  an  external  appear-* 
ci  piety.  They  affected  celibacy,  frequent  fasts^ 
rigoroas  payment  of  tithes,  ablutions,  long  prayers  and 
fgnimg  alms  in  public,  enlarging  the  borders  of  their 
gannentSj  and  other  ostentatious  customs.  The  Tal^ 
mdiata  enumerate  seven  sects  among  the  Pharisees'. 


*  BttxtoiiEiti  ec  Gcteniua.  '  Godwin.  *  Joie^us. 

*  JotrphuB,  the  Taknudisto,  Epiphaaivi,  SuidM,  LightfcMt,  PridiMS* 

M 
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ScdbMwl  The  names  of  the  Scribes  and  teachefs  of  the  Law 

die  Iaw.  oecur  frequently  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts.  ^  The 
Scribes  were  not  a  sect  like  die  Pharisees,  but  an  order 
of  men.  They  irere  divided  into  two  classes,  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical.  The  civil  Scribes  were  employed 
by  the  state  in  preserving  and  copying  all  puUic  deeds 
and  instruments^  aad  in  keeping  a  register  of  eventSi  &c.  i 
some  of  this  class  were  retained  by  the  public  as  notariti^ 
and  counseL  The  ecclesiastical  Scribes  were  interpreters 
of  the  Mosaical  Law.  Their  office  was  to  explain,  defead^^ 
and  read  the  Law  among  the  people,  as  well  in  the 
synagogues  as  in  the  temple,  Jets  xv.  SI.  To  them 
also  appertained  the  duty  of  preserving  the  genealc^^ie^ 
of  families,  and  particularly  of  the  seed  royal ;  on  tfais^ 
account  they  were  consulted  by  Herod,  Matt,  ii.  4. 

Some  place  the  period  of  their  origin  before  the  Cap* 
tivity,  at  the  first  publishing  of  the  Law,  or  in  the  reign 
of  David,  or  of  Jehoshaphat:  others  fix  it  aft^  the 
Captivity,  when  Schammai  and  Hillel  were  teachers^ 
about  30  years  before  Christ,  which  is  Jerome^s  opinion  : 
but  others  more  correctly  assign  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Captivity,  when  Ezra  presided  over  the 
Jewish  affairs.  He  is  himself  called  a  Scribe,  Ezra  vii.  6, 
and  the  nature  of  the  office  is  clearly  pointed  out. 

When  the  prophetical  office  ceased,  and  there  was  na 
longer  any  inspired  authority  to  settle  disputes,  the  va- 
rious sects  and  heresies  gathered  great  strength.  The 
Scribes  were  of  different  families  and  tribes,  and  therefore 
of  different  sects.  Hence  we  read  that  there  were  Scribea 
o{  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  also  of  the  Sadducees, 
Acts  xxiii.  9'  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Scribes  aie 
frequently  identified  with  the  Pharisees,  because  they 
hdd  both  these  titles.  They  were  Scribes  by  office,  and 
Pharisees  by  religious  profession.  This  explanation  will 
account  for  the  Pharisees  in  Matt.  xxii.  35,  being  called 
Scribes  in  Mark  xii.  28. 

Connected  with  the  Scribes  are  those  who,  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  called  teachers  of  the  Law,  and 
lawyers.     It  is  supposed  they  are  Scribes,  and  this  opi- 
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mon  it  confirmed '  by  comparing  Mait.  xxii.  35,  with 
Mark  xil.  28,  and  Luke  xi.  46,  with  Matt,  xxiii.  2, 
where  the  names  appear  to  be  synonymous.  There  are 
authors,  however,  who  allow  a  distinction.  S(»ne  learned 
men  have  supposed  that  there  were  three  orders  of 
Scribes  among  the  Jews.  Scribes,  iH>fio^c2ao'icaX<M ;  Sa- 
pientes,  or  Talmudists;  and  inquisitors,  disputers,  critical 
inquirers  into  difficult  and  knotty  points  of  Scripture, 
to  which  St.  Paul  alludes,  1  C(yr.  i.  20. 

The  word  Sadducee  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  J^  ^^' 
Sadoc^,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Antigonus  Sochseus,  a 
KDowned  teacher,  who  Uved  some  short  time  after  Simon 
the  Just.  This  man,  and  Baithos,  another  disciple,  per- 
verted the  opimcms  and  doctrines  of  their  master  Sochseus^ 
and  became  the  heads  of  two  sects,  the  Sadducees  and 
Karaites,  about  the  time  of  Simon  II.,  son  of  Onias, 
under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  220  years  before  Christ.  But 
the  Talmudists  are  not  quite  agreed  about  the  time,  or 


T*he  following  particulars  comprehend  the  chief  doc- 
of  the  Sadducees.  That  there  was  no  traditional 
law;  no  Providence  in  human  affairs;  no  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil ;  no  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments after  death ;  that  the  soul  was  mortal  and  did  not 
nrvire  the  body ;  that  there  was  neither  angel  nor 
qpirity  AtU  xxiiL  8.  Matt.  xxii.  23,  nor  resurrection. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  that  some  of  these  points  of 
doctrine  were  invidiously  ascribed  to  thaoa,  or  might  r^ 
another  interpretation.  The  sentence  of  the  founder 
;,  viz.  that  ^^  God  should  not  be  served  by  the 
of  a  reward,^  was,  perhaps,  misinterpreted.  They 
greatly  hated  by  the  Pharisees  and  Traditioiiists. 
JoKfAus  describes  them  to  be  avipa  ay  pun  icai  awnveti, 
rude  and  morose  men.  They  were  not  generally  accept- 
able to  the  people ;  the  Pharisees,  on  the  contrary,  were 
men  of  insinuating  manners,  and  were  much  respected. 


*  ThtoflkjlMU  Tdmndiito. 
M  2 
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The  Es-  The  Essenes  are  also  called  Essasi.     The  deritairoti 

of  the  name  is  uncertain  ^.  This  sect  is  not  to  be  con* 
founded  with  the  Asideans,  from  wlvom  the  Pharisees 
probably  took  their  origin.  The  Essenes  sprang  up 
soon  after  the  Pharisees.  Baroniud,  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian,  gives  a  lucid  dissertation  to  prove  that  the 
£ssenes  were  monks  ^! 

The  Essenes  differed  firom  other  sects  in  doctrine 
and  in  mode  of  life.  Many  particulars  respecting  thon, 
though  with  some  discrepancy,  are  found  in  various 
authors ''.  Their  doctrines  were  generidly  sound,  on  the 
Providence  of  Grod,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its 
departuite  to  a  place  of  punishment  or  happiness.  They 
are  said  to  have  given  mystical  faiterpretations  to  the 
Scriptures. 

The  following'  piifiiiculars  constituted  their  mode  at 
Hfe.  They  admitted  only  grave  or  aged  men  into  their 
society^  had  a  community  of  goods  and  provisions; 
practised  celibacy ;  lived  an  austere  life,  enduring  much 
fatigue,  and  using  coarse  food  and  clothing ;  they  exer- 
cised no  trade  or  art  by  which  mankind  could  be  injured 
or  vice  cherished ;  observed  stated  periods  for  prayer  in 
a  prescribed  form;  observed  the  sabbath  somewhat  super- 
stitiously ;  were  eminently  zealous  in  piety,  beneficence, 
and  hospitality ;  loved  solitude  and  silence ;  required  of 
their  disciples  a  probation  of  four  years ;  punished  delin- 
quents with  severity ;  avoided  law-suits,  contentions,  and 
disputations,  and  therefore  were  not  troublesome  to  our 
Lord.  Their  simple  manner  of  life  lengthened  their 
days.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Baronius,  w1k> 
wrote  avowedly  as  a  partisan  of  the  Romish  Churchy 
should  have  transformed  them  into  monks.  The  Essence 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  Josephus 
has  given  a  long,  account  of  them  *. 

*  Set  Euaebiua  ex  Fhilone,  Suidu,  Scaliger,  Senmrius,  Banmios,  GmmiIiob^ 
Druiitti,  Orotius,  &c. 

*  Banoitts,  a.  d.  64. 
'  JowphuB  de  Bello  Jud.  ii.  &    Eiuebius  xi.  12.    Epiphanlus  i. 

*  Antiq.  xiii.  xviii.  and  de  BeDo  Jad.  iv  8. 
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Epiphanius  mentions  the  sect  of  the  Hemerobaptista,  Hemcfo. 
'.  !•  17.  They  derive  their  name  from  daily  bi^tiam^  ^^^ 
by  whi<:h  they  imagined  themselves  cleansed  frtim  their 
aina.  In  some  doctrines  they  resembled  the  Pharisees, 
bat  in  regard  to  the  resurrection  they  coincided  with  the 
Sadduceea.  They  held  that  a  man  could  not  live  rig^t- 
«oiialj  without  daily  baptism. 

The  sect  of  the  Dositheans  arose  among  the  Sama-  XXmMmm 
Titana.  Their  name  is  derived  fi^m  Dositheus,  who, 
among  other  vagaries,  boasted  himsdf  to  be  the  Messiah, 
predicted  by  Moaes,  having  corrupted  the  text  of  the 
Ftotateuch.  No  allusion  is  found  in  the  New  TestamenI 
leapecting  them- 

The  sect  of  the  Herodians  is  mentioned  in  scripture.  The  Ifaro- 
MmU^  xxii.  16.  Mark  xiL  13. :  whether  they  were  a  sect  ^^^*°** 
or  a  &ction  is  doubtful.  The  name  is  probably  derived 
Herod  the  Great,  but  their  origin  is  uncertain, 
conjectures  that  they  were  parasites  of  Herod; 
Baranius,  that  they  esteemed  Herod  to  be  the  Christ, 
aod  applied  to  him  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  xli*.  10«  Some 
bdieve  them  to  be  a  sect,  holding  the  discordant  jNrin* 
ci|dea  of  Judaism  and  Paganism ;  while  others,  among 
ipliQm  ia  Jerome,  judge  them  to  be  those  persons,  irho 
eoBtended  that  tribute  should  be  given  to  Caesar  for 
the  aake  of  Herod. 

The  Gralileons  were  a  political  faction,  and  not  a  TheGM. 
tdigioua  seet^.  The  name  is  derived  from  one  Judas  a  oalllHuii. 
Cknilcnite  or  Gralilean,  Acta  v.  37-  The  rise  of  this  hctvm  is 
fixed  not  long  after  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  when  Cjnre- 
aims  ccdlected  the  tax  in  Judea,  which  is  called  by  Scaliger 
the  aeoond  taxing,  but  by  Valedus  on  Eusebius,  a  con- 
tin;uation  of  the  first.  The  origin  of  this  party  is  to  be 
aaeribed  to  the  impatience  of  the  Jews  under  the  exactions. 
Impired  with  courage  by  their  leader  Judas,  they  re- 
foaed  to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  to  have  Csesar  for  their 
aorerdgn,  or  to  offer  up  prayers  for  him.  They  were 
also  called  Zelotse,  and  it  was  through  their  rashness  that 


'  Joicphiii  Ant.  xviii.  1,2.   De  BeUo  Jud.  ii.  ^, 
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the  Jewish  ai&irs  were  at  hist  brought  to  ruin.  It  is 
questioned  whether  they  are  the  same  as  those  called 
Gralileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacri- 
fices, Luke  xiii.  1. 

VI.  Many  evils  befel  the  Jewish  Church  and  State 
arising  from  the  contentions  of  Hyrcanus  II.  and  Aristo- 
bulus  II.  after  the  death  of  Alexandra  their  mother* 
Aristobulus,  the  younger  son,  seized  upon  the  govenu 
ment,  b.  c.  67-  H]rrcanus  was  compelled  to  emliraee 
a  private  station,  to  Mrhich  he  was  not  disinclined  by  « 
natural  disposition;  but,  being  persuaded  that  Aristo- 
balus  had  designs  upon  his  life,  he  jBed  to  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia,  and  soon  after  returned  with  an  army  to 
beside  Jerusalem.  Pcnnpey,  the  Roman  general,  who 
had  conquered  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  and  subdued 
all  Syria,  was  solicited  to  settle  the  differences  between 
the  brothers.  Having  discovered  the  perfidy  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  he  put  him  in  chains,  assaulted  and  took  the 
temple  on  the  day  of  a  fast,  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
B.  c.  63.  Hyrcanus  was  restored  to  the  high  priesthood 
and  royal  dignity,  and  Aristobulus  was  carried  prisoner 
to  Rome  to  grace  Pompey^s  triumph.  Judea  was  then 
made  tributary  to  the  Romans  ^  Some  time  after,  the 
temple  was  pillaged  by  Crassus,  another  Roman  general  ^ 

Antipater,  the  Idumean,  father  of  Herod  the  Great, 
was  now  making  gradual  advances  to  power.  He  sug- 
gested the  counsels  of  Hyrcanus,  who  was  slow  and  indo- 
lent ;  and  when  the  latter  was  restored  to  the  government, 
Antipater  became  procurator  of  Judea,  with  great  ho- 
nours and  privileges;  the  mere  title  of  king  being  dl 
that  was  left  to  Hyrcanus '. 

Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  began  to  rise  into  conse- 
quence after  his  father  was  poisoned.  When  he  was 
prefect  over  Galilee,  and  afterward  over  Coele-syria,  he 
achieved  many  bold  exploits.  He  routed  the  aimy  of 
Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  had  assumed  the 


>  Sec  SaUufit,  Dion,  hjc. 

*  JoKphus  Ant.  XIV.  De  BcUo  Jad.  i. 
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down  of  Judea,  and  invaded  Galilee.     Becoming  recon- 
ciled to  Hyrcanus,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  variance, 
he   afterward   married    Mariamne  his  grand-daughter. 
Whoi  Antigonus  was  restored  to  the  crown  by  the  aid 
of  the  Parthians,  and  Phasaelus  Herod^s  brother  killed, 
Horod  despaired  of  his  affairs,  and  fled  to  Borne.  Through 
the  fKvovar  of  Antony  and  Octavius  Caesar  he  was  declared 
king  of  the  Jews  by  the  Kcmian  Senate.     He  then  re- 
tomed  to  Judea  to  eject  Antigonus,  and,  after  a  lapse  of 
three  yean  spent  in  severe  warfare,,  he  subdued  him,,  and 
drove  the  Parthians  from  Syria.     He  besieged,  and  took 
Jenualem  in  five  months,  the  very  day,  it  is  said,  27 
years  after  it  had  been  taken  by  Pompey.     Thus  the 
safvereignty  of  the  Asmoneans   or    Maccabees  became 
cstinct;  far  Antigonus  was  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  Uctor,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Herod  to 
AaUmy  the  triumvir,  and  Herod  obtained  full  posses- 
am  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  about  37  years  before  the 
Christian  sera. 

Herod  spilt  the  blood  of  the  rest  of  the  unhappy 
Aamonean  family.  He  invited  to  Jerusalem,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  the  aged  Hyrcanus  II.  who  had  been 
deposed,  and  then  lived  among  the  Parthians  in  great 
fcpute.  He  bestowed  the  high  priesthood  upon  Aristo- 
Imltis,  the  younger  brother  of  Mariamne  his  wife,  but 
siiartly  after  he  had  him  secretly  drowned,  while  he  was 
hathing.  He  then  ordered  Hyrcanus,  now  80  years  old, 
the  last  of  the  male  line  of  the  Maccabees,  to  be  mur- 
He  imprisoned  Mariamne  and  her  mother  Alex- 
and  soon  after  had  his  beloved  vdfe  put  to  death, 
through  the  machinations  of  Salome,  his  sister.  He 
faatterly  repented  this  barbarous  act  when  it  was  too  late, 
hat  soon  after  prepared  a  similar  fate  for  Alexandra  the 
nother:  at  length  he  cut  off  all  who  were  related  or 
aUied  to  the  family  of  the  Aanoneans;  and  thus  the 
soeptre  was  wrested  from  this  family,  after  it  had  been 
swayed  by  them  about  126  years. 

The  slavery  of  the  Jewish  Church  under  Herod  was 
abject  and  galUng.     He  dissolved  the  great  epuacil  of 
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the  Jews,  called  the  Sanhedrim ',  and  divided  it  into 
smaller  councils.  In  all  his  actions  he  strove  to  gratify, 
first  Antony,  and  afterward  Octavius,  the  Roman  jcohw 
manders.  He  blended  profane  rites  with  the  Jewish 
worship ;  instituted  sports  and  athletic  games  after  the 
Heathen  fashicm;  erected  the  trophies  of  Ceesar,  and 
caused  a  golden  eagle  to  be  suspended  above  the  great 
gate  of  the  temple.  He  appointed  or  ranoved  at  plea»- 
sure  the  hi^  priests,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons. 
He  violated  the  sacred  repository  of  David^s  sepulchre  in 
the  hope  of  finding  treasure,  but  was  disappointed.  To 
omit  a  long  and  black  catalogue  of  crimes,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem^  when  he  was  At 
Jericho,  and  thought  himself  near  his  end,  he  designed 
a  most  horrid  mischief  against  the  Jews,  viz.  the-murder 
of  a  great  number  of  the  Jewish  nobility,  whom  ke 
invited  thither  upon  some  false  pretence,  and  shut  up  in 
the  circus.  He  gave  his  sister  Salome  directions,  to  order 
soldiers  into  the  circus,  to  cut  their  throats  as  soon  as 
he  expired,  that  the  Jews  might  shed  tears  at  his  death. 
Salome  was,  however,  afraid  to  commit  such  barbarity^ 
and  they  escaped  ^ 
2"^"^  VII.     A  detailed  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  die 

^  bj  temple  by  Herod  may  be  found  in  Josephua  xv.  11.  In 
^^'^  the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  Herod,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews,  designed  the  construction  <^  a 
new  temple,  of  larger  dimensions  and  greater  height  than 
the  other.  He  xK)llected  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  £or 
the  purpose,  and  ongaged  10,000  workmen,  ^he  old 
temple  was  not  pulled  down  at  once,  but  in  portions,  as 
it  was  required  to  raise  up  the  new  one  upon  the  old 
foundations.  In  magnificence  and  size,  in  workmanship 
columns,  porches,  gates,  and  walls,  it  greatly  exceeded 
the  second  temple  built  by  Zerubbabel,  which  had  stood 
500  years.  So  rapidly  did  he  urge  the  work,  that  within 
ten  years  all  the  principal  parts  were  fully  completed. 


.1 
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It  was  then  dedicated  with  great  pomp,  and  the  anni- 
Teraary  of  the  dedication  instituted. 

The  Jews  who  addressed  our  Lord  in  John  ii.  20, 
angned  46  years  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple ;  they 
eomputed  from  the  commencement  <of  the  work,  16  years 
befiore  Christ,  to  the  time  when  they  were  conversing 
with  him,  he  being  then  about  30  years  old.  It  appears 
that  additions  and  improvements  were  made  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  ^. 

VIII.  The  nature  of  this  compendium  allows  very   ^^*?P"' 
litde    opportunity   of  recording   Herod^s    actions;    his   leipeediig 
jouniey  to   Rhodes  and  Rome  to  confer  with   Caesar;    Herod. 
die  particulars  of  the  murder  of  his  sons,  Aristobulus, 
Alerander,  and  Andpater,  and  of  other  persons ;  or  of 

his  frequent  bitterness  of  mind,  and  no  less  frequent 
paroxysms  of  cruelty,  suspicion,  and  fiiry. 

He  obtained  from  Augustus  Csesar  permission  to 
nominate  his  own  heir ;  and  by  will  he  appointed  his  son 
Ardielaus,  king  over  Judea;  Antipas,  governor  of 
Galilee,  and  Philip  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and 
Batanea.  He  died  about  7^  years  old;  but  there  is 
no  certain  date  of  his  death,  nor  is  the  duration  of  his 
rdgn  exactly  known.  Scaliger,  following  Josephus,  esti- 
mates his  reign  at  34  years,  reckoning  from  the  surrender 
of  Antigonus  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  to  Herod'^s  de- 
cease in  the  year  a.  n.  2  ^. 

IX.  The  state  of  the  Church  at  this  period  was  ^PPf^ 
certainly  very  corrupt.  This  unhappy  condition  was  chnidiat 
canted  by  various  sects,  factions,  and  schisms;  by  the  J*^^? 
tyranny  of  Herod  and  of  the  Romans ;  by  the  doctrines 

of  the  Pharisees,  the  abuse  of  the  law,  the  vanity  of 
traditions,  and  the  impiety  of  the  Sadducees.  Against 
these  last  evils  our  Lord  frequently  inveighs.  Very 
CRoneous,  also,  was  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Messiah 
and  of  his  kingdom.  To  break  the  chains  of  Roman 
slavery,  and  to  establish  an  earthly  dominion,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  his  office.     So  powerfril  was  this  prejudice, 

*  Ligfatfoot.  '  Jotephut  zvii.  a 
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that  it  could  not  be  eradicated  from  the  minds  even  of 
the  Apostles  until  Christ  was  ascended  into  heaven. 
There  was  only  a  small  number  of  good  persons,  who 
waited  for  the  true  restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  advent 
of  the  kingdom  of  God;  among  whom  were  some,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gospel,  who  received  with  the  promptitude 
of  willing  obedience,  the  Messiah  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  and  Saviour. 


END  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  FROM   THE  BIRTH  OF 

CHRIST. 


PREFATORY  REMARKS. 

This  epitome  of  Ecclesiastical  History  does  not  pretend 
to  particularize  or  dilate  upon  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Christian  Church,  but  only  to  exhibit  a  few  accurate 
outlines  of  the  scenes  which  have  passed  into  eternity. 
There  will  be  detailed  the  origin  of  Christianity;  its 
astonishing  progress ;  the  propagation  and  preservation 
c^  pure  doctrine ;  the  rise  of  errors  and  heresies ;  the 
similarity  between  ancient  and  modem  schismatics;  the 
origin,  increase,  and  height  of  papal  dominion  and  super- 
stition ;  opposed  to  this  tyranny,  the  continual  witnesses, 
defenders,  and  assertors  of  the  truth;  the  doctors, 
fiithers,  and  chief  prelates  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches;  general  and  particular  councils;  the  acts 
and  institutions  of  the  emperors  and  kings  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs;  the  various  changes  in  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  discipline ;  and  the  antecedent  causes,  and  necessity, 
of  the  ReformatioiL  The  relation  of  these  particukj^ 
will  prove  the  utility  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  not  im- 
nuxed  with  pleasing  instruction. 

The  sources  of  E^lesiastical  History  are  to  be  found 
in  the  following  catalogue  of  works  ^ 

In  those  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  gggy^ 
whidi  are  accounted    canonical.      In   the  ancient  and  adHittorj< 


'  See  ft  list  of  ccclcsiastkal  writers  by  S.  Walter  Sluterui  in  his  Profif' 
Iram  HistorUt  ChHiHtnuZy  published  ftt  Lunebvrg,  4to.  a.  d.  1806:  also 
(bt  twtrwdmctio  ad  HUt&rimm  EeebtkutiOMn^  by  dqiar  SagittMiHi* 
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approved  works  of  the  doctors  of  the  Christian  Church, 
who  successively  followed  the  apostles,  and  wrote  on  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  rites,  and  dissentions  of  Christian 
Societies;  vis.  Clemens  Romanus,  Justin,  Theophilus, 
Tatian,  Irenseus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  Cyprian,  and  others. 

In  the  acts,  decrees,  and  genuine  canons  of  general 
and  particular  councils,  assembled  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  In  writers  of  the  Roman,  Byzantine,  Maho- 
metan, Gothic,  German,  French,  English,  and  Bohemian 
annals,  as  well  as  in  other  works  in  which  ecclesiastical 
affairs  are  noticed. 

But  especially  in  the  writings  and  compilations  of 
ecclesiastical  historians,  ancient,  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
modem. 

Among  the  ancients,  Julius  Africanus,  the  historian 
of  the  third  century,  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea,  the  founder  and  father  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. He  wrote  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  council 
of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.  His  work  consists  of  ten  books, 
to  which  are  added,  his  Chronicon,  which  Jerome  trans- 
lated and  continued,  and  four  books  of  the  life  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  Ruffinus  of  Aquileia,  who  trans- 
lated and  continued  the  work  of  Eusebius  to  the  decease 
of  Theodosius  the  Great.  Cotemporary  writers  with  him 
were,  Socrates  of  Constantinc^le,  who  wrote  seven  books; 
Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  five  books;  and 
Sozomen  of  Salamis,  nine  books.  These  continued  Euse- 
bius to  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  younger ;  they  ware 
afterward  translated  and  collected  into  twelve  books  by 
Cassiodorus,  and  called  the  Tripartite  History.  Sulpidus 
Severus  wrote  an  epitome  of  Ecclesiastical  History  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  Prosper  Aquitanicus  wrote  a 
Chronicle  from  the  creation  to  a.  d.  455,  which  was 
continued  by  Marius  Aventicensis  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century.  Philostorgius  of  Cappadocia,  an  Arian, 
wrote  twelve  books  from  Constantine  the  Great  to  Theo- 
dosius the  younger.  Theodorus,  a  reader  at  Constan- 
tinople, composed  annals,  of  which  two  books  of  fragments 
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rtmainf  from  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  younger  to  the 
Emperor  Justmian.  Euagrius  continued  the  Tripartite 
ffisUnry  to  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Emperor  Maurice 
(owttrd  the  end  <^  the  sixth  century.  Theophylact 
Simocatta  succeeded  Euagrius :  he  wrote  eight  books  on 
die  acts  of  Maurice.  These  are  the  principal  historians 
to  die  flCTenth  century,  omitting  Orosius,  a  cotemporary 
wkh  Augustine,  and  a  few  others^ 

The  Latin  historians,  who  wrote  during  the  middle 
agesy  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  Reformation,  are  the 
▼encrable  Bede,  Paid  the  Deacon,  Usuardus,  Freculph, 
Haymo,  Anastasius,  Ado,  Marianus  Scotus,  Sigebert, 
Ocho  of  Freisingen,  Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  Martinus  Po- 
kous,  and  some  others. 

The  Greek  and  Byzantine  authors  were  George  Syn- 
edlus,  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Theo- 
phanea,  John  and  Peter  Siculus,  George  Cedrenus,  John 
Zonaras,  Michael  Glycas,  Const.  Manasses,  George  Lo» 
gotheta,  Nicetas  Choniates,  Nicephorus,  son  of  Callistus, 
George  Pachjrmera,  Laonicus  Chalcondylas,  &c«  A 
fist  ct  the  Greek  writers  has  been  published  by  Philip 
Labbe. 

Among  the  Arabians  were  the  celebrated  annals  of 
Eu^chius  or  Said  Ebin  Batrick,  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, written  in  the  tenth  century  *.  Also  Abulfaragius, 
and  the  oriental  chronicle  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis. 

Since  the  glorious  sera  of  the  Reformation  many 
writers  of  various  communions  have  attempted  a  history 
ot  the  Church,  some  copiously,  others  briefly,  some 
antTersally,  others  locally,  some  separately,  and  others 
in  connexion  with  profane  history. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  the 
centuriators  of  Magdeburg  obtain  the  first  rank.  Their 
Ustcnry  comprizes  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries.  Flaccus 
niyricus,  among  other  eminent  men,  adorned  this  noble 
work  with  the  labours  of  his  pen.  The  learned  have 
given  a  very  favourable  opinion  upon  its  merits.     It  is 

*M— —ii—i — — i  ■  I  

*  In  |he  opiaioD  of  Seldm  and  Pooocke. 
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CENT,      a  valuable  treasury  of  Christian  antiquity,  and,  although 
,  not  free  from  defects,  is  composed  wiih  labour,  great 

fidelity,  and  in  a  useful  method. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  Papal  Church,  Caesar 
Baronius,  the  only  rival  of  the  Magdeburg  historians^ 
stands  very  eminent ;  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  taleatf 
and  labour,  but  much  addicted  to  superstition  and  nuur-^ 
vellous  legends.  He  wrote  historical  annals  for  twelve 
centuries.  The. work  was  afterward  abridged,  and  con- 
tinued by  Abraham  Bzovius,  a  monk,  Henry  SpondanuSf 
Odoric  Ra}mald,  a  presbyter,  and  Nod  Alexander,  who 
continues  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  Council  of  Trent^ 
Baronius  exalts  the  Pope  above  all  temporal  princes,  but 
he  has  met  with  many  bold  opposers  in  his  own  com*' 
munion. 

Father  Paul  of  Venice,  and  James  Augustus  Thur 
anus,  are  the  principal  writers  among  the  Roman  Cathcv 
lies  on  the  Reformation.  The  former  wrote  the  Histcxry 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Many  writers  of  the  Reformed  Church  have  written 
upon  this  subject.  It  is,  however,  a  grand  desideratum 
in  ecclesiastical  history  to  have  the  works  of  Casauboo^ 
Salmasius,  Blondell,  Usher,  Vossius,  Pearson,  and  others, 
so  arranged  and  methodised,  in  a  continued  series,  as  to 
rival  the  gigantic  work  of  Csesar  Baronius,  and  the  Mag** 
deburg  divines. 

From  the  above-mentioned  sources  of  history  are 
taken  the  materials  of  this  work.  The  plan,  which  will 
be  pursued,  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  dear  idea  ci 
Christian  affairs  in  a  compendious  manner,  digesting  the 
subjects  under  proper  heads  to  assist  the  memory. 

THE  FIRST  CENTURY, 

I.     THE    INTBODUCTIOK    OF    CHEISTIANITY. 

The  Christian  sra  comtmences  at  the  nativity  a! 
Christ,  which  was  about  four  years  before  the  common 
account. 
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The  fulness  of  time  according   to   the   prophecies      GENT, 
bdng  come,  and  the  ^0  weeks  of  years'  being  nearly 


eipired,  the  sceptre  was  translated  from  Judah  to  Herod   Ciicom- 
the  Idumean,  and  the  supreme  legislatire  power  with  it  \   prior  to  the 
Sonie  remnant  of  gov^nment  was  left  for  a  short  time  in  i»tifitjr. 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  including  the  power  of  judging 
aeoording   to   the  Law  ^,  except    in  capital  offences  ^. 
iotefhus  and  the  Talmudists  confirm  this  statement. 

Almost  the  whole  world  was  involved  in  the  grossest 
idolatry  and  utter  ignorance  of  God.  Even  among  the 
Jews  rery  many  corruptions  in  practice  and  doctrine 
pffwafled.  This  thick  darkness  was  to  be  dissipated  by 
tlie  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  who  came  ^^  to 
Hgfaten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  his  people 
Israd^.^ 

About  this  period  Augustus  Caesar  ordered  a  census 
or  registry  of  the  people  to  be  taken  throughout  the 
Roman  dominions.  Whether  he  was  urged  t9  this 
measure  by  ambition,  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  equalize 
the  taxes,  is  not  known,  but  it  certainly  brought  about 
the  des^ns  of  Providence  and  the  birth  of  Christ  at 
Bethlehem.  Cyrenius  or  Quirinus  was  the  person  to 
whom  the  management  of  this  busines  was  committed  ". 

Joseph,  to  whom  the  Virgin  Mary  was  betrothed, 
was  not  of  her  family,  for  Mary  was  of  the  line  of 
Nathan,  and  Joseph  of  the  line  of  Solomon,  sons  of 
David.     Both  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ^     Heiresses 


»  Dta.  ix.  26.  «  Gen.  xUx.  10.  »  John  six.  7* 

<  Mm  xnii.  31.  ?  John  L  0.  ii.  32.  tIU.  12. 

*  Tliii  taxing  is  callod  hy  St.  Luke  the  first,  which  was  made  when  Cjreniu» 
«ii  gOTonor  of  Syria.  By  other  authorities  we  find  that  Cyrenius  was  not 
aide  gorenor  tfll  ten  or  twelve  years  after  6ie  birth  of  Christ,  and  then  he 
cndncted  a  taxing.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  and,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
«if  of  lecondling  this  difficulty,  to  suppose,  that  Cyrenius  was  sent  into  Judea 
the  Jews,  and  afterward  became  governor  of  Sjrria,  at  which  time  he 
another  enrolment.  St.  Luke  calls  liim  governor  by  anticipation. 
'  That  are  two  genealogies  of  our  Lord ;  one  by  St  Matthew,  the  other  by 
St.  Loke.  They  difier  as  fiur  as  David.  The  most  probable  reason  for  this 
faiatiao  »,  that  St.  Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and  St.  Luke  that 
•f  Mary.    The  hitter  evangelist  does  not  indeed  mention  her  name,  because 

fcmalea 
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GENT,     only  were  obliged  to  marry  into  the  same  faituTy  ^    Being' 
,^.^_^      of  die  seed  of  David,  Joseph  and  Mary  went  up  together 
to  the  city  of  David ' ;  for  women,  as  well  as  men,  were 
registered  by  the  Romans. 

John  the  Baptist  was  conceived  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  about  six  months  before  the  annunciation  to  the 
Virgin  Mary'.  Zacharias,  his  father,  was  standing  at 
the  altar  of  incense,  in  the  execution  of  the  priestly 
office,  when  the  angel  foretold  to  him  the  nativity  of 
John  *, 

Baronius  relates  many  fabulous  stories  respecting  the 

conception  and  birth  of  Christ,  which  he  has  extracted 

from  credulous  authors  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth 

centuries. 

The  Nad.  There  are  three  particulars  which  nearly  determine 

▼ity,  ace       jjjg  ^jjjjg  q£  ^jjg  Nativity,  but  they  are  not  very  distinct. 

Christ  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Herod  Uie  Ghreat  ^ ; 
but  iiuwhat  year  is  undetermined ;  nor  is  the  commence*-^ 
ment,  duration,  or  end  of  Herod^s  government,  known 
with  any  accuracy. 

Christ  was  bom  under  Augustus  Csesar',  but  in 
what  year  of  his  reign  is  also  uncertain.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  beginning  of  his  reign  being  varioudj 
reckoned,  from  the  death  of  Julius  Csesar,  from  his  first 
Consulship,  from  the  Triumvirate,  and  from  the  vict(»y 
of  Actium. 

Christ  was  about  30  years  old  in  the  15th  year  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  at  which  time  he  entered  upon  his  office 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  ^. 

The  foregoing  remarks  shew  that  the  true  date  of 
the  Nativity  is  obscure ;  and  it  may  be  further  added^ 
that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  this  epoch  waa 


fimiales  were  not  introduced  into  genealogiet,  but  Hell  is  luppoaed  to  be  tfae 
fmtber  of  Mary,  and  the  &ther-inJaw  of  Joseph.  St  Luke,  therefon,  ptote» 
that  Jciui,  by  natural  descent^  was  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  and  Sl  Ifatthew 
proves  that  his  kgal  descent  was  ftom  David. 

>  Numb,  xxxvi.  &        *  Luke  u.  4.        '  Luke  i.  26,  36.       «  Luke  i.  9,  If. 

»  Matt.  iL  1.  «  Luke  ii.  '  Luke  iii.  1,  21. 
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observed,  and  its  connection  with  other  epochs  noted. 
Diofiysius  the  Less,  an  abbot,  in  the  year  532,  fixed  the 
nilgar  Christian  sera,  but  he  has  led  us  into  a  mistake  of 
about  four  years. 

The  month  and  day  of  the  Nativity  are  also  uncer- 
tainly stated.  There  are  three  principal  opinions,  all  of 
wUc^  are  subject  to  great  difficulties. 

The  first  asserts  that  Christ  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 
January,  the  Epiphany.  The  Oriental  Churches  of  Je- 
msalem,  Africa,  and  Asia,  held  this  opinion  before  and 
after  the  time  of  Eusebius  ^ 

The  second  opinion  is,  that  Christ  was  born  on  the 
S5th  of  December.  This  is  the  common  account,  and  it 
k  of  considerable  antiquity.  By  the  Roman  Church  it 
it  aacribed  to  apostolical  tradition^,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
doabtful.  It  was  not  received  till  after  Constantine  the 
Gnat,  and  not  over  the  whole  East,  before  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  third  is  merely  conjecture ;  it  fixes  the  time 
about  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October. 
This  is  a  novel  opinion  of  Beroaldus,  Scaliger,  Calvisius, 
and  others ;  and  is  supported  only  by  uncertain  and  even 
opposite  hypotheses,  as  the  completion  of  the  7^  weeks, 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  &c. 

Scripture  determines  nothing  as  to  the  day,  month, 
AT  year  of  the  Nativity  ;  the  most  ancient  churches  were 
ftr  a  long  time  not  agreed  upon  the  date  of  it. 

Respecting  the  birth  of  Christ  several  circumstances 

to  be  noted,  viz.  the  place  of  the  Nativity,  the  angelic 
rs,  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day,  the  song  of 
Simeon,  the  journey  of  the  Magi,  their  worship  and  gifts, 
the  fears  of  Herod,  the  murder  of  the  infants  at  Beth- 
kbem,  the  flight  of  Joseph  into  Egypt,  his  stay  there, 
ids  recall,  and  retreat  into  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

Baronius  on  these  events  relates  many  particulars, 
not  found  in  the  Gospels,  nor  supported  by  credible 
testimony. 

•  Scaliger.  ^  Inntitutei  of  dement,  ¥.  13. 

N 
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John  the  Baptist  and  our  Saviour  led  a  prirate  and 
obscure  life  until  they  were  about  30  yeara  of  age- 
Christ  dwelt  at  Nazareth  up  to  the  time  of  his  baptism 
by  John,  and  therefore  was  called  a  Nazarene  *. 

There  are  three  memorable  facts  which  include  all 
that  is  known  of  Christ's  infancy,  youth,  and  manhood. 
1.  He  increased  in  stature  and  in  wisdom,  or  in  actual 
and  experimental  knowledge,  and  in  grace  for  his  mi- 
nistry *.  2.  When  only  12  years  old,  he  tarried  in  the 
temple,  in  the  seat  of  the  young  people,  conversing  with 
the  doctors  in  a  manner  superior  to  his  age '.  3.  His 
reverence  and  due  submission  to  his  parents,  that  he 
might  in  all  things  be  an  example  to  mankind  *.  It  is 
unknown  how  he  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life,  whether 
in  meditation  and  study,  or  in  the  manual  labour  of  his 
reputed  father,  as  some  ancient  traditions  relate.  The 
time  of  Joseph's  death  is  unknown.  Baronius  has  many 
fables  respecting  this  part  of  Christ's  life,  and  amonj; 
others,  that  the  dwelling  of  Mary  was  carried  by  angels 
through  the  air  to  Loretto  in  Italy,  where  it  is  to  thii 
day  reverenced  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  death  of  Herod  happened  when  he  was  suppoced 
J  to  be  about  70  years  old.  Josephus  has  preserved  lite 
substance  of  his  will*.  The  kingdom  was  divided  among 
his  three  sons ;  Arehelaus  had  Judea  and  Samaria,  Philip, 
Iturea  and  Trachonitis,  and  Herod  Antipas,  Galilee.  Ao 
insurrection  of  the  Jews  happened  under  Arehelaus,  who 
was  accused  to  Augustus,  and  deposed  and  banished  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  government. 

Judea  was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and 
Caponius  made  procurator.  Several  others  succeeded 
him,  till  Pontius  Pilate,  who  became  governor  about  two 
years  before  the  baptism  of  John,  and  continued  in  office 
ten  years.  Caligula  banished  him  into  Gaul,  whoe  ke 
put  an  end  to  his  wretched  existence  ^. 


'  MtiL  ii.  23.  iii.  13. 
*  Lukeii.  51. 

<  PhiJo,  EuKbiBs  Hilt. 


'  Luiie  ii.  a,  u. 
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Vuious  insurrections  were  made  in  Judea  and  Sa-      CENT, 
maria  against   the   Romans,  under   Judaic  the  Galilean,  " 

Theudas,  and  others^.  Augustus  Csesar  died  about  14 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ".  The  state  of  the  high 
priesthood  became  more  unsettled  and  changeable  than 
before,  which  accounts  for  the  mention  of  several  hi^ 
priests  in  the  Gospels. 

John  began  his  ministry  about  the  13th  year  of  the    Ministry  of 
Roman  Emperor  Tiberius,   Pilate  being  procurator  of   i^pjj,;  „j 
Judea  *.      Particulars  to  be  remarked  respecting  John,    ot  CbiisL 
ae  his  residence,  food,  clothing,  preaching  of  repentance, 
Mptism,  testimony  concerning  Christ,  imprisonment,  and 
jccoUation.     It  is  not  known  whether  the  interval  be- 
tween   the    commencement    of  John's    ministry  and   the 
Iwptism  and  manifestation  of  Christ  was  six  months  or  a  .^i4 

hmger  period,   but    he  had    fulfilled    his   course   in    the  "^"* 

•euind  year  of  nur  Lord's  ministry. 

Christ  when  baptized  was  about  30  years  of  age. 
According  to  the  Law  a  man  must  have  completed 
hi*  30th   year,    when  he  entered    upon    the  office    of  a 

The  duration  of  Christ's  ministry  is  variously  retk-    The  dum- 
cned.       Clemens    Alexandrinua,    Tertullian,    and    some    ^^.  "f, 
others,  limit  it  to  one  year.     Gerard  Mercator,  Scaligcr,    Ministij. 
Cal^nsius,  kc.  number  four  full  years  and  five  passovers. 
Etisebius  and  others   more  correctly  assign  three  com- 
plete years  and  some  months,  and  that  he  was  baptized 
ia  Januuary  (6th),  celebrated  four  passovers,  and  suf- 
ftred  in  the  33rd  year  of  his  age,  in  the  niidtlle  of  the 
t  week  of  Daniel  ', 

At  the  first  passover  he  purged  the  temple  ^.  At  the 
wcond  he  healed  the  sick  man  on  the  sabbath-day  at  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  *.  The  third  is  mentioned  by  St.  John  ', 
although  he  is  not  positively  said  to  have  gone  up  to 
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CENT. 
I. 


EztzMieoai 
tetdmooj. 


Jerusalem.  At  the  fourth  and  last  passover,  he  fulfilled 
all  things  ^ 

The  baptism  of  Christ,  his  temptation  in  the  desert, 
public  preaching,  sermons,  miracles,  the  call  and  first 
mission  of  his  disciples,  his  controversies  with  the  Jews^ 
joumies,'  sufferings,  institution  of  the  last  Supper,  his 
death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  appearance  afterward^ 
his  institution  of  baptism,  and  ascension  into  heaven ;— - 
these  particulars  are  not  related  in  the  Grospels  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  happened,  the  Evangelists 
not  being  solicitous  of  method.  Several  eminent  authors 
have  arranged  these  events  in  regular  order,  and  reoon^ 
ciled  the  apparent  discrepancies.  Such  a  work  is  called 
a  Harmony  of  the  Grospels. 

Many  heathen  writers  ^  mention,  either  as  matter  of 
fact  or  of  controversy,  various  circumstances  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Christ,  which  have  been  remarked  and  ool* 
lected  by  the  ancient  Fathers  and  historians. 

A  few  testimonies  are  also  drawn  from  the  Tal- 
mudists,  who  throw  some  light  upon  the  Gospel  history. 
Extracts  from  them  have  been  made,  and  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  several  eminent  authors  ^ ;  but  there  are 
many  fables  and  falsities  respecting  Christ. 

Mahomet,  likewise,  has  related  many  particulars  re* 
lative  to  Christ,  mixed  with  much  untruth  ^. 

But  a  more  credible  witness  than  all  these  affords 
his  testimony  to  the  Gospel.  Josephus  in  his  Book  of 
Antiquities,  and  Wars  of  the  Jews,  confirms  many  parts 
of  the  evangelical  history.  He  corroborates  the  histovy 
of  John  the  Baptist  ^.  He  mentions  his  sanctity,  preach- 
ing of  repentance,  baptism,  the  concourse  of  his  hearers, 
his  imprisonment  and  death  by  the  command  of  Herod. 


'  John  xiiL  Matt  xzL  Mark  xi.  Luke  xix. 

7  Soetoniui,  Tadtos,  Pliny,  Phlegon,  M.  Aurelius,  Ludan, 
Porphyry,  Celsui,  Namenius,  and  Julian. 

'  Raymundus,  Oaladnus,  Buxtorf,  Capellus,  Lightfoot,  J.  Voiain,  J.  Coc 
odns,  O.  H.  Vorstiui,  Hoombeeck,  Hulnus,  Wagenaeil,  &c. 

^  Akoiao,  Cap.  lu  iv.  v.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  xit.  xvi.  xix. 

^  Jofeph.  Aot.  xTiii.  6. 
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He  also  exhibits  a  clear  testimony  to  Christ  *.     There      CENT, 
are  certainly  some  strong  reasons  which  cast  a  shade  of  - 

doubt  upon  this  testimony,  viz.  the  many  examples  of 
pious  frauds,  the  style,  the  variation  of  manuscripts,  the 
silence  of  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  and  Origen;  the  splendid  eulogy  on  Jesus,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity,  miracles,  and  resur- 
nction.  Hence  not  only  the  Jews  think  these  passages 
iparious,  but  some  writers  of  our  own  faith '.  On  the 
other  hand  some  very  strong  arguments  are  produced  to 
piove  these  passages  to  be  genuine.  The  praise  of  very 
lespectable  authors  ^ ;  no  conviction  of  any  other  fraud ; 
the  dispersion  of  the  manuscripts  when  tfiis  addition  is 
odd  to  have  been  made,  and  yet  the  substance  of  it  being 
found  in  all ;  the  candoui>  fidelity,  and  care  of  Josephus 
in  writing  the  history ;  the  fitness  of  the  place  for  speak- 
ing of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  the  nature  of  the  testimony, 
being  only  such  as  might  be  expected  from  an  impartial 
historian,  though  averse  to  Christianity.  The  passage  has 
been  esteemed  genuine  by  many  eminent  theologians  ^. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  St.  Luke  comprise    TheActi 
a  period  from  the   ascension  of  Christ   to  the  arrival   Apotdes. 
and  detention  of  Paul  at  Rome  ^,  which  happened  about 
▲.  D.  63,  from  the  crucifixion  30  years,  and  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Nero^. 

In  this  history  is  contained  the  memorable  conversion 
of  Paul^  The  learned  differ  about  the  exact  time  of 
diis  event.  Baronius  and  others  place  it  two  years  after 
the  crucifixion,  Capellus  five  years,  and  others  seven 
after  the  death  of  Christ;  which  last  opinion   is 


*  Antiq.  xviii.  3. 

'  Oiiaiider,  Oi&nius,  Montacutias,  Capellus  and  his  brother,  Slc 

*  Eosehius,  Rnffinus,  Jerome,  Pelusiota,  Socomen,  Sue 

*  Frecnlph,  Soidas,  Trithemius,  Galatinus,  Oaudentias,  Baronius,  Bel- 
GManbon,  Usher,  I.  and  O.  Vossius,  Reinesius,  Becklems,  &c. 

*  Acts  zzTiii. 

^Gapdlui  reckooa  this  event  to  have  taken  place,  a.  d.  56,  and  the  3rd  of 
Archbishop  U8her*s  opinion  is  for  a.  d.  03,  and  the  9th  of  Nerau    Sec 
lightfoot. 
'  Actaix. 
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CBNT.      maintained  by  Valesius.     The  journey  of  Paul  to  Jem- 
'  salem,  three  years  after  his  conversion  ^,  is  doubtless  the 

same  which  is  mentioned  in  Acta  ix.  26,  a  little  befcn^ 
the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  The  time  of  his  con- 
version may,  by  this  circumstance,  be  adjusted. 

There  is  no  foundation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
nor  in  any  credible  history,  for  the  universal  episcopacy 
of  Peter,  his  journey  to  Antioch,  thence  to  Rome,  and 
his  becoming  a  bishop  there  for  25  years,  his  contest 
with  Simon  Magus  and  appointment  of  a  successor,  nor 
for  the  time  and  place  of  his  martyrdom,  as  related  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers.  If  these  things  had  been  true 
and  of  consequence  to  Christianity,  they  would  have  been 
recorded  by  Divine  authority. 

Indeed  St.  Luke  relates  several  transactions  of  Peter 
in  Judea  and  Palestine  ^,  which  were  done  at  the  very 
time,  when  our  Catholic  brethren  believe  he  was  sitting 
bishop  of  Antioch  or  Rome,  in  the  2nd  year  of  Claudius. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  St.  Luke  would  give  a 
detail  of  unimportant  particulars,  and  pass  over  those  of 
importance,  such  as  the  Catholics  believe  respecting  Peter. 
He  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  recording  such  memora- 
ble events,  if  true,  when  he  describes  the  journeys  of  the 
Apostles,  PauPs  voyage  to  Rome,  and  conference  with  the 
chief  of  the  Jews  *.  Luke  himself  was  a  witness  of  ihe 
things  done  at  Rome,  but  Peter  is  no  where  mentioned  K 


B  Gal.  i.  18.  1  Acts  x.  zi.  xii.  ^  AcU  xxfiiL  17. 

'  All  that  St.  Luke  relates  of  Peter  happened  in  Palestine^  and  after  Che 
time  when  the  Roman  Catholics  suppose  diat  he  had  gone  to  Rome^  vix.  die 
second  year  of  Chradius.  For  Peter  was  cast  into  prison  at  Jerusalem  bj 
Agrippa  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  nephew  of  Herod  the  Oreat,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Claudius ;  the  same  year  in  which  Agrippa  himself  died.  See  EuaeUus 
II.  16.  Again  Peter  lived  at  Jerusalem  when  the  Apostolic  Council  was  hdd. 
Acts  XV.,  about  a.  D.  61.  Valesius  reckons  the  conyersion  of  Paul  in  ^  40di 
A.  D.  seven  years  from  Christ>  death,  and  the  first  year  of  Claudius.  Henoe, 
if  Peter  went  to  Antioch,  and  was  bishop  there  seven  years,  as  the  CadioHcs  tajf, 
his  episcopacy  at  Rome  could  hardly  be  25  years,  for  a  very  £ew  years  intervened 
between  that  suppoaed  period,  and  die  death  of  Nero.  Many  other  aignment» 
may  be  brought  from  the  AcU  and  PauPs  Epistles  to  disprove  Peter*s  ejrfa. 
copate  at  Rome.  Peter  was  a  married  man,  and  lived  with  his  wift  and 
mother-inJaw  at  Capernaum  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
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I 

There  is  a  chasm  in  the  apostolical  history  after      CENT. 
St.  Luke  concludes  the  Acts.      Scaliger  observes,  that      ......^ 

from  the  end  of  Luke^s  history  to  the  time  of  Pliny  the 
Younger,  ecclesiastical  annals  are  uncertain.  Dionysius 
PetaviuS)  speaking  of  the  same  period,  says  that  it 
•bounds  with  fables  and  dubious  accounts.  No  credit 
ean  be  given  to  the  innumerable  apocryphal  writings  or 
martyrdoms  of  this  time.  The  defect  is,  however,  in 
tome  measure  supplied  by  passages  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  by  others  in  Josephus,  Suetonius,  Pliny, 
Iicueus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Busebius,  and  Epiphanius.  Eusebius  excels  all  others 
in  his  diligent  researches  into  apostolical  history,  but  he 
is  not  always  equally  happy  in  his  judgment,  choice, 
and  method. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Apostles  through  persecutions,    Vifwniion 
by  which  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  various  parts  of  Apotdei. 
the  world,  deserves  particular  notice  ^. 

The  time  o(  this  dispersion  is  said  by  Baronius  to 
be,  when  Herod  Agrippa  killed  James  with  the  sword, 
wad  cast  Peter  into  prison  ^.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
Acta,  that  some  years  after  this  they  were  still  dwelling 
bk  Palestine,  and  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  held  a  council 
IB  the  12th  year  of  Claudius. 

Antecedent  events  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
Apostles ;  viz.  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  far  and  wide 
to  the  Gentiles  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  their  com- 
panions ^,  and  a  previous  dispersion  of  many  of  the  7^ 
disciples  into  Samaria,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
after  the  death  of  Stephen  '^. 

It  is  said,  on  the  evidence  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  The  Apoi. 
Aij^stine,  that  the  Apostles*  creed  was  formed  on  this  ^"^' 
occasion  as  a  common  token  of  doctrine  mutually  re- 
ceived, and  of  union  in  the  articles  of  faith.  But  this 
tradition  is  not  supported  by  Scripture.  Luke,  who 
nentions  in  the  Acts  the  persecution  of  Herod  and  its 
eoQsequences,  is  silent  upon  it.     Many  of  the  ancient 

«  Maik  xn.  20.  **  Acts  xii.  7-  *  AcU  xl  xiii.  xiv.  xv. 

'  AeU  TiiL  1.  Etuebius  ii.  8. 
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CENT.      Fathers  are   silent  also,  via.   Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus^ 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  Eusebius# 

Other  creeds  were  early  used  in  the  Oriental  Churches, 
and  others  again  made  at  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  of 
Nice  and  Constantinople,  without  any  mention  of  the 
Apostles^  creed.  Many  other  arguments  are  found  in 
Usher,  Vossius,  &c.  which  weaken  the  hypothesis  by 
which  the  antiquity  of  this  creed  is  supported*. 

The  places,  whither  the  Apostles  were  dispersed,  are 
only  partially  known. 

The  Apostle  Paul  preached  from  Jerusalem  round 
about  to  Illyricum  and  Italy  ^.  James  the  brother  of 
John,  and  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  taught  at 
Jerusalem.  John  preached  in  Judea  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  died  at  Ephesus.  Peter  likewise  preached  to  the 
Jews  in  Asia  and  Babylon,  attended  by  Mark  \  Tra- 
dition relates,  that  the  latter,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year 
of  Claudius,  settled  in  Egypt. 

Several  accounts  related  by  Eiisebius  from  Origen 
have  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  but  rest  on  traditicm 
only,  viz.  that  Thomas  travelled  into  Ethiopia,  Parthia^ 
and  India.  Also  that  Andrew  went  into  Scythia  and 
Thrace.  The  Russians  boast  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  their  Church.  The  travels  of  John,  Peter,  Mark, 
Luke,  Barnabas,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  the  elder 
James,  have  the  authority  of  Clemens  Romanus,  Theo- 
doret,  and  Jerome.  Some  authors  give  little  credit  to 
these  accounts,  but  others  believe  them  correct  '^  Several 
churches  lay  claim  to  apostolical  foundation. 


*  See  Jo.  Franc  Buddeus  in  hit  Itagoge  ad  TheoHogiam^  lib.  ii.  eajK  iL  §  2. 
p.  441.  and  Jo.  George  Walchius  in  his  Introductio  in  lAbrot  SymholkoA,  Uk. 
I.  cap.  iL  p.  87.  See  also  the  History  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  with  Critical 
Observations  on  its  Articles,  by  Sir  Peter  King. 

»  Rom.  XV.  19.  >  1  Pet.  V.  13. 

*  Paul*8  two  years*  residence  at  Rome,  the  time  of  that  residence,  hia  ftnner 
intention  of  travelling  to  the  West,  our  Saviour*s  words  to  him  befbce  htt 
release  from  confinement,  and  the  concurrent  residence  at  Rome  of  sevenl 
illustrious  natives  of  Britain — these  things  must  have  Induced  him  to  avBfl 
himself  of  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Britain.  That  he  did  come  to  Britain 
we  may  collect  from  the  testimony  of  Clemens  Romanus,  Theodcnet,  and 

Jerome, 
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The  authors  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament      CENT* 

were   the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  whose  names  they      

bear.  Tertullian,  however,  in  his  work  against  Mar-  ?**!?**^ 
doQ,  says  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  ascribed  to  Peter,  Tefttamoit. 
and  the  gospel  of  Luke  to  Paul,  these  Evangelists 
being  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles.  The  writers  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  are 
not  certainly  known.  The  best  testimony  is  in  favour 
of  Paul  for  the  former,  and  of  John  the  Divine  for 
the  latter.  There  were  many  false  gospels,  epistles,  &c. 
invented  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ;  but  Christ- 
ians of  every  church  agree  that  the  canonical  books 
alone  are  genuine. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  Luke  wrote    9*^^ 
Us  gospel  first,  but  that  opinion  is  not  generally  re- 
crived.      By   the   consent   of  antiquity,    Matthew   the    St.  Mau 
Apostle  takes   the  lead    in  evangelical   history.      The    q^^^. 
earliest   probable  date  of  his  gospel  is  about  8  years       A.  D. 
after   Christ^s   ascension,    and    the  latest  is  about   15 
years. 

Mark  succeeded  Matthew,  whose  gospel  he  seems    ^^^!^*^ 
to  have  abridged.     He  wrote,  propably,  in  Egypt,  and       Xjb. 
not  at  Rome.     He  went  into  Egypt  in  the  second  year         ^• 
d  Claudius,  according  to  Eusebius,  or  the  ninth,  ac- 
cording  to   Eutychius   of   Alexandria, .  at   which   time 
Peter  was  yet  in  Palestine. 

Luke   was   the   disciple   and  companion    of    Paul.    ^Jrjj?^'*^ 
He  was  not  a  painter,  but  a  physician^  of  Antioch  in   theAeti. 
Syria.     He  wrote  his  gospel   in  Achaia,   according  to       -^i^" 
Baronius,  a.  d.  58.  before  his  journey  to  Rome,  with 
Paul.     He  afterward  wrote  the  Acts  at  Rome,  toward 


Jaome,  who  relate,  that  after  hia  imprisonment  he  preached  the  g;ospel  in 
die  ireatexn  parts,  that  he  brought  salvation  to  the  islands  that  lie  in  Ae 
oeean.  By  which  is  meant  Britain,  &c.  See  a  Sermon  by  Dr.  Buxgen, 
BUwp  of  St.  David's,  called  the  First  seven  Epochs  of  the  Ancient  British 
CSnixdi. 

'  The  dates  in  the  margin  are  taken  from  Bishop  Tomline*8  Elements 
of  Theology. 

«  CoL  iv.  14. 
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CENT. 
L 

St  Peter*i 
Epiadet. 
A.  D. 
64. 


St  James*! 
Epiide. 
A.D. 
61. 


St  Ptad*! 
Epkte. 


A.D. 
S2. 


St  Jade*t 
Spisdeb 
A.D. 
7». 


St  Jolm*i 
Gotpel, 
Epiitlei, 
and  Apoca- 

A.  D. 


the  end  of    Paulas  confinement,   with  which  he    con«> 
eludes^. 

Among  the  canonical  epistles  is  to  be  noticed  first, 
the  first  epistle  of  Peter.  He  wrote  fDr  the  Jews  dis- 
persed through  Pontus,  Bithynia,  &c.  not  long  after 
their  conversion^,  whom  he  calls  ^^new  bom  babes.^ 

James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  properly  his 
cousin,  the  son  of  the  other  Mary^  and  of  Alpheus, 
called  the  Less  or  the  Just,  wrote  also  an  epistle  to 
the  Jews  dispersed  abroad,  some  years  before  his 
mart3rrdom,  which  happened  during  a  tumult  at  Je]^u• 
salem. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  wrote  14  epistles  at  various 
times ;  some  to  congregations  of  Christians,  and  others 
to  private  individuals;  all  of  which  are  confirmed  by 
the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity,  except  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  has  been  doubted  in  the  Latin 
Church. 

His  first  epistles  were  written  to  the  Thessalonians 
a  short  time  after  he  preached  the  Gospel  at  Thessa- 
lonica":  the  last  was  written  to  Timothy,  sent  from 
Rome  to  Ephesus  by  Tychicus,  a  short  time  befcnre 
his  martjrrdom  in  the  last  year  of  Nero"  a.  d.  67- 
The  chronological  order  of  the  rest  is  not  exhibited 
quite  so  certain. 

Jude,  the  Apostle,  the  brother  of  James  the  Less^. 
is  called  Thaddeus  in  the  Syrian  dialect,  and  also 
Lebbseus  from  Lebba,  a  city  of  Galilee^.  He  wrote 
his  epistle  after  the  last  of  Peter  and  Paul,  to  whidi 
he  refers,  when  several  disgraceful  heresies  had  sprung 
up  among  Christians'. 

Lastly,  the  Apostle  John,  who  survived  all  the 
Apostles,  'called  the  Divine,  wrote  his  gospel  at  the 
desire  of  the  Eastern  churches,  as  well  to  confirm  the 

*  Acts  zxviii.  16, 30,  31.  «  Acts  ii.  9,  10. 

7  Matt  xxvii.  56.  '  Acts  xyii.  1.   1  Thess.  ii.  2,  5.  2  Thess.  iL  S* 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7. 

>  Jude  1.     Matt  xiii.  66.    Luke  vi.  16. 

*  Matt  X.  3.  '  Rev.  U.  6. 
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divixiity  of  Christ^,  as  to  supply  the  omissions  of  the     CENT, 
otiber   Evangelists.     It  is  believed   that  he   wrote  the         ^' 
gospel   in   the  reign  of  Nerva,   after  his  return  from 
Patmos.     He  had   completed   his   epistles   before,   and 
finished  the  Apocalypse  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian.     The  canon  of  the  Scripture  was  then  closed,       A.  D. 
and,  as  it  were,  sealed^. 

The   language   in   which    the   books    of    the   New 
Testament   were   written,   was   that,    which   was    most   Thekn- 
mdversally  understood  at  that  period.     It  was  familiar  ^^ew 
in  Palestine,   Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  over  all   Tatament 
the  Roman  Empire.     This  was  the  Greek  or  Hellen- 
islic.     It  has,  however,  been  controverted,  whether  the 
arigtnals   of  Matthew,    Mark,  the   Romans,    Hebrews, 
James,  Peter,  and  John  were  Greek ;  but  it  is  allowed 
that  translations  of  them  into  Greek  were  made  very 
early. 

The  reputed  authors  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Theiepntc 
that  of  James,  Jude,  the  last  of  Peter  and  John,  and 
the  Revelations,  have  been  questioned,  on  the  authority 
of  Eusebius  and  others;  but  it  is  more  consonant  to 
the  testimony  of  antiquity  to  suppose  th(^se  books  to  be 
the  works  of  the  writers  whose  names  they  bear.  Some 
ejnstles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  Thessalonians,  and 
Laodiceans,  and  other  writings,  are  supposed  to  be  lost. 
Some  other  books  still  extant  are  either  illegitimate, 
apocrjrphal,  or  untrue,  as  the  epistle  to  Barnabas,  the 
book  of  the  Shepherd,  the  institutions  of  Clement,  and 
several  gospels. 

The  first  congregation  of  worshippers  was  collected   Fonndatk 
at  Jerusalem  by  Christ  himself,  through  his  preaching,   c^^j^jje, 
hia  death,  and  by  the  gift  of  the   Holy   Spirit*.      It  by  the 
was  governed  at  first  by  all  the  Apostles  in  common,      ^^ 
and  afterward  by   James   the  Just,   son  of  Alpheus, 
cousin  of  our  Lord  ^.     He  is  usually  reckoned  the  first 
bishop  in  the  Christian  Church. 

*  Against  Cerinthoi  and  Ebion.  ^  RtT.  xxii.  18,  19.  <  Acts  tt. 

'  **"  We  may  i^ard  St.  Luke,  I  oimoeive,  as  pveacntSng  ut  in  the  Acta, 

chap,  iL  42,  with  a  skeidi  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem 

employed 
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CENT,  Congregations  or  Churches  were  established  in  other 

'         parts  of  Palestine,  viz.  at  Samaria,  Csesarea,  and  Lydda ; 

in  Syria  at  Antioch  and  Damascus ;  afterward  in  Ara- 


employed  themaelTes,  when  they  met  together  for  the  puxpoie  of  joining  in  the 
worship  of  God.  In  the  first  pUure,  one  or  other  of  the  Apostles  deliyered  a 
sermon  or  doctrinal  discourse,  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people 

present     Next  followed  the  communion.     The  word  Kotvtovta,  **  eommn- 
nion",  is  used  in   Scripture,  as  is  well  known,  in  an  especial  seoae  for 
liberality  toward  the  poor,  see  Rom.  xv.  26.    2  Cor.  viii.  4.  ix.  13.   He^ 
xiii.  16.     The  Apostolic  exhortation  being  finished,  the  brethren  who  were 
present  came  forward  with  gifts  and  offerings,  which  they  consecrated  to 
God  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.     The  custom  of  bringing  to  the  solemn 
assemblies  gifts  or  offerings  for  the  use  of  the  community  in  general,  Imt 
more  especially  of  the  poor,  and  publicly  presenting  them  preTiooaly  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  of  the  highest  antiquity  amongst 
the   Christians,  and  one  which  uniformly  prevailed  in  all  the  churchei: 
and  that  this  usage  was  founded  on   the  practice  of  the  original  cfanrdi 
at  Jerusalem.^In  these  solemn  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  the  icotpftvia, 
or  charitable  contribution  toward  the  relief  of  th6  necessitous,  was  followed, 
according  to  St.  liuke,  by  the  ^^  breaking  of  bread."     The  expression  **  to 
break  bread,**  when  it  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is,  for  the  moat 
part,  to  be  understood  as  signifying  the  celebration  of  the   Lord's   Supper, 
in  which  bread  was  broken  and  distributed :  we  are  not,  however,  to  coo- 
s&der  it  as  exclusively  referring  to  this  ordinance  of  our  Saviour,  but  m 
also  implying  that  feast  of  love,   of  which  it  was  the  customary  practice 
of  the   Christians,   even   from   the  very  first,  always  at  the  same  time  to 
partake.     That  these  two  things  were  associated  together,  even  from  the 
first,   is  dear  from  what  is  said  by  St.  Luke  in   AcU  iL  46.      For  after 
having  there  told  us  that  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  continued  daily  in  the 
breaking  of  bread  at  difl&ient  houses,  he  immediately  adds,   that  they  did 
eat  their  food  together  with  joy  and  simplicity  of  heart     See  also  Act*  xx.  11^ 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  when,   in  compliance  with  our  Saviour's  injunc- 
tion,  the   Christians  would  break   bread   together,   they  also  partook  of  a 
lepast  in  the  nature  of  a  supper.     Their  meals  of  this  sort  were  distinguished 
by  a  holy  mirth,  arising  out  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  the  brethren : 
but  this  hilarity  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  thing  like  sensuality 
or  intemperance.      This  is  what  I  understand  St  Luke  to  mean  by  that 
simplicity  of  heart,  with  which  he  states  the  Christians  to  have  eaten  their 
food :   a  heart  altogether  devoid  of  every  sensual  and  depraved  appetite. 
The  service  terminated  with  some  general  prayers,   which  appear  to  have 
been  distinctly  recited  by  one  or  other  of  the  Apostles  or  presbyters,  and 
repeated  by  the  whole  congregation  after  him. 

It  may  be  considered  as  not  merely  probable,  but  certain,  that  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  our  Saviour  arose  from  the  dead  was  expressly  set 
apart  for  holding  theit  solemn  assemblies ;  in  Acts  xx.  7*  we  sec  the  Christ- 

ians 
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bia,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  at  Iconium  of  Lycaonia,  and  CENT. 
Lystra  of  Isauria^.  At  length  those  illustrious  churches, 
to  which  Paul,  and  John,  in  the  Revelation,  wrote  their 
^istles,  were  founded  in  Asia,  Greece,  Macedonia, 
Dalmatia,  Latium,  &c.  after  the  first  synod  was  held 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Apostles^. 

We  learn  from  tradition  that  churches,  beside  those 
above-mentioned,  were  founded  in  many  other  places, 
which  tradition  is  either  more  or  less  certain.  *  It  seems 
awdl  founded  opinion,  that  churches  were  established 
in  Egjrpt,  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  adjacent  country, 
either  by  Mark,  or  by  one  of  the  Apostles;  and  that 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  carried  into  Chaldea  and 
Parthia^ ;  but  whether  into  Grermany,  France,  or  Britain 
18  not  quite  so  certain.  The  assertions  of  learned  men, 
*  OD  the  antiquity  and  apostolic  foundation  of  churches, 
which  proceed  either  from  dubious  monuments  and 
witnesses,  or  perhaps  from  fiction,  according  to  every 
man^s  affection  for  his  own  church,  should  be  received 
with  much  caution^. 

There  are  four  Churches  which   claim   apostolical 
foundation  and  patriarchal  authority. 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  first  seat  of  Christ- 
ianity,  honoured   with   the  presence  of  Christ  and  of 


of  Trou  anembling  together  on  the  first  day  after  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
li  Older  to  celebrate  the  Loid^s  Supper  and  the  feast  of  love,  and  St.  Pkul 
oddRsdng  them  in  a  discourse  of  no  inconsiderable  length.  For  that  by 
T^  fiif  rmv  <rafi/3drm¥  was  meant  the  day  next  immediately  following 
dbe  Jewish  sabbadi  has  been  demonstrated  by  several  learned  writers. 

At  first  these  meetings  were  held  in  such  private  houses  of  the  Christ- 
ItH  aa  had  nxxn  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  a  considerable  number 
of  pcfMOfl :  when  the  church  came  to  consist  of  many  thousands  of  people, 
w  tibat  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  assemble  with  convenience  in  one 
it  is  probable  that  the  members  would  distribute  themselves  into 
I,  or,  in  modem  language,  into  Parishes,  to  each  of  which  was  as- 
lignHi  a  separate  place  of  meeting,  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship. 
Tldi  dxcumstance,  with  every  sort  of  probability,  was  the  origin  of  parishes.** 
jr«^h«im*#  Comfnentaries  hy  VidaL     Gent.  I.  p.  19. 

*  Acts  zi.  ziL  xiu.  ziv.  *  Acts  xv.  >  Acts  ii.  9. 

*  Godavius,  see  also  Hartman  de  Rehun  gettis  Christianontm  tub  Apo9~ 
teHs,     Fabridus  in  Li$x  Svangriii. 
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CENT,      the  whole  assembly  of  the  Apostles.     It  was  afterward 
^'         transferred  to  Pella. 

The  Church  of  Antioch,  where  the  disciples  were 
first  called  Christians.  Antioch  was  a  chief  city  in  the 
East,  to  which  the  third  place  in  civil  affairs  was  assign^, 
after  Rome  and  Alexandria,  on  account  of  its  size,  riches, 
and  power. 

The  Church  of  Rome.  So  little  evidence  is  there 
to  shew  that  it  is  the  mother  of  all  churches,  that  tho^e 
in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  preceded  it  by  several 
years.  Afterward  it  became  in  one  sense,  the  head  of 
the  churches,  because  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  chief  city  of  the  world. 

Lastly,  the  Church  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  found- 
ed, as  is  generally  believed,  by  Mark  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius :  this  city  was  the  second  in  jurisdiction  after 
Rome,  and  its  Church  obtained  the  second  rank. 

There  were,  however,  other  churches  in  that  age 
not  less  illustrious  than  the  above;  the  principal  of 
which  was  that  of  Ephesus,  eminent  for  the  dignity 
of  the  city,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church.  Here 
Paul  and  Timothy  laboured,  and  John  the  Apostle 
settled  and  died.  Not  to  particularize  those  of  Smyrna 
in  Asia,  Sardis  and  Thyatira  in  Lydia,  Pergamos  and 
Philadelphia  in  Mysia,  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Laodi- 
cea  and  Colosse  in  Phrygia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Thea- 
salonica  in  Macedonia,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia,  which, 
for  the  splendour  of  the  cities,  Christian  fidelity,  and 
apostolical  diligence,  were  truly  eminent.  But  these, 
and  other  churches,  though  much  esteemed  in  the  apo- 
stolic age,  were  not  free  from  errors,  schisms,  and 
blemishes.  Their  sins  of  doctrine  and  practice  are 
denounced  in  the  Scripture. 

II.     Ecclesiastical  Government  and 
Apostolical  Discipline. 

The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Apostles  is  chiefly  to 
be  seen  in  their  writings,  in  the  three  creeds,  and  in  the 
works  of  approved  Theologians. 
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The  13  Apostles,  were  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,      CENT. 
in  number  similar  to  the  12  patriarchs,  the  12  tribes,         ^' 
and  the  12  spies.     Paul,  who  was  not  inferior  to  any      Offioei. 
of  the  Apostles^,   was  afterward  added,  and  also  Bar^ 
nabas^.    The  care  of  the  churches  devolved  equally  upon 
all  the  Apostles^. 

The  70  disciples  were  next  to  the  Apostles  in  office, 
authority,  and  endowments^.  To  them  were  added, 
Luke,  Timothy,  and  Titus,  the  fellow-workers  with, 
and  successors  to  the  Apostles;  sometimes  they  are 
called  Evangelists  and  secondary  Apostles,  and  sometimes 
simply  Apostles. 

Seven  deacons  were  ordained^,  whose  principal 
oftce  was  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  provisions 
aad  money  among  the  poor,  orphans,  widows,  and 
Ike  mck;  but  they  also  preached  the  Goq)el,  and 
hapticed,  and  therefore  performed  several,  if  not  all 
the  offices  of  a  priest^. 

Bishops,  {EpiacapcUij  overseers,)  were  ordained  over 
every  church,  and  so  called  from  their  duty  to  oversee 
'ed   affairs',    called   also  Presbyters   or  elders  from 


*  GaL  iL  9.  *  Acts  xiy.  14.  «  Matt.  xxviU.  19.  2  Cor.  xi.  28. 

*  Matt.  X.    Luke  x.  '  Acts  vi. 

'  See  Basnsge*8  AnnaL  Politico  Ecckt,  ad  ann.  xxxv.  Tom  i.  Bingham^s 
Origimu  EecknaHica^  lib.  ii.  Cap.  xx.  and  Caspar  Zeigler. 

*  ^*  As  the  eongz^adons  of  Christians  became  every  day  larger,  a  propor- 
gzadual  increase  in  the  number  of  the  presbyters  and  ministers  of 

took  place :  and  as  the  rights  and  power  of  all  were  the  same,  it  was 
SMB  fimnd  impossible,  under  the  circumstances  of  that  age,  when  every  church 
was  kit  to  the  care  of  itself,  for  any  thing  like  a  general  harmony  to  be  main- 
fiiaed  amongst  them,  or  for  the  various  necessities  of  the  multitude  to  be 
SBgolaiiy  and  satisfiKtonly  provided  for,  without  some  one  to  preside  and  exert 
a  iwnfgnling  influence.  Such  being  the  case,  the  churches  adopted  the  pxac- 
tiec  of  selrcHng  and  placing  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  presbyters,  some  one 
IDBD  of  eminent  wisdom  and  prudence,  whose  p^^^^^^**  ^^^  ^  should  be  to 
•Dot  to  his  colleagues  their  several  tasks,  axid  by  his  advice  and  every  other 
mode  of  assisraiwv,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  interests  of  the  assem. 
klf  over  which  he  was  thus  appointed  to  preside,  ham  expedcndng  any  kind 
flf  detriment  or  injury.  The  person  thus  advanced  to  the  presideiicy  was  at 
§alt  distinguished  by  the  title  of  ^^  the  Angel**  of  his  Churdi,  but  in  after  times 
he  w«s  styled  ^  the  bishop.**  It  appears  probable  that  the  church  of  Jcrusa- 
km,  which  hi  point  of  numbers  exceeded  every  othsr,  took  the  kad  in  this 

arrangement; 
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CENT,  their  age  and  gravity;  shepherds  from  their  office  of 
'  feeding  the  flock;    teachers  and  ministers  of  the  word 

from  their  ofiice  of  teaching ;  and  chiefs  and  rulers  from 
their  prerogative  of  governing.  The  power  of  adminis- 
tration and  government  of  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  col-i 
lective  body  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem. 

To  these  were  added  some  other  offices,  such  as 
those  of  preaching  or  prophecying,  of  interpreting  or 
speaking  with  tongues,  of  healing  ^,  &c.  It  is  doubted 
by  some,  whether  these  duties  were  performed  by  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary  gifts.  These  gifts  were,  however, 
all  united  in  the  Apostles,  but  separated  in  others. 

Baronius,  upon  weak  evidence,  refers  to  this  age, 
and  to  apostolical  authority,  those  orders  and  offices, 
which  sprang  up  afterward;  viz.  sub-deacons,  readers, 
ostiaries,  exorcists,  confessors,  &c.,  which  are  now  re- 
tained in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  mode  of  calling,  electing,  and  sending  ministers 
to  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions  was  various ; 
sometimes  by  lot',  sometimes  by  the  sufirage  of  the 
people',  sometimes  by  the  Apostles,  with  the  consent 
of  the  church*,  and  sometimes  by  those  who  were  dele- 
gated by  the  Apostles*. 


arrangement;  and  that  her  example  was  gradually  copied  hy  the  rest  In 
aucoesaion.  Thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  no  church  whatever  cm  be 
prored  to  have  had  a  bishop  prior  to  that  of  Jerusalem :  and  that  all  the 
ancient  authorities,  firom  the  second  century  downward,  concur  in  repreaepting 
James  the  Younger,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  dmrdi 
of  Jerusalem,  having  been  so  created  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  Vid.  Actm 
Sanctor,  Mens.  JIfall,  tom.  i.  p.  23.  Tillemont,  Mentoiret  pour  servir  • 
VHUtoire  Ecektiasiiquey  tom.  i.  p.  1008.  Eusebius  gives  a  list  of  the  Biahopt 
of  Jerusalem  horn  James  to  the  destruction  of  the  dty  under  the  empewi 
Hadrian  a.  d.  137  or  138,  which  contains  fifteen  names:  his  infbmiatkm 
was  derived,  not  from  any  vague  report,  but  from  certain  ancient  wzitlai 
documents,  which  had  come  under  his  own  inspection.**  From  Mosheim's 
Commentaries  by  Vidal.  See  Bing^am*s  Originet  Eecktiaitiaty  and  Bever- 
idge*s  Codex  Canonum  Primitive  Eccleskt, 

M  Cor.  xu.  18.     Eph.  iv.  11.  «  Actsi.  26. 

«  Acta  vi.  3,  5.    2  Cor.  viii.  19.  *  Acts  xiv.  23.    2  Tim.  iv.  12. 

*  I  Tim-  V.  22.     Tit.  i.  5. 
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The  discipliiie  of  the  Church  at  that  time^  and  in      O^T. 

tiie  following  age,  was  strict  and  rigorous.     There  were      

■o  Christian  magistrates  before  whom  delinquents  might 
be  brought  for  punishment,  therefore  every  species  of 
offence  was  cognizable  by  the  ministers.  It  was  not 
reputable  for  brethren  to  apply  for  justice  respecting 
Adr  brethren  at  a  heathen  tribunal  ^.  The  apostolical 
censures  and  rebukes  were  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
prirale  and  public,  spiritual^  and  corporal^. 

Sereral  institutions  for  order  and  government,  were 
mictioned  by  the  Apostles,  who  sometimes  prescribed 
general  rules  ^,  and  sometimes  particular  regulations  \  as 
in  the  Corinthian  Church.  They  appointed  many  rites, 
onemonies,  and  ordinances;  but  gave  great  liberty,  in 
external  and  indiffarent  things,  according  to  circum*- 
ilaiioes  of  time  and  place*  Their  practice  it  may  be 
observed  has  tiot  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  and  universal 
precept.  Customs  cease  with  the  occasion  which  gave 
liae  to  them;  and  to  this  class  of  observances  may  be 
referred  the  love  feasts,  a  community  of  goods,  anointing 
the  sick,  frequent  imposition  of  hands>  immersion  in 
baptuan^  exorcism,  daily  and  evening  communion,  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  of  the  Lord^s  day, 
the  kiss  of  peace,  and  abstaining  from  blood  and  things 
tofibcated.  These  things  are  not  binding  upon  Christians 
of  the  present  age. 

There  seems  to  have  existed  very  early  a  union  or 
■unrinrinn  of  several  churches,  but  it  was  not  exactly 
like  that  which  took  place  in  the  following'  age,  when 
die  churches  of  one  province  were  placed  under  a  me- 
tropolitan. 

III.   Pebsscutions. 

The  rage  of  the  Jews  against  Christ  and  his  disci- 
ples was  very  great.     Pilate  gratified  them  by  crucifying 

—  -  -  •    ■  ■  . 

•  1  Cor.  tL  0.  M  Cor.  T.  2.  •  Acts  v.  xiiL  U. 

*  1  Cbr.  ziT.  82.  M  Cor.  xiv. 
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GENT,  our  Lord,  and  Agrippa  by  the  persecution  of  his  dis- 
'  dples  *.  The  cause  of  this  animosity  was  the  exposure 
The  cMuet.  q{  ^g  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  the  vindication  of  the 
Law  by  Christ,  the  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  the  temple, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  against  Jesus  of  Nasft- 
reth,  as  a  person  of  low  and  mean  birth ;  other  causes  of 
hatred  w^e  excited  by  slander,  as  blasphemy  againat 
Grod,  and  sedition  against  Cssar. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Gentiles  was  another  cause. 
They  confounded  the  rebellious  Jews  and  the  primitiye 
Christians  together,  and  raged  equally  severe  agaiaal 
both.  Even  the  historian  Suetonius  says  that  Chriel 
excited  the  Jews  to  frequent  tumults. 

The  superstition  of  the  Grentiles  proved  another 
cause.  They  could  not  endure  a  sect,  which  aimed  el 
the  destruction  of  the  worship  of  their  gods :  a  sect  toe^ 
which  had  neither  altars,  images,  nor  temples.  For  tide 
reason  they  called  the  Christians  atheists,  worshippers  ef 
the  crucified,  the  propagators  of  a  new  and  mischievous 
superstiticm,  with  many  other  odious  names. 

The  calumnies  raised  against  the  Christians  might 
be  a  third  cause ;  viz.  the  burning  of  Rome  under  Nero*, 
nightiy  conspiracies,  eating  human  flesh,  promiscuous 
adultery,  incest,  infanticide,  and  other  crimes.  These 
slanderous  reports  arose,  partly,  from  the  Christijai 
mysteries  and  rites  being  misunderstood,  as  the  kiss  of 
peace,  the  gestures  of  penitents,  the  appellation  of  brother 
and  sister,  and,  partiy,  from  the  base  heresies  ot  the 
Nicolaitanes,  Simonites,  and  Carpocratians,  which  were 
ascribed  to  real  Christians. 

The  politics  of  the  Gentiles  also  afforded  anodMT 
cause.  Their  religion  was  interwoven  with  the  stale, 
which  induced  a  great  repugnance  to  change  it.  Beside 
the  above  causes,  multitudes  of  Christians  were  sus- 
pected of  disaffection  by  the  Roman  Emperors.  They 
considered  them  the  enemies  of  kings,  of  laws,  of  nature^ 
and  of  the  human  race.     This  fact  is  recorded  by  Ta- 


*  Acu  xii.  '  Tftcitus  An.  xv. 
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dtus   and   Tertullian.     The  prophecies  of  Christ  were      CENT, 
remarkably  fulfilled  in  this  respect^.     The  Christians,  ' 

moreover,  were  reckoned  mad,  desperate,  and  rash  men, 
from  their  constancy  in  martyrdom.  Every  public  ca^ 
kmity  was  ascribed  to  them,  and  they  were,  therefore, 
persecuted  and  deemed  unfit  to  live.  These  persecutions 
gBTe  rise  to  the  apologies  which  were  written  by  them. 
Jews  as  well  as  Xarentiles  evinced  their  hatred  toward  the 
Christians. 

Hie  first  persecution  was  by  the  zealots  and  Saul 
al  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  when  Stephen  was  mar- 
tjred  and  the  Church  dispersed  ^. 

The  second  was  by  Herod  Agrippa,  nephew  of 
Hfltod  the  Great,  who  raised  a  dreadful  persecution 
9gdaat  the  Apostles.  James  the  brother  of  John  was 
dm,  and  Peter  imprisoned^;  but  Grod^s  judgments 
ipeedfly  overtook  the  tyrant  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Claudiiu. 

There  was  another  persecution  under  Annas  the 
Younger,  the  hi^  priest,  by  whom  James  the  brother 
of  our  LcHrd,  called  the  Less,  was  slain. 

The  Grentiles,  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  perse- 
cuted the  Christians.  Nero  was  their  first  tormentor  ^. 
Tiberius,  it  is  said,  favoured  the  Christians.  The  edicts 
of  Claudius  were  equally  against  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews. 

Ten  fi^neral  or  principal  persecutions  are  mentioned  Th*  *"* 
IB  Ecclesiastical  History  *.  The  first  was  in  the  9th  or  ^^^ 
10th  year  of  Nero,  a.  d.  63,  64,  or  67  ^  The  ostensible 
cause  was  the  burning  of  Rome,  which  the  tyrant  had 
himielf  set  on  fire,  but  contrived  to  throw  the  odium 
opon  the  Christians.  The  persecution  was  carried  on 
with  great  cruelty.  Tacitus  relates  that  those,  who 
to  die,  were  publicly  exhibited  and  made  the  ridi^ 


«  Man.  X.  SS.  zxiT.  9.  ^  Acts  wiL  viu.  ix.  xi.     Milner  1—18. 

*  Adi  xii.    CsTe*!  liva.  '  TertulUan  and  Eusebius. 

*  Tiat  then  wne  exactly  ten  penecutiant  it  a  natkm  which  hM  been  soine 
tiae  exploded.    See  Moaheim's  Commentarin. 

*  TadhmMwaA  Snetanitw. 
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persecution. 


cule  of  the  multitude,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
worried  by  dogs  ;  others  were  crucified  or  burnt ;  many 
were  wrapped  in  pitch  and  other  combustibles,  fixed  up 
by  the  road  side,  and  set  on  fire  as  torches,  to  give  light 
during  the  night.  Nero  ofiTered  his  own  gardens  fcnr 
their  execution.  This  persecution  was  not  limited  to 
Rome,  but  extended  to  many  distant  parts  of  the  em- 
pire \  It  continued  to  the  12th  year  of  Nero ;  Baronius 
says  to  the  13th. 

The  second  persecution  began  in  the  15th  year  of 
Domitian,  about  a.  d.  95'.  Some  particulars  which  are 
related  of  it,  are  not  well  founded,  but  it  is  very  certain, 
that  great  cruelty  was  practised,  this  emperor  being  no 
less  ferocious  than  Nero.  It  raged  throughout  the 
Roman  empire,  as  well  against  Jews  as  against  Chris- 
tians. John  the  Apostle  was  banished  to  the  island  of 
Patmos.  Flavia  Domitilla,  niece  of  Flavins  Clemena, 
cousin  to  Domitian,  and  a  consular  man,  was  also  bir- 
nished  to  the  island  of  Pontia.  This  persecution  con- 
tinued until  the  decease  of  the  emperor.  Many  uncertain 
accounts  are  related  of  it  by  Nicephorus,  and  in  the 
martyrologies ;  among  others,  that  John  was  cast  into 
a  caldron  of  boiling  oil. 

The  third  persecution  was  under  Ulpius  Trajan,  a 
good  prince  in  almost  all  other  respects.  It  b^;aii 
about  A.  D.  100  or  107^,  and  continued  many  years  \ 


*  Sulpicius  and  Oiosius. 

'  Eusebius,  TertuUian,  and  Sulpicius. 
'  Pliny  the  Younger,  Eusebius,  Sulpicius. 

*  The  punishments  ordained  by  the  laws  were  not  the  only  evils  whidi 
beftl  ihe  Christians.  Riotous  mobs  often  massacred  those  who  wcie  sm- 
pected  of  adherence  to  the  OospeL  To  know  in  what  manner  the  ChriMtaM 
were  to  be  treated,  was  the  object  of  Pliny*s  letter  to  Trajan,  and  the 
was  to  this  effect :  "  That  the  Christians  were  not  to  be  officiously  sought 
but  that  such  as  were  accused  and  convicted  of  an  adherence  to  Christ 
to  be  put  to  death,  as  wicked  dtiiens,  if  they  did  not  return  to  the  religioB  of 
their  ancestors.**  Mosheim  observes  that  ^^  the  heathen  priests  wen  aoeas- 
tomed  particularly  to  avail  themselves  of  those  seasons,  when  the  mulcitads 
was  drawn  together  by  the  exhibitioo  of  any  public  games  or  other  S] 
To  genenl  and  public  accusations  of  this  sort  no  degree  of  haard  whatever 
attached ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  was  a  thing  of  no  oidinary  danger  amoagst 

the 
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IV.    The  Martyrs. 

Stephen  was  the  protomartyr  in  the  Church  of 
Christ^.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  killed  with 
the  sword  by  Agrippa®.  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  was  stoned^.  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Nero  at  Rome,  about  a.  d.  64  or  69,  having  once  before 
escaped  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  ^.  Peter  was  cer- 
tainly crowned  with  martyrdom,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  Christ^,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was 
crucified  or  behea4ed,  at  Rome  or  at  Babylon ;  whether 
OD  the  same  day  with  Paul  or  on  another.  There  is  no 
end  of  Roman  Catholic  fables  on  these  subjects.  All 
die  Apostles  suffered  in  various  ways,  and  in  different 
places,  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

There  are  innumerable  uncertain  traditions  respect- 
ing the  martyrs  of  this  age,  as  to  the  circumstances, 
time,  and  place  of  their  death;  viz.  respecting  Peter, 
Thomas,  Bartholomew,  Andrew,  Philip,  Luke,  Mark, 
Onesimus,  Linus,  Clemens,  Clitus  Romanus  ^,  &c.  The 
leooiints  of  the  martyrs  of  both  sexes  are  fabulous  and 
multitudinous.  They  are  chiefly  contained  in  the  spu- 
lioiis  writings  of  this  age. 

V.    Teachers  and  Christian  Writers. 

The  Apostles  were  not  local  but  universal  teachers ; 
they  went  every  where  preaching  the  word.  To  them 
sucsoeeded  the  Evangelists,  Barnabas,  Mark,  Sylvanus, 
Silas,  Luke,  and  the  rest  of  the  7^  disciples. 


te  J^'t'nmaxm  to  tiuii  a  demf  ear  to  them,  or  to  treat  them  with  disrespect  In 
iiw^qiimrr  of  these  tumultuary  denunciations,  therefore,  a  considerable  number 
of  ^^'■■^^"■i  at  difieient  times,  met  their  fiite,  whom  the  magistracy  would 
most  willingly  have  permitted  to  remain  unmolested.**  Mosheim^s 
by  VidaL 
^  Acta  TiL  «  Acu  xiL  ^  Josephus  xx*  9. 

'  t  Tim.  It.  17*         '  John  xzi.  l&  >  See  Bttoaios  and  GodaTius. 
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CENT.  There  were  local  teachers  of  the  Gospel  in  parti- 

I*  cular  churches,  who  did  not  travel  about.  These  were 
bishops  and  presbyters,  as  Simeon,  son  of  Cleophas, 
brother  of  James  whom  he  succeeded,  presided  over  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  Anianus,  AbUius^  and  C^rdo^ 
severally  succeeded  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  after 
the  decease  of  Mark  the  Evangelist.  Euodius  and  Igna- 
tius were  settled  at  Antioch.  Linus,  Clitus,  Clemens, 
and  Anacletus,  laboured  in  the  Church  at  Rome,  not  in 
succession,  as  the  Romanists  say,  but  at  the  same  tia^, 
the  Church  being  very  numerous:  the  order  reckoned  1^ 
them  is  not  correct.  According  to  Eusebius  and  othor 
historians,  Polycarp  was  appointed  over  the  ChuFch  at 
Smyrna  by  John,  a.  d.  81 ;  Timothy  by  Paul  over 
Ephesus ;  Ananias  over  Damascus ;  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite  over  Athens  ;  Sylvanus  over  Thessalonica ;  Silas 
over  Corinth;  Nicolaus  over  Samaria;  Zaccheus  over 
Csesarea ;  Philip  over  Tralles ;  &c. 

The  teachers  of  Christianity  in  this  age  did  not 
affect  celibacy,  as  the  instances  of  their  marriages  suffi- 
ciently shew.  The  Apostles  Peter  and  Philip,  and  the 
brethren  of  our  Lord  ^,  with  Philip  and  Nicolaus  deaoona, 
and  a  long  catalogue  of  others,  were  married  men. 

No  genuine  and  undoubted  ecclesiastical  writings  d 
this  age,  beside  those  called  sacred  and  canonical,  have 
come  down  to  our  times,  except  the  first  epistle  of 
Clemens  Romanus  to  the  Corinthians,  written  from  the 
Roman  Church.  It  is  highly  praised  by  ancient  writers, 
and  details,  with  primitive  simplicity,  the  doctrines, 
discipline,  and  rites  of  the  Church  ^.  The  second  epistle 
of  Clemens  is  supposed  to  be  spurious.  Some  authors 
add  the  general  epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  Archbisbc^ 
Usher  and  Vossius  have  declared  genuine ;  but  it  is  very 
dissimilar  in  style  and  manner  to  the  former,  and  de- 
ficient also  in  apostolical  simplicity. 

'  1  Cor.  ix.  6. 

'  The  Epiitle  of  Clemens  was  first  published  at  Oxford,  a.  b.  UBS,  by 
Junius,  from  an  old  manuscript  supposed  to  have  been  transcribed  bj  m 
figyptiankdy  called  Theda,  about  ^  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 
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The  councils  were  apostolical,  and  four  in  number. 
The  first  was  held  when  Matthias  was  chosen  an  Apostle  "*; 
ife  second,  when  seven  deacons  were  elected^;  the 
third,  when  the  ceremonial  law  and  Christian  liberty 
were  discussed,  and  four  rules  ordered  to  be  observed 
by  the  bdieving  Jews  in  Antioch,  Cilida,  and  Syria  ^ ; 
md  the  fourth,  when  the  toleration  of  legal  rites  was 
allowed,  to  gain  those  that  were  weak.  Paul  was  pre- 
flent  at  this  coimcil,  and  had  purified  himself  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses  ^.  All  these  were  held  at  Jerusalem: 
dte  third  is  reckoned  the  truest  instance  of  a  council, 
md  is  called  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Council  of  the 
Apostles.  James  appears  to  have  been  the  president, 
md  organ  of  the  assembly.  Another  council  is  sup- 
poaed  to  have  been  held  at  Ephesus^.  Several  other 
eouncils  are  enumerated,  but  upon  insufficient  authority, 
particularly  that  in  which  the  Apostles^  creed  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made,  previously  to  their  dispersion^; 
and  another,  when  the  85  apostolical  canons,  and  eight 
iiooks  of  constitutions  were  framed  ^,  which  are,  unques- 
tionably, forged  ^ 


*  Acts  i.  ^  Acts  Ti.  *  Acts  xt.  2>    89. 
7  Ads  szL  18—26.           *  Acu  xx.  17*                 '  AcU  xiL 

>  JaknDiaisus. 

*  ^  The  Tiiioas  opinions  entertained  by  the  leaned  respecting  the  apostolical 
aoBadtntioos  and  canons,  have  been  collected  into  one  yiew  by  Tho.  Ittigios, 
li  a  dissertadon  de  PatHbut  ApottolkUy  prefixed  to  his  BibiUftheca  Patrwm 
Afotiolieomm  s  as  also  by  Jo.  Franc  Buddeus  in  his  Itagoge  in  Theciogiam, 
l^BS  aie  likewise  two  learned  dissertations  on  the  same  subject,  annexed  by 
Jou  FliiL  Baratiere  to  his  work  de  Suceessione  Romanorum  Epitcoporum  prim 
flMTMR,  p.  229  and  200.  The  object  of  one  of  which  is  to  prote  that  these  ooo- 
ftf—ti^ma  we  not,  as  many  pretend,  interpolated ;  whilst  that  of  the  other  is 
to  make  it  vp^^eu  that  they  were  compiled  about  the  beg;inning  of  the  second 
century.  As  to  the  first  <^  these  points,  the  generality  of  people  will,  I  rather 
disk,  led  disposed  to  agree  with  him ;  but  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I 
onedve  dMt  his  argomcnts  will  not  be  deemed  condusite  by  many.** 
]failKim*s  Commentaries  by  Vidal,  Vol.  I.  p.  272. 
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VII.    Hebesies. 

Several  historians  and  writers  have  described  the 
aberrations  from  Christian  simplicity^. 

1.  The  heresy  of  Simon  Magus,  if  that  can  be  caUed 
a  heresy,  which  consisted  in  abjuring  Christ.  He  denied 
that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  proceeded  firom  the  good 
God.  He  asserted,  that  he  himself  was  the  Messiah  or 
Christ,  that  he  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  in  the 
form  of  the  son,  and  was  crucified,  that  there  would  be 
no  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  that  promiscuous  intear- 
course  between  the  sexes  was  a  part  of  Christian  liberty. 
Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  and  Irenseus,  relate  other  par- 
ticulars of  Simon  Magus  and  his  concubine  Helena,  not 
less  absurd  and  blasphemous. 

2.  The  heresy  of  Menander,  a  Samaritan,  the  dia- 
ciple  of  Simon  Magus.  He  asserted  the  same  errors  as 
his  master,  to  which  he  added,  that  the  world  was  not 
made  by  God,  but  by  angels,  and  that  he  was  the  virtue 
of  Grod,  sent  for  the  salvation  of  men.  In  the  second 
century,  many  branches  shot  forth  from  this  unsound 
root  of  bitterness,  which  overspread  the  Christian  Church 
with  the  wildest  conceits. 

3.  The  heresy  of  Nicolaus,  probably  the  deacon 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  * ;  but  some  conjecture  that  pro- 
fane men  abused  his  name,  merely  to  support  the  »rors 
which  they  divulged^.  It  is  said  that  he  held  a  com- 
munity  of  wives  to  be  lawful,  that  fornicators  obtained 
peace  after  the  eighth  day,  and  that  things  offered  to 
idols  might  be  eaten.  This  heresy  is  condemned  in 
Scripture  *. 

4.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Nazarenes,  Judaizing 
Christians,  who  perverted  the  Gospel.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  several  parts  of  Paulas  Epistles,  as  urging  the 


3  Iieiunis,  Tertullian,  Ettaebius,  Epiphanius,  Augustine,  and  Theodovet. 
*  Irensus  and  TertuUian.  ^  Clemens  Alexandiinus  and  Theodocet 

s  Rev.  U.  0, 16.  2  Peter  it 
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necessity  of  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  all      CSNT. 
its  ceremonies,  although  the  Messiah  was  come.     They  * 

used  the  Grospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  and  much 
interpolated  it. 

5.  The  heresy   of  Hjrmeneus  and    Philetus,    who   Hymeneu* 
denied  the  second  resurrection,  viz.  that  of  the  body^.    letus. 
There    were  followers  of  these  men  in  the  Corinthian 
Church. 

6.  The  heresy  of  Cerinthus.    He  is  said  by  Irenseus   Ceiintfaas. 
and  others  to  have  resisted  Paul,  Peter,  and  John  the 
Apostle,  in  their  apostolic  labours.     He  taught  that  the 

world  was  made  by  angels,  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man, 
diat  CSirist  descended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Law,  circumcision  especially, 
must  be  observed,  that  the  millenium  would  be  a  time 
of  voluptuous  pleasures,  and  that  Jerusalem  would  be 
rebuflt^ 

7-  The  heresy  of  the  Ebionites.  It  sprang  up  after  Ebionitau 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  similar  to  the  error 
of  Cerinthus  and  the  Nazarenes,  with  some  additions. 
The  Ebionites  taught,  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  a 
mortal  father,  that  the  Sabbath  and  many  of  the  Mo- 
saical  rites  must  be  observed,  and  that  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hebrews  ought  only  to  be  received®. 

Some  assign  the  heresy  of  the  Gnostics  to  this  period. 

Against  all  these  gross  errors,  there  are  to  be  found 
many  strong  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  James, 
Jude,  Peter,  and  John. 

VIII.    Apocryphal  and  Spurious  Writings. 

These  writings  are  very  numerous.  Some  are  ascribed 
to  Christ,  some  to  the  Apostles,  some  to  disciples  of  the 
Apostles,  some  to  Christian  women,  and  some  to  Greeks 
and  Gentiles. 

1.  The  letter  of  Christ  to  Abgarus,  king  or  prince 
of  Edessa.     It  is  an  answer  to  the  king^s  supplication 

»  8  Tfan.  it  17.   1  Cor.  xv.  12. 

*  EiiMMiif,  Imicat,  aai  Theodoret.  *  Eofebius  aai  J^plphtniuB. 
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C£NT.     (or  recovery   from   sickness,   for  the  faoae  of  Chiiat^ 

'         mkacles  had  extended  throughout  the  East  \     It  is  said 

this  letter  was  found  in  the  archives  of  Edessa^.     Pio- 

copius  records,  that  it  was  preserved,  as  a  monument  of 

the  miraculous  cure,  on  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Edessa^ 

2.  The  Apostles  and  inspired  persons  are  reputed  to 
be  the  authors  of  the  apostolical  canons.  These  canons 
are  reckoned  85  by  the  Greeks,  50  by  the  Latins,  asid 
83  by  Baronius. 

3.  The  eight  books  <^  apostolical  regulations,  pub- 
lished by  Bovius,  are  ascribed  to  Clemens  RomanuB. 
The  Ethiopic  Church  esteems  these  canonical  ^. 

4.  Several  false  Gospels,  vie.  that  of  Peter,  (beside 
his  Acts,  Sermons,  Revelations,  and  Book  of  Judgment), 
of  James  Alphseus,  of  Thomas,  of  Bartholomew,  of 
Thaddssus,  of  Philip,  and  even  of  Judas  Iscariot;  alto 
the  first  Gospel  of  James  the  Just,  the  Gospels  acoording 
to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egjrptians,  and  that  of  aH  the 
Apostles. 

5.  The  fictitious  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  vie.  of  Paul, 
of  Peter^  of  Andrew,  of  Philip,  of  John,  of  Bartho- 
lomew, and  of  Thecla. 

6.  The  counterfeit  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans,  and  to  Seneca  the  philosopher.  The  former  has 
been  invented  from  the  passage  in  CoL  iv.  16.  The 
latter  is  found  in  the  works  of  Seneca. 

7-  False  i^stolical  liturgies,  viz.  that  of  Matthew, 
which  is  received  by  the^  Ethiopans,  and  those  bearing 
the  names  of  James,  Peter,  and  Mark.  , 

8.  Fictitious  TCvelations  ascribed  to  Peter,  Paul, 
Thomas,  and  Stephen:  likewise  the  sermons  of  Peter, 
the  traditions  of  Matthew,  the  ascent  of  Paul,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Apostles. 

9.  Many  writings  are  ascribed  to  apostolical  men  of 
the  first  century,  viz.  to  Nicodemus,  Prochorus,  DionJ^- 


>  Matt.  iv.  24.  *  Eusebius  i.  18. 

3  Fwwfiau,  de  BeUo  Pers.  xi.  12.  «  J.  IMllsiu. 
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fiius,  Linus,  Clemens  Romanus,  Marcial  Lemnovicensis,      CENT, 
tlie  presbyters  of  Achaia,  Hermas,  &c.  L. 

10.  To  which  are  added  supposititious  books  con- 
cerning the  infancy  of  our  Saviour,  his  nativity,  the 
nativity  of  Mary,  her  being  carried  to  heaven,  the  acts 
of  the  martyrs,  &c. 

11.  Letters  ascribed  to  women,  viz.  the  epistle  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  to  Ignatius,  and  another  from 
Mary  of  Castabala,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  to  Ignatius. 

12.  A  few  compositions  of  a  similar  fraudulent 
dwracter  are  ascribed  to  Gentiles;  viz.  the  letter  of 
Al^arus,  king  of  Edessa,  to  Christ ;  the  acts  of  Pilate, 
and  his  letter  to  Tiberius  on  the  death,  resurrection,  and 
mirarles  of  Christ ;  the  letter  of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman 
Senate  on  the  person  and  beauty  of  Christ ;  another  to 
the  same  assembly  on  the  doctrine  and  miracles  of  the 
Christians ;  the  letters  of  Seneca  to  Paul ;  and  the  tes- 
tiHMniy  of  Josephus  ^  and  Philo  the  Jew. 

IX.     Jewish  Affairs.     ' 

At  length  the  Jewish  kingdom  experienced  the  fate 
foretold  by  Christ  and  the  Prophets.  Very  affecting 
details  of  it  are  reccnrded  by  Jose^^us,  from  whom, 
diiefly,  modem  writers,  viz.  Caesar  Baronius,  Capellus, 
Archbishop   Usher,   and    others,   have    compiled   their 


Many  and  various  changes  took  piaoe  in  the  civil  Antecedent 

ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Jews.     They  raised  the  total 

perpetual  insurrections  against  the  Romans,  being  con-  minor  die 

atantly  provoked  and  galled  by  their  hostile  garrisons,  state. 


by  the  hated  rule  of  the  oppressive  Roman  pro* 
curators,  Pilate,  Marullus,  Cuspius  Fadus,  Tiberius 
Alexander,  Cumanus,  Felix,  Porcius  Festus,  and  Gres* 
sius  Florus. 

Also  by  many  violent  actions  and  oppressions  of  the 
funily  of  Herod,  viz.  Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrarch,  who 


*  Aotiq.  xviif.  3.   §  8. 
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CENT. 
L 


A.  D. 
66  or  80. 


Dettmction 
of  Jeru- 
nlem. 


was  banished  by  Caius  Caesar;  Herod  Agrippa,  the 
king,  who  was  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  ^ ;  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  brother  of  Agrippa^  to  whom  Claudius 
granted  authority  over  the  treasury,  the  temple,  and  the 
high  priests ;  and  lastly,  Agrippa  the  Younger,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  power  and  government  ^. 

The  ambition,  rivalry,  and  factions  of  the  high 
priests  tended  very  materially  to  the  ruin  of  the  state. 
The  factions  of  the  Jews,  their  frequent  tumults  and 
slaughters  within  and  without  the  city,  and  the  mad  and 
obstinate  insurrections  of  the  zealots,  at  length  brought 
the  nation  to  the  extreme  verge  of  weakness  and  dis- 
solution. 

The  last  moving  cause  of  their  calamities  was 
Gessius  Florus,  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judea,  whose 
insatiable  cruelty,  extortions,  rapine,  and  torments,  ex- 
cited in  Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  and  other  parts,  a  furious 
rebellion  against  the  Romans,  which  soon  became  a 
dreadful  war,  and  terminated  very  fatally  to  the  Jewish 
nation  ^. 

The  Romans,  who  completed  this  ruin,  were  Cestius, 
prefect  of  Sjrria,  Vespasian,  and  Titus  his  son,  who 
annihilated  the  remaining  power  of  the  unhappy  Jews, 
and  demolished  their  city  and  temple. 

The  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  took 
place  in  the  second  year  of  Vespasian,  a.  d.  7^%  ^ 
little  before  the  passover,  when  great  multitudes  had 
assembled  within  the  city  to  celebrate  that  festival.  The 
wild  factions  of  Simon  Gioridas,  John  the  zealot,  and 
Eleazar,  divided  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  into  ran- 
corous parties,  thirsting  for  each  other^s  blood.  The 
com  which  should  have  supplied  their  wants  during  the 
siege  was  burnt  or  destroyed  in  mutual  revenge  of  each 
other. 


*  Acts  xii.  '  Acts  xxv. 

'  Tacitus  and  Josephus ;  but  Suetonius  assigns  another  cause  in  his  life 
of  Vespasian  for  this  rebellion. 

'  As  computed  by  Scaliger,  Usher,  and  Capellus. 
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They  became  therefore  an  easy  prey  to  Roman  dis-  CENT« 
cipline  and  courage.  The  temple  itself  was  burnt  on 
the  10th  of  August,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Titus,  and 
the  whole  city  was  taken  and  sacked  on  the  8th  of 
September,  a  sabbath  day.  Titus  ordejred  it  to  be 
kr^ed  with  the  ground,  except  a  part  of  the  west  wall, 
and  the  three  vast  towers,  Hippicus, .  Phasaelus,  and 
Hariamne. 

The  miseries  which  now  oppressed  the  Jews  were 
excessive.  They  are  related  with  great  feeling,  and 
probably  with  accuracy,  by  Josephus,  who  was  himself 
a  captive,  but  afterward  set  at  liberty  by  Vespasian. 
There  fell  by  the  sword  and  famine  during  half  a  year'^s 
n^e  1,100,000  persons,  100,000  were  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  Simon  and  John,  the  leaders  of  the 
hctions.  Great  slaughter  was  made  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine,  and  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Egypt  ^ 

Part  of  the  camp  of  Titus  was  pitched  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  Christ  shed  tears  over  the  ill-fated  city. 
The  temple  was  burnt  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  and 
ct  the  month,  on  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  burnt  the 
former  temple.  Christ'^s  predictions  were  literally  ful- 
filled, ^^  that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another, 
and  that  the  calamity  should  be  such  as  no  age  had  seen 
before'^  *.  The  sabbatical  year  returned  at  the  time  of 
this  desolation,  and  the  type  became  no  longer  necessary. 
The  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  in  the  temple  were  totally 
abolished,  because  Christ,  to  whom  they  referred,  had 
now  appeared,  and  was  ascended  into  heaven.  The 
fiunily  of  Herod,,  though  formerly  very  numerous,  be- 
came extinct.  Various  omens  are  said  to  have  preceded 
the  entire  ruin  of  the  nation,  and  an  awful  voice  was 
heard  by  the  priests  in  the  temple  at  the  hour  of 
midnight  ^. 


*  See  Lipfiiut  ii.  de  ConstantiA.  '  Matt  xxiv.  2 — 21. 

3  Joeephiu  De  BeUo  Jud.  vi.  5.    §  3.    Isaiah  Ixvi.  6.   See  Lowth. 
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yi^4jmiaipBMnr  of  this  oyeithrow  was  the  cnrnpitmr 

triuifmk  "^  VWspwBn  and  his  sod  Titus  over  JerusaifaniJ 

gg^  all  Ji0A<m>     The  nation  then  returned  to  a  pearrifai 

^^1^1^  g^  a  time.     The  Jews,  being  driven  from  t&Ban 

^jfftatort'^  vane  scattered  over  the  world :  they  frequcml)^ 

attempts  against  their  conquerors,  but 

jet  they  increased  in  such  surprising 

nidcs*  that  they  were  often  very  troublesome  to 


X.    Heathen  Affairs/ 

It  may  again  be  observed  that  the  Gentiles  eeti 
the  Christian  religion  absurd  and  ridiculous,  (cXA^r 
fimpiav^),  not  wcnrthy  of  argument,  but  such  a  rdigioB 
^A  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  reproach  and  punishmeBis 
only.  Some  causes  of  this  treatment  have  been 
tioned,  other  reasons  will  be  added  in  the  second 
third  centuries. 

In  this   age   appeared   ApoUonius,   famous  _ 

the  heathen  for  his  sorceries.  He  was  also  caUed 
Thyaneus,  from  Thyana,  a  city  of  Cappadocia.  Phi. 
lostratus,  Baronius,  and  others,  relate  many  wonderful 
things  of  him. 

Heathenism,  at  this  period,  extended  its  influence 
over  all  the  world,  in  the  worship  of  an  infinity  of  Groda^ 
of  images,  and  of  deified  persons.  The  belief  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  spread  likewise  through  Greece 
and  Italy.  The  maxims  of  the  Druids  prevailed  in  the 
West,  those  of  the  Magi  in  Persia,  and  of  the  Brahmina 
in  India.  The  superstitious  rites  and  teaching  of  tbe 
heathen  priests,  diviners,  and  augurs,  enveloped  the 
world  in  moral  darkness. 

The  oracles  soon  after  became  extinct.  The  moat 
remarkable  was  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  whidi 
gradually  declined  from  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  be- 
came entirely  silent  about  the  death  of  the  Apostles. 

*  I  Ck>r.  i.  2.^ 


STATE    OF    THE    CHEISTIAN    CHCECH. 


Locan,  Juyenal,  Plutsrdiy  and  othen,  9grte  tlMi  all     *»^- 
orades  were  then  closed.      Celsus  and  PorphjiTy  the     __ 


enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  do  not  dissent  from  this 


Sereral  fabulous  stories  belonging  to 
fdaled  and  beEered  by  Baronius,  the  Boman  Catliolie 
Ustmian;  yix.  the  reply  of  the  onde  of  Apcdlo  to 
Cesar  Augustus,  the  erection  of  an  ahar  to  Christ  at 
Rome  in  consequence  of  the  command  of  the  orade,  and 
die  apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  said  Aogustus 


EKD    OF    THE    FIBST    CEKTTBT. 


THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 

The  commencement  of  this  aee  £dls  in  vith  the  A.D. 
Mccaid  year  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  Baronius  says 
dial  Clemens  was  then  Bishop  of  Borne,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  died  the  year  before  in  exile  at  Cherson ; 
other  Bomanists  say  Anacletus  was  bishop,  but  every 
thing  rehidTe  to  the  succession  of  the  Inshops  of  Borne 
at  Ais  period  is  very  uncertain. 

I.  State  of  the  Chbistiax  Chcech. 


The  Christian  retigicn  was  now  generdly  spread; 
aa  Asia,  viz.  throughout  Palestine,  Syria,  Armenia, 
▲labia,  Parthia,  Babylao,  Alia  Minor,  and  the  islands 
of  Cyprus  and  Crete  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In 
Africa,  throogh  Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  Lybia,  and  Ethiopia. 
In  Europe,  through  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Illy- 
rimm,  Italy,  Spain,  Britain,  France,  be  If  we  gire 
cradit  to  tradition,  it  was  known  not  only  in  the  chief 
cities,  but  also  in  many  of  the  country  towns  and  nl. 

>  Wmj'*  trkOt  to  Tnjn. 
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CENT.  John  the  Apostle  is  supposed  to  have  died  early 

^'         in   this   century   at   Ephesus,   above   90  years  of  age. 
SuryiTing      ^Q  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Simeon,  son  of  Cleophas 
tminmi        g^jn  survived:  he  is  said  to  have  attained  the  age  of 
the  begin.     120  years.      At   Alexandria,    Cerdo   the   fourth   from 
C^ti^*^   Mark.     At  Antioch,  Ignatius.     At  Rome,  either  Cle- 
mens or  Anacletus.      At  Athens,    Publius  Quadratus. 
At  Smyrna,  Polycarp.     At  Ephesus,  perhaps  Onesimus. 
At  Hierapolis,  Papias. 

The  singular  felicity  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
this  period  consisted  in  purity  of  doctrine,  holiness  of 
morals,  simplicity  of  rites,  and  regularity  of  discipline ; 
but  it  speedily  degenerated  through  evil-minded  men. 
The  more  it  departed  from  the  truth,  the  greater 
became  its  distance  from  real  prosperity.  It  was  soon 
disturbed  and  afflicted  by  the  persecution  of  Trajan,  by 
the  vitiating  heresies  of  Menander,  Nicolaus,  Cerinthus, 
and  others,  whose  follies  made  the  Christian  name  odious 
and  its  doctrines  obscure.  It  was  also  much  exposed 
to  the  hatred  of  the  heathens,  and  to  the  oppositionsj 
sarcasms,  and  calumnies  of  the  philosophers. 

II.  The  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Churches  began  to  be  collected  in  most  parts  of 
the  known  world,  particularly  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  zeal  of  Christians  to  spread  the  Gospel  was  so 
animated,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  country  well  known 
into  which  Christians  did  not  penetrate  to  disseminate 
its  doctrines.  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus^ 
Tertullian,  Minucius,  and  Eusebius,  are  credible  wit- 
nesses of  this  fact,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  age 
many  converts  were  made  in  France,  Germany,  Britain, 
Spain,  &c.  Tertullian  relates  that  about  the  end  of  this 
century  the  Gsetulians,  Sarmatians,  Dacians,  Scythians, 
Moors,  &c.  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ** 

*  It  WMS  a  generally  received  opinion  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  Ae 
founder  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England,  hut  that  position  has  bsen 
considered  untenable  by  some  authors,  who,  nevertheless,  contend  that  ihs 

British 
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Christian  colleges  and  seats  of  learning  began  like-  CENT, 
wise  to  be  established.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  ^I* 
was  that  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  It  was  fortunate 
in  its  doctors,  and  illustrious  for  literature.  Pan- 
tsnuB,  the  Philosopher,  was  the  first  Christian  head 
of  this  seat  of  learning,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was 
the  second,  and  the  renowned  Origen  the  third. 

III.       DOCTBINE. 

The  true  doctrine  may  be  collected  from  the  apo^ 
ilolical  and  canonical  writings  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  which  the  genuine  writers  of  this  age,  Clemens 
Boouuius,  Justin,  Irenseus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ter- 
tuDiaii,  and  others,  constantly  appealed,  as  the  only  rule 
md  pure  fountain  of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught. 

Also  from  written  creeds ;  it  being  very  probable, 
that  in  the  Church  at  Rome,  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles^  creed  was  laid  for  the  use  of  the  catechumens, 
Tix.  the  primary  articles  of  faith  in  God  the  Father, 
in  God  the  Son,  and  in  Grod  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  same 
dements  of  a  creed  were  used  in  the  Eastern  churches ; 
and  in  process  of  time  other  particulars  were  added. 

Moreover,  the  true  doctrine  of  this  period  may  be 
learned  from  published  apologies  for  the  Christian  faith, 
▼is.  those  of  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Tertullian, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  our  time  in  a  perfect 
state.  Likewise  from  other  writings  of  the  second 
oenturj,  viz.  the  genuine  productions  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Ireiueus,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Tatian,  Clemens  Alex- 


Chnrdi  wm  founded  either  in  the  apostolic  age,  or  immediately  after. 
of  Ladut,  King  of  Britain,  is  the  period  generally  assigned  for  the 
of  CShristianity  into  this  island:  the  reader  will  find  mudi 
opon  thia  curious  subject  in  various  writers,  yii.  Usher  in 
kb  AmIiqmiUtiet  EccUtkt  Sritanniaty  cap.  i.  p.  7*  Godwin  in  his  book 
Se  Comertitme  Sritaimia:,  cap.  i.  p.  7*  Stillingfleet  in  his  AfUiquMet  of 
Ac  Briti^  Churdi^  cap.  i.  Burton  in  his  Animadvert,  in  BpitU  Clement. 
Jbw.  &i  CaritUhiot  PtOrum  Apotiolie.  torn.  ii.  p.  470.  Also  our  AulStwr  in 
Ua  kqpar  Ecclfiiaarical  ffiitory,  and  in  several  authon  of  the  ffittory  of 
or  of  the  British  Church,  as  Collier,  Rapin,  &c. 
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andrinus  and  Tertullian ;  also  from  the  fragments  of 
Dionysius  bishop  of  Corinth,  of  M elito  bishop  of  Sardist 
and  of  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius ;  the  epistle  of  Polycarp 
of  Smyrna  to  the  Phib'ppians,  the  supposed  epistle  ot 
Barnabas,  and,  perhaps,  from  somp  writings  ascribed 
to  Ignatius,  also  from  Pliny'^s  letter  to  Trajan,  and  the 
Philopatrides  of  Lucian. 

From  these  documents  may  be  collected  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  Faith;  not  only  articles  undoubted, 
viz.  that  there  is  one  God,  the  creator,  that  the  Scm 
of  God  came  into  the  world,  died  for  sinners,  rose  again 
the  third  day  and  ascended  into  heaven,  that  he  will 
come  again  to  judgment,  raise  the  dead,  and  give 
eternal  life,  and  therefore  that  Christians  ought  dili- 
gently to  apply  themselves  to  righteousness  and  good 
works:  but  also  those  points  which  are  controverted, 
viz.  respecting  the  canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  sufficiency  of  the  Scripture  for  instruction  to 
salvation  "^^  one  God  existing  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost®.  The  eternity  of  the  Son,  his  satisfaction  for 
sin,  by  the  effusion  of  his  own  blood  ®,  justification  or 


'  That  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  for  faith  and  practice,  and  Ibr 
determining  controversies,  was  generally  acknowledged  in  this  age,  see 
Oeinens  Romanus,  1  Epist.  ad  CoHnUu:  Polycarp,  EpUt.  ad  PhiHppemmt 
Justin  Martyr,  in  Parttneti  ad  Gngcos,  and  in  Dialogo  cum  Tryphotic  Judtn: 
and  Irensus,  advertut  Ha^ent. 

*  Belief  in  the  Holy.  Trinity  is  confessed  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  leoMid 
Apology  to  Antoninus,*,  where  he  speaks  of  *^  worshipping  and  adoring  llit 
Fatl^,  and  him  who  came  fitaip  him,  the  Son,  and  the  prophetic  Sfollt^ 
and  of  being  ^'  washed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jeny 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  :**  by  Polycarp  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  in  Euaebiiui 
IV.  15  :'by^Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who  says  that  the  three  days  which  fm» 
ceded  the  creation  %^  the  luminaries  represent  the  Trinity,  ad  Auiolyc.  ^  li  % 
by  Athenagoras,  in  Legal,  pro  Chrittianit :  by  Irenaeus,  who  sajrs  that  **  the 
faith  lecdved'fxom  the  Apostles  was,  in  one  Ood  the  Father  Almighty,  and  la 
one  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  incarnate  for  our  salvation,  and  in  the  Hgif 
Spirit  who  spake  by  the  prophets,"  Advcrsut  Ha:r,  i.  2 :  and  by  CI^dmim 
Alexandrinus,  Ptedagogi^  lib,  iii.  The  eternal  Divinity  of  the  Son  It  atv 
declared  by  the  same  writers. 

'^Clemens  Romanus,  Epist.  1.  ad  Cor.y  says,  ^'  Let  us  worship  the  LoiA 
JesuA  Christ,  whose  blood  was  shed  for  us :  Polycarp,  Epiti.  ad  PhUip,^  ^  He 
endured  all  that  we  may  live  in  him  :*'  Barnabas,  Epitt*  Catholy  ^^  The  Son  of 
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roniflBioii   of  sins  throu^  grace  by  faith,  preventing     CENT, 
graee,  its  necessity  and  efficacy,  and  also,  the  unchanged        ^' 
natiii^  of  the  sacred   symbols  in  the  Eucharist  \    &c. 
These  points  appear,   by  the  above  writings,  to  have 
been  fully  received,  except  by  the  promoters  of  schism 
nd  error  ^ 


Qii  taftnd,tliat  bk  wooads  might  giire  ua  tife ;  he  was  ofibred  for  oar  laim  :** 
Judn  Mvtjrr,  in  Apoiog.  xi.  In  Dialog,  cum  Tryptu  &c,  *■*■  He  took  upon 
Ub  our  liBS,  he  wm  given  ai  the  price  of  our  redemption,  by  hu  blood  and 
we  aie  freed  from  death,  are  purified,  and  tared:'*  and  IrenteuB, 
111.  SH,  **  Christ  aceomplished  our  salTatioB  by  his  own  death,  being  made 


*  **  The  BAman  Catholic  commentators  on  TerttiUian  are  naturally  deiiioot 
his  authority  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
bowerer,  the  difierent  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  body  and 
r  Cliritt  ate  eompated  together,  it  will  be  evident  that  he  neter  (hou^t 
tf  mj  uapyteal  pfeaawe  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist     Hfr  speaks,  indeed,  "  ^ 
OB  the  fiitness  ef  the  Lord*s  body,  that  is,  on  the  Eucharist  ;**  and 
'  ma  iaah  feeding  on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  order  that  our  soul 
te  fkrtened  of  Ckid.**    These,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  strong  expressions ; 
mpstred  with  other  passages  in  his  writings,  they  will  manifestly 
ID  bate  been  und  iA  a  fignratiTe  sense.    Thus,  in  commenting  on 
of  the  IiDid*s  Player,  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  breads  he  aays 
dat  we  should  understand  it  spiritually.     ''  Christ  is  our  bread :  for  Christ 
is  Bfe.     Christ  saSd,  I  am  the  bread  of  lifi  ;  and  a  little  before.  The  word  of 
Use  tMmg  God  whkh  descended  ftifm  heaven^  thai  is  bread.     Moreover  his  body 
is  mvknmA  (or  anppoaed)  to  be  in  the  bread,  in  the  words,  TMs  is  my  body,^* 
It  ii  esridcBt  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  passage,  that  Tertullian  affixed  * 
ioterpietation  to  the  words,  This  is  my  body.    In  other  pbwes  he 
calls  the  bread  the  representation  of  the  body  of  Christ ;   and  the 
e#  kb  Uoed.*^    Bishop  Kaye*s  Eccles.  Hist  of  the  Second  and  Third 


*  **  A  4iap«ts  Uras  stirred  up  by  the  Jewi^  doctors  at  Rome,  and  in 
ef  Ike  Christian  Churches,  concerning  Ae  means  whereby  we  are  to 
at  JwstiUcjiCiMi  and  salvation.     For  whereas  the  doctrine  tought  by  the 
waa,  diat  our  erery  hope  of  obtaining  pardon  and  salration  ought  to 
Ii  CMrt  and  his  merits,  these  Jewish  teachers,  on  die  contrary,  made 
to  extol  the  efficacy  and  saving  power  of  works  agreeable  to 
to  inenlcate  on  men^s  minds,  that  sndi  as  had  led  a  life  of 
and  iMdimss  ari^t  justly  expect  to  receive  eternal  happiness 
Oid  aa  dMfr  doe.    To  diis  doctrine,  inasmndi  as  it  went  materhdly  to 
le  i^piliy  Mid  imponaftoe  of  our  bkseed  8aviour*s  duuacter,  and  wis 
«tt  a  httt  eMfanale  of  tlie  sttengih  of  humsn  nature,  as  well  as 
to  ilie  f^otee  aad  auAority  of  the  moral  law  itsdf,  8t  Ptol  opposed 
lamaiilrtfffl  and  j^leolar  resistance."*    Mosheim*s  Ctiimn^itiMes 
If  Tidril,  TdL  I.  p.  «if . 
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CENT.  Moreover  in  all  the  genuine  writings  and  records 
[_      of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  from  which  the  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  Christians  is  most  safely  derived, 
there  is  a  total  silence  respecting  the  universal  bishoprick 
and  infallibility  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

It  is  never  asserted  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
only  Church  of  Christ,  or  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  other  churches^.  Nothing  can  be  foimd  respecting 
purgatory,  or  human  satisfaction  for  sin;  transubstan- 
tiation  or  a  change  of  the  sacramental  elements  into  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  masB 
for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead;  conununion 
under  one  form  only ;  confession,  as  now  sanctioned  by 
the  Church  of  Rome;  the  invocation  and  adoration  of 
Mary,  as  the  mother  of  God;  the  worship  of  images, 
relics,  and  consecrated  wafers;  monastic  vows,  jhI- 
grimages,  indulgences,  and  the  merit  of  works:  all 
these  things  have  been  invented  by  ambitious  and  super- 
stitious men.  How  blind  are  they  to  the  truth,  as  it 
is  in  Christ,  who  affirm  otherwise !  But  neither  their 
imsupported  assertions,  nor  the  doubtful  or  openly 
apocryphal  writings  on  which  they  depend,  will  satisfy 
a  mind  enlightened  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  doctrine^,  during  this  cen- 
tury,  the   most   striking  is   that   concerning   the   state 

'  Every  Ronuu  Catholic  priest  solemnly  swears  that  his  Church  it  *^  ll» 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  other  churches/*     See  Sylloge  Confessionis. 

*  ^^  The  cause  of  morality,  and,  indeed,  of  Christianity  in  genecal,  raflbcd 
deeply  by  a  capital  error  which  was  received  in  this  century ;  an  enor  admltirf 
without  any  evil  design,  but  yet  with  the  utmost  imprudence,  and  wfaidi,. 
through  every  period  of  the  church,  even  until  the  present  time,  has  pradaeed 
other  errors  without  number,  and  maltiplied  the  evils  under  which  the  Qcupcl 
has  BO  often  groaned.     Jesus  Christ  prescribed  to  aU  his  disciples  one  and  tta 
same  rule  of  life  and  manners.    But  certain  Christian  doctors,  either  tinoDglk 
a  desire  of  imitating  the  nations  among  whom  they  lived,  or  in  cooaeqiMBeeof 
a  natural  propensity  to  a  life  of  austerity,  were  induced  to  maintain,  that  Gakt 
bad  established  a  double  rule  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  for  two  different  osdot  cf 
Christians.    Of  these  rules,  the  one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary  ;  tltt. 
one  of  a  lower  dignity,  the  other  more  sublime ;  the  one  for  peiaons  in  Ih/t 
active  scenes  of  life,  the  other  for  those,  who,  in  a  sacred  letmt,  «qiised. 
after  the  glory  of  a  celestial  state.     In  consequence  of  this  wild  system,  they 
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of  the  dead.  It  was  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  CENT, 
good,  after  death,  descended  to  places  beneath  the  earth,  • 
and  were  there  detained  till  the  day  of  judgment,  till 
which  time  they  were  not  to  become  partakers  of  the 
beatific  vision  and  eternal  happiness.  Hence  prayers 
•nd  offerings  for  the  souls  of  those  who,  in  other  respects, 
rested  in  Christ,  were  not  unfrequent  in  this  century. 
See  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Origen,  and  Tertullian^. 


into  two  parts  all  those  moral  doctrines  and  instructions  whidi  they 
ksi  RceiTed,  either  by  writing  or  by  tradition.  One  of  these  divisions  they 
oDed  pteoepts,  and  the  other  counsels.  They  gave  the  name  of  precepts  to 
Ihsse  laws  that  were  universally  obligatory  upon  aU'oiders  of  men ;  and  that 
if  CPPfisHa  to  those  that  related  to  Christians  of  a  more  sublime  rank,  who 
to  themselves  great  and  glorious  ends,  and  breathed  after  an  intimate 
with  the  Supreme  Being." 
u  Tills  double  doctrine  gave  rise  to  the  Ascetics,  a  set  of  men  who  professed 
■MWiiHMin  degrees  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  declared  their  resolution  of 
•he|iiig  all  the  counsels  of  Christ,  in  order  to  their  enjoying  conmiunion  with 
Gad  beie,  snd  ascending  with  greater  facility  to  him  after  death.  They 
themselves  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  and  flesh,  and  from  nuttri- 
Hiey  imposed  upon  themselves  the  most  austere  discipline,  extenuating 
by  watchings,  abstinence,  and  labour.  They  were  distinguished 
Christians,  not  only  by  their  title,  but  also  by  their  garb.  In  this 
those  who  embraced  this  austere  kind  of  life  submitted  themselves  to 
mortifications  in  private,  without  breaking  asunder  their  social 
;  bat,  in  process  of  time,  they  retired  into  deserts,  and  formed  them- 
into  certain  companies.**  Mosheim^s  Ecdes.  Hist, 
s  44  xhe  Roman  Catholic  commentators,  as  we  might  naturally  expect, 
mt  csftRmdy  anxious  to  discover  their  doctrine  of  purgatory  in  the  writings 
if  Tcrtullian.  In  our  review  of  his  Tract  de  Animil,  we  stated  his  opinion  to 
ke,  llMi  the  souls  of  ordinary  Christians,  immediately  after  death,  are  trans. 
to  a  place  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Inferi,  (the  souls  of  the 
aloDe  pass  not  through  this  middle  state,  but  are  transferred  imme- 
to  heaven),  and  there  remain  till  the  general  resurrection,  when  they 
bo  le-onited  to  their  respective  bodies — that  while  they  remain  there,  the 
F  die  good  enjoy  a  fioietaste  of  the  happiness,  and  the  souls  of  the 
of  the  misery,  which  will  be  their  eternal  portion — and  that  until  the 
la  re-imited  to  the  body,  the  work  of  retribution  cannot  be  complete.  We 
MBiedy  observe  that  this  opinion,  which  makes  the  final  state  of  man  a 
ooly  of  the  intermediate  state  just  described,  is  directly  opposed 
doctrine  of  Purgatory.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  are  in 
writings  passages  which  seem  to  imply  that,  in  th^  interval  he- 
death  and  die  general  lesurrection,  the  souls  of  those  who  are  destined  to 
tttppinesB,  nndeigo  a  purification  ftcm  the  stains  which  eveo  the  best 
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CENT. 
II. 


Religious 
Mieniblies* 


IV.     Rites,  Biscipline,  and  Christian 

Practice. 

Tbe  truth  reelecting  these  points  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  same  early  witnesses  and  writers  of  the  Chur^ 
of  Christ,  b^  whom  the  true  doctrines  can  be  proved. 

Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Tr^an,  say^  timt  there  waa  a 
regularly  fixed  day  on  which  th^e  Christians  ass^Bbled 
together.  This  was,  according  to  Justin  Martyr, 
"  Sunday,"'  or  "  the  Lord's  day ;''  Ignatius  of  As^ 
tioch  di^ominates  it  "  the  day  of  resunrection;'*  and 
others,  "  the  day  of  light  ^."^ 


men  contract  during  their  lives.  Though  he  was  fuUy  aware  of  the  miadilrf 
which  had  aAsen  from  blending  the  tenets  of  philosophy  with  the  doetrines  of 
the  Gospel,  he  was  unable  to  keep  himself  entirely  free  from  die  piefakni 
oontagion ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  notion  of  a  purification,  which 
is  necessary  to  the  soul  before  it  can  be  admitted  to  the  h^pineat  of  hcafvi, 
if  of  Platonic  origin."  Bishop  Kaye*s  Ecdes.  Hist,  of  the  Seoood  ai^ 
Thud  Centuries. 

^  It  was  named  also  ^'  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  and  '^  the  di^  of 
breaking  bread,"  and  its  continued  sacred  observance  from  the  ApoatW 
time,  is  a  fi^t  which  obtains  the  clearest  testimony.  Acts  zx.  7-  I  Cor. 
-wyi,  2.  Rev,  i.  10.  See  also  Ignatius  Ep.  ad  Magnet.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
VII.  Justin  Mart3rr,  AjfoL  ii.  p.  99.  TertuUian,  ApoL  u.  c  16.  De  Cores. 
MiL  cap.  3.  Cod.  Theod.  Lab.  lu  Tit.  8.  de  Feriis,  et  in  aliis  loda.  £uaeh. 
Lib.  IV.  23,  26.  v.  24*  It  was  fiiequently  called  Ku/>iaKij.  Am  soon  as 
Christianity  ei^oyed  the  protection  of  the  government,  the  Sunday  was  Oi- 
dered  by  law  to  be  kept  sacred.  AU  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  kw, 
excepting  such  as  were  of  absolute  necessity  or  of  charity,  as  setting  skviae  al 
liberty,  &c.,  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  all  secubur  business,  exceptiiig  mch 
as  was  of  necessity  or  charity,  wj»  prohibited :  and  by  a  law  of  TheodiMdu, 
Senior,  and  another  by  Theodosius,  Junior,  no  public  games  ok  shows,  as. 
amusements  or  recreations,  were  permitted  to  be  practised  on  the  Sunday.  Sser 
Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ii.  Tit.  8.  JOe  Feriu,  Cod.  Justin.  lib.  lu.  Cod.  Thtoi^ 
lib.  XV.  De  Spectaculis^  Tit.  5.  Leg.  2.  But  the  day  was  consecrated  by,  all 
the  primitive  Christians  to  a  devout  and  regular  attendance  upon  the  i?Vriftt- 
tiea  of  public  worship,  and  other  religious  exerciies,  and,  at  Mr.  ni««g»«ri 
says  in  his  Christian  Antiquities,  ^^  they  spent  the  day  in  such  emplojiMQis 
as  were  proper  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  holding  religious  nisiiuUliss, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  several  parts  of  divine  service,  psalmody,  reading  U|e 
Scriptuxes,  preaching,  praying,  and  receiving  the  communion ;  and  such  was 
the  flaming,  nqal  of  those  pious  votasies^  that  nothing  but  sickness  at  m  gvist 
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Many  professors  of  Christianity,  however,  in  various      CftNt. 
places,    assembled   on   other  days  for   divine  worships.  ' 

They  likewise  met  on  the  seventh  or  sabbath-day,  but 
not  according  to  the  Jewish  rite,  which  induced  Justin 
to  say,  that  he  did  not  keep  the  sabbath  '. 

The  hour  of  meeting  was  sometimes  at  night,  and    Time. 
frequently  before   day-break.     Hence  the  assemblies  of 
the   Christians  were  called  antelucani^  and  themselves 
ImcifugiBy  light-haters,  by  way  of  reproach. 

The  Christians  assembled  either  in  the  houses  of  ?!«*•• 
private  persons,  in  upper  rooms,  baths,  porches,  and 
lecret  retreats;  or  in  the  cemeteries  and  sepulchres 
of  the  martyrs,  fn  order  that  their  zeal  might  be  in- 
flamed by  the  recollection  of  the  constancy  of  the  dead  ^. 
They  had  no  churches  or  buildings  set  apart  for  divine 
worship. 

The  mode  of  appdnting  an  assembly  was  by  private   Mode  <a 
eommtmication   through  the  ministers,  the  deacons,  or  ^sen^y! 
the  deaconesses.     As  yet  they  used  no  public  method 


Btj,  or  imprisonment  or  banishment,  could  detain  them  firom  it.** 
I,  Vd.  II.  Lib.  XX.  c.  2.  And  a  further  proof  of  the  sanctity  in 
they  held  the  Sabbath,  was  their  pious  and  sealous  observance  of  the 
flatnday  erening,  or  rather  fmai  nudnight  to  break  of  day  on  the  Sunday. 
lUs  time  the  early  Christians  spent  in  the  exercises  of  devotion ;  and  persons 
if  aD  zaaks  employed  it  in  preparation  for  the  Sunday.  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that,  in  many  places,  particularly  in  cities,  they  usually  had 
twice  a  day  in  the  churches,  and  that  the  evening  was  as  well  attended 
aa  te  momiDg  service ;  but  in  such  churches  as  had  no  evening  sermon,  there 
woe  atiU  the  evening  prayers ;  and  the  Christians  of  those  times  thought  them- 
tdvca  oUiged  to  attend  this  service  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  public  worship 
ad  udemnity  of  the  Lord*s  day :  and  the  better  to  enforce  this  observance 
•Bch  aa  were  ungodly  or  careless,  ecclesiastical  censures  were  inflicted 
diem,  whether  they  frequented  places  of  public  amusement,  or  spent  the 
4ay  m  indolenoe  at  home.  These  observations  upon  the  sanctity  and  duties  of 
Ihe  flimday  refer  chiefly  to  the  period  between  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  by 
Ihc  Apostles  and  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  Century :  and  it  is  consequently 
dai  period  of  time,  when  this  holy  day  might  be  expected  to  be  observed 
to  the  command  of  Christ  and  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ohoat.  The 
la  icfiencd  to  Bingham*s  Christian  Antiquities,  from  which  many  of 
icmarks  have  been  taken. 
7  Valesius  on  Eusebius.  '  Justin  contra  Tryphon.  Jud. 

*  TertnlUan,  Eusebius. 
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by  Striking  pieces  of  wood,  or  ringing  of  bells,  lest  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  should  be  known  to  the 
heathen. 

The  method  of  conducting  a  religious  meeting  is 
found  in  the  apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian, 
and  Eusebius.  It  principally  consisted  in  the  following 
particulars  ^ : 


1  From  what  is  left  us  on  record  in  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
some  other  very  andent  documents,  it  appears  that  the  course  observed  in  moat 
of  the  churches  was  as  follows : 

^^Afta  certain  introductory  prayers,  (with  the  ofiering  up  of  which  there  cbd 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sendee  commenced),  a  select  portion  of  Scripture  was  read 
by  one  or  other  of  the  deacons.     The  lesson  being  ended,  some  presbyter,  oCp 
after  the  appointment  of  bishops,  the  bishop,  addressed  himself  to  the  people 
in  a  grave  and  pious  discourse :  not,  as  it  should  seem,  composed  according  to 
the  rules  of  art,  but  recommending  itself  to  attention  and  respect  throof^  the 
unafiected  piety  and  fervent  seal  of  the  preacher.     In  this  discourse  the  multi- 
tude  were  exhorted  to  frame  their  lives  agreeably  to  the  word  which  they  bad 
heard  read,  and  to  embrace  every  occasion  of  proving  themselves   worthy 
disciples  of  that  divine  Master  whose  followers  they  professed  themselves  to 
be.     Some  general  prayers  (the  extemporaneous  efiiisions  of  a  mind  glowing 
with  divine  love)  were  then  offered  up  aloud  by  the  officiating  minister,  and 
repeated  after  him  by  the  people.     If  there  were  any  present  who  dedand 
themselves  to  be  commissioned  of  Qod.  to  make  known  his  will  to  the  people, 
persons  profiessing  themselves  to  be  prophets,  they  were  now  at  liberty  to 
address  Uie  congregation.    After  having  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  it  wag 
referred  to  the  acknowledged  prophets,  to  determine  whether  they  spake  under 
the  influence  of  a  mere  natural  impulse,  or  were  prompted  in  what  they  deli- 
vered by  a  divine  inspiration.    To  this  first  solemn  act  of  public  worah^ 
succeeded  a  second,  which  commenced  with  the  ofiering  of  certain  voluntaij 
gifts,  or  oblations,  which  all  those  who  were  possessed  of  sufficient  ability 
were  accustomed  to  bring  with  Uiem  and  present  to  the  elders.     From  what 
was  thus  offered,  the  presiding  minister  selected  so  much  as  might  appear  to 
him  to  be  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and  consecrated 
it  to  that  purpose  in  a  set  form  of  words ;  the  people  expressing  their  approval 
of  his  prayers  by  pronouncing  aloud  the  word  *•''  Amen,*'  at  the  conclusion  of 
them.    After  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  assembly  sat  down  to  a 
sober  and  a  sacred  repast,  denominated  the  feast  of  love.     In  this,  however^ 
the  same  order  was  not  observed  in  all  churches.    At  the  breaking  up  of  the 
assembly  the  brethren  and  sisters  exchanged  with  each  other  what,  from  its 
being  meant  as  a  token  of  mutual  good  will,  was  termed  the  kiss  of  peace.** 
Mosheim's  Commentaries  by  Vidal.    See  Bingham's  Origine*  EcclenasHettm 
Cave's  PHfmHve  Chrittianity.    Gothofred  Arnold  Be  Vtta  et  Moribtu  PrU 
morum  ChritHanorunu 
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Beading  a  portion  of  the  Old  or  Nefw  Testament  ^^T. 
by  the  reader.  Public  prayers,  which,  on  the  Lord^s  ■ 
day,  were  offered  up  standing.  This  custom  was  de- 
Tired  from  the  Jews,  who  had  their  staHones.  On  other 
days  prayer  was  made  on  the  knees,  and  toward  the 
East.  Prayers  were  read  by  the  minister  or  priest  in  a 
slated  form.  The  subjects  of  the  prayers  were,  for  the 
newly  baptized,  for  penitents  and  catechumens,  for  the 
faithful,  for  the  Emperors  and  their  officers,  for  peace,  &c. : 
the  people  uttering  aloud  at  the  end  of  the  prayers, 
«*  Amen.^ 

Singing  psalms  and  hymns  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God,  formed  another  part  of  the  service.  Pliny  says, 
^  the  Christians  in  their  assemblies  sang  hymns  to 
Christ  as  God.^^  Paul  also,  before  this  time,  mentions 
the  singing  of  psalms  and  h3rmns  and  spiritual  songs  *. 
Eidiortations  or  sermons  to  the  people  succeeded ;  called 
afterward  by  the  Greeks,  homilies.  They  were  upon 
some  select  passage  of  Scripture. 

The  oblation  of  the  eucharistical  bread  and  wine 
by  the  people  followed ;  the  consecration  of  it  by  prayer, 
and  the  distribution  to  the  faithful  and  baptized  in 
remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

Collections  of  alms  for  the  poor  and  sick,  for  widows, 
orphans,  and  captives,  for  those  condemned  to  the  mines, 
tmc  confessors  and  exiles,  were  then  made. 

Commemoration  of  the  martyrs  was  made  in  their 
cemeteries  after  public  prayers,  commonly  before  the 
Eudiarist,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death  (called  the 
birth-day  of  the  martyrs).  Such  days  were  in  process  of 
time  very  numerous. 

Public  censures  on  delinquents  and  offenders  were 
passed.  Tertullian  calls  them  chastisements  and  Divine 
eensures. 

A  mutual  salutation  took  place  after  prayers,  which 
practised  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles '.     It  was 


*  1  Cor.  sir.  26.  Eph.  v.  IIK  Col.  iU.  16.  '  Paul*8  Epistles. 
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called  the  holy  kiss  of  peace  and  brotherly  love,  and,  by 
Tertullian,  the  seal  of  prayer.  It  is  used  amoBg.the 
Greeks  to  this  day. 

They  also  took  a  sacrament  or  oath,  by  which  tbej 
bound  themselves  not  to  commit  adultery  or  robbery, 
not  to  break  a  promise,  nor  to  refuse  a  pledge  when 
demanded.  These  things  being  finished,  the  assembly 
then  had  liberty  oS  departing,  and  of  returning  to  the 
love-feast  which  was  held  afterward. 

The  love-feast  was  celebrated  on  the  Lord^s  day. 
Tertullian  calls  it  the  feast  of  the  Lord.  Pliny  obso-ves^ 
that  the  Christians  met  together  on  a  stated  day  to  eat 
bread  in  common,  and  in  a  harmless  manner.  Formerly 
the  love»feast  was  held  before  the  Eucharist,  in*  the 
evening,  in  imitation  of  Christ.  It  was  celebrated  in 
the  place  appointed  for  religious  meetings,  and  som^ 
times  over  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs.  Prsyers, 
spiritual  discourse,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  formed 
a  part  of  the  ceremony. 

The  intention  of  it  was  to  keep  alive  and  extend  a 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  fellow^ip;  and  from  tliia> 
desigii  it  was  called  ayairtj.  To  relieve  the  poor  w«e 
another  reason  for  its  celebration,  the  feast  being,  open 
to  them;  and  lastly,  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist. 

Respecting  the  administration  of  baptism,  the  fdl^^ 
lowing  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  same  wit- 
nesses. 

Infants  were  capable  of  receiving  baptism.  Thitt 
fact  is  clearly  and  plainly  stated  by  Ireneeus  and  Ter^ 
tullian.  The  latter  makes  mention  of  sponsors,  irhO' 
pledged  themselves  for  the  education  of  the  child  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity. 

There  was  an  antecedent  preparation  necessaiy  far 
adults,  who  were  called  by  various  appellations,  and 
passed  through  three  stages  or  degrees :  they  were  finrtr 
catechumens^  then  the  competetity  and  lastly  the  faUhful 
and  perfect*     Fasting,  austerities,  prayers,  confession  of 
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&ith,  jrenuaciation  of  the  devil,   &c.   always  preceded      C£NT. 
baptism  *.  --  

The  «time  of  admiaistering   this  rite  wad  generally    Time. 
that  which  was   considered   most   convenient:    but   the 
most  solemn  seasons  were  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover, 
md  o£  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  i.  e.  at  Lent  and  Whit- 
suntide. 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed  whenever  Place, 
it  was  proper  and  necessary,  viz.  in  fountains  and  rivers, 
in  bed,  in  houses,  or  in  prison.  It  has  been  said,  but 
with  no  great  reason,  that  it  was  also  performed  over 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs;  and  that  Faul'^s  expression 
*^  to  be  bi^tized,  yirip  rcSy  veiepmy  {or  or  over  the 
dead,**^  refers  to  such  occasions  ^. 

The  minister  who  performed  the  rite  was  generally    Minitter. 
the  head  of  the  church  to  which  the  catechumens  be- 
longed.    He  was  either  a  bishop  or  a  presbyter  ^. 

The  most  common  form  of  baptism  was  by  the  F<*"** 
immersioa  of  the  whole  body  in  water.  It  was  done 
thrice;  and  hence  is  derived  the  phrase  rpia  fiair- 
TioTfUMTay  thrcc  baptisms.  This  custom  is  retained  by 
the  Greeks.  The  invocation  of  the  Trinity  was  used, 
aoecMrding  to  the  form  prescribed  by  Christ. 

Aflter  baptism  succeeded  the  ancnnting  with  oil,  which 
is  noticed  by  Tertullian,  but  omitted  by  Justin.  The 
communion  of  the  Eucharist,  also,  immediately  followed 
the  rite  of  baptism,  but  only  to  adults:  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, however,  arose  the  communion  of  infants  in 
the  time  of  Augustine,  which  spread  almost  universally 
in  the  church.  The  tasting  of  honey  and  milk  by  the 
baptised  was  also  a  part  of  the  ceremony :  and,  lastly, 
prayers  were  offered  by  the  whole  assembled  church  for 
those  who  were  then  admitted  members  of  it. 

In  this  age  there  is  no  mention  made,  by  genuine 
writers^  on  Christianity,  of  excn'cism,  insufflation,  the  use 


«  TcftuUian  de  BmpU  capw  xix.  ^  1  Gar.  xv.  20^ 

*  Jttitin  Martyr,  Ignftttus,  TeriuUiin. 
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of  wax  lights,  chrism,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  cere- 
monies. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  had  several  common 
names ;  viz.  Eucharist,  Remembrance,  Communion,  As- 
sembling, Love-feast,  &c.  Irenseus  calls  it  an  Obla- 
tion, not  as  it  respected  Christ,  but  the  offering  of 
bread  and  wine  by  the  people  for  the  sacrament^. 

The  most  solemn  and  usual  time  of  celebrating  the 
Communion,  according  to  TertuUian  and  Justin,  was 
on  the  Lord^s  day.  In  some  places  on  Wednesdays 
or  Fridays,  and  even  daily,  and  frequently  early  in  the 
morning.     It  was  given  to  the  communicants  fasting. 

Persons  admitted  to  the  Communion  were  the  bap- 
tized, and  such  as  were  worthy  communicants.  Infants 
certainly  at  this  time  were  not  accepted.  To  the  sick 
and  those  that  kept  their  bed,  the  sacred  elements  in 
both  kinds  were  carried  by  the  minister®. 

Bread  and  wine  were  the  elements  then  used.  The 
bread  was  leavened,  and  was  of  the  same  kind  which 
was  used  at  the  love-feast,  or  given  to  the  poor.  The 
Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  I.,  by  the  command  of  which 
the  Catholics  use  unleavened  bread,  is,  therefore,  un- 
warranted by  Scripture  and  antiquity.  Moreover,  Justin 
says  the  wine  was  mixed  with  water;  but  not  by  any 
command  of  Christ,  as  Cyprian  observes.  In  his 
Apology,  Justin  calls  it  the  Eucharist  of  wine  and 
water. 

The  ministers  engaged  in  the  service  were  the  bishop, 
or  the  presbyter  or  priest,  who  consecrated  or  blessed 
the  sacred  elements;  and  the  deacon  or  deacons,  who 
distributed  them:  the  ministers  were  habited  in  simple 
and  plain  garments^. 

The  minister  celebrated  it  by  consecration,  i.  e.  by 
previous  prayer  and  exhortations  respecting  it  to  the 
people,  by  recitation  of  the  words  of  the  institution, 
breaking   the  bread,  distributing   the  elements   to   the 


7  Irc&vus,  lab,  it.  cap.  32. 
^  Valesius  on  Eusebius. 


'  Justiii,  Irencus,  Eusebius. 
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oommonicaAts,    and   lastly,    he    concluded   the    whole     ^^^< 
sorice  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  l 

The  people  prepared  themselves  for  receiving  the 
communion  by  private  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  hearing 
the  word.  They  reclined,  or  sat  at  the  sacred  table, 
which,  from  its  use,  was  called  the  communion  table  ^ : 
after  receiving  the  sacrament  they  returned  thanks,  and 
gave  alms. 

The  remainder  of  the  bread  and  wine  was  reserved 
for  the  love-feast,  or  given  to  the  poor  and  the 
sick. 

To   exercise  the  discipline  toward   the  lapsed  was   ^^j^^^Jl 
the   duty  of  the  priest   or  bishop.     He  corrected,   re-   Upaedand 
buked,  softened,  or  endeavoured  to  convert  those  who   I*'^**^*- 
fdl  into  sin.     He  did  this  by  admonitions,   intreaties, 
and  punishments'. 

A  public  confession  of  the  crime  by  the  delinquent, 
was  a  part  of  the  discipline;  it  was  requisite,  also, 
that  this  confession  be  attended  with  proper  external 
signs  of  repentance,  as  prostration,  tears,  fasting,  ab- 
juring it,  &c.  Tertullian  says,  that  penitents  were 
dothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

The  period  of  excommunication  was  regulated  by 
the  offence  and  the  state  of  mind  of  the  penitent.  It 
was  not  at  this  time  fixed  by  any  canons.  The  lapsed 
were  sometimes  restored  by  the  intercession  of  the 
martyrs  when  in  prison.  Tertullian  mentions,  that  of- 
fenders were  accustomed  to  beg  libellos  pads  from 
fuch  as  were  suffering  for  their  faith  in  Christ'. 


>  The  Ronuii  Catholics  call  it  the  altar  because  their  priest  sacrifices  Christ 
diawn,  aa  oft  as  the  Eucharist  is  administered. 

*  Eusebius  from  Clemens  Alexandiinus. 

>  The  lapsed  were  those  who  committed  the  sins  which  Christians  bound 
diODaelvet  to  forsake.  The  principal  were  idolatry,  or  apostacy,  murder, 
adollery,  theft,  Ac  Whoever  was  guilty  of  any  crime  of  this  nature,  forfeited 
hfe  fellowship  with  Christians,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  until  he 
was  itstoied  by  penitence,  confession,  and  renunciation  of  hia  sin.  The  iibetti 
paeU  were  certificates  of  peace  and  union  granted  by  the  martyrs  and  confessors. 
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The  nature  of  excommunicatioa  was  humiliating. 
Offenders  were  not  permitted  to  approach  the  Sacrament 
until  their  confession  was  complete.  The  rigour  of  the 
discipline  was  afterward  increased,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  be  at  public  prayers,  and  hearing  of  the 
word.  The  term  telecommunication^  is  not  found  in 
Justin,  Irenaeus,  or  Tertullian;  but  the  lapsed  a]^ 
said  to  be  bound,  to  be  put  from  the  Churchy  or  to 
be  cast  out  of  the  Church. 

After  the  performance  of  the  required  discipline, 
part  of  which  consisted  in  renouncing  the  sin,  snd 
intreating  pardon  from  the  bishop,  priest,  and  the  whole 
congregation,  the  penitents  received  absolution  or  for- 
giveness, and  were  publickly  reconciled  to  the  Church 
before  the  whole  assembly.  Solemn  prayers  were  then 
made  for  them,  and  they  received  the  imposition  of 
hands.  The  most  solemn  time  of  reconciliation  was 
before  the  passover. 

The  origin  of  various  other  rites  may  be  traced  to 
the  end  of  this  century,  when  Tertullian  wrote. 

There  were,  at  this  period  of  time,  no  other  fes- 
tivals than  the  Lord'^s  day.  Lent,  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  the  eve  before  such  days.  The  exact  day  of  the 
passover,  or  the  death  of  our  Lord,  was  then  much 
disputed;  and  the  controversy  respecting  it  continued 
for  some  time  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  anni- 
versaries of  the  death  of  the  martyrs  were  soon  added 
to  the  above  festivals. 

The  time  of  fasting  was  left  free,  as  well  as  the 
length  of  the  fasts:  the  most  solemn  occasion  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  crucifixion.  Some  persons  fasted  one 
day,  others  nunre,  and  others  partially  the  whole  week. 
Some  also  fasted  on  Wednesday,  and  others  on  Friday, 
and  always  till  after  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  on 
the  day  of  their  fast^. 

Prayer   was    at    first   usually   made   to   the   Ettit. 


*  Justin,  Irencus,  Tertullian,  Cusebiu*. 
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TertttUum  says  because  the  East  is,  in   Scripture,  a     CENT, 
figure   of   Christ.      The    Jews   always   turned   to  the         ^' 
West. 

There   were    also  frequent    prayers  and   oblations   Supend- 
on  account  of  the  dead,  and,  by  some,  even  on  account 
of  the  martyrs' ;  but  it  is  probable  that  TertuUian,  who 
mentions  this  circumstance,  means  only  a  remembrance 
of  them^ 

The  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  forehead  began 
now  to  be  adopted  at  going  out  and  coming  in,  and 
on  the  most  common  occasions. 

The  love-feasts,  or  feasts  of  charity,  which  have  just 
been  mentioned,  and  which  were  held  on  Sunday,  began 
now  to  be  celebrated  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  some 
fflustrious  martyr,  at  funerals,  at  marriages,  and  on 
birth  days,  &c. 

Christians  abstained  fit>m  eating  blood  or  any  thing 
strangled,  not  only  out  of  regard  to  the  apostolicad 
eonmand,  but  also  to  absolve  themselves  from  the 
calumnious  imputations  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  custom  of  carrying  the  consecrated  sjrmbols 
of  the  Eucharist  as  blessings  to  the  sick  or  absent, 
to  strangers  or  travellers,  and  many  other  things  of 
this  nature,  were  superstitiously  instituted:  they  were 
harmless  in  themselves,  but  they  soon  brought  about 
the  abuse  of  religion  and  the  increase  of  enthusiasm. 

There  are  likewise  many  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  are  said  to  have  been  invented  in  this  age, 
which  derive  support  only  from  false  tradition,  or 
from  the  supposititious  works  of  the  Apostles,  Clemens 
Roman  us,  and  the  early  bishops  of  Rome ;  viz.  feasts 
m  honour  of  the  Virgin   Mary,   reverence  for   relics. 


«  See  Note  5,  page  229. 

*  Ai  a  witneas  of  heta  which  occurred  under  his  own  eye,  IVrtuUian 
credit :  but  even  in  that  early  age  of  the  Church  this  eminent  man 
begin  to  be  infected  with  superstition.  He  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  sect  of 
the  Montanists,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the  third  century. 
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CENT,      abstinence  from  meat,   auricular    confession,    monastic 

vows,  pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  &c. 

2>*^*«*  It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  the  precepts 

and  duties  of  piety  toward  God,  and  charity  toward 
men,  eminently  flourished  among  the  genuine  Christians 
of  this  century.  They  used  the  afiectionate  names  of 
brother  and  sister  in  addressing  each  other,  which  cu»» 
tom,  probably,  induced  Clemens  to  adopt  the  word 
Fraternity,  instead  of  Church. 

They  prayed  for  their  enemies,  and  for  their 
conversion.  They  offered  up  prayers  also  for  the 
Heathen  Emperors  and  Magistrates,  and  subjected  them- 
selves with  due  humility  to  them  in  things  indifferait 
and  unconnected  with  religion.  They  applied  themselves 
diligently  to  understand  the  word  of  God:  this  was 
done  even  by  young  women  and  female  servants  while 
spinning  or  engaged  in  other  sedentary  work^.  The 
Christians  were  also  studious  to  practise  hospitality^ 
veracity,  candour,  beneficence,  and  other  virtues.  They 
engaged  likewise  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  attenticm 
in  alleviating  the  misery  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  of 
captives,  and  of  the  poor  and  aged.  They  carefully 
abstained  from  being  present  at  the  theatrical  sports 
and  spectacles  of  their  heathen  neighbours. 


V.     Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  episcopal  prerogative  is  indubitably  conspicu- 
ous in  this  age.  It  is  seen  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria 
after  the  decease  of  Mark.  It  is  equally  evident  in 
the  Churches  of  Rome,  Antioch,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
This  point  is  fully  confirmed  by  Jerome,  and  by 
many  documents  of  this  and  the  following  century. 

The  credit  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  by  which  the 
episcopal  authority  is  supported,  is  considered  sound, 
by  Archbishop  Usher,    Vossius,    Hammond,    Pearson, 

7  Tatian. 
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Bereridge,   and  others.     But  Blondell,   Salmasius.  and     €ENT. 
Dallaeus,  receive  only  seven  as  genuine,  and  these  they      . 
think  are  interpolated. 

There  are  on  this  subject  several  controversies,  viz. 
Whether  the  bishops  presided  over  considerable  districts 
or  only  over  particular  Churches  ?  Whether  they  were 
ooly  the  first  in  rank  in  the  chapter  or  presbytery, 
the  pTitpariH  and  pmesidentes  of  the  ministry,  and 
not  the  rulers  in  the  government  of  the  Church? 
Whether  they  were  not  presidents  from  reverence  due 
to  their  age,  and  to  persons  who  had  lived  so  near  the 
apostolical  times,  and  for  the  sake  of  order,  rather  than 
from  any  apostolical  institution  ?  Whether  the  episcopal 
power  continued  the  same,  or  was  augmented  toward  the 
end  of  this,  or  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  ? 

No  other  ecclesiastical  orders  were  known  in  this   ^^^^Jl^L, 
century,   except    bishops,    priests    or    presb3rter8,    and   anddea- 
deaoons '.     There  were  no  distinct  lower  orders  of  sub-   ""*■• 
deacons,  exorcists,  acolyths,  &c.     The  higher  degrees  of 
codesiastical  dignity,  as  archbishops,  archdeacons,  &c., 
were  also  unknown.     There  is  a  controversy,  however, 
respecting  the  name  of  patriarch,   for  in   the  time   of 
Adrian,  and  therefore  in  this  century,  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  was  so  denominated. 

There  is  no  ve^ige  whatever  in  this  age  among  TheBliho 
approved  writers,  of  a  pope  or  universal  bishop.  Papa,  ^ 
or  father,  was  a  common  name  for  a  bishop.  The 
biibops  of  the  Roman  See  being  eminent  for  sanctity 
and  martyrdom,  as  well  as  great,  by  the  influence  of  the 
city,  obtained  the  first  rank,  but  had  no  real  authority 
over  other  churches.  Victor  began,  toward  the  end  of  this 
century,  to  arrogate  some  superiority  to  himself^;  but 
the  Churches  of  Asia,  of  Ephesus,  and  of  France,  re- 
buked the  Roman  bishop  and  dissented  from  him  \ 


*  Clemens  Alexandrindt,    and    Roaianus,    Polyctfp,    Igiuitias,  Jtuitin, 
IiouBiu,  and  TertuHian.  '  Euaebiut. 

*  ^  The  most  perfect  equality  prevailed  among  all  the  churefaef  in  point 
of  lights  and  power,  each  of  them  preaeribing  for  itself,  at  any  time,  aeoording 

Q  ^ 
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In  the  above  sense,  and  in  no  other,  Irenaeus  assigns 
more  authority  and  influence  to  the  Roman  See,  and 
Tertullian  calls  the  bishop  pontifeo!  nuunmus. 

The  government  of  every  church  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  When  met 
together,  they  formed  a  college  or  assembly,  and  by 
their  coimsel  the  church  was  ruled.  We  do  not  find 
that  the  elders  of  the  people  or  the  laity  had  a  place  in 
the  assembly,  except  in  the  African  Church. 

The  duty  of  the  deacons  was  to  take  care  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  those  in  prison,  to  arrange  the 
offerings  of  the  people  on  the  table,  to  distribute  the 
Eucharist,  &c. 

Deaconesses  were  also  employed  from  the  apostolical 
age.  They  ministered  in  the  baptism  of  women,  iq 
attending  captives  and  the  sick,  of  their  own  sex.  This 
order  lasted  until  the  twelfth  centui'y. 

Various  churches  were  confederated  together,  and 
canons  and  regulations  were  made  for  the  common  good. 
This  fact  appears  from  the  synods  and  councils  which 
began  now  to  be  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Christian 
world. 


to  its  own  will  and  judgment,  such  laws  and  legidations  as  its  circumstaaocs 
appeared  to  demand :  nor  does  this  age  supply  us  with  a  single  instance  of 
any  church  assuming  to  itself  any  thing  like  a  right  of  dominion  or  command 
over  others.  An  ancient  custom,  however,  obtained,  of  attributing  to  thiMe 
churches  which  had  been  founded  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  a  sapenor 
degree  of  honour  and  a  more  exalted  dignity  ;  on  which  account  it  was,  for  the 
most  part,  usual,  when  any  dispute  arose  respecting  principles  and  teneti, 
for  the  opinion  of  these  churches  to  be  asked  ;  as  also,  for  those  who  entend 
into  a  discussion  of  any  matters  connected  with  religion,  to  refer,  in  suppoit  of 
their  positions,  to  the  voice  of  the  apostolic  churches."  Moshdm's  Gooi- 
mentaries. 

St.  Augustine,  writing  to  Boniface,  bishop  of  Rome,  says,  ^'  the  pastonl 
care  is  common  to  all  who  hold  the  office  of  a  bishop,  although  you  ate 
placed  on  a  higher  pinnacle  of  the  watch  tower."  Aug.  cont,  Epitt  ReUfg* 
in  Prof  at.  ad  Bonijac.  St.  Cyprian  observes,  that  the  corps  of  bishops  fonned 
one  body,  united  by  mutual  concord  and  unity,  that  if  any  of  the  body  taught 
heresy,  and  began  to  lay  waste  and  scatter  the  flock  of  Christ,  the  leat  imme. 
diately  came  to  its  rescue.  For  although  there  were  many  pastozt ,  tbey  M 
but  one  flock,  and  every  one  was  bound  to  take  care  of  the  sheep  of  Christ, 
which  he  had  puxchaacd  with  his  blood.     Cypr.  Ep.  68,  ad  SUph.  p.  178. 
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The  Qrdination  of  the  clergy  was  twofold,  by  election      CENT 
or  suffrage,  in  which  the  laity  had  a  voice ;  and,  which      - 
was  the  most  common  method,   by  the  imposition  of  <^><du>«^ 
hands    by  the    bishop.      The  distinction  between    the 
ckigy  and  the  laity  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  Romanus 
to  the  Corinthians.     The  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in 
the   Boman   Church,  viz.  unction,   the   use  of  patins, 
dialices,  stoles,  &c.,  were  unknown  at  this  period. 

Not  to  mention  many  other  particulars,  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  was  not  sanctioned  by  any  law,  though 
there  are  a  few  individual  examples  to  be  found.  In 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  toward  the  end  of  this  age, 
Pinytus,  bishop  of  Crete,  wished  to  impose  this  yoke 
upon  his  clergy,  but  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  in- 
tofered,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  depart  from  the 
Gospel'. 

VI.    Heretics. 

The  most  remarkable  were  the  following : 

Satuminus,  who  troubled  the  Churches  of  Antiocli   Satuminui 
ad  Syria.      He  was  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus   and 
Menander,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Basilides  Alexandrinus  was  of  the  same  school,  and   Baiilidct. 
lived  much  about  the  same  time. 

Carpocrates,   a    Platonic   philosopher,   cotemporary   Carpo- 
with  the  two  former,  diffused  the  same  tenets. 

Valentine  of  Egypt,   being  disappointed  of  a  bi-   Valentine. 
ihoprick,  became  a  heresiarch,  and  spread  his  pestilent 
opinions  at  Rome  and  through  Asia  and  Africa,  about 
▲.  D.  150,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.     He  is  ac- 
counted the  parent  of  the  Gnostic  heresy. 

The  Gnostics  were  a  baneful  progeny,  sprung  from   Th«  Gnoi- 
the  above-named  heretics,  Simon,  Menander,  Satuminus, 
Basilides,  Carpocrates,  and   Valentine;    but  Hammond 
and  other  writers  think  they  existed   in  the  Apostles^ 


^  EuKbius,  Ifisi,  iv.  23. 
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days,  and  that  their  heresy  is  opposed  in  certain  pas* 
sages  of  Scripture^.  They  diflTered  in  certain  particu- 
lars from  each  other,  though  they  retained  a  commcm 
name,  which  pride  and  arrogance  had  at  first  suggested. 
It  was  derived  from  ypwais^  signifying  a  sublime  degree 
of  wisdom  and  doctrine,  to  which  they  pretended  *. 

Hermogenes  taught  in  Africa  about  the  middle  of 
this  century.  He  blended  the  Stoic  philosophy  with 
Christianity,  and,  among  other  vagaries,  asserted  that 
matter  was  co-eternal  with  God. 

Cerdon,  of  the  same  school  as  Simon  and  Menander, 
leaving  Syria,  came  to  Rome  and  disseminated  his  doc- 
trines toward  the  close  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Hyginus. 

Marcion,  the  son  of  a  bishop,  came  from  Pontus :  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Cerdon.  Having  ruined  a  young  lady, 
he  was  forbidden  the  sacrament.  He  then  separated 
from  the  Christians,  and  diffused  his  heretical  opinions 
with  great  industry  at  Rome  and  other  places,  about 
the  time  of  Justin  and  Poly  carp. 

Secundus,  Ptolemy,  Marcus,  Colarbasus,  and  Hera- 
deon,  were  cotemporary  with  the  above.  They  spread 
the  same  impious  doctrines  as  Valentine,  and  were  noto- 
rious also  for  the  practice  of  magic  arts^. 

Lucian  and  Apelles  were  the  disciples  of  Marcion, 
and  chief  among  his  followers.  Their  converts  were 
generally  called  after  the  name  of  Marcion^. 

3  CoL  u.  0.    1  Tim.  vi.  20.    1  John  u.  18. 

*  The  Gnostics  taught  that  there  were  numerous  (fohm  or  emanatioas  ftom 
the  Deity,  and  they  gave  very  fanciful  and  mystical  interpretationt  to  ti» 
Scriptures.  They  held  that  the  world  was  made  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  that 
evil  resided  in  matter,  or  that  all  bodies  were  inherently  vicious  and  depxm^ted. 
They  imagined  a  continual  contest  between  good  and  malignant  spirits  re- 
specting man,  his  affairs,  and  the  world  in  general.  They  disre^uded  all 
social  relations,  and  believed  not  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  they  MflfiwuH 
that  spirit  must  triumph  over  matter  or  the  body,  and  hence  they  denied  tfas 
humanity  of  Christ,  although  they  admitted  that  he  was  the  Son  of  G<kU 
See  Irensus,  TertulUan,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Epiphamua, 
Mosheim's  Commentaries,  Ittigius,  &c. 

^  Ireneus,  Tertullian,  and  Epiphanius. 
'  *  For  very  curious  and  learned  information  upon  the  heresies  of  the  Fiist 
and  Second  Centuries,  the  jeader  is  referred  to  Mosheim^s  Commentaries  and 
Ittigius  de  HtcreHarchu, 
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Tatian,  a  Syrian,  well  versed  in  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, was  converted  at  Rome  by  Justin,  and  wrote  a 
useful  work;  but  after  the  martyrdom  of  Justin,  he  Taiian. 
Tetumed  into  the  East,  and  having  imbibed  much  of 
the  pernicious  heresy  of  Marcion  and  Valentine,  he 
endeavoured  to  spread  his  new  opinions  very  widely^. 

Montanus,  of  Fepuza  in  Phrygia,  lived  about  the  Monunus. 
time  of  Aurelius,  Commodus,  or  Antoninus  Pius,  Em- 
perors of  Rome.  He  assumed  the  appearance  of  great 
austerity  of  life  and  the  disguise  of  the  prophetical 
unction.  He  formed  and  disseminated  his  heresy  with 
the  assistance  of  two  females,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla, 
whom  he  called  prophetesses.  The  poisonous  doctrine 
of  this  man  spread  over  Asia.  His  most  famous  fol- 
lowers were  Theodotus,  Patroclus,  and  Artemon ;  and 
even  Tertullian  himself  was  fascinated  by  his  austerity 
and  sanctity^.  His  disciples  were  called  Phrygians^ 
Cataphrygians,  and  Fepuzians,  from  the  place  of  his 
residence. 

Praxeas  also  spread  his  heresy  from  Asia  to  Rome    Pnxeas. 
toward  the  end  of  this  century^.     He  was  head  of  the 
Patropassians. 

Theodotus,   a  tanner   of  Byzantium,  when   Victor    Theodotus 
was  bishop  of  Rome,  uttered  many  blasphemies  against 
Christ,  and  was  ejected  by  Victor  from  the  communion. 
Artemon,  who  raised  a  sect  about  the  beginning  of  the 
oext  century,  was  his  disciple. 

For  an  account  of  the  Sethites,  Florinians,  Cainites, 
and  many  others,  as  well  as  for  further  particulars  re- 
specting those  above-mentioned,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Tertul- 
lian, and  Theodoret. 

These  heresies,  taken  collectively,  opposed  the  whole 
of  the  Christian  religion.     Some  denied  the  validity  of 


'  Epiphanius.  The  foUowen  of  Tadan  were  adkd  after  him  TaHanUts  g 
«,  fiom  their  fastings,  celibacy,  and  abstinence,  EncratUety  *■  tempeiale;* 
Bifdroparasiaicsy  ^  water-drinkers  ;*  and  Apotactkt^  '  venouncers.* 

*  Ekuehins.  »  Tertullian. 
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Gsm.     the  Scripture/  the   Law,  the   Prophets,   and  the   apo- 
-  stolical  writings,  either  as  to  their  authority,  or  suflC- 

ciency;  others  controverted  the  nature  of  God  the 
Creator;  others  the  Trinity,  and  others  the  person  of 
Christ;  some  the  free  will  of  man,  and  some  the  doc* 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  through  grace;  some 
entertained  erroneous  opinions  on  sanctification  and  good 
works;  some  on  marriage,  baptism,  the  Eucharist^ 
fasting,  8ec.  with  many  superstitions. 

VII.     Translations  of  the  Scbiptubes. 

A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek 
Spiac  into  Sjrriac  was  made  by  an  unknown  author.  The 
Syrians  say  that  it  was  done  by  Mark  the  Evangelist. 
Learned  writers  agree  that  it  was  done  not  long  after 
the  apostolical  times.  The  General  Epistles  and  the 
Revelations*  were  at  first  wanting,  but  were  afterward 
supplied  to  this  version*. 
Lfttin.  Latin  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were 

used  in  the  Roman  Church.  By  collating  passages  of 
Scripture  found  in  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  &c.,  it  appears 
that  there  were  several  versions.  They  were  prepared 
from  the  Greek,  not  from  the  Hebrew.  That  which 
is  called  the  Italic,  or  old  Vulgate,  was  the  most 
celebrated. 
Oxcek.  Greek  or  Hellenistic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament 

were  made  in  this  century^.  The  first  by  Aquila  of 
Pontus,    who,   being   excommunicated,   became  a   Jew, 


'  '^  The  old  Syriac  ▼ersion  contains  only  the  four  Gospeb,  the  Acts  of  itm 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  including  that  to  the  Hebrews,  die  Ffatt 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of 
St  James.*'    Bishop  Marsh's  Michaelis. 

*  The  Syrian  Church  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India  affirms,  that  Uie 
Gospels,  Matthew  at  least,  were  originaUy  written  in  Syriac,  and  translated 
into  Greek.  See  a  curious  eonversaiion  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Budianan's 
Researches,  p.  114. 

'  The  Hellenistic  is  the  Greek  language  written  with  Hebraic  and  Sjrim 
idioms  and  words. 
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He  made  a  literal  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign 

rf  Adrian.  ««.«_ 

The  second  was  done  by  Theodotion,  an  Ephesian, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus.  He 
was  a  Jewish  proselyte  from  the  Marcion  heresy.  He 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  completed  his  work 
with  great  fidelity. 

The  third  by  Symmachus,  a  Samaritan.  Epiphanius 
relates  that  he  was  a  Jewish  proselyte ;  Jerome  says  he 
was  an  Ebionite.  He  also  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  with  great  accuracy. 

The  object  of  these  men  was  doubtless  hostile  to 
Christianity;  but  it  was  overruled  to  the  extension  of 
the  Gk>8pel:  for  this  wider  circulation  of  the  Bible 
served  to  excite  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  religion  gene- 
taDj,  which  terminated,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  do,  in 
iSivour  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

There  were,  also,  in  addition  to  those  just  men- 
tioned, the  versions  of  Jerusalem  and  Nicopolis,  which 
Origen  brought  to  light  in  his  Hexapla  some  years 
after. 

VIII.    Pkesecutions. 

The  same  causes  which  excited  the  animosity  of 
the  Heathen  in  the  former  age  still  existed.  The 
ealumnies  invented  against  the  Christians  continued 
unabated.  They  were  declared  guilty  of  atheism  and 
of  contempt  of  magistrates,  and  accounted  men-eaters. 
As  the  Christians  continued  to  increase  in  great  num- 
bers, the  fears  of  the  Heathen  for  their  gods  propor- 
tionably  augmented.  The  cry  was  universal,  "  Throw 
Ae  Christians  to  the  lions.*"^ 

The   persecution   under   Trajan  was   of  long   con-    The  third 
tmuance.     It  lasted  to  a.  d.  II7.     This  persecution  is   P*'*^**  ^ 
reekoned    the   third.      Toward   the    close    of   Trajan^s 
reign  its  severity  somewhat  abated  througli  the  evident 
innocence   of  the   sufierers.     While   this   tempest   con- 
tinued its  rage,  neither  age,  sex,  nor  rank,  was  spared. 
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A  long  list  of  fictitious  martyrs  is  given  by  cfeduloos 
writers. 

The  fourth  persecution  commenced  with  the  reign 
of  Adrian^,  a.  d.  118.  In  its  nature  it  was  cruel  and 
bloody.  Multitudes  of  martyrs  of  every  rank  and  of 
both  sexes  underwent  almost  unheard  of  torments. 

It  began  at  Rome,  and  extended  through  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia.  Tertullian  relates  that  the  Christians 
endured  their  torments  with  the  greatest  constancy* 
During  nine  or  ten  years  vast  numbers  perished.  The 
prince  at  length  relented,  and  issued  an  edict  to  stop 
the  career  of  cruelty  and  death.  It  was  sent  to  Minndus 
Fundanus  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  where  the  persecution 
was  chiefly  raging.  This  edict  was  affixed  by  Justin 
Martyr  to  his  second  Apology. 

This  favourable  change  must  be  partly  attributed 
to  the  Epistle  of  Serenus  Granius,  governor  of  Asia,  in 
behalf  of  the  innocent  Christians,  and  to  the  Apologies 
of  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  teachers  of  the  Church  at 
Athens,  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  when  he  was 
at  that  city. 

Lampridius  says,  that  Adrian  was  so  much  mollified, 
and  changed,  that  he  intended  to  have  built  a  temple 
to  Christ. 

Barcochebas  the  Jew,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  afterward,  violently  afflicted  the  Christians, 
and  wherever  he  and  his  followers  had  influence,  they 
dragged  them  to  torments  and  death ;  but  he  at  length 
expiated  his  crimes  by  merited  punishment. 

A  persecution  began  a.  d.  139,  under  the  Roman 
penectttioii.  jjmperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  acquainted  with 
Christianity,  but  valued  himself  entirely  upon  his  kQow« 
ledge  of  philosophy  ^,  It  continued  during  the  reigns 
of  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  and  Lucius 
Verus.  Some  authors  assert  diat  no  persecuting  edict 
was  issued  by   Antoninus.      It   is  certain,  that   much 
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^  Blair  has  fixed  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  penecutioa  a.  o.  203. 
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Christian  blood  was  spilt  in  the  prorinces,  by  the  pro- 
consuls and  the  fury  of  the  mob;  but  the  Emperors 
migfat  not  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  mischief. 
Eusebius  relates  that  Justin  Martyr  suflTered  at  this 
time.  It  is  certain  that  these  princes  were  not  men  of 
Uderating  dispositions  ^.  The  odium  against  the  Chris^ 
tians,  ami  the  superstitions  of  the  Heathens,  were  the 
moring  causes  of  their  hatred  and  cruelty.  The  cause 
of  the  national  calamities,  which  happened  about  this 
time,  was  charged  upon  the  Christians.  The  perse- 
cution extended  through  the  Roman  empire,  in  Italy, 
France,  (xermany,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Justin  Martyr  wrote  two  Apologies  for  Christianity; 
one  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  Rome,  and  the  other  to 
Antoninus  Pius.  The  order  of  these  Apologies  is  in- 
verted.    The  second  was  written  first. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Apollinaris  of  Hiera- 
polis,  were  also  apologists  for  Christianity.  Athenagoras, 
a  Christian  philosopher,  also  undertook  to  write  in  the 
sune  cause. 

A  cessation,  for  a  short  time,  of  the  horrors  of  the 
persecution  was  granted  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
by  whose  rescript  the  accused  Christians  were  set  at 
liberty  and  the  infcnrmers  punished.  In  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  a  miraculous  shower  of  rain  refreshed 
the  Roman  army  when  greatly  exhausted,  and  the 
thunder  which  accompanied  it  so  terrified  their  enemies, 
the  Marcomanni,  that  the  Romans  obtained  a  complete 
rictcny,  and  the  whole  success  was  attributed  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers.  The  Emperor,  in  his 
letters  to  the  Senate,  immediately  interdicted  any  accu- 
mtiatk  against  the  Christians,  and  permitted  them  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  ^. 
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IX.    Martyrs. 


It  is  impossible  to  name  all  the  various  martyrs^ 
who,  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  suffered  the  pains  of  death. 
They  were  of  every  age  and  dignity,  and  of  both  sexes. 
During  the  three  persecutions  their  number  was  immense. 

In  the  reign  of  Trajan  the  most  remarkable  were 
the  following: 

Simeon  Cleophas,  who  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem^ 
above  100  years  old. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  was  carried  to  Rome  anil 
torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  a.  d.  107^. 

Anacletus,  bishop  of  Rome.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  same  person  as  Cletus. 

Euaristus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  vast  number  of 
priests  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  Many  fabulous 
things  are  related  of  the  martyrdom  of  Clemens 
Romanus. 

In  the  reign  of  Adrian  the  martyrs  were  no  less 
distinguished  by  their  constancy  than  by  their  numbers. 

Tertullian  relates  that  when  Arrius  Antoninus  was 
proconsul  of  Asia,  during  a  grievous  persecution,  all 
the  Christians  of  the  city  spontaneously  gathered  round 
his  tribunal,  as  if  to  offer  themselves  for  martyrdom, 
on  which  he  said  in  astonishment,  "  O  miserable  people, 
if  ye  wish  so  greatly  for  death,  ye  shall  have  precipices 
and  halters.*" 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  successors 
the  most  celebrated  martyrs  were, 

Photinus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France,  whom  Irenaeus 
succeeded.  Respecting  the  martyrdom  of  Photinus  there 
is  extant  a  letter  from  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
addressed  to  their  brethren  through  Asia  and  Phrygia; 
it  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  and  is  most  worthy  of  being 
read. 

Justin  Martyr,  whose  death  Eusebius  places  under 
Antoninus,  but  others  later. 

*  IrcnsDUs. 
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Poljcarp,  biahop  of  Smyrna.     He  was  above  100      CENT. 


jesn  old.  He  was  ordained,  according  to  Baronius, 
▲•  ]>.  82,  by  John  the  Apostle.  He  professed  to  the 
proconsul  of  Asia,  Statins  Quadratus,  that  he  had 
served  Christ  86  years;  but  Valesius  and  others  un- 
derstand this  of  the  years  of  his  life.  A  variety  of 
interesting  circumstances  relative  to  his  death  and  last 
words,  may  be  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Church  of 
Smjnma  to  the  Churches  of  Pontus,  preserved  by 
Eusebius. 

A  celebrated  martyr  also  was  Apollonius,  a  Roman 
iouiloir.  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  servant  in  the 
mgn  of  Commodus;  by  the  edict  of  Antoninus  the 
■ervant'^s  legs  were  broken,  and  the  master  was  be- 
beaded. 

Eusebius  enumerates  other  eminent  martyrs  under 
M.  Aurelius,  at  the  close  of  the  letter  from  Smyrna.  It 
b  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  many  improbable 
things  related  in  the  martyrologies,  and  not  a  few  have 
been  palpably  invented  in  later  times  ^. 

Martyrdom  was  esteemed  glorious.  The  sepulchres 
of  the  martyrs  were  held  in  the  highest  respect  and 
leverence.  Their  bodies  were  sedulously  obtained  from 
dieir  murderers  and  religiously  buried,  commonly  in 
places  where  the  Christians  might  safely  assemble :  any 
part  of  their  bodies,  which  survived  the  fury  of  the 
beasts  or  of  the  flames,  was  carefully  gathered  up  and 
deposited  in  the  earth.  But  the  account  of  the  Roman 
writers,  that  there  were  caves,  catacombs,  and  crypts, 
full  of  their  remains,  and  that  they  were  dug  up  in 
the  fcdlowing  century,  and  preserved  by  the  pious  zeal 
of  the  faithAil,  is  too  extravagant  for  belief. 

A  commemoration  of  the  martyrs  was  annually 
made  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death,  probably  with 
a  panegyric  upon  their  holy  and  useful  lives.  This 
custom   was   derived    from   the   Greeks,    who,    in   this 
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CENT,      manner,   perpetuated   the   memory   of   their   illustrious 
'         men. 

Public  assemblies  were  held  at  their  tombs ;  but  the 
cemeteries  were  common  to  all  the  faithful,  and  not 
appropriated  to  the  martyrs  only. 

The  martyrs  and  confessors,  when  in  prison,  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  granting  letters  of  peace  to  the 
lapsed  and  penitent,  by  which  the  rigour  of  canonical 
punishment  was  remitted,  and  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  procured. 

In  this  century  there  is  no  mention  made  of  wor- 
shipping or  swearing  by  relics ;  nothing  is  said  of  placing 
them  under  the  altar,  or  of  making  offerings  to  them,  or 
to  the  shrines  pf  the  dead.  We  do  not  read  in  autbors^ 
of  those  times  that  the  places  where  they  were  laid  were 
ever  supernaturally  revealed,  or  that  any  miracles  were 
wrought  by  them,  or  of  any  efficacy  they  had  in  curing 
diseases,  &c.  Such,  however,  is  the  belief  of  the  Romish 
Church.  But  an  opposite  opinion  may  be  formed  from 
the  diligent  care  with  which  the  Christians  buried  every 
part  of  the  body  of  a  martyr  in  the  earth,  with  solemn 
rites,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  Nor  is  any 
mention  made  of  the  invocation  of  martyrs,  or  of  rdU- 
gious  worship  being  paid  to  them.  The  valuable  letters 
from  Smyrna  in  Eusebius  are  a  sufficient  testimony  upon 
this  point. 


X.    Doctors  and  Ecclesiastical  Weiters. 

The  divines  of  Magdeburg  have  given  a  complete 
list  of  the  authors  of  this  age  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  with  their  history,  writings,  abilities,  &c.  The 
most  eminent,  who  are  numbered  with  the  Fathers, 
and  whose  writings  or  fragments  have  come  down  to  us 
with  any  degree  of  celebrity,  are  the  following : 
Ignatius.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  a  dis- 

ciple of,  and  educated  by,  the  Apostles,  was  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  those  times.     His  seven  Epistles, 
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omitting  the  rest,  are  generally  considered  genuine,  viz. ,    CENT* 
to  the  Smymans,  to  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the      .....^ 
Magnesians,    Philadelphians,    Trallians,   and    Romans. 
AvchlMshop  Usher^s  edition   of  these  Epistles  is  excel- 
lent; a  very  good  edition  was   also  published  at  Am- 
iterdam.     He  was  martyred  a.  d.  107* 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  whose  Epistle  to  the    Polycarp. 
Pfailippians   is    extant.      An   edition   was   published   at 
Oxford   in  Greek   and    Latin.      The   Epistle   is   much 
praised   by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and   Photius.     He  was 
burnt  A.  D.  167*  . 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  was  sup-  Papi«a« 
posed  by  Irenaeus  to  have  been  instructed  by  John 
die  Apostle.  He  was  a  man  of  piety,  but  only  of 
noderate  ability.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  some 
absurd  traditions  and  many  fables,  which  were,  probably, 
written  in  the  dark  ages. 

Justin  Martyr  of  Palestine,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  Justin 
bat  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  taught  the  *^*"^' 
Goepel  at  Rome  with  great  success  and  boldness  until 
he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
Many  of  his  writings  against  the  heretics  have  perished. 
His  genuine  works  are  two  Apologies  and  his  Dialogue 
with  Trypho,  the  Jew,  which  are  still  extant. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in  Lydia.  He  lived  in  the  Melito. 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  Various  writings  are  attributed 
to  him,  particularly  an  Apology  for  Christianity.  He 
has  left  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  for  its  antiquity,  is  very  valuable.  It  agrees 
with  the  present  Bible,  except  that  it  omits  the  Book  of 
Esther. 

Athenagoras,  an  Athenian,  a  Christian  presbyter  in   -A*^**"*- 
the  reign  of  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus.    His 
Apology  and  Oration  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
are  still  extant.     The  Oxford  edition  is  the  best. 

Hegesippus,  a  converted  Jew,  was  much  celebrated   Hegeilp- 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus.     Five  books  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Eusebius,  but   a  few 
fragments  only  remain. 
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Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Antoninus.  A  man  of  great  erudition,  and  a  strenuous 
Theophilus.  defender  of  the  faith  against  the  heretics  Hermogeom 
and  Marcion,  and  the  calumnies  of  the  Gentiles.  Hiv 
writings  have  perished  except  three  books  to  AutoljcuB 
on  the  Christian  Faith. 

Irenaeus,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  bom  in  Asia,  and 
afterward  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  from  whence  he  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Asiatic  Churches.  He  sue* 
ceeded  Photinus  in  the  bishopric,  and  became  a  martyr 
in  the  reign  of  Severus.  Many  writings  of  this  Father 
have  been  lost.  Five  books  against  the  Yalentinian 
heresy  remain.     He  probably  wrote  in  Greek. 

Clemens,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  supposed  to  be 
an  Athenian.  He  was  the  disciple  and  successor  of 
Fantaenus,  and  the  preceptor  of  Origen.  He  lived 
toward  the  end  of  this  century.  He  is  also  called 
Stromateus  from  his  books  Stromata,  which  hold  the 
chief  place  among  his  writings.  A  man  of  wonderful 
learning,  which  the  above  work,  enriched  with  a  great 
variety  and  profundity  of  erudition,  evidently  proves^ 
Many  writings  ascribed  to  him  are  counterfeit.  He  ia 
not  without  blemishes,  yet  a  few  theological  errors  and 
literary  mistakes  ought  to  be  pardoned  in  so  great 
a  man. 

Tertullian,  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  by  professioa 
a  lawyer,  was  converted  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Severus,  and  became  a  presbyter  of  Carthage. 
He  occupies  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Fathers,  in 
erudition,  acumen,  and  eloquence.  His  style  and  laoii* 
guage  is  animated,  vehement,  and  sententious.  He  waa 
austere  in  his  disposition  and  manners,  and,  therefore, 
he  too  easily  fell  into  the  severe  discipline  of  Montanu&' 
He  wrote  De  Fudiciti'dl,  Jejuniis,  Monogami&«  &c. 

Very  little  mention  can  be  made  of  Tatian,  Poly*, 
crates,  Apollinaris,  Quadratus,  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
Victor,  and.  many  other  writers.  But  this  subject  must 
not  be  dismissed  without  an  observation  which  forces 
itself  upon  every  student'^s  notice  in  reading  the 
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thon,  viz.  how  Uttle  there  is  in  them  to  support  the  .    CENT, 
of  Socinua  and  the  Unitarians,  or  of  the  Church 


ol  Borne,  either  in  doctrine,  worship,  rites,  or  disci- 
fdme;  and  this  fact  the  most  learned  and  candid  of  the 
advocates  of  Romanism  have  confessed. 


XI.    Apocryphal  Weitings. 

The  contracted  limits  of  this  work,  though  em- 
bracing whatever  is  important  in  Church  history,  do 
not  afford  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  criteria  by 
which  genuine  may  be  distinguished  from  supposititious 
writings :  nor  can  a  list  be  given  here  of  the  counterfeit 
compositions  of  this  age,  which  were  either  pious  frauds, 
or  the  works  of  heretics,  and  feigned  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Patriarchs  and  Apostles.  Several  of  these 
works  were  approved  of  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  but 
condemned  by  Gelasius  in  a  council  at  Rome,  a.  d.  494. 

The  following  are  the  most  illustrious  persons  to 
whom  these  works  hove  been  Ascribed. 

To  Ignatius  have  been  ascribed  five  letters,  addressed 
leverally  to  Mary  of  Castabala,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Tarsus,  to  those  of  Antioch,  to  Hero,  and  to  the  Phi- 
Uppians :  also  three  in  Latin,  one  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  two  to  John^. 

To  Melito  of  Sardis  has  been  ascribed  a  book  on 
the  transit  or  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

To  Hegesippus,  the  historian,  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  war  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

To  Justin  Martyr,  a  work  for  the  orthodox,  by 
question  and  answer ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Trinity,  and 
other  writings. 

To  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  an  allegorical  commentary 
on  the  four  Evangelists. 

To  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  a  small  commentary  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  on  those  of  John  and 
Jude. 

'  The  BU^deburg  diyinet,  Flaccus,  Scultetun,  Usher,  Dallsus,  Forbes,  &c« 
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CENT.  To  Tertullian,  a  great  variety  of  oompositioii8)  in* 


eluding  a  work  on  the  Trinity,  an  Epistle  on 
meats,  and  some  hymns.  The  genuineness  of  a  discourse 
on  repentance,  ascribed  to  Tertullian,  is  doubted  by 
Erasmus  and  Rhenanus. 

Many  supposititious  writings  are  ascribed  to  the 
Bishops  of  Rome.  To  Anacletus,  three  decretal  Epistles; 
to  Euaristus,  two  Epistles  to  the  Africans  and  Egjrptians; 
to  Alexander,  three  general  Epistles ;  to  Sixtus,  two ;  to 
Telesphorus,  who  calls  himself  the  archbishop  of  Rome 
with  Sixtus  and  Pius,  one ;  to  Hyginus,  two ;  to  Pius, 
four;  to  Anicetus,  one;  to  Soter,  two  to  the  Italians; 
to  Elutherius,  one;  to  Victor,  several  on  the  question 
of  keeping  Easter.  Blondell  and  the  divines  of  Mag- 
deburg demonstrate  that  all  these  were  forged  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  or  following  centuries. 

XII.    Councils. 

The  occasion  on  which  councils  were  held  in  this 
century  was  the  heresy  and  schism  of  Montanus,  and 
others.  It  was  necessary  to  stop  their  progress  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The  con- 
troversy respecting  Easter-day  and  the  previous  fast» 
furnished  a  fruitful  source  of  contention.  Many  bitter 
animosities  and  schisms  arose  out  of  these  unimportant 
matters.  Councils  were  held  in  Asia,  Syria,  and  Pales* 
tine  in  the  East;  and  in  Rome  and  France  in  the 
West. 

Decisions  were  pronounced  against  the  Asiatics,  who 
kept  Easter  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month,  after  the 
Jewish  custom,  by  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  a  synod 
held  in  that  city,  and  the  sentence  was  sent  to  other 
churches.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  held  a  synod 
with  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  convoked 
at  Csesarea,  and  the  Asiatic  time  of  holding  Easter  con- 
demned. Irenseus,  in  a  synod  in  France,  did  the  same^ 
and  likewise  Bachyllus,  bishop  of  Corinth,  in  a  synod  in 
Achaia.     All  these  councils  appealed,   in  confirmation 
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of  their  opinion  and  decision,  to  the  practice  of  Peter      crorT. 
and  Paul.  -_« 

Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  a  synod  held  in 
that  city,  declared  himself  for  those  who  kept  the  14th 
day.  From  this  council  letters  were  sent  to  Victor,  in 
which  Polycrates  stated,  that  the  practice  constantly 
received  in  the  Asiatic  churches  was  derived  from  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  John  and  Philip.  He  opposed  the 
decrees  of  Victor,  and  exhorted  him  to  peace.  Victor, 
however,  refused  to  hold  communion  with  the  Asiatics, 
and  his  obstinacy  on  this  account  was  the  commencement 
of  a  schism  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Asia*. 


XIII.    Schisms. 

The  first  violent  rent  made  in  Christian  unity  was 
caused  by  the  rude  hand  of  Montanus,  who,  with  Prisca 
and  Maximilla,  his  prophetesses,  and  Alcibiades  and 
Theodotus,  his  companions,  greatly  disturbed  the  Asiatic 
and  Phrygian  Churches'.  He  asserted,  among  other 
fimaticisms,  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  still  flourished  in 
the  Church.  He  himself,  and  very  many  of  his  followers, 
professed  that  they  were  endowed  with  this  gift,  and 
great  numbers  of  pious  persons  were  ensnared,  by  which 
means  the  Church  was  split  into  divisions  ^. 

The  other  schism  was  the  work  of  Victor,  bishop  of 
Borne.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  had  for  a  long  .  time 
been  different,  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  their  fasts  and 
festivals,  and  particularly  the  day  of  the  Paschal  feast 
or  £aster^.  The  Asiatics,  adopting  the  14th  day  of  the 
Paschal  moon  for  the  crucifixion,  reckoned  three  days 


*  Eotebim.  *  Easebius. 

*  A  moro  piBciie,  ftrmal,  strict,  and  aotteie  maimer  of  life,  appears  tp 
hm  been  the  ambition  of  the  Montaniata,  which  tended  to  augment  their 


*  Easier  is  a  Saxon  word  derived  from  Eostre  a  goddess,  whose  festiTtl 
vas  odebntied  in  ApnL 
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CENT,      more  to  the  day  of  resurrection,  which  they  accounted 

L-      Easter-day.     The  other  Churches  always  observed  the 

Sunday  following  the  14th  day.  In  consequence  of  this 
variation,  dissentions  broke  out  between  them.  With 
the  design  of  producing  unity  in  this  point,  Polycarp* 
went  to  Rome  to  confer  with  Anicetus,  the  bishop^ 
about  this  and  some  other  trifling  matters,  but  the  con- 
ference had  not  the  desired  eflPect.  It  was,  however, 
conducted  in  the  most  equal,  friendly,  and  amicable 
manner. 

But  when  Victor  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome,  being 
of  a  positive  and  tyrannical  temper,  he  attempted,  by 
usurping  a  power  foreign  to  the  Church,  to  compel  the 
Asiatics  to  observe  Easter-day  upon  a  Sunday.  Poly- 
crates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, an  aged  man,  and  by  no  means  inclin^  to 
yield  to  the  overbearing  demeanour  of  Victor,  deter- 
mined on  the  observance  of  Easter  according  to  the 
tradition  of  his  ancestors.  A  decree  was  therefore  passed 
in  an  Asiatic  synod  for  the  observance  of  the  third  day 
after  the  14th  day  of  the  paschal  full  moon®. 

The  learned  Valesius  observes,  that  Victor  did  not 
really  excommunicate  the  Asiatics,  but  only  threatened 
them  with  that  censure^.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  did  carry  his  resentment  to  this  ex- 
tremity, it  is  matter  of  fact,  but  not  matter  of  right ;  for 
any  bishop,  or  any  church,  were  at  liberty,  if  they 
judged  it  meet,  to  renounce  communion  in  this  manner 
with  any  other.  The  excommunication  implied  no  su- 
periority. 

The  consequence  of  this  disagreement  was  a  dan- 
gerous schism.  Victor'^s  rashness  was  condemned,  and 
reprobated  by  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  the  Church  of 
France.  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  after  calling  a  synod, 
wrote  to  Victor  at  Rome,  and,  partly  by  rebukes  and 
partly  by  persuasion,  exhorted  him  to  cultivate  fellow- 
"ship  with  the  congregations  in  the  East,  after  the  example 

^  Eutebius,  Socimtet,  &c.  '   Eusebius. 
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of  his  predecessors ;    particularly  as  they  observed  the      CENT. 

casCom   which   was    handed   down    to    them    from   the     L. 

Apostles  ^. 

The  custom  of  the  East  continued  almost  universal 
throughout  all  the  churches  to  the  council  of  Nice,  when 
the  Western  Churches  prevailed,  and  the  Sunday  after 
the  14th  of  the  moon  was  adopted  almost  universally 
for  Easter-day.  The  ancient  British  Churches  for  many 
years  followed  the  practice  of  those  in  the  East  ^. 


XIV.     Jewish  Affairs. 

The  Jews  continued  to  multiply  wonderfully.  Many 
thousands  of  them  were  spread  over  various  parts  of  the 
known  world,  especially  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Their 
great  numbers  fomented  and  cherished  a  bold  and 
ferocious  spirit,  which  vented  itself  in  several  violent 
attempts  to  restore  their  government. 

Their  first  rebellion  was  about  the  18th  year  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  It  extended  through  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  Palestine,  Egypt,  Lybia,  Cyrenaica,  Cyprus, 
and  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Much  blood  was  spilt  on 
both  sides  \ 

A  second  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  16th  year  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian.  This  insurrection  was  also  very 
bkody.  It  continued  progressively  increasing  for  about 
four  years.  Tinius  Rufus  was  at  that  time  lieutenant  in 
Palestine.  The  causes  of  it  are  variously  related.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  Jews  were  irritated  at  beholding 
Jerusalem,  which  Adrian  had  rebuilt,  inhabited  by 
heathens,  and  sacrifices  offered  in  it  to  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus;  neither  could  they  endure  the  yoke  of  slavery 
and  oppression  whith  lay  heavy  upon  them. 

An  impostor,  who  called  himself  Barcochebas,  or  ^  son 
of  the  star/  in  allusion  to  the  Star  of  Jacob ',  was  the 


*  EoKbiiu.  ^  AthenagOTM,  Cbrysostom,  Eusebiut,  Bede. 

*  Dion  CMsius,  Sptrtianus,  Eusebius.  '  Numb.  xxiv.  I7. 
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CENT,      chief  instigator  of  this  insurrection.     He  annoqnced  him- 
1_      self  to  be  the  Messiah  and  restorer  of  the  Jewish  king- 
dom, who  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets;  and  the 
better  to  secure  his  popularity,  he  practised  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  people  by  juggling  tricks. 

The  seat  of  war  was  in  Palestine,  where  Barcochebas 
obtained  possession  of  a  strongly  fortified  town  called 
Bethera  or  Bethar,  not  far  from  Jerusalem.  After  a 
long  siege  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  became  the 
theatre  of  Jewish  tragedy  and  great  cruelties. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  an  unpitying  de- 
struction of  the  Jews  immediately  took  place,  and  it 
was  the  more  severe,  because  they  had  long  irritated 
and  vexed  the  Romans.  Their  sufferings  were  a  just 
reward  for  their  cruelty  and  unrelenting  hatred  toward 
the  Christians,  w]|iose  principles  would  not  allow  them 
to  unite  in  rebellion  against  the  government.  In 
the  end,  most  of  these  disaffected  persons  perished  by 
hunger,  thirst,  and  slaughter;  and  by  the  command 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Jews  were  interdicted,  on  pain  of 
death,  from  entering  Jerusalem^. 

This  ruin  of  the  Jewish  affairs  proved  to  be  an 
advantageous  event  to  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  who 
were  delivered  from  the  rage  of  implacable  enemies: 
that  Church  also  was  thereby  cleansed  from  Judaism, 
and  persons  whose  doctrines  were  tainted  with  Mosaic 
rites,  were  not  from  that  time  admitted  to  the  ofBce  of 
a  bishop. 

In  this  century  flourished  two  celebrated  Jewish 
colleges;  one  in  Judea  at  Jafha  or  Jamnia,  the  other 
in  Galilee  at  Tiberias.  Several  celebrated  Talmudists 
and  Jewish  Rabbies  had  for  a  series  of  years  presided 
over  each.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  men  was 
Rabbi  Jehuda,  called  Hakkadosch  or  pious.  He  was 
the  principal  over  the  college  at  Tiberias,  and  is  said 
by  the  Jews  to  have  been  intimate  with  Antoninus  Pius 

'  Dion  Cassius,   Spartianus,  Justin,  Tertullian,.  Eusebius,    Sulpidw, 
Jerome,  Orotiut. 
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the  Emperor.     He  was  the  author  and  compiler  of  the      CENT. 

Mishna    or    Talmudical    text,    which    he    completed      L 

A.  D.  190^.  The  Massorah  also  is  ascribed  to  the 
Rabbles  of  the  college  of  Tiberias  by  Aben  Ezra  and 
Ebia^ 

XV.    Heathen  Affairs. 

Heathenism  still  held  its  gloomy  sway  over  the 
minds  of  mankind,  being  fostered  by  the  superstitious 
emperors   of    the   Romans.      New   fanaticisms,   deities, 

*  The  Ilfiihfui  ia  a  collection  of  rites,  institutions,  and  moral  precepts  of 
^  Jews,  together  with  explications  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  iu  application 
It  pwtifniar  cases.     It  is  the  oral  or  traditional  law.    It  was  composed,  or 

eomiriled  from  existing  works  by  Rabbi  Jehuda,  who  spent  the 
part  ci  his  life  in  the  work.  It  continued  in  this  state  for  several 
hndiod  yean.  Between  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries  Rabbi  Johanan 
Ben  EBcKT  collected  all  the  criticisms,  annoutions,  and  interpretations  of 
IwwJing  writers  on  the  Mishna  and  Law  together,  and  this  work  was 
the  Gcmarm  or  completion;  and  being  united  to  the  Mishna,  both 
iht  name  c£  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem.  Thej  formed  one  volume 
ttou  Aboot  the  same  period  some  Jewish  Rabbles  at  Babylon  aiade  a 
■Bikr  coDection  d  interpretations  of  the  Mishna  existing  there,  which  were 
dsa  called  iht  Gemara,  and,  being  added  to  the  Mishna,  received  the  name  of 
the  Talmud  oC  Babylon.  This  last  work  is  highly  prised  by  the  Jews,  and 
hdi  in  much  more  estimatioD  than  the  former.  An  edition  in  12  vols,  folio 
wsi  pofaliahed  at  Amsterdam. 

*  Learned  men  are  not  agreed  about  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
Ifanonh.  The  work  itself  is  called  by  the  Jews  the  hedge  or  fence  of  the 
Lav.     It  is  a  grammatical  work,  and    fixes  the  pronunciation  and  true 

of  every  word  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptural  text  by  marks  caUed  points 
It  also  contains  the  number  of  chapters,  sections,  verses,  words, 
Sid  lectera  d  the  Bible.  It  describes  every  exception  to  the  general  rules  of 
the  H^Rw  language,  either  in  the  siK,  inversion,  or  formation  of  the  letters, 
probabk  reasons  for  every  anomaly ;  and,  lastly,  it  affords  a  great 
•f  corrections  of  the  sacred  text.  The  design  of  the  whole  work  is  to 
in  its  purity  the  exact  words  and  phrases  of  the  inspired  writings. 
Bat  the  learned  world  is  divided  on  this  subject  also.  Some  receive  the 
laiata,  and  read  by  them;  others  reject  them,  as  cramping  and  restraining 
die  warn  6t  the  words,  or  at  best  as  being  useless.  Though  this  work  is 
pw  rally  ascribed  to  the  Rabbies  of  Tiberias,  and  is  said  to  have  been  done 
at  one  time ;  yet,  with  great  colour  of  reason,  others  believe  that  it  was  com- 
at  diifiaent  times,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  compilation  of  the  criticisms  d  numy 
The  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Massorah  is  generally 
a.  D.  dOO. 
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sports,  and  ptays,  were  also  invented,  nnd  new  temples 
were  erected  to  false  gods ;  various  attempts  were  made 
to  support  the  declining  credit  of  idolatry.  These  cir- 
cumstances augmented  the  existing  prejudices  against 
the  Christians.  The  deformity  of  the  heathen  mythologj 
is  described  hy  many  witnesses'". 

As  the  Christians  augmented  in  numbers,  and  spread 
over  the  Roman  empire,  the  hatred  against  them  was 
proportionably  inflamed.  Persecutions  by  the  emperors, 
governors,  philosophers,  and  people,  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  this  state  of  things.  They  were  likewise 
subjected  to  bitter  revilings  every  where.  They  were 
called  new  men,  filthy,  ignorant,  poor,  desperate,  rash, 
worshippers  of  the  crucified,  Sibyllists,  fish-wor- 
shippers, &C,,  80  literally  were  the  words  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostle  fulfilled  ;  "  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
men  for  my  name's  sake.  We  are  the  ofTscouring  of  all 
things  unto  this  day." 

Some  of  the  Gentile  philosophers,  adversaries  to  the 
Christian  name,  were  noted  for  their  writings  and  dis- 
putations against  the  Christians.  There  were  tliree 
more  conspicuously  hostile  than  the  others  in  this  age. 

Crescens,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  a  man  of  very  loose 
morals,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  new  religion. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  and  Aurelius.  He 
opposed  Justin  on  several  occasions,  but  without  mucb 
success. 

Lucian  of  Samosata,  an  Epicurean.  Suidas  relates 
that  he  was  originally  a  Christian  preacher  at  Antiodi: 
but  he  denies  it  himself,  and  says  he  was  educated  in 
the  school  of  Apoilonius  Thyaneus.  He  vehemeotl; 
persecuted  the  Christiana  under  the  Emperors  Aureliiu 
and  Commodus. 

Celsus,  an  Epicurean  likewise,  a  man  of  much  lean- 
ing, craft,  and  eloquence.  Luciau  dedicated  a  book  to 
him,  called  Alexander  or  the  False  Prophet.     His  bitter 

uAkv- 
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Christ,   his  people,   and   the   Scriptures,   is     *^^^' 

I  be  seen  in  Origen's  work  against  CelsuH,  in      

t  has  irrefragably  refuted  the  'AXijd^  Xtf/ov  of 
■  most  pernicious  libel  against  the  Christians. 


►■ 


ENP    OF    THr.    ! 


THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 


■  Third  Century  commenced  about  the  7*'' 
mperor  Severn  s. 


I.     State  of  the  Church. 

ianity  was  now  adopted,  at  least  in  form,  by       ^■J'- 
altitudes  in  many  parts  of  the  civilized  world  : 
I  credit  can  be  given  _to  those  who  include  Ame- 
^•-      China,  &c. 

eminent  teachers,  who  were  yet  surviving  in    Teacher. 

were  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Pantsnus, 
Alexandrious,  and  Minucius  Felix.  Victor 
in  the  Churcli  at  Rome,  but  was  soon 
by  Zephyrinus.  The  aged  Nmcissus  held 
bsiastical  authority  at  Jerusalem,  Serapion  at 
Demetrius  at  jVlexandria,  and  Theophilus, 
mured  Victor,  at  Cssorea. 

Church  was  now  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Iblence  of  heathen  persecution  had  for  a  while 
Wiy  aiid  the  persecution  of  Severus  had  not  yet 
need.  Christians  were  tolerated,  and  even  ad- 
[«to  offices  of  trust  in  the  State. 
liVerthelesR,  many  enemies  among  the  philosophers 
iMetics  continued  to  harass  tliem,  and  to  put  their 
mg  and  patience  to  a  severe  test. 
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CENT. 
III. 


II.     Propagation  of  Christianity. 

The  primitive  zeal  of  the  Christians  for  the  salvation 
of  their  neighbours  continued  unabated,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  churches  already  planted  were  gradually 
enlarged,  by  the  continual  increase  of  new  converts. 
This  fact  was  visible  throughout  Europe,  and  part  of 
Asia  and  Africa;  and  is  noticed  as  being  remarkable 
in  so  remote  a  country  as  Britain. 

Many  new  churches  or  Christian  assemblies  were 
formed  in  Arabia  by  Origen,  and  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  by  missionaries,  who  hazarded 
their  lives,  and  voluntarily  renounced  their  domestic 
comforts,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  command  of  Christ,  and 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  among  those 
who  were  *  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.** 

The  increase  of  the  followers  of  Christ  was  rendered 
more  remarkable  by  the  number  of  celebrated  men 
among  the  philosophers,  nobility,  and  violent  perse- 
cutors, who  were  converted.  An  Arabian  Prince,  and 
Mammsea,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  with  the 
Emperor  Philip,  are  supposed  to  have  been  among  the 
number.  And  although  very  cruel  and  very  frequent 
persecutions  were  raised  against  the  new  religion,  its 
progress  was  only  arrested  for  a  time,  and  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  became,  as  it  had  ever  been,  according^ 
to  the  design  of  the  Divine  Founder,  the  seed  of  the 
Church. 

III.     Doctrine. 

The  true  doctrine  may  be  gathered  with  great  cer- 
tainty from  the  creeds  and  public  formularies  of  the 
Churches  at  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  It  may 
also  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  who  wrote 
during  this  century,  viz.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  T^- 
tullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  &c.; 
and   it   is   a   happy   circumstance,   that   mapy  genuine 
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writiiigs  of  these  men  remain  to  this  daj.  Amwig  tlie 
modems,  whose  writings  may  be  consulted  with  mirwa- 
\Mge  on  this  subject,  are  Archbishop  Usher,  Votrius, 
Forbes,  Ittigius,  Limborch,  &c. 

From  their  works  it  is  evident,  that  the  fundamental 
doctrines  then  received  were  the  same  as  in  the  former 
centiuy,  and  such  as  are  stiU  recdved  in  the  present 
Church  of  Christ,  wherever  it  exists  in  its  purity.  The 
following  works  exhibit  the  substance  of  it:  Irensnis, 
Ub.  I.  Tertullian  de  Prsescrip.  Origen  in  the  preface  to 
his  book  irepl  '\pywv,  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea  (Thau- 
maturgus)  in  his  Creed. 

The  same  authors  may  be  appealed  to  in  support 
of  those  doctrines  which  have  since  been  made  the 
subject  of  controversy ;  among  which  may  be  enume- 
rated the  following: 

The  authority  and  sufficiency  of  the  H<dy  Scrip- 
ture^; the  canon  or  catalogue  of  books  of  the  OU  and 
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'  ^  If  we  dotdy  sttend  to  the  object  whidi  Tcftnlfiai  had  in  viev,  wt 
ihdl  be  led  to  the  ooodnsiaiL,  diat  the  Tnct  de  Pueaoriptione  H^iuitumm, 
ftr  from  lendiiig  any  aanction,  is  dixecdy  oppoicd  to  the   RomaD  CadMiKf 
Mtion  icapccting  tnditioii — to  the  Dotioo  diat  there  are  eertain  doctrines,  of 
vbidi  the  belief  is  neoesnry  to  salration,  and  which  lett  on  the  antliontj,  not 
if  Seriptnre,  bat  of  unwritten  tradition.     Tertullian^  it  is  true,  refuses  l» 
dhpnte  with  the  heretics  out  of  the  Scriptures :  not,  howvrer,  because  he  wis 
■St  fmmT^^  diat  the  Scriptures  contain  die  whole  rule  of  &ith,  but  beeaooe 
te  heretics  rejected  a  large  portion  of  the  Sacred  Writings ;  sod  cither  nmti. 
htsd  or  put  forced  and  erroneous  interpretatioos  upon  thoae  parts  which  tfaej 
■OBTed.     Before,  dierefbre,  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  Suiptures,  it  wis 
ncisflBfj  to  determine  whidi  were  the  genuine  Saiptares,  and  iHiat  the  true 
imeipretatkm  of  them.    The  first  of  these  questions  was  purely  frismriral ;  to 
be  detenmned  by  ascertaining  what  books  had  ftom,  the  earliest  times  been 
genenlly  reoriTed  by  the  Apostolic  Chuithes :  and  with  respect  to  the  seeood, 
dwugh  interpietatians  whidi  had  receiTed  the  ssnction  of  the  Qrardi  were  not 
to  be  lighdy  rejected,  yet  the  practice  of  Tertullian  himself  proves  thai  he 
bcfiered  every  Christian  to  be  at  liberty  to  exerdse  his  own  judgment  upon 
Aem.     The  language  of  Tertullian  corresponds  exscdy  with  thai  of  the 
Chuidi  of  England  in  the  20th  Article.     According  to  him  the  Churcb  is  the 
witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ ;  but  so  te  is  he  from  thinking  thai  the 
Churdi  can  either  dedde  any  diing  against  Scripture,  or  piescribe  any  thing 
Mt  contained  in  it,  as  necesnry  to  salratioQ,  diat  he  uniformly  and  strenuously 
fosisto  Mfon  Mr  exact  agreement  between  the  tradition  picsmed  in  the  Ctmrcfa 
nd  die  doctrines  ddiTered  in  Scripture.*'    Bishop  Kaye*s  Ecdes.  HisL  of  die 
Seeond  and  Third  Centuries. 
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CENT.      New  Testament,  beine  the  same  then  as  that  which  la 

III.  .     ,       '  ^ 
now  received. 

The  unity  of  God  existing  in  a  Trinity ;  the  words. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  being  distinctly  used  by 
TertuUian  ». 

The  eternity  and  ineffable  generation  of  the  Son, 
and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Original  sin,  and  corruption  of  man  ^ ;  also  redemp- 


*  "  TertuUian  enters  upon  the  xefiitation  of  the  doctrines  of  Praxeu  by 
setting  forth  his  own  creed.  '  We  believe,'  he  says,  '  in  one  God,  but  under 
the  following  dispensation  or  economy — ^that  there  is  also  a  Son  of  God,  Us 
Word,  who  proceeded  from  him ;  by  whom  all  diings  were  made,  and  without 
whom  nothing  was  made;  who  was  sent  by  him  into  the  Viigin,  and  wat 
bom  of  her ;  being  both  man  and  God,  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God, 
and  called  Jesus  Christ;  who  suffered,  died,  and  was  buried,  according  to  die 
Scriptures;  and  was  raised  again  by  the  Father;  and  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  there  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  thence  to  come  t# 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead;  who  sent  from  heaven,  from  his  Father, 
according  to  his  promise,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  the  Sanctifier  of  iht 
faith  of  all  who  believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.*  Such,  acooidipg 
to  Tertullian,  was  the  faith  handed  down  in  the  Church,  from  the  fixti 
preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  a  faith,  which,  far  from  destroying  the  unity,  at 
Praxeas  supposed,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  it.  '  For  though  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  three,  they  are  three,  not  in  condition,  but  in 
degree ;  not  in  substance,  but  in  form ;  not  in  power,  but  in  spedes  ;  being 
of  one  substance,  one  condition,  and  one  power,  because  there  is  one  God, 
from  whom  those  degrees,  forms,  and  spedes,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  are  derived.'     Tertullian  adversus  Praxeam."     Ibid. 

'  On  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the  corruption  of  man*s  natuxe, 
Tertullian  speaks  distinctly,  although  not  with  that  predsion  which  was 
used  after  the  Pekgian  controversy.  In  his  Tract  de  Anims  Testimonioi, 
cap,  3,  he  says  that  "  by  the  devil,  the  angel  of  wickedness  and  devisor  of  a& 
error,  man  was  seduced  from  his  first  estate  to  violate  the  commandment  of 
God,  on  which  account  he  was  given  over  to  death,  and  entailed  the  infi»r»^ 
of  his  sin  upon  all  his  posterity,  whom  he  made  also  the  inheritors  of  hb 
condemnation.'*  And  in  his  writings  against  3Iardon,  lib,  i.  cap,  22,  hs 
says,  "  man  was  condemned  to  death  for  tasting  the  fruit  of  one  tree,  and 
from  that  time  the  sin  and  the  punishment  have  extended  together ;  and  aQ 
are  now  ruined,  who  never  trod  the  flowery  turf  of  Paradise.*'  In  various 
places  Tertullian  explidtly  states  the  necessity  of  grace  from  above  fox  the 
renovation  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  total  inefficiency  of  his  own  endes. 
vours  to  rdnstate  himself  in  the  favour  of  God.  In  his  Treatise  de  AnimA, 
cap,  40,  he  says  that  "  every  soul  is  enrolled  in  Adam,  until  it  is  enroiled 

afresh 
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tion  and  satisfaction  by  Christ ;  divine  grace  and  justifi-      CENT, 
cation  *  by  faith  alone,  followed  and  evidenced  by  holiness  - 

of  life. 


afrah  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  remains  unclean,  till  its  second  enrolment  through 
viter  and  die  Holy  Spirit.**  And  in  the  same  Tract,  cap,  41,  after  affirming 
tbst  no  soul  is  without  crime,  he  says,  ^^  When  the  soul  embraces  the  true 
bath,  being  renewed  in  a  second  birth  by  water  and  power  from  above,  and 
fifacEsted  from  die  veil  of  its  former  corruption,  it  beholds  the  light  without 
s  dottd.  It  is  received  in  its  new  birth  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  was  in  its 
ftnner  birdi  by  the  Spirit  of  the  wicked  one.  The  flesh  follows  the  soul 
vfaicfa  is  now  wedded  to  the  Spirit,  as  a  marriage  portion,  and  is  no  longer  the 
isvant  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  Spirit." 

*  ^  No  controversy  on  the  subject  of  justification  existed  in  Tertullian*s 
time.  That  whidi  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  St.  PauPs  attention,  the 
&pute  respecting  the  necessity  of  observing  the  Mosaic  ritual  as  a  means  of 
jasdfication,  appears  to  have  died  away  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of 
tke  Jews  by  Adrian.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  in  Tertullian*s  language, 
he  speaks  on  this  subject,  the  precision  of  controversy.  He  describes, 
r,  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  whole  weight  and  benefit  of  the  Christian 
Bone,  and  the  foundation  of  man*s  salvation.  He  says  in  one  place,  (ad 
Uxorcm  II.  3.),  that  we  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  (jk)d;  in  another, 
(de  Pndidtii  6.),  by  the  blood  of  the  Lord  and  the  Lamb.  He  asserts 
(ibid.  19.^  that  such  is  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  it  not  only 
men  from  sin  and  brings  them  out  of  darkness  into  light,  but  pre- 
them  also  in  a  state  of  purity,  if  they  continue  to  walk  in  the  light. 
He  ^eaks  (adv.  Marcion.  iv.  18,  35.)  of  a  repentance  which  is  justified  by 
ttdi,  pigntteniiam  ex  fide  Justificatam  ;  and  of  justification  by  faith,  without 
tht  ofdinances  of  the  law.  If,  therefore,  on  other  occasions,  we  find  him 
dwdling  in  strong  terms  on  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  we  ought  in  fairness  to 
iaftr  chat  he  did  not  mean  to  represent  it  as  of  itself  possessing  this  efficacy ; 
hmt  at  deriving  its  reconciling  virtue  from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  In  the 
■ne  sense  we  must  understand  other  passages,  in  which  he  ascribes  to 
bodily  mortifications  a  certain  degree  of  merit,  and  the  power  of  appeasing 
dtt  Divine  displeasure.  The  case,  in  which  Tertul]ian*s  language  approaches 
mttit  neariy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  merit,  is  that  of  martyrdom. 
To  dtis  undoubtedly  he  ascribed  the  power  of  washing  away  guilt :  still,  we 
i,  under  the  restrictim  under  which  he  ascribes  the  same  power  to 
The  efficacy  which  martyrdom  possessed  was  derived  solely  from 
Ifat  death  of  Christ.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  positively  denied  aU 
iBpenbnndance  of  merit  in  the  martyr.  '  Let  it  suffice,'  he  says,  speaking  of 
ihs  custom  dien  prevalent  of  restoring  penitents  to  the  communion  of  the 
Ghndi  at  the  intercession  of  martyrs,  '  let  it  tuSBce  to  the  martjrr  to  have 
washed  away  his  own  sins.  It  is  a  mark  of  ingratitude  or  presumption  in 
hfan  to  scatter  profusely  upon  others,  that  which  he  has  himself  acquired  at 
a  giHMi  price.    For  who  but  the  Son  of  Ood  can  by  his  own  death  relieve 

others 
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CENT.  The  adoration  and  invocation  of  one  God. 

L  Many  passages  also  exist  in  those  writings,  which 

may  be   adduced   as   arguments   against   tradition,  the 
usurped   power    of    the    bishop   of    Rome,   purgatory, 
worship  of  images  and  angels,  transubstantiation,  &c. ' 
Errors  in  j^  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  manifest  errors, 

the  Fathers,  and  those  not  few  in  number,  in  the  works  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  &c.,  and  certain  in- 
correct phrases  upon  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  the 
Son.  From  this  circumstance  Fetavius  asserted  that 
many  of  the  ancients,  beside  Origen,  preceded  Arius; 
but  he  confessed,  that  they  did  not  teach  that  the  Son 
was  created  or  made  €^  ovk  ovtwv^  as  Arius  did,  but 
that  he  sprang  from  the  substance  of  the  Father. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  which  ought  to  have  its  due 
weight,  that  the  Fathers  of  this  age  used  many  words 
which  were  afterward  taken  in  a  wrong  sense,  and 
received  a  very  diflFerent  meaning  from  that  which  was 
common  in  the  third  century,  viz.  tradition,  sacrifice, 
priest,  altar,  satisfaction,  confession,  penitence  or  penance^ 
indulgence,  merit,  &c.  These  words  were  not  under- 
stood then  as  they  are  now  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  ^ 


others  from  death  ?  He  indeed  delivered  the  thief  at  the  very  moment  of  hi* 
passion :  for  he  had  come  for  this  very  end,  that  being  himself  free  from  tin 
and  perfectly  holy,  he  might  die  for  sinners.  You  then  who  imitate  Christ 
in  pardoning  sins,  if  you  are  yourself  sinless,  %MSa  death  for  me.  But  if 
you  are  yourself  a  sinner,  how  can  the  oil  out  of  your  cruise  suffice  both  Ibr 
you  and  me?"*  Bishop  Kaye*s  Ecdes.  Hist,  of  the  Second  and  Thiid 
Centuries. 

*  On  these  subjects  the  following  authors  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage: the  Magdeburg  Divines,  Cent.  iii.  Blyricus,  Cataloffus  TetHmtiu 
Scultetus,  Medulla  Patnttn.  Laurentius,  Consemus  Cdtholicui,  The  Im~ 
ttrucHons  of  Forbes.  Hottinger^s  EcclenasHcal  Hist,  Also  Jewel,  Whitaker, 
Raynald,  Molinseus,  Usher,  Dallsus,  Aubertinus,  &c. 

'  '*  One  of  the  most  famous  controversies  that  divided  the  Christians  during 
this  century  was  that  concerning  the  millenium,  or  reign  of  a  thousand  jreara. 
Long  before  this  period,  an  opinion  had  prevailed,  that  Christ  was  to  come  and 
reign  a  thousand  years  among  men,  before  the  entire  and  final  dissolutioD  of 
this  world.  This  opinion,  which  had  hitherto  met  with  no  opposition,  waa 
difierently  interpreted  by  different  persons  :  nor  did  all  promise  themsdves  tlie 
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IV.     Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

No  small  addition  was  made  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies used  at  Christian  worship  during  this  period. 
The  farther  we  recede  from  the  Apostolic  age,  the  more 
did  professing  Christians  depart  from  Christian  sim- 
plicity. Many  pagan  customs  were  adopted  under  the 
notion  of  alluring  and  conciliating  the  heathen,  and 
many  decent  ceremonies  were  greatly  abused  to  carnal 
and  worldly  purposes'*. 

The  collective  body  of  Christians,  united  at  one 
time  and  place  for  divine  worship,  had  several  names, 
viz.  the  assembly,  the  congregation,  the  Church,  the 
gathering,  the  station,  &c.  At  these  meetings  sermons 
or  homilies  were  delivered,  psalms  were  sung,  the  Scrip- 
tures were  read,  and,  in  general,  the  whole  service  was 
much  the  same  as  in  the  former  century. 

Reading  or  preaching  to  the  people  was  exercised 
from  the  pulpit,  which  had  several  names,  viz.  the 
tribunal,  catasta  ^,  ambo  ^,  &c. ;  increasing  ambition 
afterward  dignified  it  by  the  title  of  the  throne. 

Whether  the  Christians  were  now  possessed  of  tem- 
ples and  churches,  beside  their  cemeteries,  areas,  aedes 
majores,  crypts,  and  caves,  for  places  of  worship,  is  not 


CENT. 
III. 


AflsemUies 
fior  worship. 


■ne  Idiid  of  enjoymenU  in  that  future  and  glorious  kingdom.  TertuUian 
had  adopted  the  notion  of  a  miUenium.  In  this  century,  however,  its  credit 
bcgpa  to  decline  principally  through  the  influence  and  authority  of  Origen, 
who  opposed  it  with  the  greatest  warmth,  because  it  was  incompatible  with 
sooie  of  his  favourite  sentiments.  Nepos,  an  Egjrptian  bishop,  endeavoured  to 
seaiOR  this  opinion  to  its  former  credit,  in  a  book  written  against  the 
aDcgoriats,  for  so  be  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  the  adversaries  of  the 
■»^w**»«'^*"  system.  This  work,  and  the  hypothesis  it  defended,  were  ex- 
tvBDdy  well  received  by  great  numbers  in  the  canton  of  Arsinoe ;  and,  among 
•liiflts,  by  Coracion,  a  presbyter  of  no  mean  influence  and  reputation.  But 
Diaaysius  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  stopped  the  growing  progress 
•f  diia  doctrine  by  his  private  discourse,  and  also  by  two  learned  and  judidona 
iBf  Ttsrinns  concerning  the  Divine  promises.**  Mosheim*8  Ecdes.  Hist 
^  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  and  Minudus. 

*  Sea  p^ina  ligneum.     Spanhdm. 

*  'Atro  rov  awa/3alftt¥,      'hid. 
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agreed  upon.  From  the  state  of  the  times  an  opposite 
conclusion  may,  with  more  probability,  be  drawn. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  century  there  is  no 
mention  made,  in  any  sound  writer,  of  altars  properly 
so  called,  or  real  sacrifices,  wax  lights  burning  in  the  day, 
of  images,  or  pictures  set  up  in  churches,  of  incense 
burned,  of  crosses  erected,  or  of  holy  water  sprinkled 
upon  the  people.  ' 

Baptism  was  administered  in  the  most'  simple  form ; 
but  additions  began  to  be  made  to  this  sacred  rite.  The 
general  ceremonies  were,  questions  and  replies  made  in 
a  prescribed  phrase,  fasting,  watching,  anointing,  the 
kiss,  the  offering  of  milk  and  honey,  and  the  sealing.  A 
more  solemn  season,  likewise,  was  appointed  for  baptism, 
viz.  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  which  was  continued 
during  a  whole  week  on  account  of  the  great  numbers 
to  be  baptized.  It  became  usual  with  some,  to  delay 
baptism  to  the  age  of  puberty,  and  this  point  Tertullian 
urges  with  great  zeal.  In  the  African  churches  a  custom 
obtained  of  rebaptizing  those,  who  had  fallen  into  heresy 
or  lapsed  ihto  idolatry;  and  baptism  was  administered 
by  laymen  in  cases  of  necessity^. 

The  Eucharist  was  at  this  period,  like  the  former 
sacrament,  very  simple  in  its  administration  ^ ;  but  some 
few  changes  had  taken  place. 

The  time  of  celebration  was,  in  some  places,  altered 
to  the  morning.  Cyprian  speaks  at  large  on  this  point. 
It  was,  however,  in  other  districts,  still  administered  in 
the  evening.  The  most  solemn  time  was  on  the  LonTs 
day,  or  on  the  Sabbath;  it  continued  to  be  celebrated 
every  day  by  some  bishops. 

The  bread  was  leavened,  the  wine  sometimes  mixed 
with  water,  and  both  the  bread  and  wine  were  given  to 
the  communicants ;  the  administration  was  performed  in 
a  clear  and  intelligible  voice,  and  in  a  language  und^- 
stood  by  the  people.  The  elements  were  received  from 
the  hand   of  the  priest  by  the  hand  of  the  recipient. 


Tertullian. 


Tertullian,  Cyprian. 
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The  habit  of  the  minister  was  simple  and  plain.     Many        ni. 
Roman  Catholic  writers  confess  as  much  as  this.  


Some  abuses  also  began  to  appear  in  this  holy  rite  innoTi- 
md  some  additions  were  made.  Water  was  used  in-  *"*°'' 
stead  of  wine.  The  sacrament  was  administered  to 
infants,  and  carried  to  the  sick  and  absent.  In  the 
East  private  confession  began  to  be  used ;  and  in  every 
diurch,  renunciation  of  sin  was  always  considered  a 
necessary  qualification  for  receiving  the  pledges  of 
Christ^s  love  to  mankind. 

But  the  elevation  and  adoration  of  the  elements,  Rites  un- 
the  procession  of  the  same,  bowing  the  knee  in  token  of 
worship,  private  masses,  communion  in  one  kind  only, 
were  unknown  in  this  century.  Nor  was  the  sacrament 
administered  to  the  dying  as  a  viaticum^  which  is  the 
custom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  particulars  of  the  love-feasts  have  been  already    Lovc-feiste. 
described  in  the  second   century.     At   first   they  were 
continued  without  much  alteration,  and  were  held  before 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  but  in  the  age  of 
Cyprian  they  were  kept  after  it. 

Public  fasts  were  various,  but  by  no  means  com-  F««ts. 
polsory.  Tertullian  acknowledges  as  much,  before  he 
became  a  Montanist.  The  customary  fasts  were  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  in  every  week,  and  some  days 
in  the  week  before  Easter,  which  was  called  the  quadra- 
gesima^  not  on  account  of  the  number  of  days,  but  of 
the  hours  of  fasting.  Toward  the  end  of  this  century 
the  Church  at  Rome  began  to  fast  on  the  Sabbath, 
which  the  Eastern  Churches  opposed.  This  was  a  new 
source  of  contention  between  them.  A  fast  was  con- 
tinued from  morning  to  evening ;  a  half  fast,  to  three 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon. 

There  were  very  few  feasts,  except  on  the  Lord^s  day,   Feasts. 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  their  vigils.     The   feast  of  the 
Ascension  is  supposed  to  have  been  held  about  this  time. 

The  remains  of  the  martyrs,  and  others,  were  con-   BuriJs. 
stantly  interred  in  this  century ;  one  burial  ground  was 
common  to  all  the  faithful  at  one  place :  an  oration  was 
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CENT,      made  over  them,  and  some  funeral  pomp  occasionally 
L      attended  the  interment. 

The  death  of  the  martyrs,  commonly  called  their 
birth-day,  was  annually  celebrated  with  feasts,  oratorical 
panegyrics,  and  many  demonstrations  of  joy.  This  was 
an  innovation  derived  from  heathenism,  but  Gregory  of 
Neo-Csesarea  sanctioned  it  by  a  canon. 

Offerings  for  the  dead,  or  rather  for  their  birth- 
day-feasts, were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
widows.  They  were  made  by  the  opulent  friends  or 
relations  of  the  deceased.  Very  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  this  custom,  which  Baronius  afterward  absurdly 
enough  supposes  to  be  an  example  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass. 
InnoTa-  Prayers  were  made  for  the  dead,  and  for  all  who 

rested  in  Christ.  Tertullian  mentions  this  circumstance 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  is  evident  also 
from  several  ancient  liturgies.  The  custom  had  its  rise 
from  a  false  hjrpothesis  of  the  state  of  departed  spirits, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  shut  up  unto  the  judgment 
day.  But  an  opinion  began  now  first  to  be  entertained, 
unless  Origen  has  been  interpolated,  that  the  living 
could  be  assisted  by  the  prayers  or  power  of  the  souls 
departed  this  life.  This  notion  was  derived  from  Pla- 
tonism.  But  no  vestige  of  the  invocation  of  saints  is  to 
be  found  during  this  century,  nor  any  signs  that  hymns, 
temples,  altars,  or  feasts,  were  consecrated  to  them. 
Miaod-  A  cross  cast  in  brass  or  other  metal  was  worn  as  a 

mark  of  distinction  from  the  Gentiles.  Various  rites 
were  introduced  concerning  worship,  in  regard  to  the 
place,  gesture,  form,  and  object  of  prayer^.  Prayers 
were  not  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  or  to  the  saints 
at  this  period  of  time. 

The  exorcism  of  demons  was  still  in  existence, 
because  the  gift  of  working  miracles  was  supposed  to 
be  still  flourishing  in  the  Church.  It  was  used  after- 
ward at  the  rite  of  baptism. 

'   TertuIUaD,  Origen,  Cjpriao,  Eusebius. 
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Abstinmoe  from  blood  and  animals  suffocated  was      ^?^' 
alio    ooQtmued.      Heathen    theatres    and    sports   were      ....^ 
aroided.     Unmarried  women  deroted  themselves  to  God 
exdusiyely  to  the  exercise  of  works  of  piety  and  charity, 
but  their  vow  was  not  irreversible. 

The  Christians  were  still  distinguished  by  remark-  MAimtn. 
iUe  simplicity  of  character,  and  ardent  charity  toward 
all  men.  They  abounded  in  mutual  good  offices,  and 
afforded  the  most  ready  relief  to  the  poor,  the  sick, 
widows,  captives,  and  the  dying  ^ ;  and  they  carefully 
abstained  from  every  act  that  was  tainted  with  Gentile 
immorality  and  superstition.  But  they  nevertheless 
sensibly  departed  from  the  primitive  honesty  and  in- 
tegritj  of  the  first  converts;  and  a  corruption  of 
norals,  as  well  in  the  clergy,  as  in  the  people,  began 
to  insinuate  itself  into  the  Church.  The  ambition, 
rivalry,  dissensions,  tyranny,  and  fraud  of  some  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  were  the  subjects  of  great  ani- 
Buidveraion,  and  caused  much  sorrow  to  the  apostolic 
Cyprian'  and  other  good  men* 

The  rigour  of  discipline  was  in  vivid  exercise  during   Discipline 
this  century,  of  which  many  proofs  are  to  be  found  in   upied. 
various  authors  ^ 

All  who  fell  into  errors,  offences,  or  apostacy,  en- 
dured its  severity.  They  were  called  aacrificatii  thurU 
JicoHj  libellaticif  or  lihellati^.  By  the  censures  of  the 
Church  they  were  exconununicated,  and  named  the 
UgaHj  ejecti^  ea^authorati :  after  a  public  confession 
they  were  admitted  penitents,  and  on  going  through 
the  required  discipline,  and  being  reconciled  (pctce  datd) 
they  were  again  enrolled  among  the  faithful. 

Penitence  always  imjdied  a  public,  and  not  a  private   Penitenoe. 
confession  of  the  fault.     This  was  absolutely  necessary 
to    restoration.      By    some    churches    the    public    was 


>  TertuUian.  *  CypriAn,  TcrtuUian,  Eiuebius.  '  Origen. 

*  LibeUati  woe  those  who  obtained  a  certificate  of  exemption  from  com- 
^Haiiee  with  heathen  ritei  hy  paying  a  eum  of  money.  The  ThtrriJIeaH  had 
perfonned  tomt  heathen  rite. 
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changed  into  a  private  confession  before  the  priest,  about 
the  end  of  the  third  century.  In  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
Churches  a  presbyter  was  appointed  to  the  particular 
duty  of  attending  upon  penitents.  The  African  Churches- 
knew  no  such  custom  at  this  period. 

Some  satisfaction  was  also  due  to  the  Church  Ax)nF 
offenders.  This  followed  confession.  The  penitents 
were  separated  from  and  did  not  mix  with  the  con- 
gregation. At  first  they  stood  without  the  door  of  the 
church,  in  a  habit  indicating  sorrow.  They  wore  sack- 
cloth, and  manifested  the  outward  signs  of  grief,  as 
tears,  prostration,  embracing  the  knees  of  the  presby* 
ters,  &c. :  long  fasts  were  likewise  enjoined.  In  this 
state  of  degradation  and  exclusion  they  remained  for 
months,  and  even  for  years,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence  and  the  usage  of  different  churches. 

There  were  various  and  grave  reasons  for  the  rigour 
of  this  ecclesiastical  discipline.  One  very  cogent  argu^ 
ment  was,  that  the  delinquencies  of  Christians  were  not 
cognizable  by  the  civil  court ;  for  to  the  heathen  courtd 
of  law  they  never  appealed  against  their  brethren.  The 
highest  crimes  were  idolatry,  homicide,  and  adultery. 
In  some  churches  reconciliation  was  denied  to  those  who 
were  guilty  of  these  offences  even  to  the  time  of  death, 
but  the  rigour  of  discipline  extended  not  beyond  thi» 
life. 

Sometimes  reconciliation  was  granted  in  the  very 
article  of  death ;  sometimes  absolution  was  allowed,  but 
not  communion ;  sometimes  all  reconciliation  was  denied, 
as  to  the  Church  on  earth.  The  severity  of  discipline 
was  considerably  mitigated  after  the  schism  of  Novatus. 
The  African  Churches,  where  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 
held  authority,  were  very  strict.  To  those  who  lapsed 
through  torments^  Cyprian  assigns  three  years  of  pe- 
nitence. 

Absolution  was  a  public  act.  It  was  granted  upon, 
and  not  without,  a  humble  petition.  It  was  conferred 
with  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  communion. 
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The  most  solemn  time  of  granting  reconciliation  to      ^^^ 

such  as  were  excommunicated  was  the  Lord's  day.    Pri-      ^ '^ 

Tate  absolution  was  allowed  the  sick  and  dying.  Peni- 
tence and  reconciliation  could  be  granted  to  the  lapsed 
only  once. 

The  sev^ty  of  penitential  discipline  was  occasion-  S**?**!^ 
ally  softened  by  the  grant  of  an  indulgence  or  remission 
of  the  pains  of  it.  This  was  allowed  in  the  case  of 
disease,  weakness,  desperation,  and  imminent  death; 
aho  at  the  intercession  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  from 
whom  the  excommunicated  obtained  letters  of  recon- 
ciliation (HbeUi  pads  ^),  This  practice  in  time  greatly 
degenerated,  and  was  abused  even  to  the  increase  of 
crime.  From  this  custom  the  Pope  claims  spiritual 
power  to  grant  indulgences ;  and  at  the  Reformation,  so 
much  had  the  primitive  practice  been  corrupted,  that 
they  were  granted  for  every  degree  of  guilt,  and  were 
publicly  sold  by  the  Dominican  Friars  for  the  benefit  of 
his  Holiness  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

V.    Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  three  ecclesiastical  orders  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  are  conspicuous  in  this  age,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  other  dignitaries  or  inferior  orders,  excepting, 
perhaps,  readers  and  sub-deacons.  The  bishop  of  a 
capitdi  city,  a  metropolitan,  held  a  rank  and  authority 
over  other  bishops  of  the  same  province. 

The  title  of  pope,  papa,  or  father,  was  still  common, 
and  given  to  other  bishops  as  well  as  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Neither  had  he  any  rule  over  the  African, 
Asiatic,  Spanish,  or  French  Churches. 

The  presbytery  seem  in  this  fcentury  to  have  had 
the  same  ministerial  duties,  regimen,  and  right  of  vote, 
as  the  bishop ;  the  latter,  however,  having  the  exclusive 
right  of  presiding,  calling  a  convocation,  and  conferring 
of  orders. 

About  this  time  deacons  began  to  be  employed  at 
the  communion  table,  before  and  after  the  sacrament, 

^  Cjprian,  Clerus  RomanuB. 
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bieside  their  usual  duties  in  visiting  martj^ts,  confe^rsy 
the  sick,  &c.  In  the  African  Church,  aged  men .  of 
approved  lifp,  selected  from  the  people,  were  received 
into  the  council  in  debates  upon  the  weighty  affairs  of 
the  Church. 

There  was  a  friendly  union  of  several  churches 
under  one  metropolitan.  Synods,  councils,  and  assem* 
blies  also  of  churches  in  the :  diflFerent  provinces  or 
nations,  were  frequently  held  for  the  regulation  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  which  other  bishops  were  .in- 
vited, and  to  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  came.  Such 
meetings  cherished  a  spirit  of  unity,  and  hence  the.  terms 
brethren,  colleague,  -brother  bishop,  &C;,  were  com- 
monly used. 

The  dress  of  the  clergy  was  simple  and  plain. 
Marriage  was  as  free  for  them,  as  for  all  others,  but 
their  discipline  and  mode  of  life  was  very  strict. 

The  ceremony  of  ordination  was  by  imposition .  of 
hands  and  prayer,  as  in  the  last  century. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  had  no  real  power  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  see  ^* 


Noetus  and 
SabeUius. 


Nepot. 


Paul  of  Sa- 
nuMata. 


VI.     Heeetic3. 

'  The  following  are  the  authors  of  the  principal  here- 
sies mentioned  by  TertuUian,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, 
Augustine,  and  Philastrius. 

Noetus,  an  Asiatic,  and  Sabellius,  an  African,  con- 
founded the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  taught,  that 
they  were  three  distinct  names,  and  not  three  hypostases; 
that  God  was  only  one  person,  and  therefore  they  con- 
cluded that  the  Father  was  bom  of  a  virgin  and.  suf- 
fered, &c.     Their  opinions  were  not  exactly  alike. 

Nepos,  a  bishop,  revived  the  errors  of  those,  who 
received  all  the  promises  of  the  Scriptures  in  an  earthly 

Paul  of  Samosata,  a  bishop  of  Antioch,  departed 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  to  please, 


<  The  Magdeburg  DiTines,  Blondel,  and  Capellof. 
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ii  it  is  said,  Zenobia,  a  *  renowned  princess  (^  that  time.      CENT. 
He  was  a  vain  man,  and  very  indulgent  to  himself  and  ' 

his  clergy.  His  heresy  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
i^miions  of  the  Socinians;  and  it  was  absurdly  said  by 
Um  and  his  followers,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and 
called  "  the  Son  of  God,*"  on  account  of  his  works; 
and  the  ^*  Word/^  because  he  spoke  to  us  instead  of 
God. 

The  heresy  of  the  Manichseans   sprang  up  in  the    Manet. 
reiga  of  Probus.     The   author  of  this   sect   was   one 
Manes,   a   Persian,  afterward  called   Manichseus.      He 
mss  originally  a  slave,  but  having  been  made  heir  to  his 
mistress,  became  of  some  consequence. 

This  was  the  most  portentous  of  all  the  heresies  at 
that  time.  It  was  the  scum  of  the  Pythagorean,  Gnostic, 
and  Marcion  errors,  and  consisted  of  the  following  par- 
titulars,  viz.  the  acknowledging  two  contrary  principles, 
one  evil  and  the  other  good;  rejecting  the  law,  with  all 
the  Old  Testament ;  asserting  that  every  thing  was 
bound  under  '  an  absolute  necessity ;  that  Christ  was 
(mly  the  phantom  of  a  man,  and  had  descended  from 
the  sun;  that  Manes  was  himself  the  paraclete  and 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  marriages  were  unlawful ; 
that  wine  and  savoury  meats  *  were  improper  for  the 
elect,  who  ought  to  macerate  the  body ;  that  the  sun 
and  moon  were  the  futiu'e  residence  of  departed 
souls,  &c. 

Hierax,   another   heretic,   is    said   to   have  been   a   Hienx. 
bookseller  in  Egypt;    some  writers  suppose   he  was  a 
bishop.     He  propagated  many  errors  in  common  with 
Manichseus,  and  opposed  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
the  salvation  of  children,  marriage,  &c. 

Beryllus,  a  bishop  in  Africa,  denied  the  divinity  of  Beryllui. 
Christ. 

VII.     Schisms. 

A  wide  schism  took  place  between  Demetrius,  bishop 
c^  Alexandria,  and  the  people  of  Palestiae,  on*  account 
of  his  persecution  of  Origen. 
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CENT.  Beside  this  interruption  of  harmony  there  were  two 

^  principal  schisms  in  the  Church. 

1.  The  Novatian,  Novatus  and  Novatian  were 
the  authors.  The  former  was  a  presbyter  at  Car- 
thage, the  latter  at  Rome;  while  Cyprian  filled  the 
episcopal  chair  of  the  former  place,  and  Cornelius  of 
the  latter.  The  two  schismatics  are  often  confounded 
by  early  writers^.  There  were  two  pleas  made  for 
this  schism,  but  neither  of  them  fundamental.  The 
real  cause  was  envy  toyrard  Cyprian,  and  hatred  to* 
wa^d  Cornelius.  The  pretext  of  Novatus  was,  that 
pardon  was  too  indulgently  granted  to  the  lapsed  ia 
the  Churches  of  Africa  through  the  letters  of  the 
martyrs  and  confesacx's.  The  pretence  of  Novatian,  Hke^ 
wjse%  was  the  excessive  indulgence  of  Cornelius  in  re- 
ceiving the  lapsed  into  communion.  Novatus,  having 
troubled  the  Carthaginian  Church  for  some  time,  came 
to  Bome^  and  united  himself  to  Novatian.  They  se- 
parated themselves  from  the  Church,  and  assuming  the 
appearance  of  greater  aust^ity,  refused  pardon,  recon* 
dliation,  and  communion,  to  those  who  had  once  lapsed, 
and  would  not  admit  them  even  to  penitence  ^ 

Three  bishops,  Cornelius  of  Rome,  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  were  die  prin* 
cipal  opposers  of  this  schism ;  but  notwithstanding  their 
efforts,  it  stiU  subsisted  and  increased,  and  finally  it 
merged  into  Donatism. 

2.  The  second  schism  took  place  between  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  African  and  Asiatic  Churches,  whea 
Stephen  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage* 

It  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  N0vatians  rebaptiaing 
those,  who  had  been  tinctured  with  heresy.  Cj^iiaa 
and  Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  aj^nroved  of 
anabaptism;  but  Stephen  at  Rome  condemned  it.  8^ 
unimportant  a  difference  gave  rise  to  bitter  disputations, 
controversies,  invectives,  and  mutual  recriminations:  at 
length  Stephen  losing  all  temper,  by  an  unwarrantable 

i  • ■ — ,  ■     ■■■ 

'  Eusebins,  Epiphanius,  Theodoiet,  &,c. 
"  EusebiuB,  Epiphanius,  Cyprian. 
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act  of  violence,  put  those  churches,  which  agreed  with     CENT 
Cyprian,   out  of   communion,   or  at  least    threatened  ' 

excommunication. 

VIII.     Peasecutions. 

The  same  causes  were  still  in  existence,  which,  in 
the  former  century,  excited  legal  and  illegal  persecutions 
against  the  Christians,  viz.  gross  calumnies  and  unproved 
crimes,  whereby  the  rage  of  the  vulgar,  the  rescript  of 
the  princes,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  governors  and  ma- 
gistrates, were  inflamed  against  them. 

The  fifth  general  persecution  happened  in  the  reign    The  fifSi 
of  Severus,  who  had   favoured  the  Christians  when  he   ^l!i). 
came  to  the  throne.     The  flames  of  persecution   raged        ^^• 
throughout  all   those  countries,  which  were  subject  to 
the  Romans.     It  extended   to  Egypt   where   Leonidas 
the  father  of  Origen   suffered    martyrdom.      Irenseus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  Victor  of  Rome,  among  vast  num- 
bers of  inferior  note,  suffered  death  in  this  persecution. 
Many   examples  of   female    fortitude   occurred,   which 
added  courage  to  the  Christian  congregation. 

The  sixth  general  persecution  was  under  Maximinus.    The  giztfa 
The  storm  fell  chiefly  upon  the  clergy  or  teachers  of  ^^'a!!).^ 
the  Christian  religion.     Origen  was  remarkable  for  his        *2I5. 
energetic  exhortations  of  the   martyrs,  intreating  them 
to  become  examples  of  patience  and  constancy. 

The   seventh  was  a  very   bloody   persecution.     It   Theievetit 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Decius.     Cyprian,  Dionysius   ^**^i). 
of  Alexandria,  and  Eusebius,  give  a   succinct  account        ^^* 
of  it.     Vast  numbers  fell  at  this  time,  and  among  them 
many  bishops,  women,  and  youths,  who  endured  dread- 
ful torments  with  great  fortitude.     The  violence  of  this 
persecution  was  so  severe,  that  many  lapsed  into  hea- 
thenism,   and    became    apostates.      There    were    great 
numbers  of  libeUatici  and  traditores^. 

* 

9  The  Tradiiores  were  thote  who  Burrendered  their  Bibles  and  books  on 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  heathen  officers.  Although  death  or  some 
severe  punishment  was  the  consequence  of  refusal,  those,  who  had  not  forti- 
tude to  withstand  the  trial,  were  called  Traditorcsy  a  name  of  great  reproach 
and  contempt. 
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Zonaras  and  Nicephorus  number  even  Origen  among 
the  lapsed,  though  by  some  authors  the  fact  is  doubted, 
i.  e.  he  had  in  a  moment  of  terror  at  the  appearance  of 
death,  thrown  incense  on  the  fire  before  the  idol,  which 
was  required  by  the  heathen  to  escape  death. 

The  Christians  fied  into  the  deserts  and  solitudes  for 
security,  in  order  to  obtain  some  respite  from  their 
troubles.  This  circumstance  is  supposed  to  have  given 
the  first  occasion  to  an  ascetic  life.  Paul  of  Thebes 
is  accounted  the  first  Christian  hermit. 

The  eighth  persecution  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Valerian,  In  the  former  part  of  his  reign  he  -was  a 
good  pripce,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  favour  the 
Christians;  but  he  was  afterward  irritated  against 
them  by  the  impostures  of  some  Egyptian   Magi. 

This  persecution  extended  its  cruel  effects  over 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Italy,  &c.  The  good  Cyprian,^ 
bishop  of  Carthage,  was  beheaded.  Sixtus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  was  crucified,  and  Laurentius,  a  deacon,  was 
roast^  alive  upon  a  gridiron,  over  a  slow  fire,  which 
he  endured  with  constancy. 

The  ninth  persecution  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Aurelian ;  yet  he  was  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  the 
Christians,  and  it  was  late  in  his  reign  when  he  pro- 
mulgated his  edict  for  their  destruction. 

The  tenth  persecution,  which  was  the  longest  and 
most  cruel  that  the  Christians  endured,  commenced 
under  Diocletian  ipd  Maximian,  who  were  associated 
together  in  the  gpvemment  V  The  account  of  it  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  next  century, 

It  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  tranquillity,  which 
had  soothed  the  minds  of  the  Christians  from  the  death 
of  Aurelian  to  the  19th  year  of  Diople^ian ;  like  a  dread- 
ful hurricane,  the  persecution  seemed  to  have  gathered 
strength  from  the  previous  calm. 

By  the  command  of  Maximian,  at  the  end  of  this 
century,  the  whole  Theban  legion  was  decimated ;   i.  e. 


Eusebius. 
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ercry  tenth  man  put  to  death :  it  was  at  length  entirely      CKS/P. 
destroyed  for  refusing  to  offer  incense  to  idols.  -  -  -  -'- 

Martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  still  con- 
tinued to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration ; 
and  this  period  afforded  abundant  examples  of  men  and 
women,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  thetn, 
80  that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and 
seal  the  truth  of  Christ  with  their  blood. 


IX.  .  DOCTOBS    AND    ECCLESIASTICAJL    WbITEBS. 

Many  eminent  men   flourished   among   the  Greeks 
and  Orientals. 

Origen  of  Alexandria  was  born  about  a.  d.  185,  Origen* 
and  died  at  Tyre  a.  d.  254.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  there  was  only  one,  or  two  of  this  name.  Se- 
Y&rsl  particulars  also  are  questioned  respecting  his 
lapse,  penitence,  expulsion  by  Heracla,  his  various 
writings  and  errors. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  his 
learning  was  wondeiTul,  that  at  a  very  early  age  he 
was  equal  to  the  discharge  of  a  responsible  public  ofSce, 
that  his  labour  was  unwearied,  his  piety  uncommon, 
his  zeal  incomparable,  the  fruit  of  his  labours  remark- 
able, his  travds  many,  his  writings  almost  innumerable, 
his  constant  study  of  the  Scriptures  admirable,  his  com- 
mentaries upon  them  numerous,  and  his  Versions  of 
the  Bible  called  Tetrapla,  Hexapla,  and  Octapla,  in 
many  respects  highly  deserving  the  praise  of  posterity  *. 
There  were  infirmities,  doubtiess,  even  in  so  great  a  man ; 
his  genius  was  too  luxuriant,  and  inclined  to  aUegory ; 
he   fell   into   several  doctrinal   errors,  which   afterward 


*  OrigenU  Biblical  woik  was  publiahed  with  the  following  yernons :  the 
Octapla  eontaincd,  1.  the  Hebiew  Bible  in  Hebrew  characten ;  2.  the  Hebrew 
BiUe  in  Greek  characten ;  3.  the  Versions  of  Aquila ;  4.  of  Symmachus ; 
a.  of  die  Serentj ;  6.  of  Theodotion ;  7*  of  Jerusalem ;  and  &  of  Nioopolls. 
The  Hexapla  contained  the  first  ftix,  and  the  Tetiapla  contained  the  four 
Bdddk  versions. 
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Julius 
African  us. 


Hippolytus. 


Gregory 

Thauma- 

turgus. 


DioDysius. 


Methodius. 


Minutius 
Felix. 


supplied  fuel  for  the  flames  of  discord,  and  produced 
deplorable  effects  in  the  Church. 

Many  fictitious^  writings  are  ascribed  to  him,  and 
his  own  works  are  supposed  to  be  much  interpolated. 

Julius  Africanus,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Helio- 
gabalus  and  Alexander  Severus.  He  wrote  a  chrono- 
logy, and  several  epistles.  He  also  employed  his  pen 
on  the  discrepancy  between  the  genealogies  of  Christ 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  on  some  other  works. 

Hippolytus,  a  martyr,  the  friend  of  Origen,  whose 
*  clear  demonstration  of  Antichrist'  was  edited  by  Mar- 
quardus  Gudius. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea  in  Pontus,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Origen.  He  is  called  Thaumaturgus  (the 
Wonder-worker),  from  the  number  of  his  miracles.  He 
boldly  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  is 
justly  celebrated  for  the  number  of  his  writings  and 
great  labours.  When  he  was  ordained  bishop,  there 
were  only  seventeen  Christians  in  his  diocese,  and  at 
his  decease,  there  were  only  seventeen  idolaters.  Several 
works  attributed  to  him  are  doubtful '. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of  Origen, 
and  cotemporary  with  Cyprian.  Many  of  his  fragments 
are  inserted  by  Eusebius,  in  his  history,  who  extols  him 
very  highly.  He  was  sumamed  the  Great,  and  obtained 
a  prominent  place  among  the  defenders  of  the  Trinity. 

Methodius,  a  martyr,  under  Decius  or  Valerian. 

There  was,  likewise,  a  great  number  of  illustrious 
men,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  martyrs,  beside  those 
above-mentioned,  in  Asia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  who 
edified  and  strengthened  the  Church  by  their  writings. 
A  catalogue  of  them  is  given  by  the  Magdeburg  divines, 
and  also  by  Bellarmin,  Labbe,  Oudin,  and  Dupin. 

The  Latin  fathers  were  also  numerous. 

Minutius  Felix,  a  Roman  lawyer,  by  birth  an 
African.     He  was  the  writer  of  an  elegant  dialogue  and 


'  Jerome,  Eusebius,  Photlus. 
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many  other  works  on  the  doctrine,  rites,  manners,  and      CENT, 
discipline  of  Christians.  * 

Csecilius  Cyprian,  a  converted  heathen,  and  after-  Cypnan. 
ward  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  was  a  disciple  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Tertullian,  His  piety,  zeal,  writings, 
and  labours  for  the  Christian  faith ;  his  intrepidity  and 
firmness  toward  Novatus  and  the  Novatians ;  and  lastly 
his  martyrdom,  a.  d.  258,  deserve  to  be  had  in  con- 
tinual remembrance.  Not  a  few  fictitious  writings  are 
ascribed  to  him,  and  his  own  have  suffered  the  fate  of 
other  eminent  works— <the  interpolation  of  insidious  men^. 
His  life  was  written  by  Pontius,  a  deacon  of  Carthage ; 
the  learned  Pearson  has  also  collected  records  of  him, 
which  were  prefixed  to  Bishop  Fellas  excellent  edition  of 
htt  works,  printed  at  Oxford^. 

Amobius,  an  African  rhetorician,  the  preceptor  of  Anobiai. 
Lactantius.     When  he  was  only  a  catechumen,  he  was 
the  author  of  seven  books  against  the  heathens.     It  is  a 
valuable  work,   and   an  eminent  example  of  Christian 
rimplieity. 

The  particulars  respecting  several  other  writers  must 
be  omitted,  viz.  Caius  and  Cornelius,  bishops  of  Rome, 
Pontius,  an  African  deacon,  Novatian,  Victorinus,  &c. 


X.    Fictitious  Writings®. 

The  decretals,  supposed  to  have  been  issued  by  the 
Roman  bishops  of  this  century,  are  rejected  by  Zephi- 
rinus,  and  other  judicious  men.  Likewise  many  of  the 
acts  of  the  martyrs.  They  were  invented  in  the  fol- 
kiwing  ages. 

Several  commentaries,  homilies,  dialogues,  &c.,  are 
assigned  to  Origen,  and  many,  also,  to  Cyprian. 


*  RigMilt.  ^  Dupin. 

<  The  following  ftuthon  have  written  largely  on  the  works  falsely  ascrihed 
to  this  century ;  Sixtus,  Possevin,  Bellarmin,  Labhc,  Huet,  the  Alagdebuig 
DiTiaefy  Goon,  Perkins,  Bivet,  Scultctus,  Blondel,  Hottinger,  &c. 
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OENT.  To  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  are  ascribed,  an  Expo- 

..._1,      sition  of  the  Faith  against  the  Arians,  Homilies  on  the 
Annunciation,  and  other  writings. 

To  Methodius,  Zeno,  Victorinus,  and  AmobiuSf 
many  compositions  are  falsely  ascribed. 

.  Several  writings  are  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  this  age,  which  affected  to  be  the  productions 
of  the  former  centuries,  viz.  the  Apostolical  Canons, 
the  Institutions  of  Clement,  Sat. 

XI.    Councils. 

During  this  century  there  was  not  one  universal 
council  convoked,  though  such  a  measure  was  much 
desired  by  Cyprian.  Various  national  councils  were 
assembled  at  Antioch,  Rome,  &c. ;  and  frequent  pro- 
vincial councils  were  held  in  Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Europe.  All  important  matters  and  questions  were 
referred  to  the  decision  of  synods. 

The  following  are  the  principal  synods.  One  in 
Africa  by  Agrippinus,  a.  d.  217^  on  the  baptism  of 
heretics,  and  another  at  Carthage  by  Cyprian,  a.  d.  251, 
on  granting  peace  to  the  lapsed,  on  the  anabaptism  of 
heretics,  and  the  baptism  of  children  before  the  eighth 
day  of  their  nativity.  Some  others  were  held  in  Africa, 
at  which  Origen  was  present,  and  in  which  Beryllus 
and  other  heretics  were  condemned. 

Three  synods  were  held  at  Antioch;  the  first  against 
the  Novatians,  the  others  on  the  heresy  of  Paul  of  Sam6- 
sata,  at  which  many  bishops  from  different  parts  were 
assembled.  Paul  was  at  length  deprived,  and  a  con- 
fession of  faith  put  forth  by  the  synod  in  opposition  to 
him,  A.  D.  272.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
was  implored,  and  exercised  against  the  heretical  bishop. 
By  some  authors  Paul  is  accounted  the  father  of  the 
Socinian  heresy. 

Several  synods  were  held  at  Rome.  The  principal 
one  by  Cornelius.  Its  design  was  to  consult  upon  the 
propriety  of  receiving  the  penitent  lapsed,  and  to  oppose 


III. 
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NoTHtus.     See  many  other  particulars  in  the  Magdeburg      CENT 
diTiiies,  Cent.  iii. 

XII.     Jewish  and  Gentile  Affairs. 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  state  of  the  Jews 
at  this  period,  excepting  the  brief  accounts  by  Cyprian. 
He  observes,  that  there  were  multitudes  of  them  in 
Africa,  and  that  they  were  still  remarkable  for  obstinacy, 
rdiellion,  and  hatred  to  the  Gospel.  The  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem  was  finished  in  this  century  by  Rabbi  Jo- 
hanan,  and  the  Jews  began  to  erect  schools  at  Babylon. 

Of  the  Pagans  only  a  few  particulars  can  be  noticed. 
Christianity  obtained  some  considerable  respite  under 
(ke  Emperors^  Alexander  Severus,  Gordian,  Philip,  and 
^GallienuSj  who  were  favourably  disposed  toward  the 
Christians.  But  the  philosophers  and  magi  reiterated 
thdr  open  and  secret  hostilities.  Porphyry,  a  Tyrian, 
furpassed  all  others  in  the  virulence  of  his  words, 
writings,  and  actions.  He  was  an  apostate  from  Chris- 
tianity, and.  formerly  a  disciple  .of  Longinus.  He  lived 
•bout  the  end  of  this  century. 

The  Roman  lawyers,  also,  were  very  inimical  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  principally  Domitius  Ulpianus, 
a  man  of  extensive  influence  at  Rome. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  called  Heliogabalus,  endea- 
voured to  extinguish  the  worship  of  all  the  gods  at 
Rome,  and  to  substitute  a  religion  of  his  own,  by 
ooDsecrating  a  temple  to  Heliogabalus,  a  name  for  the 
sun  which  he  had  assumed  to  himself.  Alexander 
Severus  is  said  to  have  desired  to  raise  a  temple  to 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Emperor  Aurelian  held  the  books 
of  the  Sibyls  in  great  Veneration,  but  they  were  not 
the  eight  books  which  are  now  extant.  The  circum- 
scribed limits  of  this  work  afford  no  room  to  parti- 
cularize all  the  superstitions  of  the  heathen  world,  or 
the  various  modifications  of  the  Pythagorean  or  Platonic 
discipline  which  were  now  adopted. 


CENT. 
III. 
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XIII.     Miscellaneous  Events. 

Eusebius  records,  that  several  miraculous  conver- 
sions took  place  during  this  century. 

Supernatural  punishments,  also,  were  believed  to 
have  happened  to  several  enemies  of  the  Gospd,  and 
principally  to  the  Emperors  Maximinus,  Decius,  Galhis, 
Valerian,  Aurelian,  &c. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  eremitical 
and  monkish  life  is  traced  up  to  this  period.  Paul  of 
Thebes  had  the  honour  to  be  the  first  in  promoting 
this  inactive  life.  He  retired,  while  a  young  man,  to 
the  seclusion  of  a  cave  during  the  Decian  persecution. 
Antonius,  in  Eg3rpt,  and  many  others  soon  followed  his 
example,  and  in  a  short  time  this  mode  of  life  became 
common. 

A  multitude  of  fabulous  stories  belonging  to  thi* 
century  are  related  by  historical  writers,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  too  numerous  to  describe.  One>  or  two 
will  suffice  as  examples.  It  is  said  that  seven  youths 
fell  asleep  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  awoke  when 
Theodosius  the  Younger  occupied  the  throne,  a  period 
of  at  least  130  years.  Another  specimen  of  the  wonders 
which  are  received  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is 
a  legend  respecting  Ursula,  a  British  lady,  who,  accom^ 
panied  by  eleven  thousand  virgins,  after  undergoing 
various  fortunes  by  sea  and  land,  landed  in  Italy,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  altogether  in  company  with  Pope 
Cyriacus  ^. 


^  Baronius,  Usher. 


END    OF    THE    THIED    CENTUBY. 
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This  century  commences  in  the  17th  year  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  of  his  associate  in  the  empire,  Maximian: 
three  years  before  he  laid  aside  the  purple,  and  two 
years  before  the  tenth  persecution. 


CEi<m 

IV. 


A.D. 
301. 


I.    Appearance  of  the  Church. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  the  foregoing 
century  the  Christian  Church  had  penetrated  over  a 
great  part  of  the  world,  which  was  then  discovered. 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  also  the  Magdeburg  divines, 
detail  the  names  and  situation  of  the  various  churches. 

The  celebrated  teachers  still  surviving  in  the  Church  Tcwhem. 
were  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  Arnobius,  Victorinus, 
bishop  of  Petavia  in  Pannonia,  Marcellinus,  who  after- 
ward lapsed,  was  bishop  of  Rome,  Theonas  was  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of  Antioch,  and  Zabdas  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

The  external  condition  of  the  Church  was  in  general 
peaceable.  It  was  not  vexed  by  any  general  per- 
secution. 

Yet  the  Christian  congregations  were  much  trou-  Opposition 
bled  both  by  open  and  secret  enemies.  The  former  tianity. 
were  the  Emperors;  they  were  greatly  averse  to  the 
sacred  rites  of  Christianity,  and  in  checking  the  growth 
of  the  new  religion  they  were  assisted  by  the  magistrates, 
rulers  of  provinces  and  cities,  philosophers,  and  the 
lawyers.     Porphyry,  also,  was  yet.  alive. 

The  secret  enemies  of  Christianity,  whose  actions 
had  a  most  baneful  influaice,  were  the  heretics,  viz.  the 
Manichseans,  Sabellians,  Paulianists,  and  the  schismatics 
of  every  description,  especially  the  Novatians. 


II.     Propagation  of  Christianity. 

The  peaceable  state,  in  which  the  followers  of  Christ 
lived,  continued  but  a  short  time.     They  soon  felt  the 
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CENT,     weight  of  a   tyrant's   arm.     Diocletian  aimed  the  last 
.  and  a  most  deadly  blow  at  the  Church ;  so  that  Chris- 

tianity was  almost  at  the  last  gasp,  and  the  profession  of 
it  nearly  extinct ;  but,  upon  the  cessation  of  violent 
measures,  it  appears  to  have  been  soon  resuscitated  and 
restored  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  existence. 

In  the  year  306  Constantine  the  Great  was  saluted 
Emperor,  and  after  a  short  period  he  professed  himself 
a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion «  The  aspect  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  was  immediately  changed. 

There  were  several  causes  which  produced  the  alte- 
ration in  the  religious  opinions  of  Constantine,  viz.  the 
inclination  of  Constantius,  his  father,  to  Christianity,  and 
the  decided  adoption  of  it  by  Helena,  his  mother ;  the 
odium  in  which  the  tyrants,  Maximian,  Maximin,  and 
Maxentius,  who  persecuted  the  Christians,  were  de- 
servedly held ;  and,  lastly,  the  miraculous  appearance  of 
a  cross,  which  he  saw  in  the  heavens  when  he  was 
about  to  engage  his  rival  Maxentius,  over  whom  he 
obtained  a  complete  victory®. 
A.  D.  His  conversion  appears  to  have  been  gradual,  and 

was  partially  avowed  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
soon  after  his  victory  in  the  last  battle  against  th^ 
opponent  just  mentioned.  He  immediately  issued  edicts 
favourable  to  the  religion  which  he  espoused;  Dupin 
has  given  a  series  of  his  edicts.  This  was  the  first  year 
of  the  Roman  Indiction^. 

He  did  not  conform  at  once  to  all  the  discipline 
and  rites  of  the  Christians,  but  deferred  his  baptism 
until  he  was  near  death.  This  point  is  however  con- 
tradicted, and  some  writers  affirm,  that  he  became  a 
complete  Christian  after  the, death  of  Licinius,  who 
was  united  with  him  in  the  empire;    he  then  took  th^ 


313. 


"  Lactandus,  Eusebius,  Philostorgius,  Socrates,  Sozomen. 

'  Sevend  causes  are  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  this  word,  yis.  that  it 
indicated  the  time  of  certain  payments  made  bj  his  subjects,  or  the  p^^meots 
of  the  soldiers,  or  it  was  a  memorial  of  the  overthrow  of  Maxentius  and  the 
tnt  exercise  of  Christianity.    See  page  19.  ^ 
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whole  govemment  into  his  own  hands,  in  the  20th  year      CSNT. 
of  his  reign  \  a.  d.  336.  ^' 

The  restoration  of  the  Church  was  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  £mperor'*s  measures.  His  edicts  and  in- 
tti;,utions  extended  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Christians. 
The  example  of  Constantine  was  likewise  followed  by 
Lkdnius  in  the  other  part  of  the  empire,  but  he  very 
aocHi  after  revoked  his  protection  of  Christianity,  and 
commenced  a  persecution.  Constantine  and  many  of 
his  successors  continued  their  support.  The  design  of 
the  edicts  issued  by  the  Christian  Emperors  was,  to 
restrain  the  fiiry  of  the  persecutions  which  had  almost 
exhausted  the  Church,  to  recall  exiles,  to  grant  liberty 
to  those  who  were  in  prison  for  the  Grospel,  to  Christian 
daves,  and  to  those  condemned  to  the  mines ;  to  restore 
the  property  which  had  been  seized  by  the  heathen, 
whedier  houses,  lands,  burying  places,  or  edifices,  be- 
kngiiig  to  the  Church  or  to  private  individuals;  to 
assert  the  right  of  inheritance  to  the  nearest  relations  of 
the  martyrs,  and  to  remove  the  proscription  against 
good  men:  the  edicts  also  extended  further,  to  the 
restoring,  building,  and  endowing  of  Churches,  to 
leoder  legal  all  ^ts  and  bequests  for  pious  uses,  to 
remove  restrictions,  and  to  grant  privileges  and  immu- 
nities to  the  clergy'. 

A  cloud  interposed,  and  darkened  this  prosperity 
for  a  short  time,  during  the  reign  of  Licinius,  the  col- 
league of  Constantine,  whose  favour  had  been  converted 
into  bitter  hatred.  While,  therefore,  the  Western  part 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  tranquil,  the  Eastern  suffered 
under  the  edicts  and  atrocious  acts  of  this  tyrant,  who 
vented  his  fury  upon  the  defenceless  Christians,  and  A.  D. 
jHJncipally  upon  the  bishops. 

The  proscription  of  heathenism  followed  the  pro- 
tection of  Christianity  under  Constantine;  the  temples 
ci  the  imaginary  deities  were  shut  up,  and  all  access 
to  them  denied  on  pain  of  death.      The  heathen  sacri- 


^  EuiebiuB,  Athanasiui,  Ambrofe,  Jerome,  Socntes.  *  Eusebius. 
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^?y^'      fices  were  abolished  and  profane  rites  removed;  the  altars, 

1«      idols,  and  images,  were  forced  out  of  the  temples,  and 

destroyed,  and  all  heathen  observances  prohibited  by 
day  and  night.  These  edicts,  however,  were  efiFectual 
only  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  heathen  customs 
were  permitted  for  a  time  in  the  pagi  or  country  vil- 
lages, where  temples  stood  for  many  years  after,  open 
to  all  comers.  Hence  arose  the  name  of  Pagan,  which 
was  first  used  under  the  Christian  Emperors  to  dis- 
tinguish from  others  those  who  resided  in  the  country 
and  did  not  receive  Christianity. 

It  is,  however,  a  controverted  point,  whether  the 
subversion  of  the  heathen  temples  happened  under  Coa- 
stantine,  or  in  the  time  of  his  successors. 

These  temples  and  sacred  places  of  the  Pagans  were, 
in  many  parts,  converted  into  churches  or  to  a  Christian 
purpose.  Edifices  sacred  to  Christianity  were  also  raised 
with  great  splendour  in  the  principal  cities.  It  was 
usual  to  raise  a  crucifix  upon  them,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  was  called  the  staurop^ufm; 
the  Grentiles  endured  this  symbol  more  grievously  than 
even  the  overthrow  of  their  edifices. 

Christians  were  admitted  into  places  of  confidence 
in  the  court  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  The  consequence 
of  this  circumstance  was,  that  the  religion  which  they 
professed,  under  such  influence,  was  propagated  with 
zeal,  boldness,  and  diligence.  This  continued  to  be  the 
state  of  things  during  the  reigns  of  Constantine  II., 
Constantius  II.,  Jovian,  Valentinian  I.,  Gratian,  Valefl- 
tinian  II.,  Theodosius  the  Great,  Honorius,  and 
Arcadius. 

A  grand  and  powerful  engine  in  disseminating  trutli 
consisted  in  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  schools, 
in  which  the  sciences  and  literature  were  taught  by 
Christians,  except  during  the  short  reign  of  Julian 
the  Apostate.  These  seminaries  were  very  numerous 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire. 

Much  property^  also,  that  belonged  to  the  heathen 
priests,  flamens,  &c.  in  the  right  of  their  temples,  was, 
after    their    subversion,   granted    for    the    use   of    the 
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Christimii  Church.  Tithes,  according  to  the  Jewish 
ritual,  were  established  throughout  all  the  cities  and 
their  dependencies.  The  estates  and  effects  of  the 
martyrs,  confessors,  and  exiles,  if  they  had  no  heirs, 
were  appropriated  to  the  same  useful  purpose. 

Some  proud  relics  of  heathenism  still  remained 
untouched.  The  most  splendid  Pagan  temples  stood 
unmolested  even  in  the  great  cities,  viz.  the  Capitol  of 
Rome,  the  temple  and  idol  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria, 
and  the  temple  and  idols  of  Apollo  and  Diana  at 
Antioch. 

Great  numbers  of  persons  were  likewise  still  ad- 
dicted, more  or  less,  to  Pagan  superstitions,  though 
they  were  called  Christians ;  and  these  were  not  merely 
peasants  or  citizens,  but  senators,  magistrates,  judges, 
proconsuls,  and  prefects  of  the  provinces. 

Many  Pagan  customs,  rites,  phrases,  sports,  spec- 
tades,  statues,  and  images,  were  still  retained  in  many 
parts  of  the  empire^.  And  under  Julian  the  Apostate, 
heathenism  was  revived,  and  elevated  to  its  former  regal 
seat.  The  temples  were  restored  to  their  former  pos- 
sessors, heathen  sacrifices  were  renewed,  and  all  the 
concomitants  of  the  superstition  received  with  open 
arms.  Some  of  the  successors  of  Juliair,  though  fa- 
Toorable  to  Christianity,  connived  at  heathen  practices. 

In  this  age,  it  is  supposed  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
penetrated  to  several  benighted  nations  in  Asia,  Africa, 

'  The  oriuunents  of  temples,  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  use  of 
in^ea  and  pictoies  in  places  of  worship,  were  borrowed  by  the  Roman 
Oi!^1F^ti^  Church  from  heathenism.  Ecclesiastical  history  testifies  to  this 
heL  E^ery  Catholic,  who  reads  with  a  candid  mind,  may  see  in  Virgil  and 
•dMr  daaaic  authors  evident  traces  of  several  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  that 
ke  pnetises.  See  A  Letter  from  Rome  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton.  It  is 
liPpwcd  by  several  eminent  writers  that  so  early  as  the  second  century  die 
Chnadana  began  to  adopt  heathen  rites.  See  Casaubon,  Exerc.  xvi.  in 
AanaL  Baron,  p.  38&  Tollius,  Insigmb,  JtinerU  Italici;  Not.  p.  151,  163. 
Antony  Van  Dale,  Diu,  In  Antiq,  et  Marmora^  Diss.  i.  p.  1,  2.  King,  HUt. 
AfiMt.  Creedy  Cap.  i.  §  xvi.  p.  8,  15,  23.  Ez.  Spanheun,  Remarquet  tur 
ks  Empereurt  de  Julien^  p.  133,  134,  138,  434,  et  seq.  Merill,  Ohtervai. 
lib.  III.  Cap.  iii.  Ckrkson,  Discourt  tur  let  Liturgiet,  p.  36,  42,  43. 
Moriieiin's  Commentaries  by  Vidal. 

T  2 
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^^v'^'      and  Europe ;  being  carried  thither  by  the  zeal  of  Chris- 

L       tian  missionaries.     The  Indians  beyond  Armenia,    the 

Bohemians,  and  the  Goths,  &c.  are  enumerated^. 


III.     Doctrine. 

There  exist  many  original  sources  from  which  the 
doctrine  of  this  age  may  be  understood,  viz. 

1.  Written  creeds.  That  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Apostles'*  Creed,  and  which  was  at  that  time  in  use 
in  the  Church  at  Rome;  the  ancient  Oriental  Creed 
recited  by  Eusebius  before  the  Nicene  fathers;  the 
Creed  of  Constantinople;  the  Creed  of  Aquileia  by 
Ruffinus ;  the  Creed  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  dis- 
played in  his  Catechisms ;  the  Creed  of  Damasus,  bishop 
of  Rome;  and  the  Athanasian  Creed.  It  is  doubted 
whether  Athanasius  was  the  author  of  the  last  men- 
tioned creed. 

2.  The  Acts  and  Canons  of  the  councils  and 
synods  of  this  period  also  define  the  doctrine  which  was 
received.  They  have  been  edited  and  illustrated  in  an 
excellent  manner  by  Christopher  Justel  and  Bishop 
Beveridge.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Constitutions 
in  the  Codex  Theodosianus. 

3.  The  genuine  works  of  the  fathers  and  writers  o( 
this  age  are  good  sources  of  doctrinal  knowledge,  viz. 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Epipha- 
nius,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom.  From  these  writers  the 
true  Catholic  faith  may  be  collected,  and  also  the  doc- 
trines esteemed  heretical. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  from  the  above  records, 
that  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  were  not  received 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture;  and  that  the  inspired 
oracles  were  believed  to  be  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  morals;  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  of  the   two   natures   in 


*  Magdeburg  divines,  Baronius,  RuflSnui,  Socrates,  Sosomen,  Theodoret. 
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Christ,  were  treated  of  in  a  lucid  and  scriptural  manner,      C£NT. 

and   vindicated   from   the  heretical    attacks    of  Arius,      L 

Photinus,  Macedonius,  and  others. 

It  was  declared  that  no  one  was  exempt  from 
original  sin  and  its  desert,  not  even  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Justification  was  declared  to  be  by  faith  alone  through 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  but  not  without  holiness  of 
life,  in  opposition  to  justification  by  the  merit  of  works  ^. 
The  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  and  blood  of 
Christ  and  his  satisfaction  for  the  sin  of  mankind  was 
asserted :  the  grace  of  God,  to  which  the  whole  salva- 
tion of  the  human  race  is  owing,  which  was  freely 
bestowed,  without  any  merit  of  man,  was  likewise 
aflhmed,  and  the  necessity  of  good  works  strenuously 
enforced. 

The  Eucharist,  or  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper, 
was  received  as  a  memorial  or  figure  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  was  administered  in  both  kinds  to 
every  communicant ;  the  bread  and  wine  were  esteemed 
imdianged  after  their  consecration,  but  were  regarded 
with  reverence,  because  they  were  set  apart  for  a  holy 
purpose. 

The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory  after  this  life  was 
imknown  throughout  the  Eastern  Church  antecedently 
to  the  Synod  of  Florence ;  nor  is  any  cleansing  from  the 
guilt  of  sin  mentioned  by  the  Fathers,  except  by  the 
hlood  or  atonement  of  Christ.  Nothing  was  then 
known  of  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
auricular  confession,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  treasury 
of  indulgences,  the  worship  of  angels,  or  the  adoration 
of  the  Eucharist.  These  were  mysteries  and  words 
unknown  to  the  Fathers,  and  the  councils  of  this  age, 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches^. 

Nevertheless  there  were  some  additions  and  corrup- 
tions in   doctrine  and   practice    admitted,   during   this 


^  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Basil,  and  Epipfaanius. 
*  See  the  works  of  Athanaaius,  Ba^,  Qngfxj  Njsaenui,  Cjrril  of  Jtm- 
aalem,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  &c. 
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C^NT.  century,  viz.  concerning  the  necessity  ot  receiving  the 
L  Eucharist;  the  state  of  souls  after  death;  the  mil- 
lennium; &c.  Some  errors  were  taught  by  several  of 
the  Fathers,  which  have  since  been  condemned.  The 
theological  student  must  not  stumble  at  several  phrases 
used  by  the  Fathers  of  this  age,  the  sense  of  which 
has  been  altered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  words  meriting  and  merits  in  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Damasus,  Augustine,  &c.  Also  satisfacHonj 
satisfying^  redeeming  sinsy  together  with  other  words 
frequently  used  by  them,  viz.  tradition^  indulgence^ 
penitence^  confession^  the  mass^  sacrifice,  altar,  the 
species  of  the  bread  and  wine,  &c.  That  these  words 
were  used  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  in  which 
they  are  now  understood  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  a 
fact  which  has  been  proved  by  many  authors^. 

IV.     Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

The  number  of  rites  and  forms  in  Divine  service 
was  astonishingly  augmented  in  the  fourth  century, 
but  much  more  so  afterward ;  so  that  Augustine  com- 
plains, about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  that 
the  Jewish  yoke  was  more  tolerable  than  that  which 
was  put  upon  Christians. 

Several  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  extraordinary 
love  of  ceremony.  The  first  was,  certainly,  to  gain  the 
respect  and  interest  of  the  Heathens,  who  were  aocu^ 
tomed  to  much  external  pomp  in  their  temples  and 
worship;  for  many  of  their  cavils  and  objections  to 
Christianity  arose  out  of  the  simplicity  of  its  worship 
and  the  poverty  of  its  professors.  Luxury  also  was  m 
cause  of  increasing  rites,  because  it  rendered  men  fiis- 
tidious.  An  ambition  of  pomp  was  now  insinuating 
itself  into  the  Church,  with  the  wealth,  dignity,  and 
pride  of  the  ecclesiastics.      This  was  owing,   in   some 


7  Ghenmitiiu,  Ounubon,  ChMnier,  Rivet,  Bloiidel,  Dallans,  SiOmuiiit, 
Usher,  Forbes,  &c. 
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measure,  to  an  exemption  from  persecution,  and  the  fa-      GENT. 

votir  of  the  princes.  The  usurped  authority  of  the  bishops      1. 

qI  Rome  began  now  to  manifest  itself  by  novel,  frequent, 
and  arbitrary  regulations  in  the  discipline  and  rites  of 
the  Church.  The  object  was  to  entangle  superstitious 
and  weak  minds,  to  augment  the  splendour  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  to  administer  to  the  luxury,  ambition, 
and  avarice  of  the  Romish  clergy.  Some  of  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  additions  to  religious  worship,  were 
indifferent  in  themselves,  and  not  injurious  to  piety. 

The  construction  of  places  of  public  worship  has  Chuicfaet. 
already  been  mentioned:  among  the  most  celebrated 
must  be  mentioned  the  Church  built  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  under  the  aui^ices  of 
Cooatantine  and  his  mother  Helena^.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  pilgrimages  into  Palestine,  which  were  afterward 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  religion^.  Splendid  edifices 
were  built  at  Constantinople,  Rome,  Antioch,  Nico- 
Bedia,  and  Bethlehem.  The  dedication  of  Churches 
was  a  religious  service :  hymns  were  sung,  prayers  were 
offisred  up,  and  the  symbol  of  the  cross  was  raised  upon 
them^.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  they  were 
dedicated  to  God  alone,  and  not  to  saints  or  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  form  of  the  buildings  was  borrowed, 
partly  &om  the  Jews,  and  partly  from  the  Heathens. 
It  is  a  mere  fable,  that  Constantino  erected  pictures  or 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c.  in  the  Churches. 


The  psalms  of  David  were  publicly  introduced  into  Public 
the  Western  Church  in  the  time  of  Damasus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  into  the  Oriental  Church  by  Flavianus  ^. 
Tlie  reading  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  by  appointed 
Headers  formed  a  part  of  the  service.  Chrysostom 
commenced  his  brilliant   career   by   being   a  reader   at 

*  Euaebiiii. 

*  PQgriiiiages  were  genendl j  condemned.  Oiegorj  Nytaenus  in  a  letter  on 
lUf  tobject  says,  that  ''  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  from  Cappadoda  into 
Mcttine  to  the  temple  of  the  Loid,  for  every  one  of  the  fiuthful  was  a  temple 
oTAeLotd.** 

*  The  Codex  Thcodosianns.  *  Solpidus. 
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^*^"^-      Antiocfa.     The  reading  of  a  homfly  or  sennon   soe- 

L       ceeded  the  Scriptures ;  this  part  was  performed  by  the 

bishop  or  priest,  sitting.  It  was  sometinies  done  daily. 
These  discourses  were  composed  on  a  select  passage 
of  Smpture,  or  the  psalm  which  had  been  song,  and 
lasted  nearly  an  hour.  The  prayers  fdlowed  next  in 
order.  The  catechumens  were  then  dismissed,  and  those 
persons  in  the  state  of  penitents  were  admitted  to  make 
submission  to  the  Church,  and  present  their  petitioos. 
The  communion  and  the  kiss  of  peace  closed  the  services. 
Notice  of  the  assembly  was  ^Ten  by  beating  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  by  a  public  crier.  Bells  were  not  used,  mudi 
less  could  the  baptism  of  bells,  according  to  the  Romiah 
Church,  have  been  then  practised. 

FcMti.  Some  addition  was  made  to  the  festivals  mentioiied 

in  the  last  century ;  and  excepting  at  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria, the  sabbath  was  accounted  a  feast.  The  feast 
of  the  Epiphany  or  nativity  of  Christ,  was  celebrated  by 
some  of  the  Eastern  Churches  on  the  6th  of  January, 
but  by  the  Western  Churches  on  the  25th  of  Decembcar, 
which  custom  was  afterward  received  by  the  former 
about  the  time  of  Chrysostom'.  The  vigils  of  Easter 
and  Whitsimtide  began  now  to  be  observed :  the  Chria- 
tians  flocked  to  the  churches  in  the  evening,  and  their 
devotions  were  sometimes  prolonged  to  midnight.  These 
meetings  were  called  vigils  or  watchings.  The  Laodicean 
Fathers  mention  an  appointed  hour  for  daily  prayer  ^  in 
their  canons,  beside  that  of  the  staHones  or  puUic 
prayers. 

FMtf.  Beside  the  fast  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  whidi 

was  not  compulsory,  there  was  a  solemn  fast  at  Easter; 
its  continuance  was  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 


>  In  the  Church  of  EngUmd,  the  Epiphaoj  is  still  kept  on  the  Stfa  of 
January,  hut  it  oommemormtes  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Oentfle 
MagL 

*  A  pious  commemoration  of  the  martjrrs  continued  to  he  made  on  the  daj, 
and  genendlj  in  the  pUce,  where  they  died.  But  the  purpose  was  to  in- 
flame the  leal  (xfthe  liring,  and  not  to  obtain  help  from  the  dead. 
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prevailing  opinion  of  the  merit  of  austerity :  at  length  CENT. 
it  was  increased  to  several  weeks.  The  Lord's  day  and  ^- 
the  Jewish  sabbath  were  not  generally  considered  fast 
days.  *  In  after  times  many  other  fasts  were  instituted. 
The  sabbath  was  afterward  made  a  fast  in  the  Romish 
Church,  which  gave  offence  to  the  Eastern  Churches, 
vho  held  it  to  be  a  feast. 

Other  rites  were  added  to  those  adopted  in  baptism  Baptum. 
m  the  former  age;  viz.  the  burning  of  wax  lights, 
which  were  given  to  those  newly  baptized  on  the  vigils 
of  the  feasts :  this  custom  gave  rise  to  the  terms  which 
afterward  designated  this  sacrament.  It  was  called  a 
Ugki^y  Uluminationy  the  mystery  of  illtiminatiany  the 
iay  of  enlightening,  &c.  Salt  was  thrown  into  the 
mouth  of  the  baptized,  who  tasted  also  of  milk,  honey, 
and  wine.  The  practice  of  unction  or  anointing  the 
baptized  was  also  adopted  ^ ;  the  imposition  of  hands, 
their  partaking  immediately  of  the  Eucharist,  and  wear- 
ing a  white  garment  for  eight  days,  were  customs  which 
were  practised  at  this  period.  It  was  not  lawful  for  the 
laity  to  administer  baptism  except  in  cases  of  necessity  ^. 

The  office  of  the  Romish  mass  was  yet  unknown.    Endiazist. 
This  fact  the  most  learned  and  candid  Roman  Catholics 
do  not  deny.    Private  masses,  the  elevation  and  adoration 
of  the  sacred  elements,  the  procession  of  the  host,  and 
oommunion  in  one  kind  only,  were  not  yet  invented^. 

*  ^mrruTna^  ^mria-fioQ,  &c.  The  fflumiiiAtion  of  the  mind,  and  insti- 
tMian  in  divine  things,  whidi  precedes  baptism.    Hedeiic*s  Greek  Lexicon. 

*  Anointing  was  done  twice.  The  fiist  was  with  oil  before  baptism,  when 
te  whole  bodj  was  anointed.  The  second  was  only  partial  and  with  chrism. 
CUm  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  is  a  compound  of  oil  and  balm, 
{tpoMmmum),  and  is  used  bj  them  in  confinnation. 

T  The  principal  times  of  administering  baptism,  except  in  cases  of  necet- 
ritf,  were  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  But  in  the  fbUowing  century,  the 
ipinlQo  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  began  to  prevail :  the  former  practice  was 
t»  neglect  baptism,  or  rather  to  defer  it  for  a  series  of  years,  and  sometimes 
to  the  hoar  of  death,  probably  with  the  expectation  of  forgiveness  of  sins  by 
in  eficacy.    This  was  done  by  Constantine  the  Great. 

*  The  Roman  Catholics  call  the  bread  of  the  sacrament,  '^  the  Host,** 
wUdi  means  a  sacrifice,  because  they  hold,  that  the  priest  sacrifices  the  real 
body  of  Christ  every  time  the  sacrament  is  administcnd. 
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CENT.      On  the  other  hand  leavened  bread  was  used,   it   was 

L.      broken  by  the  priest  and  received  by  the  hands  of  the 

communicants,  to  whom  also  the  cup  was  given.  The 
consecration  was  performed  in  a  distinct  and  intelligible 
voice,  and  with  serious  exhortation.  The  appeUations 
of  the  symbols  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  writers  of  this 
age  are  also  remarkable  and  worthy  of  observation ;  after 
consecration  the  symbols  are  called  brectd,  daily  breads 
com,  wheat,  fruit  of  the  vine  ®. 

The  word  *  mass,^  however,  began  now  to  be  used, 
from  the  act  of  releasing  the  catechumens,  called  the 
miasio  catechumenorum,  before  and  after  the  Eucharist 
The  word  ^  sacrifice^  is  evidently  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  The  liturgies,  which  pass  under  the  names  of 
Basil  and  Chrysostom,  are  much  interpolated  with  prac- 
tices of  a  later  age.  Various  abuses  also  were  made  of 
the  sacrament.  It  was  given  to  infants,  buried  with 
the  dead,  carried  home  from  church,  given  almost  as  a 
passport  to  heaven,  and  supposed  to  have  medidxial 
properties  in  diseases. 
J^J?®f  The  same  discipline  respecting  lapsed  Chrisdans  and 

delinquents  continued  in  force  as  in  the  former  century. 
There  were  four  steps  or  degrees  of  public  p^tence, 
and  different  places  in  the  church  allotted  to  each  state  ^. 

'  Tlie  sacrament  was  called  by  the  Facers,  ivXoyiai,  dytao'futra, 
a-ufifioXa,  dirrirvwa,  eiKtiv,  twtck,  am/uvi/friv^  dualav.  8ee  GfCgoiy 
Nazianzen,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Ghrysostom. 

>  A  Christian  Church,  at  this  period,  consisted  of  thxee  principal  puts ; 
the  vestibule,  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  sacnurium.  Before  the  cntouios 
of  the  church  was  an  enclosure  or  court  called  propyktum  or  porHemgj  im 
which  was  the  station  of  the  mourners,  who  supplicated  the  £uthfiil,  •■  ibef 
entered,  to  pray  for  them.  Having  passed  the  propylcum,  the  waaUffm 
entered  through  the  Great  Gate  into  the  vestibule,  called  also  wpo^ao^  aod 
vapdri^y  within  whidi  was  first  Ike  station  of  the  catechumens,  and  U^v 
up,  that  of  ihe  hearers ;  between  the  two  was  the  station  of  those  possessed  widi 
unclean  sphits.  On  one  side  of  the  vestibule  was  placed  the  h»pH«w^  §ai^ 
Passing  on,  the  church,  pioperiy  so  called,  was  entered  by  the  Beantiliil  Oala. 
In  the  lower  part,  nearest  the  entrance,  was  the  station  of  the  pumaia 
penitents,  behind  ihe  pul^^t,  which  was  placed  in  the  middk  lookii^  towvd 
the  sacrarium.  In  the  front  was  the  station  of  the  fourth  degree  of 
and  of  the  £uthful.    The  men  and  the  women  i^ppear  to  have  been 

ftom 
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The  first  d^ree  was  that  of  the  mourners :  their  station  CBNT. 
was  outside  the  vestibule ;  th^  duration  of  their  assem- 
faliiig  here  was  from  one  year  to  three  or  four,  or  even 
to  the  end  of  life.  The  second  degree  consisted  of  those 
admitted  to  hear  the  word  within  the  vestibule,  yet 
they  did  not  join  in  the  prayers,  hence  theywere  called 
**  hearers,"^  like  the  catechumens.  The  period  of  their 
penance  lasted,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fault,  from 
a  few  months  to  several  years.  The  third  degree  con- 
sisted of  those  who  prostrated  themselves  within  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  were  admitted  to  certain 
prayers,  but  not  to  the  Eucharist.  This  was  the  longest 
station,  and  continued  often  eight  or  nine  years.  This 
station  was  strictly  called  fieravoia.  The  fourth  degree 
ooDsisted  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  all  the  parts 
of  puUic  worship  except  the  sacrament ;  the  duration 
of  this  degree  was  also  proportioned  to  the  delinquency. 
Having  passed  through  these  appointed  stations,  the 
penitents  were  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church 
after  solemn  prayer. 

Public  penitence  was  enjoined  upon  the  lapsed, 
j^K)6tates,  homicides,  adulterers,  beside  women  procuring 
abortion,  fornicators,  concubines  or  those  keeping  them, 
Tii^ns  or  deaconesses  devoted  to  God  transgressing  their 
vow,  those  guilty  of  having  more  wives  than  one,  those 
who  forsook  their  wives  or  repudiated  them,  those  who 
married  two  sisters,  usurers,  diviners,  conjurors,  fortune- 
teOers,  and  those  who  consulted  them. 


ftom  flMh  other.  At  the  East  end,  duough  the  Saaed  Door,  was  the  sacnuriam 
(fii^a},  whkfa  was  separated  from  the  body  of  the  diurch  by  a  partition  of 
(cancelii^  benoe  chanod).  It  was  appropriated  exchisively  to  the 
In  the  middk  was  the  holy  table ;  behind  this  was  the  throne  of  the 
bishop,  OD  either  side  of  which  were  the  benches  of  the  presbyters.  On  eadi 
iide  of  the  sacrarium  was  a  small  chapel :  that  on  the  soath  was  appropriated 
li  the  nae  of  the  priest  and  fior  preparing  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine ; 
llMt  «n  the  north  was  for  the  use  of  the  deacons,  and  the  depository  of  the 
■OBd  vestments  and  veasds  ;  since  called  the  sacristy,  and  by  us  the  vestry. 
OlD  CMb  tide  of  the  body  of  the  church  was  a  passage  (ififioXo^)  thiou^ 
wUeh  the  deigy  passed  from  the  vestibule  into  the  side  chapels,  and  thenoe 
iato    die  sacrarium.     See  Bishop    Beveridge^s  Annotatuma   in   Pandectaf 
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The  clergy  were  exempt  from  public  penitence; 
deposition  was  considered  a  sufficient  punishmoit. 

But  much  of  this  rigour  was  remitted  toward  the 
end  of  this  century.  A  power  was  vested  in  the  bishops, 
of  diminishing  the  penalty  of  penitence,  or  of  grantiiig 
some  indulgence,  dispensation,  or  pardon,  to  the  peni* 
tent,  which  was  exercised  according  to  the  rank  or 
sorrow  of  the  offender^.  An  important  and  beneficial 
alteration  took  place  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  time 
of  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Constantinople;  by  his  desire 
private  confession  and  the  office  of  a  presbyter  of  pe- 
nitence, which  had  been  instituted  in  the  former  centuiy, 
were  abolished*. 

The  canons  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  this 
age  shew  the  great  increase  of  superstition^.  It  oqd- 
sisted  in  the  following  particulars.  The  use  of  wax 
lights  or  candles  on  vigils,  as  well  in,  as  out  of  the 
temples,  at  funerals,  &c.  Also  the  use  of  arcmiatic 
incense  during  the  time  of  public  prayers,  and  at  the 
sacrament :  both  these  practices  had  a  mystical  meaning, 
but  they  were  evidently  derived  from  Pagan  customs. 
Likewise  a  scrupulous  abstinence  from  certain  sorts  of 
food  during  the  fasts,  viz.  from  meat,  vegetables, 
wine,  &c.  a  custom  derived  from  monastic  discipline. 
Also  a  great  admiration  of  a  life  of  celibacy,  respecting 
which  there  arose  many  contentions  in  the  Churdi 
toward  the  end  of  this  century.  Ambrose  and  Jerome 
approved  of  the  practice,  but  it  was  condemned  by 
many  eminent  men,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  A  superstitious  notion  also  sprang  up  about 
the  remains  of  good  and  eminent  men,  called  relics,  and 
the  collecting  them  within  the  cities  and  churches: 
great  virtue  was  ascribed  to  them,  and  many  miracles 


*  Pudon  or  absoladoii  was  denied  to  none  who  complied  with  the 
of  the  Chmch,  much  less  was  it  refused  to  the  dying  according  to  the  rigov 
of  the  last  century.  Nor  was  any  penitence  enjoined  upon  those,  who,  hy 
money  or  flight,  avoided  persecution,  but  afterward  returned,  as  ocmfeSMn,  to 
the  contest. 

^  Socrates.  ^  Socrates,  Sosomen. 
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were  supposed  to  be  wrought  by  their  touch.     Jerome     CENT. 

and   Gr^ory   Nazianzen   became    fierce  advocates   for     L 

doi  superstition  against  Vigilantius  and  others.  Pil- 
grimages to  the  Church  and  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
iilem  were  now  adopted,  but  they  were  expressly 
condemned  by  Gregory  Nyssenus;  the  tombs  of  the 
nartyrs  were  also  superstitiously  frequented.  The 
origin  of  invoking  saints  may  be  traced  to  this  period. 
It  arose  from  the  great  veneration  given  to  the  martyrs, 
and  the  belief  that  they  were  present  at  their  tombs. 
In  orations  they  were  personally  addressed  and  their 
hdp  implored  ^.  Pictures  and  images,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  heathen,  were  also  introduced  into  the 
Churches  in  Europe  and  Asia  about  a.  d.  400.  A 
practice  innocent  in  itself,  and  by  no  means  intended 
fcr  superstitious  worship,  but  it  was  afterward  much 
abused.  Epiphanius  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  this 
custom',  in  which  he  was  joined  by  many  others.  Too 
much  veneration  began  to  be  cherished  for  the  cross ;  it 
was  erected  upon  the  altar  or  communion  table,  and  in 
odier  parts  of  the  church,  and  a  certain  efficacy  was 
attached  to  it.  Prayers  were  made  for  the  dead,  viz. 
£ar  the  souls  of  Constantine,  Valentinian,  Gratian,  &c., 
and  for  those  in  hell,  (damnati)^  that  their  punishment 
aright  be  mitigated.  The  notion'  of  the  fire  of  purgatory 
was  soon  after  believed.  Some  abuses  in  baptism  and 
in  the  Eucharist  have  been  already  mentioned :  it  may  be 
fiutber  observed,  that  the  latter  was  thought  so  essential 
to  salvation,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  sacred  elements 
were  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead.  The  institution 
of  the  eremetical  life,  which  had  little  in  common  with 
the  Monachism  of  after  ages,  prodigiously  increased 
every  day.     In  process  of  time,  it  degenerated  into  all 


*  See  the  ontioni  of  BaeU,  Naaanxen,  and  Nynenuf. 

*  The  Conftssioo  of  Faith  in  the  Epistle  of  Basil  to  Julian  the  Apostate, 
in  wbidi  the  invocation  of  saints  and  the  worship  of  images  are  mentioned  as 
Biin  points  of  Christianity,  is  a  work  forged  in  later  times.  This  is  confessed 
kj  Dupin. 
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CBNT.  the  various  orders,  which  were  patronized  and  nursed 
L  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  became  the  nurse- 
ries of  beggary,  idleness,  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures, 
superstitious  observances,  and  fovd  idolatry.  A  more 
scrupulous  form  and  distinction  in  the  garments  of  the 
priests  and  in  the  repository  for  them,  also  took  place 
at  this  time^.  This  custom  arose  from  a  desire  to 
imitate  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews  in  the  ceremonies  of 
worship. 

In  all  the  above  abuses,  however,  there  was  a  very 
wide  difference  between  them,  and  the  superstition  of 
the  following  ages.  In  many  things  we  read  only  of  the 
existence  of  an  innovation,  but  not  of  its  being  sane* 
tioned  by  law;  and  the  abuse  was,  probably,  only  the 
practice  of  a  few  individuals  or  churches,  and  not  a 
generally  received  custom.  Beside  this,  many  persons 
of  great  learning  and  piety,  decidedly  opposed  these 
superstitious  customs  in  the  councils  of  Nice  and 
Carthage. 

V.     Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  ecclesiastical  orders  were  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  sub-deacons,  exorcists,  catechists,  readers,  and 
singers.  The  bishops,  in  this  age,  undoubtedly  exer- 
cised the  right  of  presiding,  consecrating,  ordaining, 
reconciling  penitents,  and  diminishing  the  penalty  im- 
posed on  offenders.  The  words  metropolitans,  chorepis- 
copi,  or  nural  bishops,  and  archdeacons,  are  found  in 
authors  of  this  century ;  but  not  in  the  sense  attached 
to  them  by  the  modems. 

When  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the 
Eastern  and  Western  empires  was  made  after  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  it  seemed  necessary  to  place  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
civil  power,  and  to  parcel  out  the  government  of  the 
Christian  world  into  various  degrees  of  dignity.     There 

^  The  Canons  oi  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 
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were  two  prefectures  in  the  Eastern  world,  and  seven      CENT, 
dioceses;   two  in  lUyricum  and  five  in  the  East.     The  ' 

Western  world  also  had  two  prefectures,  and  seven 
dioceses;  four  in  Italy  and  three  in  Gaul.  The  bishops 
of  each  prefecture  obtained  the  same  dignity  and  order 
for  their  churches  which  their  cities  had  acquired. 
This  arrangement  was  approved  of  by  the  canons. 
The  ancient  city  of  Rome  was  first  in  rank,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  empire,  and  therefore  obtained  the  first 
order.  The  second  order  was  given  to  New  Rome  or 
Constantinople,  the  third  to  Alexandria,  the  fourth  to 
Anticxrh.  These  cities  afterward  became  the  seats  of 
patriarchs.  The  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  a  metro- 
politan by  courtesy^,  but  subject  to  the  bishop  of 
Ccsarea.  This  occasioned  many  broils  between  Acacius 
of  Caesarea  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem^,  who  refused  to 
■obinit. 

The  ambition  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  was  aug- 
mmted  greatly  on  account  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
dty.  They  pretended  to  the  right  of  hearing  appeals 
from  other  bishops,  but  at  this  time  they  did  not  lay 
daim  to  the  title  of  universal  bishop.  Pope  or  papa 
was  still  a  common  title  of  respect  for  all  bishops. 
That  of  "  head  of  the  Church****  was  given  to  the  bishop 
of  R<»ne  as  a  title  of  order. 

Canonical  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  remained  much 
die  same  as  in  the  last  century.  Marriage  was  still 
oommon  with  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders  in  the  Church. 
From  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Theodosius,  we  learn 
that  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  many  of  his  suc- 
oesscMTS  held  considerable  power  in  the  Church.  He 
eoDvoked  councils,  and  presided  at  them.  He  elevated 
bishops,  composed  ccmtentions,  reformed  abuses,  admitted 
appeals,  constituted  jitdges  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  de- 
posed the  contumacious  clergy,  and  made  laws  in  reli- 
gious rites,  &c 


'  See  the  SeYenth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 
*  Sdmaiitts,  Blondel. 
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VI.     Heresies. 

The  most  notorious  heresy  of  this  age  was  tau^t 
by  Arius,   a   presbyter   of  Alexandria;    a   Lybian   by 
birth,  and  a  man  of  a  subtle,  bold,  and  ambitious  mind. 
The  secret  cause  of  his  schism  was,  probably,  nothing 
else  but  ambition  and  envy.    Anus  desired  the  bishoprick 
of  Alexandria,  and   sought  every  occasion  of  exciting 
tumults  against  Alexander,  who  was  then  bishop.     The 
ostensible  cause  was   a  too  curious  disquisition  on  the 
Trinity,    which   was   published  by    Alexander.      Arius 
derided  his  bishop^s  opinions,  Alexander  defended  them, 
and  ejected  his  turbulent  presbyter  from  the  Church. 
The  following  are   the  principal  heads  of  the  heresy^. 
That  Christ  has  only  a  titular  honour  of  being  called 
God,   for   he   is   inferior   to   the   Father,  touching  his 
dignity:    that  he  is   created,  but  the   first   creature  in 
existence,   being   created   before   all   things,  and  ix  m^ 
ovTwv;  hence  he  was  made  Grod,  the  Son  of  Grod,  not 
by  nature,  but  by  adoption:    that   by  him,   as  by  an 
instrument,  the  Father  formed  all  things,  and  that  he 
was  more  excellent  than  all  other  creatures ;  the  essence 
of  the  Son,  therefore,  was  not  the  same  as  the  essence 
of  the   Father,   the   Son  being   neither  co-eternal,  nor 
co-equal,  nor  consubstantial  with  the  Father:   that  the 
Holy    Spirit  was   not   God,   but   created   by  the   Son, 
begotten  and  made  by  him,  inferior  to  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  co-operating   with  both   in   the  work   of 
creation. 

The  supporters  of  the  Arian  heresy  were  not  persons 
of  low  rank.  Constantine  is  supposed  by  some  to  hav^ 
been  deceived  by  it,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  through 
the  influence  of  his  sister  who  was  an  Arian.  Others 
deny  the  truth  of  this.  The  Emperor  Constantius, 
however,  was  a  patron  of  this  schism,  and  reflecdon 
upon  his   conduct  very  much   imbittered  the   hour   of 


*  See  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil,  Jerome,  Sooatea,  Theodoret,  &c 
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his  death.     The  Emperor  Valens  was  a  powerful  sup-     CENT, 
porter  of  the  faction,  being  excited  partly  by  his  wife      ..   *  . 
and   partly  by  Eudoxius,    bishop   of   Constantinople. 
Very    grieyous    persecutions    immediately    broke    out 
against  the  Trinitarians. 

The  Arian  bishops  were  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
media,  Theognis  of  Nice  in  Thrace,  Maris  of  Chalcedon 
in  Thrace,  Secundus  of  Ptolemais  in  Africa,  and  Theonas 
of  Marmarica  in  Africa.  Dissimulation  and  craft  were 
qualities  notorious  in  the  Arians.  This  fact  was  chiefly 
▼iiible  in  their  formularies,  and. in  their  pretended,  but 
not  real  consent  and  agreement  with  the  Trinitarians. 
^leir  perfidy,  inconstancy,  and  calumnies  against  the 
Trinitarians  were  extraordinary,  and  their  ambition  of 
the  principal  bishopricks  and  flattery  of  the  emperors 
and  great  men  at  court  excessiye  '.  Their  rage  against 
Athanaaius,  who  almost  alone  opposed  their  attempts 
and  sustained  their  fury,  was  terrible.  They  disse^ 
minated  incredible  slanders  against  him,  and  laid  to 
Us  charge,  rape,  murder,  adultery,  and  other  notorious 
Crimea,  but  he  was  an  innocent  and  pious  man^. 

The  Arians,  by  attempting  definitions  of  the  Grod- 
head  too  subtle  for  human  understanding,  soon  split 
into  factions  and  parties ;  some  asserting  the^  Son  to  be 
oo/ttocof^  others  o/uLoio^y  others  o/Aoiot/aios,  others  ere* 
ptiatoa  and  even  some  of  the  orthodox  Church  did 
not  admit  the  term  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  ofioovmoS' 

A  heresy  was  taught  by  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sir^   Phodnut. 
■ium  in  Illyricum;   a  man  of  great  talent  and  elo- 
quence.    Be  asserted,  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of 

*  Sa^khii  Seranu.    Acti  of  the  Councfli. 

>  The  Aiiani  penacuted  very  fierodj  Eiutathius  of  Antiodi,  and  iCTend 
biabopt,  who  woe  expelled  by  Gonstandne  and  Coostantiaa.  thtj 
Ae  idtermted  exile  of  Atfaanatdua,  and  alao  his  oondemnatioa  and 
ftOBH  the  hiihopiick  of  Alexandria.  He  pot  forth  aome  noble 
tat  the  true  ftith.  He  was  compelled  to  make  a  jouney  to  Rome, 
ImC  was  icatored  to  his  bishoprick  after  the  death  of  Gtcgory,  who  had  been 
pat  imo  his  aee.  Again  he  was  deprived  in  the  xeign  of  Constantius,  and 
Qaoqiivs  elected  into  his  place,  after  whose  death  he  setumed  again,  and  was 
pomitted  t«  enjoy  his  see  in  peace.    Socrates. 

u 
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Donatus. 


God  before  his  nativity,  and  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  revived  the  errors  of  Pavd  of  Samo- 
sata,  and  seemed  to  agree  with  Sabellius  in  affirming 
that  the  person  and  operation  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  was  one^. 

The  heresy  of  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea.  He 
taught  that  Christ  did  not  assume  a  human  soul,  but 
that  the  divinity  of  the  Xoyos  was  instead  thereof.  He 
and  his  father  were  also  said  to  have  affirmed  that  the 
flesh  of  Christ  was  consubstantial  with  his  divinity,  but 
this  accusation  is  probably  unfounded  ^. 

The  heresy  of  Macedonius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  affirmed  Him  to  be  a  power  created,  and  diffused 
over  all  creatures.  The  followers  of  Macedonius  wore 
condemned  in  the  council  of  Constantinople.  They 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  word  ofULowaio^  and  sub- 
stituted 6iuioiov<Ti(K  instead  thereof,  like  the  Ariana,  or, 
as  some  say,  the  Semi-arians. 

The  heresy  of  Audius,  a  Syrian,  of  Mesopotamia. 
He  taught  very  wild  notions  about  Gk)d  possesong  a 
human  form. 

Priscillian,  a  Spaniard,  concocted  another  heresy;  or 
rather  he  revived  the  absurdities  of  the  Gnostics,  Ma- 
nichees,  Valentinians,  and  SabeUians.  He  also  approved 
of  lying  and  perjury  in  times  of  persecution ;  and  ad« 
mitted  the  practice  of  astrology,  frequent  divordag 
of  wives,  abstinence  from  meat,  &c. 

Lastly,  Donatus,  an  African  bishop,  excited  a  heiesj 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  He  became  the  rival  of 
Ccecilianus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  from  whose  communioo 
he  separated  himself  and  his  followers,  on  account  of 
some  slight  difference  in  discipline.  At  first  he  made 
only   a   schism,   but    he    soon   fell    into   heresy.     The 


*  Theodore!,  PhiUstiitts. 

^  Aponinaris  was  weU  versed  in  profane  litenttaie,  much  beloved,  it  it  ai^ 
by  Athanasius,  and  praised  by  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  others,  on 
an  exoeUent  work  against  Porphyry  and  Julian. 


aeoiNDitoC 
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Donatists  were   more  hostile  and  perverse    than   any     ^^^'^' 
other    schismatics    or    heretics.      They  declared    their  - 

Church  to  be  the   only  true    Church,   and    required 
their  conyerts  to  be  rebaptized^ 


VII.     Councils. 

This  century  was  as  prolific  in  councils  as  in  heresies. 
Two  general  councils  were  conyoked,  one  at  Nice  and 
the  other  at  Constantinople;  beside  many  provincial 
oooDcils. 

The  first  council  was  held  at  Nice,  the  metropolis  of  CooncQ  of 
Bithynia,  in  a.  d.  325,  in  the  20th  year  of  Constantine. 
It  was  convoked,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  bishops,  by 
the  Emperor  himself.  About  318  bishops  from  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  even  from  Britain, 
attended  the  important  business  of  this  council.  Con- 
stantine presided  over  the  whole  council,  hut  Osius,  Pretidciit. 
Ushop  of  Corduba,  or,  as  some  say,  Eustathius,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  was  president  over  the  clergy.  There  is 
not  any  ground  for  supposing  the  bishop  of  Rome  to 
have  had  any  directing  power  in  this  council. 


*  mi  iddgiii  WM  first  oceMioned  by  a  dltpute  aboat  the  election  of  the 
of  Guthige.  One  of  the  parties  was  headed  by  Donatos,  bishop  of 
Ctm  NigiiB.  Tbds  sect  increased  rapidly,  and  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
Aikkft  and  Europe.  It  was  treated  with  great  severity,  and  numy  of  the 
and  leading  men  put  to  death.  Several  councils  condemned  the 
and  it  sufiered  great  vicissitudes;  being  sometimes  in  power  and 
l^  supportad  by  vast  nnmbers,  and  by  many  eminent  men  and 
At  another  time  it  was  depressed  and  bitterly  persecuted.  The 
held  three  councils ;  one  at  Cirta  in  Numidia,  and  two  at  Carthsge. 
Hmj  dissented  chiefly  on  matters  of  discipline,  vis.  on  two  principal  points ; 
In.  Hint  die  baptism  of  ministers  out  of  the  Churdi  of  the  Donatists  was 
Mslen,  aad  that  aU  penons  moat  be  xebaptiwL  adly.  That  there  was  no 
salvation  out  of  their  Churdi,  because  they  esteemed  all  others  corrupted  and 
dsbaaed.  It  is  supposed  that  in  point  of  doctrine  many  of  them  were  Arians, 
wki^  aooounts  for  the  countenance  they  received  from  the  Vandals,  who  wen 
of  that  sect.  About  the  end  of  the  fifUi  century  they  became  extinct ;  so 
that  die  duration  of  this  sect  might  be  near  200  years. 

u2 
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Dontion. 


Gonfirna* 
tion. 


The  object  and  acts  of  the  council  were  twofold, 
the  condemnation  of  Arianism,  and  the  sanction  of  two 
Greek  words  respecting  Christ,  that  he  was  ofiooiaun 
and  avvaiiiois  with  the  Father.  Most  of  the  Arians  sub- 
scribed to  these  words;  even  Eusebius,  the  historian, 
who  was  considered  at  that  time  very  active  in  de- 
fending the  Arian  faction.  The  Nicene  Creed  was 
framed  in  this  council. 

The  controversy  about  Easter  was  also  decided,  and 
a  decree  passed  against  the  custom  of  the  Asiatics^. 
The  schism  of  Novatian  was  healed,  and  all  differences 
composed.  A  censure  was  passed  against  Meletius, .  an 
Egjrptian  bishop,  for  invading  the  rights  of  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  A  decree  was  also  made  concerning  the 
metropolitan  seats;  and  to  these  was  granted  supraaie 
and  equal  authority  over  their  own  provinces  and 
dependencies,  according  to  ancient  usage.  Alexandria 
and  Jerusalem  are  mentioned  among  others;  but  the 
6th  and  7th  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  re£^ 
to  these  points,  are  miserably  interpolated.  A  debate 
took  place  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  bishop  of 
Thebais,  Pa^dmutius,  himself  an  unmarried  man,  op- 
posed those  who  would  carry  this  measure  into  a  law  ^ 

Twenty  canons  were  promulgated  from  this  council; 
Ruffinus  reckons  twenty-two.  Among  them  were  se- 
veral respecting  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Churdi, 
the  bishops,  clergy,  deacons,  catechumens,  and  tfaooe 
lapsed  during  the  persecutions.  The  eighty  Arabic 
6anons  of  this  council  are  now  exploded  by  the  most 
candid  Roman  Catholics. 

The  duration  of  this  council  is  not  quite  agreed 
upon;  some  writers  maintain  that  it  continued  thl'ee 
years,  but  others  not  more  than  two  months. 

It  was  confirmed  by  Constantine  the  Emperor,  and 
by  the  universal  and  particular  councils  which  followed. 


'  The  Western  Churcbes  were  ordered  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Easter  on 
the  first  Sunday  which  followed  the  14th  day  of  the  new  moon  after  the  21tt 
of  March. 

*  Socrates,  Sosomen. 
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Baronius  gratuitously   supposes  that  it  was  confirmed      CENT. 

by  Sylvester,  the  bidiop^of  Rome,  in  a  synod  in  that      1. 

dtjl 

The  consequences  of  the  acts  of  this  council  were  Codm- 
at  drat  happy.  Arius  was  exiled,  with  those  who  re- 
fused subscription  to  the  Nicene  canons,  and  peace  was 
restored.  But  reverses  and  contentions  soon  succeeded, 
throiugh  the  crafty  subscription  of  some,  who  signed 
with  mental  reservation  of  their  own  opinions ;  through 
the  arts  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis ;  the 
|»0teiided  recantation  of  Arius,  and  the  credulity  of 
Coostantine.  The  banishment  of  Athanasius  was  soon 
after  procured,  and  Arianism  revived.  Some  authors 
'  suppose  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Arius, 
who  held  the  same  opinions,  and  that  the  heresiarch 
died  a  miserable  death  before  the  other. 

The  second  general  council  was  held  at   Constan-   ^^^^ 
tiDople  A.  D.  381,  in  the  third  year  of  Theodosius  the   nopk. 
Great.     Damasus  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and   Gregory 
Najdanzen  designed  for  the  bishoprick  of  Constantinople 
by  Theodosius. 

This  council  was  assembled  by  the  command  of 
Theodosius^,  and  not  by  the  direction  of  Damasus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  as  affirmed  by  Baronius.  There  were 
two  principal  causes  for  this  convocation.  The  Mace- 
donian heresy,  and^the  institution  of  Gregory  to  the  see 
of  Constantinople;  some  Egyptian  bishops  having  in- 
truded Maximus  into  his  place. 

The  number  of  bishc^  assembled  was  about  150. 
The  bishop  of  Rome  was  not  present,  nor  his  legates  or 
representatives;  on  this  account  the  Roman  Catholics 
endeavour  to  shew  that  this  was  not  a  general  council. 

The  president  in  the  ordination  of  Gregory  Na- 
sianzen  was  Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch :  those  who  first 
set  their  names  to  the  acts,  as  heads  of  the  assembly, 
were  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Timotheus  of 

Alexandria,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

« 

'  Socrates,  SoxmneD,  Theodoret. 
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Tfae  f<dk>wiDg  were  the  acts  dT  this  ooundl:  the 
o(mfiniiati<m  of  the  Nicene  Creed;  condenuung  nefeal 
heresies,  and  particularly  the  Macedonian  errors;  di&- 
fining  the  limits  of  bishopricks,  viz*  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  and  those  in  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Pontus,  and 
confirming  their  individual  privileges.  The  place  <if 
honour  next  to  Rome,  which  was  allowed  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  was  granted  by  the  third  canon 
to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  which  was  called  New 
Rome,  and  obtained  equal  privileges  and  prerogatiyes 
with  ancient  Rome.  The  dislike  of  Baronius  to  tins 
canon,  and  his  wish  to  expunge  it  from  the  acts  €ii 
ithis  council,  are  too  obvious  to  need  elucidation.  Not  to 
mention  ev^y  particular  act  of  the  council,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  symbol  of  faith  was  revised  and 
other  words  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  explanatory  of 
the  orthodox  faith  on  the  Holy  Spirit  against  Maoe- 
.d<mius;  on  this  account  the  creed  is  sometimes  called 
th^  Constantinopolitan  Creed. 

Beside  jthese  two  general  councils,  there  were  ikiaay 
provincial  or  local  councils;  legitimate  and  orthodox^ 
spurious  and  heretical.  The  orthodox  are  the  following. 
One  at  Eliberis  in  Spain,  while  Constantine  was  Em- 
peror. From  this  synod  81  canons  were  issued,  by 
which  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  regulated  and  defined^. 
A  synod  was  held  at  Aries  in  France  against  the 
Donatists,  a.  d.  314,  It  was  called  by  the  authority  of 
Constantine.  The  year  before,  a  synod  had  heen  heUl  at 
Rome  by  Miltiades,  the  bishop,  for  the  same  design. 
There  was  a  synod  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  about  a.  o.  315, 
and  another  at  Neo-Cassarea  of  Pontus  about  the  siine 
time.  One  at  Gangra  in  Paphlagonia,  after  the  council 
of  Nice.  One  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  after  the  death  of 
Constantine.     One  at  Laodicea  in  Phrygia. 


1  This  coundl  wu  held  during  the  tendi  persecution.  Some  of  its 
Canons  condemned  the  practice  of  requiring  celibacy  in  the  clei^,  and  die 
erection  of  pictures  and  images  in  churches. 


DOCTORS    AMD    SCCLSSIA8TICAL    WEITSE8.         Sll 

The  cmona  of  these  synods,  which  illustrate  the     CENT. 

doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Churdi,  are   collected      L. 

together  in  the  Codex  Ecclesise  Universae,  which  was 
translated  by  Dionysius  the  Less.  One  council  was 
hdd  at  Sardis,  which  favoured  the  cause  espoused  by 
Athanasius.  It  was  not  universal,  the  members  of  it 
being  collected  only  from  the  West.  The  canons  issued 
by  it  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  Nicene  canons. 
Several  ooundls  were  held  in  Africa  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Donatists;  also  at  Sirmium  in  Hungary 
againat  Photinus ;  one  at  Ariminum  against  the  Arians, 
which  confirmed  the  ofioovaiou.  Several  were  held  in 
Italy^  France,  Spain,  Alexandria,  &c. 

There  were  many  spurious  and  heretical  councils  Heietiad 
the  Donatists  and  the  Arians.  The  Arian  councils,  ***"**"•• 
of  which  were  held  under  the  authority  of  Con-» 
stantine,  were  convened  at  Tyre,  at  Antioch,  at  Sardis, 
at  Nice  in  Thrace,  &c.  In  this  last  council,  under 
the  pretence  of  seeking  peace,  the  ofAoouaiov  was  erased, 
and  Constantius  was  overreached  by  the  Arians.  At 
one  period  this  heresy  had  nearly  overspread  the  whole 
Christian  world. 


VIII.     DocToas  AND  Ecclesiastical  Writers. 

* 

AmonfiT  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  there  were  several   SjSIIIL 
eminent  authors. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine.  He  is 
t6  be  distinguished  from  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and 
others  of  that  name '.     He  died  about  a.  d.  338.  ♦ 

Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  scourge  and 
aversion  of  Arius.  He  was  several  times  expelled,  and 
as  often  restored.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Valens  about 
A.  D.  372.     Dr.  Waterland  is  of  opinion  that  he  did  not 


*  Etuebliu  wrote  many  woclcs.     A  good  edition  of  hii  Eccktitetiaa 

HkHmj  was  published  by  Valedus  at  Paris,  in  1672.     He  wrote  abo  the  Life 

of  CoDstantiiie,  Chronioon,  the  Gospel  Preparation,  and  the  Gospel  Demon- 
atnition. 
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CENT*     compose  die  Creed  which  bears  his  name,  but  that  it 
"  was  written  by  Hilary,  bishc^  of  Aries. 

Basils  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadoda,  called  die 
Great,     He  died  in  the  reign  of  Gratian. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  of  Cappadocia,  a  theologian, 
orator,  and  poet.  He  succeeded  hb  father  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Nazianzum. 

Gregory  Nyssenus,  brother  of  Basil  the  Great;  a. 
credulous  man,  and  much  devoted  to  the  opinions  at 
Grigen. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  author  of  a  Catechesis.. 
He  was  removed  from  his  see  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  but  was  afterward  restored.  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus,  s 
learned,  but  a  credulous  man.  He  was  a  fierce  adver* 
sary  of  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Arcadius. 

John  Chrysostom,  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the 
Fathers,  a  zealous  supporter  of  Origen,  and  a  very 
bold  censor  of  the  vices  of  the  age.  He  died  in  exik 
in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  after  being  deposed  from  the' 
see  of  Constantinople  for  his  fidelity  in  his  high  office. 

To  these  may  be  added  Macarius,  an  Egyptian 
presbyter ;  Ephraim,  the  Syrian ;  Amphilochius,  biahqp 
of  Iconium;  Didymus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
blind  from  his  youth ;  and  Asterius,  bishop  of  Amase^ 
in  Poptus. 
Ia^  .  Many  eminent  men  also  flourished  in  the  Western 

Church.. 

Lactantius  Firmianus,  called  the  Christian  Cicero. 
He  died  in  ^he  reign  of  Constantine  t)>e  Great  in  grea^ 
poverty. 

Hilary  of  Foictiers,  a  man  of  a  sublime  diction^  and 
great  learning.  He  was  the  scourge  of  the  Arians.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  the  Elder. 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi  in  Africa,  the  adversary 
of  the  Donatists,  very  much  renown)^  under  Valentiniiia 
and  Valens. 
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AmhroBe,  bishop   of  Milan.      He  was    originaUy      CENT. 


IV. 


goremor  of  the  city,  and  was  chosen  bishop  while  in 
that  office.  He  was  a  man  of  a  great  mind,  and  sweet 
diction,  but  too  fond  of  the  mystic  interpretations  of 
Origen,  of  which  Jerome  disapproved.  He  died  about 
die  end  of  this  century. 

Philastrius,  bishop  of  Brescia  near  Venice.  He  wrote 
books  on  the  existing  heresies :  he  died  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius. 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania. 

Jerome,  a  presbyter.  He  is  esteemed  by  Erasmus 
the  first  author  among  the  Latins,  for  secular  learning, 
Hebrew  literature,  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  for 
genius,  eloquence,  and  sanctity :  but  on  account  of  his 
Utter  hatred  toward  Origen,  his  severe  invectives  against 
his  adversaries,  the  vehemence  of  his  passions,  and  his 
hmnoderate  love  of  monastic  solitude,  he  is  deserving 
of  censure.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger. 

Augustine,  bishop  of  Hijppo  in  Africa.  He  was 
inferior  to  Jerome  in  the  knowledge  of  languages, 
profane  literature,  and  Roman  diction;  but  superior 
to  him  in  sacred  learning,  power  of  teaching,  skill  in 
explaining  difficulties,  promptitude  in  debate,  in  banish- 
ing heresies,  and  in  the  virtues  of  moderation  and 
prudence.     He  died  a.  d.  430. 

For  particulars  respecting  Marius,  Victorinus,  Da- 
masus,  Siricius,  Juvencus,  Prudentius,  Sulpicius,  and 
several  others^,  the  student  is  referred  to  Labbe,  Vossius, 
Bellarmine,  &c. 

IX.     Persecutions. 

One  of  the  most  horrid  and  cruel  persecutions  re-   The  faith 
corded   in   history   was    inflicted    on   the    Church    by      jld. 
Diocletian  and   Maximian   his   colleague,  Roman   Em-        ^^ 
perors,  and  after  their  abdication,  by  their  successors. 

Eusebius  records  that  the  pretext  assigned  was  the 
burning  of  a  palace  in  Nicomedia,  when  the  Emperor 
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CENT,  vas  at  that  place.  This  accident  waa  charged  upon 
L  the  Christians.  The  atrocity  of  this  persecution  ex- 
ceeded all  that  had  gone  before.  It  was  as  indiscri- 
minating  in  its  violence  as  the  hail  storm.  Its  tage 
was  directed  against  the  Christian  temples,  the  JKUe, 
Christian  magistrates,  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  pri- 
vate individuals  of  every  age,  sex,  and  rank.  The 
ingenuity  of  man  was  taxed  to  invent  modes  and  engines 
of  cruelty  and  torment^.  It  is  recorded,  that  several 
thousands  were  burnt  in  one  day  in  a  temple  at  Nico- 
media  when  the  persecution  began  ^.  The  fury  of  this 
persecution  vented  itself  over  Asia,  Phrygia,  Palestine, 
Arabia,  Africa,  Mauritania,  Spain,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain, 
and,  indeed,  wherever  the  Roman  empire  extended. 
Albanus  Verulam  was  a  protomartyr  in  Britain. 

The  lamentable  effects  of  it  were  seen  in  the  apo- 
stacy  of  many.  Several  great  men  denied  Christ  through 
fear.  Marcellinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Buadiius, 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  are  said  to  have  lapsed,  but  of  the 
latter  the  fact  is  not  certain.  Thousands  stood  firm, 
and  the  constancy  of  innumerable  martyrs  is  alinoat 
incredible.  The  names,  torments,  and  triumphs  of 
numbers,  are  related  by  many  writers,  and  espedaUy  bj 
the  Magdeburg  divines.  In  the  martyrologies  of  these 
times,  however,  there  is  much  fiction  mixed  with  truth, 
and  of  this  circumstance  the  student  of  Jiistory  should 
be  aware.  The  accounts  of  St.  Agnes,  St.  Catherine, 
St.  George,  and  St.  Christopher,  are  now  exploded  hy 
all  candid  Roman  Catholics. 

This  cruel  persecution  continued  to  harass  the 
Church  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  expected 
calm  did  not  arrive  at  the  abdication  of  the  tyrant 
Diocletian,  but  the  spirit  of  cruelty  still  continued  its 
relentless  course  under  Galerius  in  the  East,  Maximinus 
in  Africa,  and  Maxentius  in  the  West.  But  when 
God  vindicated  his   suffering  people,  by  the  death  of 


'  Eusebius,  Socntet,  Sulpidus  Severos,  Bede,  Zonaras. 
*  NioephoruB. 
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tlif»M^  mhumaa  men,  the  Church  emerged  &^  C^' 

of  mounubug,  and  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  as  far  as  *■ 

hit  authority  extended,  shone   forth   in  renewed  and 
ifdeodid  histre. 

The  period  of  Diodetian^s  reign  was  called  the  sera 
of  martyrs.  The  tenth  persecution  was  continued  in 
the  East  by  Licinius,  after  it  ceased  in  the  West.  His 
aversion  to  his  colleague  Constantine  for  favouring  the 
Cliriadans,  augmented  his  hostility  against  them.  He 
issued  grievous  edicts  against  the  bishops,  and  Christian 
fjrnods,  as  well  as  against  all  who  received  the  Christian 
idigion. 

There  was  a  sharp  persecution  by  the  Emperor  ^^^ 
CoBstantius  against  the  orthodox.  He  was  incited  to  sumdiMand 
dus  act  by  the  arts  of  the  Arians.  *y  -^"^^^ 

A  very  severe  persecution  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Julian  the  Apostate^.  It  began  immediately  after 
dK  death  of  Constantius,  until  which  time  Julian  had 
pnifiesaed  the  Christian  faith.  The  nature  of  it  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  prince  so  crafty  and 
hostile.  He  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  the  new 
idigioii,  not  by  pimishments  at  first,  but  with  rewards 
and  flattery,  by  cavilling  and  artifice.  When  these 
kiled  he  had  recourse  to  threats,  fines,  depositions,  and 
hoBialmient,  in  order  to  compel  the  Christians  to  re- 
■oiinoe  their  faith  ^. 

The  churches  were  closed,  and  the  schools  inter- 
dicted. Heathen  temples  were  opened  and  idols  set  up. 
Eteatheoism  was  clothed  in  Christian  rites,  and  every 
dang  sacred  was  polluted  with  idolatrous  sacrifices. 
The  Emperor  himself  wrote  books  against  Christianity, 


*  Julian  was  a  Ghrifdan  by  profesrion,  and  had  been  a  reader  in  the 
Gkmdi  of  Constantinople.  On  assuming  the  Roman  Purple  he  renounced 
CtaKlMillj,  nd  used  tvery  endeavour  to  abolish  it.  See  WaiburtoQ*8 
J«12aii.  It  is  reeofded,  that  be  had  an  ezoeUent  genius,  and  much  emditloo, 
besUe  possessing  many  social  ▼irtues.  His  hatred  to  Qiristianity  is  said  to 
be  the  only  bbt  that  pollutes  his  &me.    Other  writers  give  him  a  diffiient 


•  Bufimis,  Socates,  Sooomen,  Tbeodoreu 
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CENT. 
IV. 


By  Valens 
againgt  the 
Orthodox. 


filled  with  blasphemies  against  Christ.  Imprisonments, 
exactions,  scourgings,  and  torments,  now  pursued  the 
Christians  throughout  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
But  such  was  Julianas  subtilty,  that  he  pretended  to 
disapprove  of  such  cruelties,  though  he  took  no  mea- 
sures to  prevent  them.  He  was  meditating  more  severe 
proceedings,  when,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Church, 
he  was  suddenly  cut  off,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.  If  Theodoret  is  to  be  credited,  his  last  words 
were,  **  Thou  hast  conquered  O  Galilean.^ 

Another  deep  affliction  was  brought  upon  the  Church 
by  the  persecution  of  Valens  against  the  orthodox.  It 
was  more  severe  than  the  hostility  of  Constantius. 
Valens  was  stimulated  by  the  Arians,  and  his  wife  and 
Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  were  of  that 
sect.  It  extended  its  effects  throughout  the  East  into 
Dacia  and  Illyricum,  like  the  former  against  the  Tri- 
nitarians. This  persecution  was  far  more  cruel  and 
bloody  than  even  that  of  Julian.  It  vented  its  fury 
upon  aged  bishops  and  whole  churches ;  on  every  order, 
sex,  and  age.  Astonishing  examples  of  constancy  were 
furnished  by  the  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  This  misguided  and  persecuting  prince 
had  no  mercy,  but  he  spared  Athanasius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  on  account  of  the  number  of  orthodox 
Christians  in  that  city,  and  also  Basil  of  Csesarea  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  on  account  of  the  great  influence 
of  those  eminent  men.  This  persecution  received  not 
any  intermission,  until  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  who 
perished  in  an  expedition  against  the  Goths,  and,  as 
some  suppose,  a  victim  of  divine  vengeance. 


X.     Increase  of  Monachism. 

The  word  "  monk^^  is  derived  from  /ixoi^o?  solitary. 
Monks  were  called  curKtiratf  OepaircvTal,  and  ccenobUne. 
Antonius,  the  Egyptian,  was  the  first  who  gave  celebrity 
to  the  monastic  or  solitary  life,  and  enticed  many  to 
resort  with  him,  into  the  desert.     Hilarion  of  Palestine, 
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succeeded  him,  and  enlarged  his  system.     He  collected      CEKT. 
these  solitary  people  from  the  desert,  and  placed  them  * 

in  receptacles  called  monasteries.  From  Egypt  and 
Palestine  these  institutions  spread  into  the  West,  through 
the  influence  of  many  eminent  admirers;  among  these 
may  be  enumerated  Basil,  Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Epiphanius,  RuiBnus,  Siricius  Romanus,  Paulinus,  Sul- 
picius  Severus,  &c. 

But  the  reader  must  distinguish  between  the  true 
and  Uie  false  accounts  of  the  monks  of  this  age.  Among 
the  former  may  be  reckoned  those,  which  describe  their 
solitary  dwellings,  (hence  the  word  monastery)^  little 
food,  coarse  clothing,  short  hair,  constant  devotions, 
frequoit  fasts,  celibacy,  austere  discipline,  common 
rules  of  living,  being  much  given  to  letters,  to  doc- 
trine, and  piety ;  on  this  account  public  schools  were 
held  in  monasteries.  To  these  end^  tend  all  the  rules 
of  Basil,  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  which  were,  received 
throughout  the  East.  This  mode  of  life  was  much 
extolled  and  followed.  Young  women  devoted  them- 
selves to  God  in  devotion  and  piety,  but  they  were 
not  enclosed  with  impassable  barriers,  nor  bound  by  an 
irreversible  vow.  They  were  called  monialesy  sanctU 
wianiale^i  nanruB. 

Among  the  fictions  of  modem  times,  are  the  ac- 
counts of  the  dress  of  monks,  their  hoods,  garments, 
shaviDg  the  head,  mendicity,  various  superstitions,  mi- 
racles, exemption  from  episcopal  authority,  and  many 
other  particulars ;  also  the  accounts  respecting  an  order 
instituted  by  Jerome,  and  another  by  Augustine  called 
Augustinians  or  Regulars.  The  partiality  and  unfair- 
ness of  Baronius,  the  great  Roman  Catholic  historian, 
may  be  clearly  seen  in  his  invectives  against  those,  whom 
he  calls  novatareSf  who  opposed  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions. 

XI.    Fictitious  Writings. 

The  writings  falsely  ascribed  to  men  of  this  century 
are  innumerable ;  a  few  of  them  only  can  be  mentioned* 
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C^T.  Some  of  them  claim  to  hare  been  composed  bj 

*  the  Fathers  and  bishops,  Tiz.  the  Decretals,  whic:h  bear 
the  names  of  Marcellus,  Euselnus,  Mark,  Julius,  Libe- 
rius,  and  Damasus.  The  Life  of  Constantine  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  apocryphal.  It  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Eusebius.  Many  writings  are  also  falsdy 
ascribed  to  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nagianaen, 
Ambrose,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  &c. 

There  exist,  also,  many  fiibulous  histories  respecting 
those  times;  viz.  the  finding  the  cross  of  our  Lord^ 
through  the  piety  and  diligence  of  Hd^ia,  the  mother 
of  Constantine.  This  great  diacov^y  was  made  in 
erecting  a  church  on  mount  Gkilgotha,  where  thoee 
crosses  were  found  in  a  perfect  state;  one  was  known 
to  be  the  cross  of  Christ  by  the  number  of  miracles 
wrought  by  it^.  Another  faUe  is  the  supernatural 
appearance  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  Constantine,  and  the 
baptism  of  the  Emperor  by  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Rome, 
together  with  the  account  of  the  images  of  the  Apostles 
shewn  by  Sylvester  to  Constantine,  his  great  venaratiaii 
for  them,  and  their  public  erection.  To  which  must 
be  added  the  fabulous  and  extraordinary  gift^  of  Con- 
stantine to  Sylvester,  for.  some  miraculous  cure  said  to 
have  been  performed  by  that  bishop;  viz.  the  cesskm 
of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  whole  of  the  Western  empire, 
from  a  principle  of  gratitude  for  such  a  favour:  and  a 
multitude  of  other  fictitious  stories,  miracles,  martyrs, 
revelations,   &c.  ^      There  was,   it   must   be  oonfessed^ 


^  Ambrofle,  Sulpidus,  Theodoiet,  Socrates. 

*  Many  tmaoooantabk  and  romantic  idationB  are  received  into  the  Diaiiaiy, 
or  daily  lervice  of  the  Romish  CSmrch.  There  have  been  leveal  lefbnnatiaDt 
of  this  lervioe,  and  many  objectionable  passajpes  have  been  expunged  by  the 
Councils  of  Trent  and  Cologne,  and  by  several  Popes.  Even  in  its  present 
state,  it  is  the  repertory  of  absurdity.  Formerly  every  individual  CathoUe 
was  obliged  to  repeat  the  Breviary  in  daily  portions;  this  order  has  besD 
rescinded  and  restricted  to  every  Romish  priest,  who  is  obliged  to  recite  tbe 
appointed  part  every  day,  either  at  chapel  or  elseidiere,  under  the  penalty  of 
mortal  sin,  or  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  Breviary  contains  paitleiilaii 
respecting  the  lives  and  miracles  of  many  saints.  In  this  numerous  assamblage 
several  chaiactert  of  the  fourth  century  are  conspicuous.    St.  Cadiarine,  an 

Alexandrian 
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very  much  credulity  in  this  age  in .  regard  to  miracles,      ^^'^S^* 
arising   from   too  great   a  veneration   for   the  martyrs,  ' 

relics,   and   the   monastic   life.      This    eril    augmented 
itself  beyond  all  bounds  in  the  following  ages. 


XII.    Jewish  and  Heathen  Affairs. 

To  the  historical  matter  already  given  respecting 
the  Heathen  nothing  material  can  be  added.  Only 
it  may  be  noticed,  that  several  Emperors,  thougli 
professing  Christianity,  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  connived  at  the  heathen  superstitions,  until 
the  time  of  Theodosius,  who  issued  edicts  to  destroy 
idols,  images,  temples,  &c. :  and  that  Symmachus, 
libanius,  Themistius,  and  Maximus,  men  of  note 
and  talent,  wrote  in  favour  of  Heathenism.  Under 
Christian  emperors,  the  heathens  were  admitted  to 
the  highest  honours  both  in  a  civil  and  military 
aqpacity. 

A  persecution  was  excited  against  the  Christians 
in  Persia  by  Sapor  the  king,  who  was  excited  to  this 
work  of  cruelty  by  the  Magi.  It  was  not  safe  to 
profess  Christianity  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Toward  the  close  of  this  century  the  Christ- 
ians suffered  extremely  by  the  irruption  of  the  Huns 
and  other  barbarians  from  the  North,  who,  like  a  swarm 
of  devouring  locusts,  rendered  the  religious  and  civil 
state  of  the  countries  which  they  invaded  a  scene  of 
desolation.     ^^  The   land   was   as   the   garden  of  Eden 


Akimitiiiii  viigiii  and  martyr,  whoie  body  wag  cairied  by  angela  to  the 
lop  of  mount  Sinai,  and  there  wonhipped.  St.  Ursula  was  carried  with 
1 1^000  Tiigins  to  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  martyred.  St.  Nicholas, 
bishop  of  Myra  in  Lyda,  performed  many  wonderful  feats ;  among  others, 
ha  appealed  in  a  dream  to  Constantine  the  Emperor,  and  Ablavius  a  prefect, 
and  liberated  three  tribunes  condemned  to  death.  Su  George,  bishop  of 
Cippadorii,  (strangely  called  the  Champion  of  England),  is  generally  repre- 
sesiBd  as  a  knight  destroying  a  dragon,but  more  truly  he  was  an  Arian  bishop^ 
and  waa  klUed  in  a  tumult  at  Alexandria  by  the  Papms  a.  d.  302. 
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before    them,    and«  behind    them    a    desolate ,  wilder- 
ness.^ 

The  Jews  in  the  East  manifested  their  envy  and 
spite  against  the  followers  of  Christ,  and,  by  the 
connivance  of  some  of  the  prefects,  persecuted  them 
very  severely  ^ 

XIII.     Miscellaneous  Events. 

Constantine  the  Great  built  Constantinople  or  New 
Rome,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
A.  D.  330. 

The  accounts  of  Baronius  and  Nicephorus  respecting 
the  rites  of  the  dedication  of  this  city,  and  of  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  city  was  consecrated, 
and  of  the  churches  built  in  honour  of  St.  Michael,  the 
archangel,  obtain  no  credit  with  judicious  persons. 

Yet  it  is  not  enthusiastic  to  believe,  that  divine 
wrath  overtook  several  tyrants  and  persecutors  of  the 
Church,  by  a  premature  or  tragical  death,  viz.  Diocle- 
tian, Maximian,  Galerius,  Maximinus,  Maxentius,  Lici- 
nius,  Julian,  and  Valens.  The  horrid  death  of  Arius, 
also,  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  all  who  throw  con- 
tempt upon  the  divinity  of  Christ  ^ 

Some  remarkable  conversions  took  place  beside 
those  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  who,  disputing 
very  arrogantly  with  the  Nicene  Fathers,  was  suddenly 
converted  by  the  simple  words  of  a  good  man  exhorting 
him  to  hear  the  sum  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ*. 

Epiphanius  relates  that  Hillel,  a  chief  Rabbi  among 
the  Jews,  was  converted  with  other  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 

Some  miracles  of  this  century  seem  to  stand  upon 
good  credit ;  as  the  appearance  of  a  cross  in  the  heavens, 

>  The  Christian  Emperon  of  tfau  century  left  the  Jews  in  possettioii 
of  many  immunities.  They  retained  their  saoed  rites,  feasts,  sabbaths, 
assemblies,  Sanhedrim,  synagogues,  and  schools.  But  some  seTere  edicts 
were  promulgated  by  Constantine,  Oration,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius. 

'  £u8ebius,  TheodoMt,  Cedrenus.  *  Rufitnus,  Sosomen. 
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seen  by  Constantine  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  with  his      CENT, 
heathen  competitor,  having  this  inscription   "  In  hoc     1. 

The  fact,  likewise,  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  be- 
cause it  is  supported  by  credible  testimony,  that  Julian 
made  several  vain  attempts  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  by 
the  aid  of  the  Jews.  Marcellinus  relates,  that  their 
endeavours  were  ineffectual;  being  compelled  to  desist 
by  large  flames  of  fire  which  burst  forth  from  the 
foundations.  Julian  himself  also  bears  witness  to  his 
own  abortive  attempts^.  A  memorable  victory  was 
gained  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  after  a  night  spent 
by  his  army  in  prayer  and  supplication,  over  Eugenius 
the  tyrant,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  Heathenism. 
This  benefit  is  attributed  to  the  providential  interference 
of  God  for  the  good  of  his  people. 

Many  earthquakes  and  prodigies  happened  in  the 
East,  which  the  ancients  regarded  with  religious 
awe. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  those  times  are 
mentioned  several  facts  respecting  the  discipline  of 
the  Church;  viz.  the  public  penitence  of  Theodo- 
sius the  Great,  who  was  forbidden  by  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan,  to  enter  the  Church  or  partake  of  the 
Sacrament,  on  account  of  his  slaughter  of  the  Thes- 
adonians.  The  Emperor^s  deep  and  public  humiliation 
is  recorded  by  several  authors^.  Of  the  same  nature 
are  many  other  acts  of  Ambrose.  He  required 
Theodosius,  when  reconciled  to  the  Church,  to  stand 
without  the  screen  of  the  altar.  The  same  bishop 
ilso  resisted  Justinian  the  Younger  and  Justina  his 
mother,  who  favoured  the  Arian  heresy.  Amphilochius 
niduced  Theodosius  to  interdict  the  Arians  appearing 
at  the  public  worship  of  the  Trinitarians.  Epiphanius 
and  Chrysostom,  after  a  contest  at  Constantinople,  are 


>  Eutebim,  Phflottoigiai,  Sotomen. 

^  Ambrote,  Naiiuixen,  Rufiinuft,  Philostorgiut,  Soentet. 

^  PmuUnus,  Soioirten,  Thcodoret. 
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OiBNT.      said  to  have  predicted  each  other's  death.  The  ianumerable 
'         events  and  circumstances  of  a  miraculous  nature  which 
are  said  to  have  taken  place  during  this  century,  would 
fill  many  volumes. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 


THE  FIFTH  CENTURY. 

A.  D.  The  Fifth  Century  commenced  seven   years  aftor 

the  death  of  Theodosius.     Arcadius  and  Honorius  were 
then  Emperors. 

I.     State  of  the  Church. 

Arcadius  governed  the  western  portion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  Honorius  the  eastern.  They  were  the 
sons  of  Theodosius,  who  died  during  their  minority; 
Arcadius  was  ten  years  older  than  Honorius.  An 
afflictive  period  for  the  Church  and  State  soon  followed ; 
for  the  tutors  of  these  princes,  Ruffinus  and  StilioOy 
the  former  in  the  East  and  the  latter  in  the  Westf 
abused  the  confidence  of  Theodosius,  who,  when  dying, 
committed  the  princes  to  their  care.  They  imposed 
upon  the  youthful  Emperors,  and  brought  the  country 
into  many  difficulties.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the 
Goths  were  invited  to  come  to  their  aid  against  their 
enemies,  but  they  soon  turned  their  arms  against  the 
enervated  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

^JjJ"^'  Anastasius     presided    over    the    Roman    Church. 

Biihopi.  Chrysostom  was  at  Constantinople.  Theophilus  was 
bishop  of  Alexandria;  Euagrius  of  Antioch;  Aurelius 
of  Carthage;  Augustine  of  Hippo;  Epiphanius  of 
Salamis;  and  Martin  of  Tours  in  France. 
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The  doctrine   universally  received,   was  contained  C^T. 

in  the  Nicene  or  Constantinopolitan  creed.      Monkish  L 

rites  and  discipline  continued  to  increase  every  day, 
because  they  were  much  commended  by  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  and  other  persons  of  influence. 

The  external  state  of  the  Church  was  much  dis-  ^^}^  , 

condition  ol 

tracted  by  bloody  wars  both  in  the  East  and  West,  theChuich. 
through  the  ambition  and  rivalry  of  Rufiinus  and  Stilico, 
during  the  minority  of  the  Emperors.  The  Church 
also  suffered  by  internal  contentions  and  divisions,  on 
account  of  the  writings  of  Origen,  whose  opinions  were 
opposed  by  Theophilus,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome.  Also 
by  Pelagius  and  his  adherents,  and  afterward  by  Euty- 
c^es,  the  heresiarch  and  supporter  of  OrigenV  fanciful 
interpretations  of  Scripture.  Rufiinus  Synesius,  The- 
odoret,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  likewise  favoured  the 
expositions  of  Origen. 

II.     Propagation  of  Christianity. 

Historians  of  those  times  inform  us,  that  whole 
nations  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Ireland,  the  ancient  Scotia,  received  Christianity 
in  the  rei^  of  Theodosius,  junior,  and  was  confirmed 
in  it  by  Palladius  and  Patrick,  the  first  two  bishops  ^ 
Christianity  was,  however,  greatly  oppressed  in  Britain 
at  this  period,  and  paganism  restored  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Picts,  and  Scots  ^. 

The  Burgundians  were  converted  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  but  they  embraced  Arianism ;  they  sought 
and  obtained  the  aid  of  that  prince  against  the  Huns, 
who  had  invaded  them.  The  Franks,  who  had  fixed 
their  seat  in  Gaul,  received  instruction  in  the  Christian 
religion  about  the  end  of  this  century  under  Clovis. 
His  wife  Clotildis  was  a  Christian,  and  having  obtained 
great  influence  over  him,  she  attempted  his  conversion. 


«  U«her  Antlq,  BnU  ^  OUdai,  Bede. 
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CE^'J^'      It  appears  that  he  made  a  vow  that  if  he  gained  a 

L-      victory  over  the  Germans  he  would  become  a  Christian*. 

He  was  victorious  and  kept  his  promise.  Gregory 
of  Toiurs  relates  the  history  of  his  recantation  of  Hea- 
thenism with  the  addition  of  many  fables. 

A  multitude  of  individual  conversions  took  place: 
some  from  Heathenism  by  the  labours  of  ChrysosUHn^ 
Paulinus,  Augustine^  &c.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Emperors  Arcadius,  Honorius,  Theodosius,  and  Mar* 
cian:  some  from  Judaism  in  Crete  under  Theododus, 
on  account  of  a  Jewish  impostor,  who  pretended  that 
he  was  Moses  restored  to  life,  and  would  lead  them 
into  the  Holy  Land.  He  asserted  that  the  sea  would 
dry  up  to  afford  them  a  passage.  After  a  great  many 
were  drowned  this  impostor  lost  his  credit  with  the 
multitude,  and  numbers  became  Christians^  A  great 
many  Arians  renounced  their  errors,  and  through  tht 
arguments  of  the  orthodox  embraced  the  true  faith. 
^^^^  A  school  or  college  was  erected  at  Constantinople, 

420.  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  which  flourished 
for  many  years.  Many  of  the  rules  in  the  Theodboan 
Code  refer  to  this  college,  and  relate  to  the  professors^ 
studies,  and  privileges  of  it.  Several  others  upon  a 
large  scale  were  established  at  Carthage,  Borne,  Milani 
Treves,  Bologna,  &c.  Literature  was  also  taught  in 
the  monasteries,  the  number  of  which  increased  daily  *.  > 

« 

*    III.     Doctrine. 

The  genuine  Catholic  doctrine  may  be  known,  as  si 
a  former  age,  from  the  received  expositions  of  faith,  vis* 


*  lilnuiM  were  erected  or  inoeaaed.  This  measure  wm  adopted  Hf 
Heatheni  aa  well  aa  Chiiatians.  The  moat  cekbiated  library  in  thia  age  WM 
collected  at  CoDstaDtiDople  under  Theododus  Junior,  who  was  a  graat  patmi 
of  literature.  It  wag  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Zeno,  and  120,000  robaauBi 
destroyed.  The  name  of  Scholiast  began  now  to  be  used,  but  in  a  acne 
differing  from  that  whidi  was  afterward  assigned  to  it.  It  comprdieoM 
historians,  and  sometlnies  signified  studious  persons. 
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that  of  Cyril,  the  creed  of  Chaleedon,  the  Encyclida  of     GENT, 
the  Emperor  Leo,  and  the  H>enoticon  of  Zeno.  • 

From  the  acts  and  canons  of  general  and  particular 
councils,  in  which  the  points  of  doctrine  were  discussed 
on  account  of  the   Pelagian,   Nestorian,  or  Eutychian 


From  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  this  age ;  viz. 
from  the  exposition  of  the  creed  by  Ruffinus;  the 
Enchiridion  of  Augustine;  the  dogmas  of  the  Church 
by  Gennadius ;  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  by  Cyril ; 
and  the  epistles  of  Leo. 

From  all  these  sources,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  its  fundamentals,  was  the  same  as 
H  was  in  the  former  age.  There  was  the  same  canon 
ef  Scripture,  the  same  opinion  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
penon  of  Christ,  of  his  offices,  of  the  corruption  of 
man,  of  grace,  of  justification  by  faith,  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  of  the  Eucharist :  these  points 
of  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  literaUy  and  truly  the  same,  to 
this  day. 

There  are  abundant  testimonies  to  this  fact  to  be 
fiNmd  in  the  writings  of  the  Magdeburg  Divines ;  the 
Catalogue  of  Witnesses  by  Flaccus  lUyricus :  Laurence^s 
Compendium  of  Confessions,  Hottinger  on  the  confessions 
of  Cyril,  and  many  others.  Whoever  examines  the 
opinions  of  Augustine,  on  these  points,  will  see  how 
widely  the  council  of  Trent  afterward  departed  from  the 
true  faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Several  modem  authors,  viz.  De  Momay,  Alberti- 
nua,  Vossius,  Dallseus,  Claudius,  and  several  others,  have 
shewn  how  much  the  Fathers  of  this  age  were  averse 
to  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  or  the  corporal 
presence.  The  Eucharist  was  celebrated  in  an  audible 
voice,  communion  was  in  both  kinds,  and  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  communicants^. 


'  DilUnis  de  Culdbui  LaCiMrom  et  Historia  Eudiaiistue. 
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The  Apocrypha  was  added  to  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  council  of  Carthage  a.  d« 
419)  but  not  the  whole ;  it  is  probable  that  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees  were  omitted. 

Images,  and  picture-books  of  the  acts  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, began  to  be  very  general,  though  opposed  by 
Epiphanius  and  others;  a  veneration  for  such  things 
spread  very  widely  during  the  whole  of  this  century^ 
and  although  the  practice  was  not  sanctioned  by  law, 
it  was  much  cherished  by  superstition.  Augustine, 
Theodoret,  Euagrius,  and  others,  strongly  condemned 
those  who  reverenced  pictures  and  images. 

The  practice  of  invoking  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  saints  of  the  past  ages,  though  not  sanctioned  by 
any  command  or  canon,  began  to  find  many  admirers;, 
the  cause  of  this  fanaticism  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  Orientals  were  the  partisans 
of  this  error,  which,  however,  had  not  much  affinity 
to  the  present  superstitious  practice  of  the  Bomish 
Church.  There  was  no  canonizing  of  saints,  no  saint 
days,  processions,  masses,  vows,  nor  oblations  in  their 
reverence  for  saints. 

A  veneration  for  the  virtues  of  the  cross  and  of 
relics  also  sensibly  increased  through  the  support  of 
Jerome,  Paulinus  bishop  of  Nola,  Ambrose,  and  others : 
but  the  multiplication  of  relics  was  not  so  extensive  m 
it  became  in  after  times,  nor  did  this  veneration  extend, 
to  clothes,  combs,  stones;  or  ashes.  No  religious  adora' 
tion,  prayers,  nor  offering  of  gifts  to  these  relics,  waa 
yet  4X)nsidered  religiously  necessary;  which  is  a  fact 
abundantly  clear,  from  the  genuine  and  existing  monu* 
ments  of  this  age  ^.  Augustine  and  Vigilantius  stoutly 
opposed  the  increasing  fanaticism,  and  they  were  treated 
with  great  harshness  by  Jerome  on  that  account. 

As  superstition  continued  to  usurp  the  place  of 
piety  it  came  to  be  believed,  that  the  dead  could  be 
assisted  by  the  prayers  of  the  living;  from  this  error 


1  DidUeus. 
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sprung  the  notion  of  purgatory.     Augustine  sometimes  .  CENT, 
seems  to  speak  doubtfully  upon  this  point,  and  upon  the  . 

necessity  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  baptism  to  salvation. 
The  best  of  men  may  fall  into  errors  when  they  wander 
into  the  wide  fields  of  conjecture  and  leave  the  beaten 
path  of  Scripture. 

The  doctrine  of  the  power  of  free  will,  as  taught 
by  Pdagius,  was  likewise  propagated  very  widely,  and 
some  of  the  Greek  Fathers  are  suspected  of  being  tainted 
with  it.  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret'  are  named,  but 
the  accusation  is,  probably,  groundless.  In  their  mode 
of  speaking  of  the  will  of  man  they  seem  to  afford 
cdour  for  the  accusation,  but  there  is  a  great  probability 
that  their  phrases  were  not  so  meant  nor  understood, 
and  that  they  meant  the  will  of  man  when  under  the 
influence  of  grace. 

.  We  may  also  add,  that  celibacy  received  a  v^y 
extensive  sanction.  It  was  practised  not  only  by  men 
and  women  who  had  retired  from  the  world  into  monas- 
teries, but  it  was  followed  and  recommended  by  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  This  measure  was  vehemently 
urged  by  the  Roman  bishops,  but  a  contrary  practice 
obtained  the  support  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  other 
parts  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  love  of  monastic  ease  also  increased,  both  in 
the  East  and  West.  Discipline  declined  as  luxury  ad* 
vanced.  The  public  confession  of  delinquents  was 
commuted,  under  Leo  I.,  into  private  confession ;  but 
not  into  what  the  Romanists  denominate  auricular 
confession.  Laws  for  the  observance  of  a  fast  on  the 
fldbbath,  and  four  times  a  year,  were  made  by  Leo, 
and  other  Roman  bishops.  Litanies  began  to  be  used, 
in  which  the  people  responded  Kvpie  i\iria-o¥  (Lord 
hare  mercy  upon  us) ;  and  afterward  the  Tpurayiovf 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  &c.  was  added.  An  en<Hfmous 
increase  of  ceremonies  was  adopted  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist,  respecting  the  garments  of  the  priests, 
the  consecration  of  wax  lights,  the  erection  of  crucifixes, 
&c.     The  Romish  bishops  every  day  made  some  ad- 
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^^^*      dition  to  the  already  too  many  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
'.        Of  this  augmented  and  heavy  burden  of  rites  Augustine 
utters  many  complaints. 

Nevertheless,  as  compared  with  the  dark  ages  which 
afterward  succeeded,  the  simplicity  of  manners  and  of 
rites,  was  yet  very  prizable.  Hence  arose  the  whole- 
some constitutions  in  the  Afirican  canons  at  the  oouncQ 
of  Chalcedon,  a  greater  reverence  for  sacred  assembfiasy 
frequency  in  receiving  the  communion,  zeal  in  externals, 
and  rigour  in  discipline,  which  distinguished  many  ' 
Churches.  Many  great  men  of  this  age  inveighed 
with  a  loud  and  warning  voice  against  the  spreadii^ 
corruptions,  which,  like  a  gangrene,  would  in  time  eat 
into  the  vitals  of  religion '. 

The  institution  of  love-feasts  was  discontinued  in 
this  age,  by  an  order  in  the  council  of  Carthage,  on 
account  of  various  abuses  to  which  they  had  heesk 
subject. 

IV.     Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  this  age  ought  properly  to  be  referred  the 
creation  of  the  high  dignity  of  patriarch,  although  So- 
crates traces  it  to  the  second  general  council.  Under 
this  title  are  comprehended  the  bishops  of  Rome^, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and,  by  courtesy^ 
Jerusalem.  Sometimes  also  they  are  called  exarchs  of 
all  the  dioceses,  and  metropolitans^. 

The  word  primate,  used  in  the  fourth  century  tx 
a  metropolitan  or  city  bishop,  was  now  made  to  signify, 
a  dignity  over  several  provinces,  or  in  some  cases  over 
nations,  viz.  the  primates  of  the  Celtse,  the  Belgae,  the 
Aquitani,  &c.  This  new  dignity  was  the  cause  of  many 
contentions,  similar  to  that  which  took  place  between 
the    bishops    of    Vienne    and   Aries.     It    excited    the 


*  Augustine,  ChrjrsMtom,  Jerome,  Cyrfl,  Theodoret,  &c. 

3  Leo  in  EpUt.  Theodatii  Jwniorit :  in  AdU  Cone.  Chaktdonenahim* 

^  Stdmafiuiky  Blondcl,  Beveridgc. 
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ambitioii  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  these  contests  aug-      ^^^'^- 
mented  the  power  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  for  they      -r- — 
constituted  themselves  judges,  as  in  the  case  of  Hilary 
of  Aries,  and  required  appeals  to  be  made  to  them. 

Many  other  clerical  names  occur  in  this  age,  viz. 
archbishops,  archimandrites  or  abbots,  archpresbyters, 
defenders,  administrators,  and  others  in  the  African 
canons  and  general  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon, 
the  offices  and  duties  of  which  are  not  exactly  known. 

The  Fathers  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  granted 
the  name  of  archbishop  to  any  prelate,  whose  seat 
obtained  the  rank  of  a  metropolis ;  the  name  and  power 
of  a  metropolitan  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inahop  of  the  old  metropolis.  In  the  West,  however, 
those  were  called  archbishops,  who  in  the  East  were 
named  metropolitans:  but  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
calls  the  patriarch  or  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo,  ap^ieintT- 
niwof,  archbishop^. 

The  dioceses,  provinces,  and  metropolitan  sees  were 
very  frequently  altered  under  the  Roman  Emperors, 
according  to  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  im- 
munities and  dignity  of  the  different  cities  ^. 

The  chief  power  and  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  above  the  metropolitans  and  bishops,  existed 
either  in  councils  or  synods,  or  they  were  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  princes.  We  find  the  latter  frequently 
and  actively  engaged  in  exercising  the  influence  of  head 
ot  the  Church.  They  convoked  synods,  and  confirmed 
them,  admitted  appeaJs,  were  judges  in  Church  affairs, 
firamed  laws,  decreed  punishments,  and  disposed  of 
Church  dignities.  The  acts  and  laws  of  Arcadius, 
Honorius,  Theodosius,  Marcian,  Leo,  Zeno,  and 
Anastasius,  shew  this  point  in  the  clearest  light.  The 
bishop  of  Rome  had  no  authority,  but  under  them^; 


«  Canon  28.  30. 

*  Bkndel  dc  PrimatUj  Godofredus  ad  Cad,  Theodot. 
^  ProCeBtantf  art  free  to  confess  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  esteemed 
die  first  in  rank,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  the  dty.     Hii  opinion  too 

was 
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nor  indeed  do  the  bishops  of  Rom^  in  this  age,  Boniface 
Celestine,  and  Leo  I.  deny,  in  their  epistles,  the  care 
and  administration '  of  the  reigning  Emperors  over  the 
Church.  Hence  Socrates  in  his  preface  to  his  fifth  book 
says,  *'  that  from  the  time  when  the  Emperors  first 
embraced  Christianity,  the  administration  of  the  Church 
devolved  upon  them.*" 

Yet  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  Roman  bishops  attain- 
ed a  great  height  even  in  this  century,  of  which  Anunianus 
Marcellinus  bears  witness.  Innocent  began  to  contend 
for  the  right  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  hear  appeals. 
Zosimus  attempted  to  obtrude  upon  the  Africans  a* 
spurious  canon  respecting  appeals,  and  impudently 
asserted  that  it  was  made  by  the  Nicene  Fathers. 
Boniface  and  Celestine  pursued  the  ambitious  tract  of 
their  predecessors,  which  induced  the  Africans  to  resist. 
Leo  I.  greatly  extolled  the  seat  of  Peter,  and  first' 
called  it  "  universal^' :  he  treated  with  great  haughtiness 
and  pride,  Hilary  bishop  of  Aries  in  "France.  Simpli- 
cius  and  Felix  hectored  over  Acacius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  Moggus  of  Alexandria.  Gelasius 
swelled  out  his  consequence  still  more,  arrogantly 
applying  to  himself  and  his  successors  the  words  of 
Christ  «  Thou  art  Peter,  fee.''  ® 

But  very  little  support  can  the  partisans  of  Rome 
obtain  from  the  facts  and  expressions  of  their  bishops 
during  this  age.  Baronius  and  his  adherents  draw  many 
wrong  inferences,  distort  many  facts,  conceal  others,  and' 


WM  sometimet  sought  after  in  weighty  afikin,  vix.  on  account  of  Pdagiu, 
Nettorius,  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria,  Timothy  jElurus,  Peter  Moggus,  Slc  TUi 
rcfoence  however,  was  not  made  as  to  a  supreme  judge,  but  as  to  the  fint 
bishop  in  the  West,  who  was,  therefore,  worthy  of  all  proper  reTerenoe  and 
respect 

'  The  ambition  of  the  Roman  bishops  increased  with  the  submiaian 
with  which  their  claims  were  frequently  received,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  die 
parties  against  whom  they  directed  their  efforts.  Their  rise  to  universal  power, 
like  the  Roman  Empire  itself,  was  gradual,  and  obtained  by  frequent  victoriea 
over  weaker  neighbours.  The  lust  of  dominion  was  thereby  fomented,  and  mm 
were  not  aware  of  the  design  to  enslave  them. 
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endeavour  to  elude  the  decrees  and  institutions  of  the  ^   CENT. 

y 

Emperors,  Councils,  and  Fathers^.  [^ 


V.     Heeesies. 

In  the  ashes  of  the  former  heresies  the  fiery  element 
still  slept,  though  the  flames  of  contention  were  some- 
mbat  subdued:  the  Marcionites,  Manichaeans,  Arians, 
and  Donatists,  nvere  nearly  extinguished  in  name,  but 
die  same  spirit,  and  nearly  the  same  opinions,  still 
tornved.  The  Church  was  not  to  enjoy  internal  peace, 
wbetk  external  persecution  was  removed.  Four  remark- 
able heresies  arose  in  this  century,  the  Pelagian,  Semi- « 
Pelagian,  Nestorian,  and  Eutychian. 

The  Pelagian  heresy  is  recorded  and  described  by   ThePcU. 
die  Latin  writers  alone.    The  author  of  it  was  Pelagiusj 
or  Morgan,   a  native  of  Scotland  or  Wales,  by  pro-  , 

fessioii  a  monk.  He  is  much  commended,  even  by 
Ins  opponent  Augustine,  for  piety  and  sanctity  of  life. 
This  heresy  began  its  career  of  dissention  with  the  fifth 
century,  or  about  a.  d.  405.  The  principal  errors  in 
doctrine  have  respect  to  the  spiritual  strength  and  state  ^ 

of  man,  and  the  grace  of  God. 

The  Pelagians  asserted,  that  there  was  no  impu- 
tatioii  of  original  sin  to  any  man,  nor  any  original 
oorruption  consequent  upon  the  fall.  That  Adam  was 
mortal  in  his  nature  and  condition  before  his  trans- 
gression, and  that  death  was  not  the  punishment  of  sin. 
That  the  strength  of  firee  vfiM  and  of  human  nature  is 
nnoorrupt  or  entire,  and  sufiicient  for  the  beginning 
of  every  good  work,  for  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  for 
perseverance  in  it;  and  that  man  can  will  and  perform 
whatever  is  good ;  hence  that  it  is  of  God  that  we  are 
men,  but  of  ourselves  that  we  are  just.  That  there 
are  three  ways  of  salvation,  viz.  by  the  law  of  nature. 


*  See  an  exposure  of  thoee  arts  in  the  works  of  serenl  oeklnmted  men, 
vis*  I>D  Moniay  m  Mytterio  IniquUetis.  Capellns  In  BtUengervm,  Bloudel 
m  Perronium,    Mmiuns  de  Primatu.   TillotsoD,  and  othcn. 
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by  the  law  of  Moses^  and  by  the  law  of  Christ;  thai 
the  works  of  the  heathen  were  good  and  acceptaUe 
to  Grod,  although  performed  without  the  aid  of  divine 
grace ;  that  perfection  was  attainable  in  this  life ;  either 
actual,  so  that  believers  did  not  sin,  or  possible,  that 
they  might  live  without  sin. 

Other  opinions' of  the  Pelagians  tended  to  overthrow 
the  grace  of  Grod  ^,  and  gave  rise  to  .  many  disputes 
respecting  a  twofold  predestination.  To  these  main 
points  were  added  others  of  a  minor  character,  vis.  the 
use  and  efficacy  of  baptism,  that  sins  of  ignorance  were 
not  sinful,  and  that  baptized  and  believing  persons  were 
bound  t6  renounce  their  riches. . 

Pelagius  sought  for  support  on  these  points  in  thi^ 
writings  of  the  Fathers  who  lived  antecedently  to 
Augustine,  but  he  sought  in  vain:  they  deliver  doc-r 
trines  on  the  necessity  of  Grod^s  grace  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  man,  very  different  to  those  which  he  taught. 

This  heresy  was  propagated  first  in  Italy,  and 
afterward  it  extended  to  Palestine,  Africa,  and  Britaui' 
It  met  with  a  stout  resistance  from  the  bishops  of  R(»ne; 
from  Jerome,  Aurelius,  Augustine,  Marius,  &c.;  from 
several  Councils  held  at  Carthage,  Milan,  and  Rome.; 
from  the  Emperors  Honorius,  Valentinian  III.,  Theo- 
dosius  Junior,  and  other  princes.  For  further  infeniaa- 
tion  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  history  of  Pelagianism 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Usher,  J.  Latius,  Grer. 
I.  Vossius. 

From  the  above  stock  proceeded  another  sect  called 
Semi-Pelagians,  who  steered  a  middle  course  between 


*  PeUgius  held  that  gnoe,  which  he  lometiines  ooDfoanded  with  iSbt 
powers  of  nature,  was  no  other  than  the  outward  revealed  law  of  God,  nd 
the  doctrine  in  the  Gospel  with  a  peculiar  illumination  of  mind ;  that  it  was 
granted  to  be  an  assistant  to  nature,  for  man  more  easily  to  live  righteboaly : 
it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Pela^us  was  ignorant  of  the  neoesiity  aad 
efficacy  of  grace  to  move  the  heart,  the  will,  and  the  mind,  consequently  ly 
did  not  admit  preventing  or  co-operating  grace.  Beside  this,  he  taug|it  Aat 
justification  and  pardon  of  sin  are  given  according  to  our  individual  main,  via. 
to  those  who  used  their  five  will  aright,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  the  rmnmiMh 
of  God ;  and  not  that  salvation  is  Enough  grace  by  fidth  in  QmsC 
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orthodoxy  and  heresy:    they  arose  about  A.  D.   430.      CENT. 

The  authors  and  abettors  of  this  heresy  were  Cassian,     ^ L 

a  diaciple  of  Chrysostom,  Faustus,  Vincent,  Gennadius, 
a  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles, and,  some  writers  scruple  not  to  say,  Hilary 
of  Aries. 

The  points  in  which  they  assimilated  with  the 
Pdagians  were  the  following,  viz.  on  free  will,  pro- 
ducing the  beginning  of  goodness,  faith,  and  conversion, 
OD  the  cooperation  of  Grod  and  man,  and  of  nature 
with  grace. 

They  afterward  softened  down  these  doctrines  and 
approached  nearer  to  the  orthodox.  It  is  said  they  held 
t  particular  doctrine  about  the  predestination  of  infants. 
To  this  leaven  of  Pelagianism  there  arose  much  oppo- 
sitioD.  Prosper  of  Aquitain,  Fulgentius,  Primasius, 
Lupus,  Caesarius  of  Aries,  Germanus,  also  various 
synods,  and  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Hormisdas,  Felix  III., 
See.  were  at  great  pains  to  eradicate  it  from  their 
flocks'. 

Nestorius  was  the  author  of  a  heresy  which  was  Njstoriaiii. 
called  after  him.  He  had  been  a  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
but  was  at  this  time  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  he  was 
proud  and  severe,  and,  according  to  Socrates,  an  unlet- 
tered though  an  eloquent  man:  he  spread  his  heresy 
about  A.  D.  428,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  Junior  '. 

It  arose  through  the  pertinacity  of  a  presbyter 
called  Anastasius,  a  friend  of  Nestorius,  who  refused 
to  receive  the  phrase  in  common  use,  that  Mary  was 
0caToco9  or  the  mother  of  God.  Nestorius  substituted 
the  word  'xpurroroKoi  or  mother  of  Christ,  which  was 
from  that  time  an  appendage  to  her  name. 


*  Time  WM  a  ihaip  oontroreny  aho  in  tfaii  century  among  the  orthodox 
Wfrtrrihg  predestination.  It  was  argued  that  good  works  did  not  prafit  the 
lifhleous,  if  they  were  predestinated  to  death,  nor  did  e?il  works  condfinn  the 
vidssdif  they  were  predestinated  to  life.  This  doctrine  was  as  biddly  resisted, 
as  It  onglit  to  be,  and  successfully  put  down. 

>  See  Soemtes,  Theodoret,  Cyril,  Liberatus,  and  the  Acu  of  the  Council 
flf  Ephesuf. 
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GENT.  Ecclesiastical  writers  do  not  detail  with  much  agree^ 

^_ L.      raent  the  various  particulars  of  this  heresy.    It  is  certain 

that  some  tenets  are  falsely  ascribed  to  Nestorius,  as 
that  he  denied  cither  the  two  natures  or  their  union  in 
Christ.  His  real  error  was,  First,  in  the  phrase  which  he 
adopted,  that  Mary  was  not  Deipara,  but  rather  Christi'* 
para,  and  therefore  that  the  Son  of  Mary  which  suffered 
and  died,  should  be  called  Christ,  and  not  Grod  or  the 
Son  of  God ;  by  which  definition  he  confounded  DeuB 
with  Deltas,  Secondly,  in  explaining  the  mode  of  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures.  He  taught  thai 
God,  or  the  Word,  was  joined  to  the  man  bom  of  Mary, 
and  having  assumed  a  human  nature,  he  dwelt  in  it  «8 
in  a  temple,  and  therefore  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was 
0€o{f>6poif ;  hence  it  follows,  that  there  were  two  persooB 
in  the  Messiah.  Thirdly,  it  is  laid  to  his  charge,  that  lie 
distorted  the  opinion  and  phrases  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  say  that  she  confounded  the 
two  natures  in  Christ  and  introduced  Apollinarism.     . 

This  heresy  was  condemned  by  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Celestine  of  Rome,  by  the  assembled  Fathers 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  by  Theodosius  Junior, 
who  banished  Nestorius  into  Egypt,  where  he  died  in 
a  very  miserable  and  deserted  condition  ^ 

Nestorianism,  however,  obtained  the  favourable 
opinion  of  many^,  and  Nestorians  continued  to  increase 
in  many  parts  of  the  East ;  to  this  day  there  are  many 


i^M. 


*  Nestorius  was  bitterly  and  shamefully  persecuted  for  his  tenets,  and  not 
aUowed  to  settle  in  any  place.  He  died  rather  suddenly  on  one  of  Us  jounnes. 
If  we  may  judge  by  his  writings  that  remain,  be  was  treated  with  grart 
severity  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not  actually  guilty.  He  maintained  thit 
the  Word  was  intimately  united  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  and  that  thoe 
two  natures  might  be  attributed  to  this  one  person  Christ  Jesus.  He  agreed 
that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  suffered  and  died ;  but  he  refused  to  admit 
the  expcession  that  Gk>d  could  be  said  to  have  been  bom,  to  have  sufibed,  «r 
to  have  been  crucified. 

^  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  and  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  received  tibe 
Nestorian  tenets  for  a  time:  both  these  bishops  were  probably  moved  widi 
envy  againat  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  •  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta  in  CiliciA,  and  Ibis 
of  Edessa  also  advocated  Nestorianism. 
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who  hold  Nestorian  tenets  in  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Meso-      CENT, 
potamia,  and  India.  * 

Further  particulars  of  this  sect  are  to  be  found  in 
Socrates,  Cyril,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 

The  Eutychian  heresy  was  first  taught  by  Eutyches,  ^J^"*^" 
archixnandrite  or  abbot  of  Constantinople,  who,  in  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  disputed  against  Nestorius,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  fell  into  an  opposite  error.  Dioscorus, 
Uahop  of  Alexandria,  and  president  of  the  second  Council 
of  Ephesus,  gave  support  to  this  heresy,  and  was  con^ 
denmed  in  the  Coundl  of  Chalcedon,  and,  after  the 
coatom  of  those  times,  driven  into  exile. 

The  error  of  Nestorius  was,  therefore,  the  indirect 
cause  of  this  schism.  Eutyches  endeavouring  to  con- 
fote  one  error  conunitted  another ;  for  whilst  he  denied 
die  existence  of  two  persons  in  Christ,  he  confounded 
the  natures  of  Christ^.  This  heresy  began  to  spread 
itidf  in  the  Christian  Church  a.  d.  447-  The  principal 
points  of  it  are  the  following;  viz.  that  there  were  in 
Christ  two  natures  before  their  conjunction,  but  that 
after  the  incarnation  or  union  of  the  natures,  there  was 
ooe  only'.  That  they  were  Nestorian  heretics,  who 
affirmed  there  were  two  natures  in  the  union,  or  that 
Christ  subsisted  in  two  natures,  Eutyches  supposing 
that  there  was  no  nature  without  a  person.  That  the 
body  of  Christ  after  the  union,  was  neither  consub- 
stantial,  or  of  the  same  substance  with  his  mother  the 
Virgin  Mary,  nor  with  us;  but  that  the  flesh  was 
dianged  into  the  divinity  in  the  moment  of  incarnation, 
by  the  blending  of  the  two  natures  into  one ;  to  confirm 
this  notion  he  used   the  simile  of  a  drop  of  honey  or 


*  The  opinioo  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  ezpiested  in  the  Creed  of 
ft.  Athnadat,  tteeni  between  the  errors  of  Nettorioe  and  Eutycfaee.  «^  The  Ca. 
dkiBe  FtAih  is  this  x  that  we  worship  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity  ; 
■dtlicr  ooofounding  the  persons,  nor  dividing  the  sabstanoe.**  And  again, 
nspaciing  the  nature  of  Christ,  ^^  who  althoiH^  he  be  Ood  and  Man,  yet 
ke  is  aot  two,  but  one  Christ ;  one  altogether,  not  by  oonfission  of  tabaiaiMe, 
tat  by  unity  of  person.** 

'  The  Epistles  of  Leo,  Enagrius,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Comidls. 
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CENT.      o{  vinegar  falling  into   the  ocean,  which  ImmedBalely 
^'         loses  its  own  nature,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  water.     It 
was  so,  he  affirmed,  with  human  nature  when  united  to 
the  Deity. 

This  heresy  was  first  condemned  by  Flavianus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  a  synod  convoked  a.  d.  44ft 
JButyches  was  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  of  conunu- 
nion  with  the  Church.  From  this  sentence  he  appealed 
by  letters  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  heresy  was  afterward  condenmed  in  a  synod  held 
at  Chalcedon  under  the  Emperor  Marcian. 

The  Eutychian  doctrine  was,  however,  approved  in 
the  second  synod  held  at  Ephesus  a.  d.  449*  which  is 
therefore  called  the  Pseudo-£phesian  Council.  Dios^ 
corns,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  president.  In  this 
Council  Flavianus,  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  and  Theo- 
doret,  were  condemned  as  Nestorians. 

These  distinguished  persons  immediately  transmitted 
an  account  of  their  condemnation  to  Rome,  and  implored 
the  good  offices  of  l-ico,  the  bishop  ®.  They  did  not 
appeal  to  him  as  to  a  legitimate  and  principal  judge  in 
controversies,  but  as  to  one  who  was  doubtless  the 
first  bishop  in  the  West,  and  supposed  to  hold  orthodox 
principles  on  these  points.  He  was  chosen  arbiter  of 
the  cause,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  a  divine 
right,  but  merely  through  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
ancient  bishop. 

The  consequences  of  this  heresy  were  very  grievous^ 
and  deep  roots  of  it  remain  to  this  day  in  Egjrpt,  Pale»* 
tine,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Ethiopia.  Many  dissentions 
and  furious  quarrels  broke  out   soon   after,   upon   the 


*  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  reasoning  of  those,  who  ngoe 
from  the  ciicumstanoe  of  these  bishops  lefemng  to  Rome,  that  the  Po|»e  was 
abore  a  genenl  council ;  in  foct  the  reference  was  from  a  stolen  oonncil.  In 
which  FUvianus  was  treated  cruelly,  the  legates  of  Leo  thrust  into  prfaoB, 
and  all  kinds  of  violenoe  practised  under  the  protection  of  the  CSoort  of 
Constantinople.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  natural  for  them  to  seek 
advice  and  help  from  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  who,  in  prioritj,  was  abore  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria. 
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deposition  of  Dioscorus  by  the   council  of  Chalcedon,      CENT. 

and    the   election   of  Proterius   to    his  bishoprick.     A      L. 

violent  sedition  was  raised  by  Timothy  iElurus  and 
Peter  Moggus  against  Proterius  at  Alexandria,  and 
very  much  blood  was  spilt  on  this  account. 

The  Eutychian  error  soon  produced  various  sects;  Acephali. 
the  principal  of  which  was  that  of  the  Acephali.  This 
sect  arose  when  Peter  Moggus  was  confirmed  in  the  patri- 
archate of  Alexandria  by  the  Emperor,  about  a.  d.  480. 
At  this  time  a  large  and  confused  multitude  made  a 
secession  from  him,  being  hostile  to  the  synod  of  Chalce- 
don.  This  sect,  having  no  distinguished  head,  was 
called  the  Acephali^:    they  held  Eutychian  opinions. 

To  this  period  must  also  be  referred  the  origin  of  Theopas. 
the  Tbeopaschites ;  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Peter  ^  **** 
Gnapheus,  a  fuller,  who  afterward  became  bishop  of 
Antioch.  His  error  consisted  in  the  assertion,  that 
one  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity  suffered,  or  that  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  was  fixed  to  the  cross ;  other  writers 
record  that  he  asserted  the  whole  Trinity  suffered, 
unless  the  word  jpurayiov  belongs  to  Christ  alone.  To 
the  hymn  or  doxology  that  was  then  sung  in  the 
Church,  in  which  was  the  Tpiadyiovj  or  the  thrice  holy, 
ayio9f  a'yioy,  a'yioy,  he  added  the  words  6  (TTpavpwOelt 
ii  i/iACL^f  "  who  was  crucified  for  us,'**  that  he  might  con- 
firm, according  to  the  Eutychian  heresy,  the  position,  that 
the  Deity  suffered.  To  the  same  Gnapheus  are  owing 
public  litanies  to  the  saints,  and  an  invocation  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  deoroKo^f  or  the  Mother  of  God  *. 

To  this  period  may  be  traced  the  sect  of  the  Ar-  The  Anne. 
menians:  it  owes  its  existence  to  one  Ethanius,  an  ^^ 
Armenian  by  birth.  His  followers  seceded  from  the 
CMTthodox,  and  rejected  the  coimcil  of  Chalcedon,  but 
they  received  the  first  three  general  councils.  Some 
peculiar  rites  were  instituted  by  them  relative  to  bap- 
tism and  the  Eucharist.     They  retained  the  rpiaayiovf 


«  » 


9  aK€<pa\oi,  htadkis,  '  Nicephorut. 
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CENT,      with  the  addition  made  by  Peter  Gnapheus,  like  the  rat 
"  of  the  Monophysitea. 

V.       COCNCILS. 

Coondlx  Two  general  councils  were  held  during  this  centiirj' 

*p«ien"-       fjijjp   jj|.^j  ^,^   convened   at   Ephesus,   a   dty   of  A^ 

^  Minor,  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic  diocese,  a.  d.  431. 

Celestine  was  bishop  of  Borne,  and  Theodoeius  Junior 

reigned  over  the  Roman  empire*. 

The  cause  of  this  assembly  was  the  increase  of  the 

sect  of  the  Nestoriana,  nndcr  their  leader,  the  patriarch  of 

Constantinople.     It  had  been  already  condemned  in  a 

^^^_        synod,  held  at  Alexandria  by  Cyril  the  patriarch.     For 

^^^B      this  act  Nestorius  published  several  anathemas  against 

^^^m       Cyril,  and  brought  very  heavy  accusations  against  him 

^^^        before  the  Emperor.     The  difficulty  of  detcnnining  the 

affair  between  the  two  patriarchs  induced  the  Emperor  lo 

convoke  a  general  council  ^,  at  which  Cyril  of  AieUD- 

drta   presided   in   his  own   right,  while   the   legatee  of 

the  bishop  of  Rome  were  present. 

Nestorius  manifested  much  obstinacy:  he  had  been 
induced  to  come  to  Ephesus,  but  refused  to  appear  in 
the  council,  and  inveighed  very  reproachfully  agaiiui 
it :  he  at  last  lost  his  temper,  and  declared  that  "  be 
could  not  call  him  God,  who  was  two  or  three  monttu 
old."  After  much  discussion  and  hearing  of  whatever 
could  be  urged  in  favour  of,  and  against  the  heresy,  t 
decree  passed  the  council  condenming  Nestorius.  Il 
was  determined  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  Deipnra  a 
BfOTOKoi,  the  mother  of  God,  which  phrase  Xesloriiu 
pertinaciously  rejected.  He  was  therefore  deposed  anJ 
condemned  by  200  bishops. 

A  schism  broke  out  in  the  council,  owing  to  the 
late  arrival  of  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  after  the  coo- 


<  Tom.  III.  Condlioium,  Libentui,  ETigriui. 

°  He  leiii  letlcn  lo  Rome,  Tbeualooka,  Aleuudih,  Arn|<M-h.  tim^iJi 
■od  Outhige,  and  he  ardently  dnfnd  AugusiinF  to  be  present,  but  h*  UaadT 
died  before  ibc  council  met. 
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tlemnation  of  Nestorius.  The  Fathers  liail  waited  for 
John's  arrival  a  long  time  in  vain;  and,  therefore, 
proceeded  to  business  without  him :  biit  no  sooner  was 
he  come  toEpbeBUs  than,  in  eonjiinction  with  Theodorct, 
bishop  of  Cyrus,  he  assembled  his  partisans,  and  not 
only  reversed  the  former  proceedings,  but  condemned 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Mcinnun,  bishop  of 
Ephesua.  Some  time  after  John  and  his  abettors  were 
condemned  by  a  synod  called  by  the  opposite  party :  at 
length,  however,  this  dispute  between  John  and  Cyril 
was  settled  by  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosiiis. 

There  were  many  other  decrees  and  acts  framed 
by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  which  are  comprised  in 
several  canons:  many  of  these  were  designed  against 
Nestorius  and  Ccelestiua,  the  Pelagian,  and  their  fol- 
lowers:  several  others  also  concerning  the  rights  of 
the  Churches,  and  some  regulations  respecting  the  bishops 
of  Cyprus.  The  Fathers  framed  other  regulations  to 
serve  as  a  guard  "  ne  sub  sacerdotij  pratextu  KoantK^i 
f^ovtrta^  Tu<p(K  mimdanw  potestatis  fastus  irreperet," 

The   council  of  Chalcedon   is  so  called   from  the   ST^I  "' 

...  ...  Ihnlceum. 

place  of  meeting,  Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  oppo- 
site Constantinople.  This  city  was  chosen  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  desired  it  to 
be  held  in  his  own  city.  It  was  convoked  by  letters 
from  the  Emperor,  like  the  council  of  Ephesus. 

Marcian,  at  this  period,  gave  laws  to  the  Eastern 
empire-  Leo  L  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Anatolius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  council  assembled 
A.  D.  451,  about  twenty  years  after  the  general  council 
of  Ephesus,  and  two  years  after  the  surreptitious  council 
of  that  place.  The  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus, 
tile  acts  of  the  late  synod  at  Ephesus,  through  which, 
by  the  stratagem  of  Dioscorus,  the  heresy  still  continued 
to  flourish,  and  the  expostulations  of  the  orthodox, 
altogether  formed  sufficient  reasons  for  convoking  this 
council.  Marcian  the  Emperor  was  moderator  of  the 
council.  It  consisted  of  630  bishops.  The  bishop  of 
y  2 
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^'^"^^      Rome  being  first  of  the  patriarchs,  obtained  ^thie  ecde- 

.....      siastical  presidentship  by  Iiis  legates^. 

The  decrees  of  this  sjrnod  were  as  follow :  the  con- 
firmation of  the  faith  published  by  the  first  three  comi- 
cils,  at  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  at  Ephesus:  the 
deposition  of  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
condemnation  of  Eutyches:  a  short  creed  was  al^ 
framed,  into  which  four  words  were  introduced  to 
reject  the  errors  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches*.  Some 
authors  reckon  that  28  canons  were  passed,  others  say 
30.  Many  of  these  had  reference  to  clerical  discipline, 
and  the  form  of  church  government ;  some  had  respect 
to  hermits,  deaconesses,  virgins,  &c.  The  most  re- 
markable canon  is  the  28th.  The  Roman  CatholiGS 
being  very  hostile  to  its  purport,  generally  omit  it  in 
their  collection  of  the  acts  of  this  council.  It  enacted 
the  equality  of  the  two  prelates,  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople.  By  the  same  canon  three  diocese^ 
viz.  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace,  were  subjected  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  Baronius,  Perronius,  Allatiu^ 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers,  reprobate  this  canon, 
and  denommate  it  spurious  and  surreptitious,  because 
it  was  passed  when  Leo^s  legates  were  absent ;  but  the 
legates   purposely   absented   themselves,   although  they 


*  It  will  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ecdeuAstical  student,  that  hutoqf 
frequently  assigns  a  priority  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
a  superiority.  Protestants  do  not  deny  his  priority,  but,  as  they  do  not  find 
any  vestige  or«proof,  during  600  yean,  of  his  Divine  Right  to  govern  Ae 
Church,  they  deny  his  universal  episcopacy.  The  priority  was  ceded  to  him 
on  account  of  the  great  authority  of  the  dty  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  andqui^ 
of  the  Church :  but  it  is  a  fact,  which  goes  far  to  nullify  the  Pope^s  dbdns 
to  universal  obedience,  and  shews  the  opinion  of  the  Church  in  the  fifth 
century,  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  made  in  every  respect  equal  lo 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  order  of  time  alone  excepted :  and  there  was  not  a 
wider  distinction  between  these  two  prelates,  than  is  acknowledged  to  exist  in 
the  titles  of  our  two  archbishops,  where  one  is  called  Primate  of  Rnglaml^  mi 
the  other  Primate  of  all  England. 

*  It  was  uid  that  the  two  natures  in  Christ  were  united  diruy-xyrm, 
drp^wTv^,  dhtatp€Tw^,  dx^piarm,  without  any  confusion,  change, 
sibility  of  division,  or  separation. 
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were  requested  to  be  present  during  the  whole  busmess     CENT, 
of  the  council.  L. 

The  effects  of  this  council  were  at  first  beneficial, 
bj  confirming  the  true  faith  and  repressing  heresy ;  but 
lamentable  consequences  soon  followed;  Eutyches,  in- 
flamed with  anger  and  furious  zeal,  raised  many  tumults 
and  disturbances,  in  the  Church. 

Beside  these  two  general  coimcils,  there  were  several    Nadooal 
national  and  provincial   synods  held  in   Africa,   Italy,   ^clal " 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  in   the  East.     The  most  celebrated   coundlt. 
were  those  in  Africa,  convened  for  various  causes,  and 
chiefly  to  arrest  the  increasing  schism  of  the  Pelagians 
md  Donatists;  these  councils  were  assembled  by  Aurelius, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  and  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo. 
So  distracted  was  the  Church,  and  so  much  virtue  was 
expected    from    a    clerical   assembly,   that    there   were 
ei^teen   of  these  councils  held  in   Africa,   five  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  and  the   remainder 
before  a.  d.  420 ;  most  of  them  were  held  at  Carthage 
under  Aurelius ;  one  excepted,  by  Augustine,  at  Hippo, 
A*  D.  393,  and  another  at  Milevi,  a.  d.  402. 

Among  the  canons  framed  in  these  councils,  some 
are  worthy  of  particular  notice,  which  relate  to  the 
establishment  of  rites  or  discipline ;  the  letters  of  the 
council  of  Carthage  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Boniface, 
and  Celestine,  are  very  deserving  the  regard  of  the 
inquirer  into  papal  supremacy,  for  they  respect  the 
ii|^t  of  appeal,  which  was  challenged  by  Rome  and 
demed  by  the  bishops  of  Africa.  They  clearly  detected 
the  fraudulent  additions  made  to  the  canons  of  the 
oouncil  of  Nice,  to  support  the  assumption  of  the  bishop 
€vf  Rome^.  The  cause  of  so  many  councils  being  as- 
sembled is  to  be  found  in  the  general  spread  of  heresy, 


*  ^le  bishops  of  Rome  some  time  before  this  period  cUdme4  •  right  of 
— ♦Mtig  aU  disputes  in  the  Church  and  of  deciding  all  questions.  This 
li^t  WM  denied  by  all  the  Churches  in  Africa  and  the  East:  but  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  discontented  dexgy  to  take  advantage  of  this 
mfoanded  claim  and  appeal  against  their  diocesans,  or  for  schismaticol  bishops 
leaden  to  ask  the  aid  of  Rome  against  their  patriarch. 
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CENT,      jjj   ^j^g   disputes    respecting    Hilary   bishop    of    Arles^ 
■  Flavianus  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Theodoret,  AcaciuSf 

Moggus,  &c. ;  some  particulars  respecting  these  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

A  celebrated  conference  was  held  at  Carthage,  by 
the  command  of  Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  be- 
tween the  Donatists  and  the  orthodox,  with  a  view  to 
reconcile  differences.  It  took  place  a.  d.  411.  Many 
eminent  men  from  various  parts  assembled  together, 
but  their  discussions  terminated  in  the  same  spirit  of 
dissension  in  which  other  attempts  of  a  like  nature  have 
often  ended. 

VI.     Disorders  in  the  Church. 

The  Eutychians  continued  to  raise  great  tumults« 
When  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  removed 
from  his  office,  and  banished,  Proterius  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  bishoprick.  This  event  procured  peace 
for  a  short  time  only ;  for  on  the  death  of  Mardan, 
Emperor  of  the  East,  the  people  of  Alexandria,  being 
instigated  by  Timothy  iGlurus,  a  Eutychian  bishop, 
and  Peter  M oggus,  then  a  deacon,  rose  in  a  tumult  and 
cruelly  murdered  Proterius  in  his  own  Church.  They 
committed  many  other  excesses. 

Leo  the  Emperor  succeeded  M arcian :  he  was  a 
good  prince.  Being  earnestly  solicited  by  both  parties, 
he  sent  circular  letters  to  the  bishops  of  various  Churches, 
to  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  other  places,  requesting 
they  would  convoke  a  synod,  and  obtain  the  opinion 
of  the  Church  in  general  respecting  Timothy  ^lunis 
and  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  the  factious  desired 
to  overthrow.  The  Church  obeyed  the  Emperor,  and 
a  convocation  was  called.  An  insurrection,  however, 
very  formidable  in  its  appearance,  soon  followed  the 
unanimous  sentence  of  the  bishops,  and  the  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Leo.  Timothy  jGlurus  either  abdicated 
or  wa^  removed,  and  another  Timothy,  orthodox  in 
his   sentiments,    was  elected  in  liis  place.      Some  time 
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After  this  he  wa«  deposed,  and  iEHurus  again  restored      CfNt. 

to  his  rank  by  the  tyrant  Basiliscus ;  but  on  the  restora^      L: 

tion  of  Zeno  to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  growing  des- 
perate at  the  prospect  of  deposition,  iBlurus  committed 
suicide.  Immediately  after,  Peter  Moggus,  a  man  of 
similar  sentiments,  was  raised  by  a  Eutychian  faction 
into  the  vacant  bishoprick.  The  Emperor  Zeno  inter- 
fered for  the  friends  of  orthodoxy,  and  passed  a  decree 
to  restore  the  ejected  bishop  to  his  seci  But  Timothy 
soon  after  exchanged  this  troublesome  life  for  the  repose 
of  the  next ;  and  then  a  very  severe  contest  ensued  be- 
tween, Peter  Moggus  and  John  Talaja  for  the  dignity  ^. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  see  of  Alexandria  was  kept 
in  violent  commotion  for  many  years. 

Commotions  were  also  raised  at  Antioch  by  Peter 
Gnapheus  or  FuUo,  the  fuller,  a  violent  Eutychian. 
While  the  church  was  embroiled  in  contests  and  tumults, 
he  had  the  craft  and  boldness  to  seize  upon  the  Epis- 
copate by  the  suffrages  of  the  vulgar.  He  very  soon 
condemned  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  ratified  by 
law  the  appendage  to  the  rpiadyiovi  viz.  the  words 
**who  was  crucified  for  us.**'  He  was  deposed  by  Leo 
the  Emperor,  but  recovered  the  see  under  BasiUscus; 
in  the  reign  of  Zeno  he  was  again  removed,  but  at  length 
he  recovered  and  preserved  his  bishoprick  by  fraudu- 
lently subscribing  to  the  Henoticon  issued  by  that  Em- 
peror. The  Henoticon,  which  has  been  mentioned 
before,  is  also  called  Letters  of  !Peace,  and  was  issued 
by  Zeno*,  after  the  death  of  Basiliscus,  to  effect  a  recon-  *  j^^' 
ciliation  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Eutychians.     It 


framed  by  the  desire  of  Acacius  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  this  edict  the  true  faith  is  repeated, 
the  errors  of  Arius,  Nestorius,  and  Eutyches  are  con- 


7  AanduB^  pAtmich  of  Conttiatinople,  oppowd  the  eleedMi  of  the  Utter, 
muik  Vinng  alleged-maoy  things  againat  him  to  the  Emperor,  he  fai«aght 
Aovt  the  election  of  Peter  Moggus  on  certain  oood^tipas,  vis.  that  he  ihonld 
«BbKiibe  to  the  Henoticon  of  Zeno,  and  receife  the  paMians  of  Protsrim  and 
Tteaothy. 
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CENT,      demned,  and  the  former  general  councils  are  confirmed, 

but  the  council  of  Chalcedon  is  not  expressly  named. 

Acacius  of  Constantinople  subscribed  to  the  He> 
noticon ;  Peter  Moggus,  likewise,  now  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria on  the  removal  of  John  Talaja;  and  Peter 
Gnapheus,  now  restored  to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch : 
both  the  latter  bishops  feigned  an  assent  to  the  orthodox 
faith  to  preserve  their  sees,  and  were  acknowledged  by 
the  joint  consent  of  the  t»shops  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople. Acacius  declared  he  would  not  consent  to 
the  restitution  of  these  bishops,  or  acknowledge  them 
as  such,  unless  they  subscribed  to  the  usual  form  of 
faith. 

The  judgment  of  Baronius  upon  the  Henoticon 
and  upon  Zeno  the  Emperor  is  altogether  unjust :  this 
prejudice  is  easily  accounted  for,  because  the  Henoticon 
has  an  unfriendly  aspect  toward  the  exorbitant  claims 
of  the  Roman  see.  The  pacification  between  the  sees 
of  Constantinople  and  ^exandria  did  not,  however, 
continue  long.  Fierce  contests  broke  out  between 
Acacius  and  Peter  Moggus,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
bishops  of  Rome  joined  in  the  strife. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  this  contest  was  the  abdica- 
tion of  John  Talaja  of  Alexandria,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  persuasion  of  Acacius,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  crafty  Peter  Moggus  into  his  chair ; 
and  also  the  replacing  of  Peter  Gnapheus  in  the  see 
of  Constantinople.  But  the  secret  cause  was  the  envy 
of  the  Roman  see.  The  bishop  of  Roipe  entertained 
hostile  feelings  toward  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and 
opposed  every  act  of  that  prelate,  in  which  he  himself 
was  not  consulted.  Moreover,  he  afforded  protection  to 
all  disafiected  persons  who  fled  to  him ;  John  Talaja  and 
Calendio  had  sought  refuge  in  his  court.  The  history 
of  this  contest  is  too  tedious  to  particularize.  It  will 
suffice  to  observe,  that  when  John  Talaja  betook  himself 
to  Rome,  Simplicius,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  full  of  in- 
dignation sent  letters  to  Zeno  the  Emperor  complaining 
against  Acacius.      Felix,   the   successor   of  Simplicius, 
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continued  the  feud ;  he  issued  edicts  and  cited  Acacius 
to  appear  at  Rome,  and  then  excommunicated  him,  as 
the  Romanists  pretend,  according  to  the  canons,  for 
having  communication  with  Moggus,  a  heretic.  This 
excommunication  he  reiterated,  and  included  the  name 
of  Peter  Fullo.  Acacius  resisted  this  bold  innovation, 
and  took  exceptions  against  it ;  he  excommunicated 
Felix,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  erased  his  name  from 
the  sacred  registers.  Felix  died,  but  the  strife  was 
eontinued  by  his  successor  Gelasius.  Acacius,  having 
the  support  of  the  Emperors  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  kept 
his  ground;  but  in  the  reign  of  Justin  the  Emperor, 
the  names  of  Acacius  and  Moggus,  together  with  those 
of  the  two  Emperors,  who  were  then  dead,  were  erased, 
by  the  machinations  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  from  the 
sacred  registers  ^ 


CENT. 
V. 


VII.    Doctors  and  Ecclesiastical  Writers. 
Among   the   Greeks   flourished    several    celebrated 


Epiphanius  died  a.  d.  403  ^,  and  Chrysostom  died   ^•fk 
m  exile  a.  d.  w/* 

Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Origen, 
who,  with  Epiphanius,  became  an  unrelenting  perse- 
cutor of  Chrysostom.  He  was  uncle  of  C3rril  bishop  of 
Alexandria. 

Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  Cyrenaica,  a  very 
d€X}uent  man,  but  much  tainted  with  the  errors  of  Plato 
and  the  Pythagoreans. 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  a  disciple  and  defender  of 
Chrysostom  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  Junior.  He 
is  much  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
d^ant  and  pious  epistles. 


*  Theodoras  Lector,  Evagrius,  liberstus,  Nicephorui,  &c 

*  Aooordiiig  to  Polybiiu  bishop  of  Rhinoooluia,  Epiphanius  attained  the 
dhranoed  age  of  1 15.  He  is  generally  supposed,  however,  to  have  been  bom 
about  A.  D.  320. 
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CENT.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  successor  of  his 

L.      uncle  Theophilus  a.  d.  413.     For  his  great  learning, 

his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  his  contests^  his  many  writingSi 
and  his  great  influence,  he  takes  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  eminent  men  of  this  age. 

Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus.  He  united  his  interests 
first  with  Cyril  in  the  Nestorian  cause,  and  afterward 
with  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria.  He  was  present  at  both 
the  general  councils.  As  an  excellent  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  and  a  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history,  he 
deservedly  obtained  a  high  rank.  There  was  another 
historian  called  Theodoret  the  Younger.  ^ 

Socrates  Scholasticus,  of  Constantinople,  and  So- 
zomen,  a  native  of  Palestine,  of  the  Novatian  sect,  were 
ecclesiastical  writers  about  a.  d.  440. 

Also  Basilius  of  Seleucia,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra, 
Gelasius  of  Cyzicum,  and  Hesychius  of  Jerusalem. 

The     Latin    Church    also    produced    some    great 
men. 
^*|n  The  celebrated  Jerome  and  Augustine  already  men- 

tioned in  the  fourth  century.  The  latter  survived  the 
former  about  10  years. 

Ruflinus  of  Aquileia,  who  obtained  much  reputation 
for  his  translations,  writings,  contests,  and  tenets,  which 
were  derived  chiefly  from  Origen. 

There  was  also  a  very  numerous  class  of  writers  in 
Africa  and  the  East,  whose  merits  cannot  here  be  de- 
tailed. It  must  suflice  to  mention  a  few  names;  viz. 
Sulpicius  Severus;  Prosper  of  Aquitain;  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Nola ;  Gaudentius  of  Brescia ;  Aurelius  Pni- 
^  dentins,  a  Christian  poet;  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries; 
Salvian  of  Marseilles;  Leo  I.,  bishop  of  Rome;  Vigi- 
lius,  bishop  of  Trent ;  Vincent  of  Lerins,  a  monk  and 
presbyter ;  Claudian  M amertus,  a  presbyter ;  Gennadius 
a  presbyter  of  Marseilles;  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  and 
his  son  Salonius ;  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of 
Clermont;  Vigilius  Tapsensis;  Sedulius,  a  presbyter; 
Arnobius  Junior ;  Peter  Chrysologus,  bishop  of  Ra- 
venna; and  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome. 
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Several  women  also  were  celebrated  for  literature      €ENT. 

and  sanctity  in  this  century.     Among  others,  Pulcheria      [_ 

die  Empress  at  Rome ;  Eudocia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  l^^teiary 
Theodosius  the  Younger;  Proba  Falconia,  the  wife 
of  a  procunsul;  Hypatia,  who  taught  philosophy  at 
Alexandria,  she  was  cruelly  murdered,  because  she 
widened  the  breach  between  Orestes  and  Cyril  ^ ;  and 
Eustochia,  who  is  much  praised  by  Jerome. 


VIII.     Persecutions. 

A  great  many  persecutions  and  tumults  were  raised 
during  this  caitury,  but  only  some  few  of  them  can 
be  noticed.  John  Chrysostom  was  cruelly  persecuted 
by  the  Arians,  by  bishop  Severianus,  by  Theophilus 
of  Alexandria,  by  Epiphanius,  and  by  the  Empress 
Eudocia.  This  really  good  and  pious  man,  unable 
to  oppose  so  many  enemies,  was  at  length  banished, 
and  died  in  exile.  His  friends  and  followers  separated 
from  the  Church. 

Flavianus  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Theodoret  of 
Cyrus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  and  others,  were  vio- 
Itfitly  opposed  by  Dioscorus  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
The  Eutychians,  likewise,  vented  their  spite  and  rage 
against  Proterius  of  Alexandria  and  all  the  orthodox. 
The  bishops  of  Rome  manifested  their  ill-will  and 
enmity  against  Acacius  of  Constantinople,  and  Hilary 
of  Aries.  And  lastly,  Anastasius,  the  Emperor,  very 
hotly  .persecuted  Euphemius,  Macedonius  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  Flavianus  of  Antioch,  out  of  regard  to 
the  Eutychians.  In  these  tumults  and  broils  lives  were 
sometimes  lost. 

There  were  also  grievous  persecutions  against 
various  and  particular  Churches. 

In  Rome  and  Italy,  when  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
hdd  the  government,  violent  hostilities  were  committed 


SocimtM. 
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CENT.      |jy  ^i^g  Goths;  these  barbarians,   by   their   power  and 

immense  multitudes  endeavoured  to  restore  heathenism. 

After  their  persecution  was  somewhat  abated,  the 
Vandals  passed  from  Africa  under  Genseric,  renewed 
the  warfare,  and  persecuted  the  Church. 

In  Spain,  the  Goths  and  Vandals  under  Gunderic, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  brother  of  Genseric,  an  Arian, 
desolated  the  Church.  Vast  numbers  continued  faithful, 
and  suffered,  according  to  the  Apostle^s  expression,  ^^  the 
loss  of  all  things,^^  and  endured  the  horrors  of  death  itself, 
for  their  faith. 

In  Gaul,  the  Vandals,  Groths,  and  Huns  depopulated 
the  Church,  and  reduced  the  Christians  to  great  extremi- 
ties '. 

In  Africa  the  fire  of  persecution  was  lighted  by  the 
fury  of  the  Donatists,  and  Circumcelliones :  various 
particulars  respecting  these  persecutions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Augustine.  Violent  broils  and 
bitter  persecutions  were  afterward  excited  by  the 
Vandals,  who  had  embraced  Arianism,  under  their 
king  Genseric,  and  had  passed  into  Africa,  a.  d.  429* 
During  this  violence,  great  numbers  of  the  bishops 
were  driven  from  their  seats,  and  every  species  of 
cruelty  and  rage  exercised  toward  them  and  their 
flocks. 

In  Britain  very  severe  cruelty  was  inflicted  cm 
the  Church  by  the  Saxons,  the  Picts,  and  Scots. 
Numbers  were  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  to  the  moun- 
tainous districts  or  to  the  opposite  coasts.  This  hap- 
pened before  the  bishop  of  Rome  sent  his  emissaries  to 
convert  the  Saxons. 

A  severe  persecution  was  set  on  foot  in  Persia,  by 
the  successors  of  Isdigerdes  ^. 

In  the  East,  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  who  at  first 
pretended  to  espouse  the  orthodox  faith,  and  in  a 
written   covenant   consented   to    the    doctrines    of    the 


*  See  Gregory  of  Tours.  '  TbeodoreU 
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Henoticon,   afterward  openly   defended  and    protected  CENT, 

the   heresy   of    Eutyches,    and   expelled   the  orthodox  — , — . 
bishops  from  their  sees;  especially  Eupheinius,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  and  his  successor  M acedonius  ^. 

IX.     Jewish  and  Heathen  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  conversions  of  the  heathen  already 
mentioned,  we  may  observe,  that  during  this  century, 
there  was  an  innumerable  multitude  brought  over  to 
the  Christian  faith,  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  empire :  but  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
there  still  existed  the  remains  of  heathenism ;  the 
sacrifices,  images,  theatres,  sports,  festivals,  &c.,  were 
still  found,  although  they  were  prohibited  by  many 
wholesome  laws  which  had  been  made  by  Christian 
emperors.  Even  among  men  of  polished  minds  and 
enlarged  knowledge,  there  were  many  supporters  of 
the  pagan  superstition.  These  were  principally  the 
priests,  the  philosophers,  the  orators,  and  governors; 
for  instance  Optatus,  prefect  of  Constantinople,  and 
Orestes  of  Alexandria.  Various  persecutions  were 
raised  against  the  Christians  by  the  Goths,  the  Huns, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  regions;  so 
that  Paganism,  which  had  been  almost  spent,  began 
again  to  revive,  and  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  re- 
storing a  similar  idolatrous  system  to  that  which  had 
formerly  prevailed.  Among  these  people  all  public 
calamities  were  ascribed  to  the  Christians.  Hence  the 
disputations  of  the  Christians  against  the  Gentiles,  many 
particulars  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Orosius,  Cyril, 
Theodoret,  Salvian,  and  others,  but  principally  in 
Augustine.  In  his  QuestioneSy  and  De  Civitate  Dei, 
he  declares  that  these  works  were  written  on  account 
of  the  irruption  of  the  Goths. 

There  are  few  particulars   to  be  found  respecting 
the  Jews.      They  continued   to  raise  tumults   against 

*  Evagriui,  TbcodoK. 
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^™'^'      the  Christians  whenever  they  were  able ;  in  this  envioUi 

!—      act  they  frequently  succeeded,  particularly  at  Alexaiw 

dria  in   Egypt,    when    Orestes    was    prefect    of    that 
city  ^ 

The  Talmud  or  Gemara  of  Babylon,  which  was 
begun  by  Rabbi  Asche,  was  now  finished  by  Rabbi  Jose^ 
according  to  the  Jewish  sera^  a.  m.  4261,  or  a.  d.  501* 
The  Jews  call  this,  the  year  of  sealing  the  Talmudi 
They  continued  to  retain  the  possession  of  their  83ma- 
gogues,  and  eminent  schools.  This  benefit  was  granted 
them  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Christian  princes,  Area* 
dius,  Honorius,  Theodosius,  and  othars. 

X.     Miscellaneous  Events. 

The  Codex  Theodosianus  was  composed  in  this 
age  under  the  auspices  of  Theodosius  Junior,  and  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople  a.  d.  435.  It  was  a  collection 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  his  successors,  and  intended  to  be  a  body  of  eccle- 
siastical precepts  and  cases  for  solving  of  difiicultieS) 
and  illustrating  of  points  of  discipline,  respecting  the 
Church. 

Several  memorable  edicts  were  published;  one  by 
Theodosius,  commanding  that  no  one  should  attempt 
to  paint,  or  inscribe  the  sign  of  the  cross  either  on 
the  ground,  or  on  stone,  or  on  marble,  to  be  made  an 
object  of  worship:  another  by  Valentinian  III.,  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  a.  d.  445,  in  which  the  primacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  the  Gallic  and  all  othar 
Churches,  was  sanctioned,  and  it  was  declared,  that  all 


^  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  Christijuis  of  those  times  were 
credulous.  They  belieTed  eyery  evil  report  which  was  raised  against  the  poor 
Jews ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  base  acts  ascribed  to  the  Jews  had  not  any 
foundation,  particularly,  the  rumour,  that  they  crucified  Christian  fhflihw 
secretly ;  but  that  the  Jews  did  grieYOusly  persecute  the  Christians  wherever 
they  were  powerful  enough  is  a  fact  corroborated  by  very  credible  histoiiant. 

^  See  page  27. 
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Churches ''^  must    receive    the    ecclesiastical''  law  from      CENT 

him.      This  edict   was   artfully   obtained  by   Leo  the      L. 

bishop  of  Rome  from  the  Emperor,  in  return  for  some 
favours.  The  reasons  assigned  for  it  were,  the  authority 
derived  from  St.  Peter,  the  dignity  of  the  city,  and  the 
biflhop^s  synodal  authority.  Vsdentinian  also  granted 
permission  to  the  bishop  of  Ravenna  to  assume  the  robe 
which  had  been  worn  only  by  the  Emperors. 

Multiplied   miracles  are  ascribed  to   this   century, 
tdating    to   the    martyrs,    the    bishops,    and    persons 
■bout  to  be  baptized,  &c.     For  a  full  account  of  such 
particulars  the  student  is  referred  to  Evagrius,  to  the 
Byzantine  historians,   to  Gregory  of  Tours,    Sigebert, 
Nioephorus,  and  all  writers  of  the  wcmder-working  class ; 
from  the  prolific  genius  of  such  men  Baronius  has  filled 
the  pages  of  his  annals.     Let  one  example  suffice;  it 
is  the  celebrated  miracle  respecting  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  who  was  marching  in  great  rage  to  Rome  with 
the  intent  to  destroy  it  with  fire  and  sword;  but  he 
suddenly  retreated,  being  moved  by  the  pathetic  oration 
of  Leo  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  by  the  supernatural 
appearance,  during  Leo'*s  speech,  of  a  man  attired  in 
a  sacerdotal  habit,  who  threatened  him  with  death  unless 
he   obeyed   the   directions   of  the   bishop.      A   strange 
phsenomenon   happened  at    the  baptism   of  Clodovseus 
or   Clovis   king  of  France.      It   appears    that   chrism 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  ceremony,  when  suddenly 
a  dove  flew  to  the  spot  where   the  king,  the  bishop, 
aad  the  court   were  assembled,   bearing  in  its  bill  a 
vial  containing  a  supply   of  the   sacred   chrism.      An 
incredible  number  of  legendary  tales  cS  this  nature  were 
fabricated  about  this  period;    many  are  preserved  by 
the  Magdeburg  divines. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  at  this  period  sudden 
and  awful  punishments  were  believed  to  be  frequently 
mflicted   by   Divine   Providence  upon   the   enemies  of 


'  The  Empeior  turdy  meant  all  the  Chuichea  in  the  Western  E^piie  t 
Cor  hit  authority  would  not  have  been  acknowledged  in  the  £ait. 
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^^^J'     the    Christian    faith®.      Extraordinary    prodigies    are 

said  to  have  been  seen,  and  a  multitude  of  these  things 

are  recorded. 

Various  changes  of  a  striking  nature  took  place 
in  the  Western  empire,  during  this  century.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Goths  and  Suevi  was  fixed  in  Spain; 
the  Burgundians  settled  in  France;  the  Franks  under 
Pharamond  made  an  irruption  into  another  part  of 
France;  the  Vandals  passed  into  Africa;  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  into  Britain ;  and  at  length  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  West  was  entirely  dissolved  by  the  resignadoQ 
of  Momyllus  Augustulus,  the  last  Emperor,  who  abdi- 
cated the  purple  and  government  in  favour  of  a  Grotir, 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  a.  d.  476.  Odoacer  was 
killed  A.  D.  493.  Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostrogoths 
succeeded,  a  man  of  great  power,  who  ruled  over 
Rhastia,  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  and  the  bordering 
countries. 

END    OF    THE    FIFTH    CENTUEY. 


THE    SIXTH   CENTURY. 

gjjj  *  The    sixth    century   commenced    in    the    eleventh 

year  of  Anastasius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  the  ninth  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  and  twenty-five  years  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Roman  empire. 


*  It  is  a  fact  that  miteiable  deaths  overtook  the  tjnants,  Baafliictti, 
GeivKiic,  Huneric,  and  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  The  empire  of  the  last 
was  OYCT  a  vast  portion  of  the  North  of  Europe,  then  in  a  state  of  batbaiiank) 
His  authority  was  despotic  and  absolute.  Great  nations  trembled  at  hit 
name,  and  even  the  barbarians  dreaded  him  for  his  supposed  powen  in 
necromancy. 
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I.     State  of  the  Chubch. 

CENT 

Symmachus,  the  successor  of  Anastasius  II.9  had        yi. 
obtained  the  bishoprick  of  Rome,  after  a  victory  over 
a  rival  bishop  Laurentius.     Macedonius  was  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  Flavianus  of  Antioch,  Helias  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  John  Niciota  of  Alexandria. 

The  Church  was  much  distressed  about  this  period 
by  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox  by  the  Emperor 
Anastasius.  He  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  true  faith 
in  every  part  of  the  £ast,  and  became  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ^. 

The  yoke  of  the  Vandals  and  Goths,  under  which 
the  Church  groaned  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Italy,  became 
daily  more  intolerable,  and  at  length  the  storm  of  per- 
secution increased  to  a  dreadful  violence,  as  well  in  those 
parts,  as  in  Persia,  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  whose  reputation 
was  great  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  were  Pro- 
copius  of  Gaza,  Ruricius  Senior,  Paschasius,  Alcimus 
Avitus  bishop  of  Vienne,  Ennodius,  Manlius  Severinus 
Boethius  a  consular  man,  Fulgentius  bishop  of  Ruspina, 
and  Gildas  a  Briton. 

II.     Propagation  of  Christianity. 

Several  kings  and  princes  were  converted  in  this 
century,  viz.  the  king  of  Colchis  or  Mingrelia,  the  king 
of  the  Ethiopians,  the  king  of  the  Saracens,  and  the 
king  of  the  Comubii  \ 


*  Other  writers  represent  AxiMtasius  to  have  been  desirous  of  peace,  and 
my,  that  be  only  exercised  his  authority  to  curb  the  turbulent  temper  of  the 
CUstiaos,  who  seemed  literally  ''to  bite  and  devour  one  another.**  He 
fTfpf>ilf«l  Eupfaemius  and  Macedonius  from  the  bishoprick  of  Constantinople, 
because,  by  their  obstinacy,  the  animosity  of  the  hoslile  parties  was  irritated 
and  fomented. 

*  Ethdbert,  king  of  Kent,  was  converted  a.  d.  596.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  An^lo^xons  that  received  Christianity.     His  cooversioo  was  efiected  by 

2  his 
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CENT.  Whole  nations,  also,  renounced  their  Pagan  religion, 

•  among  which  are  named  the  Ethiopians,  the  Colchians, 
Iberi,  Armenians^  Picts,  Scots,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  last  were  converted  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  Au- 
gustine or  Austin,  a  monk,  and  40  missionaries  his 
companions.  He  afterward  became  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  the  first  see  which  was  erected  in  England 
under  the  bishop  of  Rome:  but  Christianity  had  flou- 
rished several  ages  before  in  the  British  Churches. 

Many  conversions  of  private  persons  from  Heathen- 
ism, from  Arianism,  from  Eutychianism  %  &c.,  are 
recorded. 


III.     Doctrine. 

The  doctrine  may  be  known  by  reference  to  the 
public  formularies  and  symbols,  which  were  then  ad- 
mitted; the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  councils  of  this 
period;  the  constitutions  of  Justinian;  the  works  of 
Fulgentius,  Avitus  of  Vienne,  Facundus,  Primasius, 
Cassiodorus,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  The  last  men- 
tioned author  was  bishop  of  Rome;  he  sent  his  con- 
fession of  faith,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  as 
a  sign  of  mutual  consent  to  Cyriacus  and  the  other 
patriarchs. 

From  these  records  it  appears,  that  the  fundamental 
points  of  true  Christian  doctrine  were  still  held ;  they 
consisted  of  the  following  particulars,  which  aiFord  a 
proof,  that  the  doctrine  was,  in  main  points,  the  same 
as  that  which  is  taught  at  present  in  the  Protestant 
Churches^  and  widely  diflering  from  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  which  the  Roman  Catholics  now  disseminate. 


hit  wife.  And  the  lealous  Uboun  of  Austin,  who,  with  fortj  missknariet, 
Undcd  in  England  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  Qiristianity.  SerBial 
important  oonTenions  from  Aiianism  took  place  in  iStaa  oentnry :  the  king  nf 
Buigondy,  Gundebald,  and  Sigismund  his  son ;  in  Spain  the  king  Theudemir; 
and  Boon  after  two  princes  of  the  Vnigoths,  firmenegild  and  Recared. 
*  Tht  Magdrhurg  divines,  Hottinger,  Baroniua. 
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1.  In  receiving  the  same  canon  of  Scripture,  and      ^^S?^* 
rqecting  the  Apocrypha.     In  betieving  the  sufficiency      .i._ 
of  die  Scripture  to  salvation,  and  the  necesd^  of  in- 
dividual persons  studjring  it. 

2.  In  the  bishop  of  Rome  not  receiving  the  title  of 
universal  bishop ;  Gr^ory  always  declared  himself  to 
be  subject  to  the  Emperor. 

3.  In  the  adoration  of  a  triune  God;  rejecting 
the  religious  worship  of  images,  angels,  and  all  creatures 
whatever. 

4.  In  admitting  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  through  the  grace  of  God  alone,  excluding  human 
merit,  yet  requiring  holiness  of  life  as  evidence  of  a 
state  of  salvation ;  on  this  point  Gregory  speaks  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures. 

5.  In  acknowledging  the  weakness  of  the  human 
will  toward  goodness,  and  the  imperfection  of  man^s 
best  actions. 

Respecting  the  pastoral  office,  its  duty,  and  insti- 
tution, Gregory  has  many  discourses,  which  deserve 
nluch  attention. 

It  appears,  likewise,  that  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome, 
approved  of  administering  the  Eucharist  in  an  intel- 
ligible language ;  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  private 
masses,  communion  in  one  kind,  of  the  host,  and 
adoration  of  the  wafer'. 

IV.     Innovations. 

It  is  grievous  to  perceive,  that  the  pure  doctrine   Erronin 
above  mentioned  began  already  to  be  mixed  with  much   f^^^^. 
error,  and  was  every  day  growing  more  and  more  en-  tke. 
▼eloped  in  superstition  and  folly.      This    depravation 
consisted  of  these  particulars,  viz.  prayers  to  the  saints, 
dedicating  temples  to  them,  and  appointing  them  feasts. 


'  See  eztnuls  from  the  Sermons  and  Epistks  of  (htptrj  by  tbe  Mag- 
deburg divines;   Flaccus  lUyricus  de  Oregorio;   Peter  MoHnans  de  tHA 
;  and  Maimbouig  de  Epiioopatu  Gicgorii,  a  Taluable  work. 

z2 
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^  VI^'     the  public  use  of  images,  the  veneration  of  relics,  the 

doctrine  of  purgatory,- and   the  absolute   necessity  of 

baptism  to  salvation.  For  the  origin  of  these  innovations 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
Nevertheless,  the  cloud  of  darkness  was  not  yet  so  dense 
as  it  beciune  in  after  ages. 

The  augmentation  of  ceremonies  still  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  and  other  weak  or  interested  persons^.  The 
superstitious  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  being  a 
very  near  approach  to  divine  worship,  occasioned  partly 
by  calling  her  deoroicos  or  mother  of  God,  spread  wider 
every  day* ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  similar  supersti- 


*  The  increase  of  superstitions  was  yery  rapid  from  the  time  of  Gregorj  I. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  numy  things  are  pahned  upon  Giegoij 
by  Romish  writers,  which  are  not  his.  The  system  of  fraud  and  interpolatioo 
of  works  by  zealous  Roman  Catholics,  is  so  extensive  as  almott  to  ezoeed 
the  belief  of  those  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject.  Among  other 
writings  arc  tho  four  books  of  Dialogues  and  the  Lives  and  Miracles  of  the 
Italian  Fathers.  These  books  even  candid  Romanists  allow  to  be  spuriow, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  barbarity  of  style,  so  opposed  to  Giegory**,  Imt 
because  they  contain  nothing  but  a  series  of  monkish  fables,  on  the  wondediil 
virtue  of  relics,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  fire  of  purgatory,  the  apparitums  of 
the  departed,  their  liberation  from  torment  by  masses,  and  the  merit  of 
monkidi  poverty  and  sanctity  ;  and  particularly  because  they  assign  to 
Benedict  Nursinus,  prescience,  wonderful  predictions,  raising  the  dead,  min- 
culous  cures,  a  supernatural  production  of  wine,  water,  oil,  and  wheat,  when 
there  was  a  scarcity,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  a  similar  nature.  Many 
other  false  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Epistles,  to  confirm  the  adoration  of 
images  and  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  over  all  the  kings,  princes,  and 
patriarchs  of  the  whole  world.    See  Blondel,  Rivet,  and  many  oth^  learned  men. 

^  Popery  is  always  the  same ;  in  the  sixth  or  in  the  nineteenth  century  its 
superstitions  admit  of  no  correction.  The  following  instance  will  wrve  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  On  the  celebration  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Assumption  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  1826,  the  King  of  France,  after  the 
example  of  Louis  XIII.,  dedicated  himself,  his  kingdom,  his  fanuly,  and 
people,  to  the  Holy  Virffin^  by  presenting  her  statue  in  silver  to  the  Cathednl 
of  Notre  Dame.  The  statue  is  to  be  annually  conducted  on  the  day  of  the 
Assumption,  by  the  king  and  dignitaries  of  the  state,  in  procession  to  the 
altar,  when  the  archbishop  of  Paris  is  to  give  it  his  blessing  after  vespen. 
It  has  been  inscribed  with  the  following  words: 

'*  Virgini  Matri,  se,  rcgnum,  familiam,  populumque,  avita?  pietatis  emu- 
lator, Carolus  X.,  Rex  Christianissimus,  vovet,  dicat,  ct  conseciat:  Anno 
Jubild,  15  Augusti  1826.*' 
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tion  toward  John  the  Baptist,  the  Apostles,  and  various 
saints  and  martyrs.  Many  new  churches  were  built, 
and  named  after  them  by  Justinian,  which  served  to 
perpetuate  the  error.  New  feasts,  also,  were  celebrated, 
and  among  others,  the  feast  of  the  purification,  the  in- 
vention or  discovery  of  the  cross,  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  the  feast  of  the  annunciation.  Pro- 
cessions before  Easter  were  invented  by  Agapetus  I., 
bishop  of  Rome,  cotemporary  with  Justinian.  Litanies, 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  antecedently  to 
this  period  were  directed  only  toward  God,  began  to 
be  used.  A  holy  regard  for  the  relics  and  remains  of 
martyrs  strangely  increased  ;  the  number  and  the  virtue 
of  such  things  growing  daily  more  excessive  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  who  were  taught  to  view  them 
with  deep  reverence.  Miracles  of  course  were  multi- 
jdied,  and  were  performed  by  the  meanest  articles  of  the 
cbess  of  a  saint.  In  the  time  of  Gregory,  relics  of 
every  description  were  industriously  sought  after  and 
placed  under  altars,  in  the  walls  of  churches,  and  other 
conspicuous  places.  New  rites  of  consecration  were  in- 
vented in  the  Latin  Church,  which  consisted  of  the 
celebration  of  the  mass,  litanies,  the  laying  up  of 
relics,  &c.  Superstition  also  shewed  itself  in  the  pe- 
culiar dress  and  garments  of  the  priests,  in  the  use 
of  lights  in  the  day,  in  prayers  for  the  dead,  in  satis- 
&ctions  and  exorcisings,  and  in  abstinence  from  flesh 
and  fasting,  for  which  a  new  set  of  laws  was  expressly 
framed.  A  new  office  and  canon  of  the  mass  was 
framed  by  Gregory,  who  borrowed  many  particulars 
from  the  Greeks ;  it  consisted  of  a  regular  arrangement 
of  psalms,  responses,  singing,  reading,  gestures  or  signs, 
dress,  and  hours.  The  whole  was  regulated  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  Gregory,  however,  confesses  that  in 
these  things  he  departed  from  the  custom  of  the 
Apostles  ^. 

*  The  cfauTcfacs  of  Milan,  France,  Spain,  and  other  places,  retained  the 
nte  of  their  own  liturgies  for  some  ages,  and  Gregory  VII.,  hi  imposing  the 
form  upon  them ,  encountered  much  difficulty.  There  is  in  Durand  v.  1 1 , 

an 
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CENT. 
VI. 


Orowing 
power  (tt 
the  bishops 
of  Rome. 


By  these  and  other  vain  innovations,  the  face  of  the 
Church  sensibly  assumed  a  new  and  unnatural  appear- 
ance, and  became  greatly  deformed  by  the  increase  of 
clerical  and  monastic  institutions.  In  this  ignoble 
career  the  Romish  Church  has  outstripped  every  other 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  To  impose  upon  the  senses 
of  the  vulgar  by  pomp  and  ceremony,  seems  to  have 
been  the  principle  upon  which  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  uniformly  acted. 

V.     Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  high  ecclesiastical  orders  and  dignities  re- 
mained the  same  as  in  the  former  century.  Genuine 
simplicity  declined,  and  increasing  luxury,  ambition, 
and  avarice,  particularly  among  the  eccleriastics,  spread 
over  the  Christian  world.  And  from  Uiis  date,  there 
was  a  very  evident  augmentation  in  the  episcopal  power 
by  the  favour  of  the  princes,  and  principally  through  Jus- 
tinian. Several  subordinate  ranks  and  offices  were  in- 
vented in  the  Church,  as  ckSikoi  defenders,  irpttyreK^oi 
prime  defenders,  afterward  called  chancellors,  &c. 

The  Roman  and  Constantinopolitan  bishops  begaa 
in  this  age  to  strive  together  most  violently  for  the 
supremacy^.  Each  of  them  relying  upon  the  prero* 
gatives  of  his  city,  while  both  of  them  were  equal  in 
jurisdiction  and  authority.  Until  this  period  the  Roman 
bishops  never   attempted    to    determine  any   thing    of 


an  amiuing  hiatorj  of  the  Romish  liturgy.  In  the  days  of  Adrian,  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  two  liturgies,  one  composed  by  Ambrose,  and  the  other  by  Gregory, 
were  designedly  left  all  night  upon  the  altar,  that  Qod  mi£^t  manifest  ths 
next  day,  which  of  these  he  wished  to  be  preserved.  In  the  tnft»w<»»g  ths 
liturgy  made  by  Gregory  was  found  in  pieces  and  dispersed  about  the  church, 
and  that  framed  by  Ambrose  was  still  upon  the  altar,  by  which  sign  they 
were  taught,  that  the  first  should  be  spread  over  all  the  world,  and  the  odier 
Used  only  in  Milan.  By  such  arts  the  Romish  Church  augmented  her 
influence. 

^  The  Latin  Church  comprised  the  Idngdoms  of  Europe  and  the  north 
west  part  of  Africa.  The  Greek  Church  included  the  eastern  part  of  Africa 
and  the  whole  of  Asii^  The  Fathers  of  the  former  wrote  in  Latin,  thooe  of 
the  latter  in  Greek. 
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moment  without  the  authority  of  a  s3mod.  The  title  CENT. 
of  cecumenical  or  universal  bishop  had  been  assigned  •  * 
fay  the  Emperors  to  the  bishop  of  Constantim^le,  as 
well  as  to  the  bishop  ci  Rome.  Justinian  frequently 
uses  it  in  his  Codex  and  letters ;  it  was  used,  moreover, 
by  the  councils  and  the  clergy.  The  Romish  bishops, 
Pelagius  and  Gregory  I.,  violently  opposed  this  title, 
when  given  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  calling  it 
proud,  new,  blasphemous,  profane,  diabolical,  foolish, 
frivolous,  and  antichristian.  We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  Rome  was  an  ancient  city,  and  Constantinople 
only  a  new  dty,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  pride 
of  the  Roman  bishops  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
equality. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  domination  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  continued  to  extend  its  sway  more  tyrannicaUy 
than  before.  This  circumstance  was  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  distant  residence  of  the  Emperors  in  the 
East*,  who  could  not,  therefc»-e,  overlook  or  restrain 
them.  From  this  immunity  from  superiority,  proceeded 
the  am^ant  and  presumptuous  acts  of  the  Ushops 
Symmachus,  Hormisdas,  John,  Agapetus,  Vigiliusi, 
Pdagius,  and  Gregory,  all  of  whom  pretended  to  act 
upon  a  power  derived  from  divine  right.  They  con^ 
ducted  themselves  with  great  haughtiness  toward  the 
bishops  of  the  East,  attempted  to  coerce  the  archbishops 
in  the  adjoining  countries,  and  to  demand  cognizance 
of  all  causes  whatever,  and  the  right  of  hearing  all  ap- 
peals. The  phrase  *^  Thou  art  Peter^  was  constantly 
reiterated,  in  order  to  silence  objections  to  their  un- 
lawful and  exorbitant  demands  ^ 


*  Jusdnian  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
of  Ital J ;  and  thus  he  lennited  iSbtb  Eastern  and  Western  enqiins,  which  had 
becD  diqoined  for  ahnost  two  centuries. 

*  Sjmmadius,  bishop  of  Rome,  excommunicated  the  Empeiror  Anastasins, 
sad  boasted  that  ^  digni^  of  his  bishopiicfc  was  above  imperial  dignity. 
Hoimlsdas  pxonounoed  an  anathema  against  Acadus,  and  aU  who  did  not 
consent  with  the  Churdi  of  Rome  in  all  particulais.  John  asinimcd  the  title 
of  head  of  the  Church,  and  of  all  the  priesu  of  Ck)d.  Agapetus  ptocuied  the 
lODOTal  of  Anthimius  from  the  seat  of  Constantinople  by  the  favour  of 

Justinian. 
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^^^*  An  insatiable  thirst  for  dominion  was  at  that  time, 

^f.^,^  and  for  1000  subsequent  years,  is  now,  and  perhaps 
.ever  will  be  the  ruling  passion  and  policy  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome.  And  as  they  obtained  much,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  numbers  should  attempt  to  obtain  this 
bishoprick  by  art  or  stratagem,  or  even  by  violence.  It 
became  a  prize  worth  contending  for.  On  this  account 
there  arose  many  rival  bishops  or  popes;  Symmachus 
against  Laurentius;  Bonifape  II.  against  Dioscorus, 
Sylverius  against  Vigilius.  The  last  obtained  the  dig- 
nity by  hypocrisy  and  open  violence  ^. 

Baronius  manifests  much  prejudice  and  unfairness 
on  these  particulars.  Those  acts  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  which  proceeded  from  arrogance,  unauthorised 
assumption  of  power.,  or  from  the  indulgence  or  weakness 
of  the  Emperors,  he  contends  to  have  sprung  from  thdr 
divine  right  as  Popes ;  those  advantages  whidi  proceeded 
from  their  elevated  situation,  (as  the  honour  very 
properly  granted  to  a  chief  bishop,  the  title  allowed 
him,  and  his  authority  over  the  Churches  of  Italy), 
Baronius  wishes  to  impose  upon  his  readers,  as  emana* 
^ng  from  divine  right.  The  advice  which  the  bishops 
of  Rome  gave,  or  the  decisions  they  sometimes  pro- 
nounced as  arbitrators,  he  considers  to  be  instances  of 
their  supreme  and  judicial  power.  The  right  and 
privilege  which  was  common  to  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  viz.  the  title  of  ^^  oecumenical^  and 
also  ^^head^^  of  the  Churches,  this  historian  claims  as 
appr(^riate  only  to  Rome.  He  also  misrepresents  the 
account  ,of  Anthimius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
was  obliged  to  abdicate  his  see  by  the  machinations 
of  Agapetus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  power  of  the 
£mperor. 

Juptinian.    A  muldtujde  of  presuming  acts  of  power  ace  recorded  bj  his- 
torians, many  of  which  were  successfully  opposed. 

'  Baronius,  the  faithful  adherent  to  his  mother  Church,  confesses  tha( 
Vigilius  thrust  himself  into  the  chair  of  Peter  by  violence  ;  that  he  contracted 
a  simoniacal  leprosy,  that  he  was  a  sacrilegious  man,  a  schismatic,  a  thkf,  (| 
wolf,  a  false  bishop,  and  Antichrist ! 
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Notwithstanding  these  encroachments,    the    power     ^1^^' 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  still  small  and  circumscribed,      ....... 

in  comparison  with  the  arbitrary  empire  which  he  after- 
ward obtained:  this  fact  may  be  easily  perceived  by 
attending  to  the  following  observations.     1.  That   the 
bishops   of    Rome  sometimes  performed   the  office  of 
ambassadors   to  the  Emperors  at  Constantinople,   and 
when  sent  for,  they  came  into  the  East;  for  instance 
John,  Agapetus,  and  Vigilius,  came  to  Constantinople 
and  acknowledged  obedience   to   the   Emperors,   as   to 
their   rightful    sovereign'.      2.  That    the    bishops    of 
Rome   had   still  the  title  of  archbishop  and  patriarch 
applied  to   them,   even   by    Justinian;    Constantinople 
held   equal   privileges   and   rights,   and  was   accounted 
second  in  precedence  only,  on  account  of  the  antiquity 
of  Rome.     3.  That  the  election  of  the  Roman  bishops 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  the  Roman  people ; 
and  the  confirmation  of  this  election  was  in  the  power 
of  the  kings  of  Italy,  and  afterward  of  the  Emperors, 
when    Italy  was  restored  to  them.     4.  That   the   car- 
dinals were  then  presbyters,  curates,  or  curiones,  over 
the   great  Churches  at   Rome,   Ravenna,   and   Milan; 
Hien  of  the  principal  order  in  the  Church,  with  cure 
of  souls.     5.  That  at  this  period  were  unknown,  the 
demand  of  the  first  fruits,  the  pallium,  the  investiture 
of  the  bishops   by   the   bishop  of  Rome,  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  see,  ambassadors  or  nuncios  from 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  foreign  courts,  the  infallibility 
of  the   Pope,   papal   dispensations   and  the  right  to  a 
vast  treasury  of  indulgences,  stored  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  faithful,  &c.     All  these  were  inventions  of  later 
times.     6.  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  not  any  tem- 
poral power  whatever;  no  provinces  nor  cities  obeyed 
him,   much  less  did  any  kingdoms.     He  had  not  any 
rights  or  insignia  of  majesty,  or  superiority,   or  earthly 
dominion ;  nor  can  any  traces  of  such  power  be  found 
in  all  the  genuine  records  of  this  time  or  former  ages. 

'  S^  the  kttexs  of  Oiegory  I.  to  the  Empcfor  Maurice. 
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VI.     The  Emfeboe  Justinian. 

The  Church  was  now  happy  in  the  government 
of  truly  excellent  princes,  who  composed  the  differences 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sees  and  restored 
puUick  prosperity.  These  were  Justin  I.,  and  his 
successor  Justinian,  who  began  to  reign  a.  d.  527* 
and,  during  a  period  of  almost  40  years,  ruled  with 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  over  the  affairs  of  Church 
and  stated 

Many  interesting  particulars  of  Justinian  might 
be  added,  respecting  his  political  virtues,  his  great 
attention  to  religion  and  justice,  his  valuable  digest 
of  the  Roman  imperial  law;  his  three  wars,  with  the 
Persians,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Goths,  which  were  conduct- 
ed with  so  much  bravery ;  the  conspiracies  against  him, 
together  with  the  bravery  and  misfortunes  of  his  general 
Belisaiius :  many  of  these  particulars  would  afford  much' 
instructive  matter,  if  our  limits  allowed  us  to  treat  of 
them.  It  may  be  observed,  that  many  fabulous  and 
doubtful  details  are  given  of  Justinian  and  Belisarius. 

A  laudable  concern  to  promote  Religion  shone 
brightly  in  the  conduct  of  this  great  prince;  he  con- 
sidered the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  a  principal  point 
to  which  his  power  ought  to  be  directed.  From  this 
feature  in  his  character,  arose  his  contests  with  the 
Eutychians;  the  deposition  of  Anthimius;  his  indig- 
nation against  Vigilius;  his  convoking  a  universal 
council,  and  his  confirmation  of  the  former  synods; 
the  reverence  he  had  for  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  the 
Clergy ;  the  many  Churches  that  were  built  by  him ; 
the  laws  which  were  made,  revived,  or  altered  for 
various  dioceses;  and  his  ecclesiastical  constitutions 
respecting  the  persons  and  offices  of  the  clergy. 


'  See  Procopius,  Cesar  AgathiM,  Eragrius,  Zonanw,  Cedrenus,  Snidas^ 
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The  Roman  Catholic  writers,  especially  Baronius,  CENT. 
inveigh  bitterly  against  the  legislative  power  and  acts  • 
of  Justinian ;  they  scruple  not  to  call  it  usurped,  and 
proceeding  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Leo 
Allatius  *  says  *^  that  Justinian  was  so  wantonly  mad 
respecting  ecclesiastical  laws,  that  those  which  he  had 
not  perverted  by  new  sanctions,  he  established  by  his 
own  authority.'*^  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  only  followed 
the  steps  of  pious  kings  and  of  his  own  predecessors. 
He  had  regard  to  the  real  welfare  of  the  Church,  and 
gave  imperial  authority  to  ancient  canons.  In  short, 
generations  which  succeeded  him  obeyed  his  laws,  the 
Uahops  of  Rome  also  obeyed  them,  and  many  of  his 
constitutions  were  inserted  in  the  Decretal  of  Gratian. 
The  more  candid  among  the  Romanists  acknowledge 
their  efficacy  and  propriety. 

Nevertheless,  the  virtues  of  this  great  man  and 
excellent  prince  were  tarnished  with  a  mixture  of  vices 
and  infirmities.  He  became,  after  a  time,  more  favour- 
ably inclined  toward  the  Eutychians,  he  was  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  and  superstitious  toward 
the  Virgin  Mary.  In  his  old  age,  he  adopted  the 
heresy  of  the  Aphthartodocetse,  and  became  very  fickle 
and  changeable  in  regard  to  his  laws^. 

VII.     Heresies. 

The  wide  extent  of  Arianism  was  truly  astonishing 
and  grievous.  Many  bishops,  numbers  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  laity  in  the  East,  were  infected  with  it.  In 
Italy  the  kings  of  the  Goths,  in  Africa  the  kings  of 
the  Vandals,  in  Spain  the  kings  of  the  Visigoths,  with 
vast  numbers  of  their  subjects,  followed  this  heresy ; 
and,  according  to  Theodoret  Lector,  Gregory  of  Tours, 
Nicephorus,  &c.,  many  whole  Churches  in  Europe  either 
received  Arianism,  or  were  under  Arian  prelates. 


*  Leo  AlUtiui  tleperpetuA  CometuioHe.        ^  EvagriaSyZooaias,  Snidai. 
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Severites. 


CENT.  rpjjg  heresies  of  former  ages  began  to  assume  other 

■  appellations  or  to  be  imbodied  in  other  sects ;  some  of 

the  Eutychians,  for  instance,  who  were  called  the  Ace- 
phali  and  Armenians,  adopted  different  names. 

The  Severites  were,  in  reality,  the  Acephali.  They 
grew  formidable  by  the  support  of  Severus,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who  usurped  the  seat  of  Flavianus.  Of 
this  sect  there  were  several  divisions :  the  Monophysites, 
who  professed  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ 
after  his  incarnation:  the  Theopaschites,  who  affirmed 
that  the  Divinity  itself  suffered  and  died :  the  Tritheites, 
who  asserted  that  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  there  were  three 
substances  and  three  natures,  similar  in  all  respects, 
although  there  were  not  three  Deities ;  at  the  head  of 
thes^  was  John  Philoponus.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia^.  One  Jacobus 
was  the  author  and  promoter  of  this  sect,  an  obscure 
man,  the  disciple  of  Severus  of  Antioch,  and  Gnapheus. 
Numbers  of  Jacobites  exist  to  this  day  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Ethiopia.  Their  opinions  differ  from  the  Melchites^^ 
who,  except  in  a  few  ceremonies,  have  little  variance  with 
the  Greek  Church. 

A  new  heresy  sprang  up  a.  p.  536,  the  followers 
Aphtharto-  of  which  were  called  the  Aphthartodocetse  ^.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  Timothy 
the  Eutychian  was  bishop,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
It  arose  out  of  a  controversy  among  the  Eutychians, 
whether  the  body  of  Christ  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
ception was  <f>0apTov  corruptible,  or  a<pOaprrov  inccwr- 
ruptible.  Bishop  Severus  taught  that  it  was  corruptible; 
Julian  of  Halicamassus  affirmed  that  it  was  incorruptiUe^ 


Jacobites. 


dooetae. 


^  The  Jacobites  are  of  two  sects.  Their  principal  tenet  is,  that  then  is 
but  one  nature  in  Christ ;  in  some  minor  points  they  differ  from  the  OnA 
Church.    This  sect  began  to  flourish  a.  d.  650. 

7  See  Eutychius  Batriddes,  Nioephorus. 

"  Liberatus  in  BreviariOj  Leontius  Byzantinus. 

*  He  held  it  in  this  sense ;  vis.  that  the  body  of  Christ  did  not  suffer 
hunger,  thirst,  fiitigue,  or  those  affections  of  corruptible  nature  which  Quist 
seemed  to  endure. 
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Hence  arose  two  sects,  the  followers  of  Severus  and  those      ^^'^' 
of  Julian,  the  Aphthartodocetse  and  the  Phthartolatrae,  the  ' 

Corruptibles  and  the  Incorruptibles.  Some  time  after, 
the  former  were  called  the  Gajani,  and  the  latter  Theo- 
dosiani ;  both  sects  were  very  hostile  to  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  Gajanus  and  Theodosius  were  bishops  of 
Alexandria. 

Justinian  became  a  supporter  of  the  system  of  the 
incorruptibility  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  to  this  cause 
must  be  ascribed  his  persecutions  of  the  orthodox  bishops. 
The  Emperor,  however,  is  defended  by  some  writers, 
and  Evagrius  is  accused  of  misrepresentation.  Anasta^ 
HUB,  bishop  of  Antioch,  resisted  the  persecution  with 
great  fortitude;  he  was  afterward  banished  by  Justin 
Junior.      His  orations  are  still  extant. 

Another  celebrated  heresy,  that  of  the  Agnoetae,  arose  Agnoeus. 
in  Egypt  about  the  end  of  this  century.  It  proceeded 
frcym  die  same  Eutychian  stock,  which  had  been  so  pro- 
lific of  discord.  Its  supporters  asserted  that  Christ  was 
ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment,  even  as  it  respected 
Us  divinity :  this  opinion  was  consequent  on  their 
disbelief  of  any  nature  in  Christ,  after  the  union,  except 
the  divine ;  they  adhered,  however,  to  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Corruptibles.  They  were  also  called  Themistians 
from  Themistius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria. 

VIII.     Contentions  among  the  Orthodox. 

A  controversy  arose  in  the  Church,  and  was  agitated 
for  some  years,  respecting  an  abstruse  point  of  divinity, 
vis.  whedier  it  could  be  said  with  propriety,  *^  that  one 
of  the  Trinity  was  crucified  in  the  flesh.'"  Some 
Scythian  monks,  who  lived  at  Constantinople,  maintained 
the  affirmative  of  this  question ;  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
Hormisdas,  with  much  warmth  took  the  opposite  side, 
and  publicly  condemned  the  expression,  by  which  it  was 
affirmed,  that  one  of  the  Trinity  was  crucified  ;  yet  it 
seemed  a  natural  inference  from  the  orthodox  opinion 
on  the  incarnation,  and  from  the  phrases  of  Scripture 
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CEMt.  and  of  the  Fathers  concerning  it.  This  controversy  be- 
^^  gitfi  in  the  reign  of  Justin  Senior.  It  arose  out  of  oppo^ 
flttion  to  the  Nestorian  errors.  For  in  that  dispute  the 
orthodox  very  properly  used  the  phrase,  ^^  that  one  of 
the  Trinity  was  incarnate,  and  was  likewise  crucified.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  this  phrase  seemed  capable  of  being 
turned  into  the  sense  of  the  Theopaschites,  a  sect  of  the 
Entychians,  who  held  that  the  Grodhead  suffered. 

Both  the  Nestorians  and  Origenists  abused  the 
opinion  of  Hormisdas,  and  declared  that  it  favoured 
their  opinions.  On  this  account  it  displeased  the  or- 
thodox ;  Justinian,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  fifth  generd 
council,  took  offence  at  it.  John,  bishop  of  Rome,  sue- 
cesBor  of  Hormisdas,  not  being  of  the  same  opinion,  gave 
a  sentence  upon  the  snbject  contrary  to  that  of  the 
former  bishop.  On  this  occasion  Baronius  and  his  par- 
tisans make  various  attempts  to  excuse  Hormisdas  and 
to  deliver  a  pope  from  the  imputation  of  error. 

The  question  which  had  been  so  fruitful  of  strife 
was  again  renewed,  viz.  the  proper  day  on  which  Easter 
should  be  celebrated.  It  was  agitated  chiefly  in  Britain. 
The  Scots  still  continued  to  keep  the  Jewish  time  of 
the  passover,  or  the  14^h  day  of  the  moon,  according 
to  their  ancient  custom :  others  contended  that  it  ought 
to  be  kept  after  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Church,  on 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  viz.  on  a  Sunday.  The 
former  appealed  to  the  tradition  of  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  the  latter  to  that  of  Peter  and  Paul^ 

Another  question,  which  assumed  great  importance, 
and  oc<iupied  the  minds  of  men  and  the  pen  of  con- 
troversy, was  the  following,  viz.  whether  any  one  could 
be  anathematized  and  condemned  after  death  ?  It  arose 
out  of  a  circumstance  which  occurred  at  the  fifth  general 
council.  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  who  had  been  dead 
a  long  time,  was  anathematized  in  that  council,  and  a 
similar  sentence  was  passed  upon  Origen.     In  this 


^  The  subject  of  this  dispute  occasioned  in  the  folio  wing  ages  muich  fll* 
wiU  among  ChrisiiaiM.    See  Bede,  Usher,  Forbes,  &c. 
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Vigilius,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  many  churches  in   the      CENT. 

West  opposed  the  Orientals,  and  denied  that  the  dead      1. 

could  ri^tly  be  anathematized^. 

IX.    Councils. 

A  great  number  of  local  councils  and  synods  were    The  fifth 
conyoked  during  this  century :  there  was,  however,  but   ^"nca. 
one  general  council,  and  its  legitimate   title  was  long 
disputed;  at  length  it  was  recognized  on  obtaining  the 
Pope'*s  assent,  as  Baronius,    the  Roman  Catholic  his- 
torian, has  reported. 

This  coundl  was  held  in  the  royal  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, from  which  it  derives  its  name,  in  the  year 
653,  when  Justinian  was  Emperor,  Vigilius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  Eutychius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

The  occasion  of  this  convocation,  as  may  be  gathered 
firom  several  writers,  arose  out  of  the  unquiet  state  of  the 
Church,  the  increasing  number  of  the  followers  of  Origen 
in  Palestine  ',  and  the  disputations  on  the  three  heads  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  These  disputations  were  ex- 
cited by  some  Nestorians,  who  denied  that  the  works  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesta  were  disapproved  of  in  that 
council,  or  those  of  Theodoret   against  Cyril,  or  the 


*  ^^gOhu,  however,  wm  a  fickle  and  amhitums  man,  approving  at  one 
tiBM  what  he  condemned  at  another,  heing  governed  principallj  hy  the  wiU  of 

die  Emperor. 

s  It  ia  difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  these 
1-i.  Ib  ecclesiastical  history  there  are  two  sects,  one  called  Origenians,  and 
lilt  other  Origenists.  They  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  firom  different  men. 
The  tbnaet  held  many  pernicious  doctrines :  they  rejected  marriage  and  used 
anenl  apocryphal  hooks.  It  is  supposed  that  this  sect  arose  about  the  time 
of  Origen  of  Alexandria,  but  not  from  him. 

The  Origenists,  probably  ^  persons  here  alluded  to,  rose  in  the  fburth 
floitary.  They  pretended  to  draw  their  opinions  from  the  works  of  Origen. 
They  maintained  that  die  souls  of  men  had  a  pre-existent  state,  that  formerly 
they  were  without  sin,  but  fell  from  holiness  antecedently  to  their  union  with 
bodica  on  earth.  That  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  only,  that  he 
had  been  united  with  celestial  natures,  viz.  cherub,  seraph,  &c,  before  hia 
faiocnatkm,  and  that  he  will  be  crucified  for  devils,  as  he  has  been  for  man* 
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CENT,  letter  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  Maris  the  Persian. 
'  These  writings  favoured  the  Nestorian  opinions.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Acephali,  being  Eutychians,  craftily 
urged  their  condemnation.  The  orthodox,  willing  that 
the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  should  be 
saved,  which  had  acquitted  Theodore  and  Ibas  of  the 
charge  of  heresy,  had  great  contentions  with  each  other 
and  the  opposite  party :  in  order  to  settle  all  these 
vexatious  disputes,  Justinian  determined  to  call  a  ge- 
neral council. 

This  council,  therefore,  was  convoked  by  the  com- 
mand of  Justinian.  .  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was 
summoned  to  attend  it.  He  was  at  the  time  in  the 
city,  but  he  would  not  be  present  in  the  council,  on 
account  of  his  quarrel  with  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
about  the  primacy.  He  said,  however,  that  he  would 
give  his  opinion  in  writing  upon  any  subject,  which  the 
prince  and  the  council  might  discuss. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  therefore,  that  the  president 
of  this  council,  at  which  165  bishops  were  present,  and 
among  them  three  patriarchs,  was  not  Vigilius,  though 
he  was  in  the  city,  nor  his  legates  or  representatives, 
but  Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  successor 
of  Menna. 

The  acts  of  the  council  were  the  following.  First, 
confirming  the  four  preceding  councils,  which  were  held 
at  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  Se- 
condly, pronouncing  an  anathema  and  condemnation 
upon  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  after  examining  his 
symbol  of  faith.  Thirdly,  the  condemning  the  writings 
of  Theodoret,  who  was  addicted  to  the  faction  of  Nes- 
torius,  together  with  the  letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris  the 
Persian.  And  lastly,  issuing  forth  an  anathema  against 
Origen,  Arius,  Macedonius,  and  others;  and,  likewise, 
condemning  the  errors  and  writings  of  Origen:  the 
form  of  this  anathema  is  still  extant. 

Very  fierce  opposition  to  those  measures  was  made 
by  Vigilius,  while  the  council  sat,  and  after  it  was  dis- 
solved.     Justinian   therefore    banished    him    from   the 
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city.  A  question  then  arose  respecting  the  validity  of  CENT, 
the  anathema;  and  a  schism  immediately  took  place  _... 
between  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  Vigilius,  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  Many  of  the  Western  Churches  refused  to 
receive  the  acts  of  this  council;  and  even  after  the 
bishops  of  Rome  approved  of  it,  several  churches  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Ireland,  dissented,  and  declared 
their  unwillingness  to  subscribe  to  the  anathema  of  the 
dead. 

The  decretal  epistle  of  Bishop  Vigilius,  which  is 
brought  for  the  confirmation  of  this  council  by  pontifical 
authority,  and  which  was  published  from  the  library  of 
the  king  of  France  a.  d.  1642,  accompanied  with  a 
dissertation  by  Peter  de  Marca,  was  certainly  unknown 
to  antiquity,  and  is  deservedly  suspected  to  be  a  forgery. 
Yet  it  may  be  easily  granted,  that  Vigilius  afterward 
consented  to  the  opinion  of  Justinian,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  restored  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  he  died 
looQ  after. 

Beside  this  ireneral  council,  there  was  a  in*eat  num-  Ptofincfaa 
her  of  national  and  provincial  councils,  held  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Rome,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  &c.  The  most 
odebrated  of  these  was  convoked  by  Menna,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  against  Anthimius,  a.  d.  536.  In  this 
council  Menna  was  president,  although  the  legates  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  were  present  ^  Several  canons, 
contrary  to  Christianity,  were  passed  at  the  various 
synods  which  were  held  in  this  century^. 


*  Andiimiot  was  an  artfiil  Eutjchum.    By  the  fiirour  of  Theodon  the 
,  he  was  put  into  the  hiahopriick  of  Constantinople,  bat  Justinian 

iy  of  ^  biihops  were  justly  excited  against  him. 

*  At  aooondl  held  at  Qdeans  many  decrees  weie  passed  to  restore  monkish 
4itf8fiifi» ;  it  was  also  detennined  that  no  one  should  be  coosecimted  Pontifex 
Tinlrn  by  ^  will  of  the  king.  At  a  council  held  at  AntissLodons  a.  d.  678, 
it  was  ordered,  that  the  deigy  who  had  manied  should  put  away  thdi^ 
wifca,  diat  two  masses  should  not  be  odebzated  in  one  day  on  the  same 
diar,  diai  ^  Eudiarist  should  not  be  given  to  the  dead,  and  diat  women 
shoald  not  reoeiTe  it  uncorered.    Vide  CoUectlonem  Siimoodi,  et  tamos  Con- 

dUor.   IT.  ▼. 

A   A 
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CBNT.  It  is  likewise  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  this  centorjr 

'  the  synods  and  councils  were  assembled  by  the  authority 
of  princes.  In  the  East  by  the  Emperors,  in  Gaul 
by  Clovis  and  his  successors,  in  Italy  by  Theodoric, 
in  Spain  hf  its  reigning  king,  &c.  From  the  ocd* 
lection  of  the  synods,  this  point  may  be  easily  jnored: 
the  preamble  to  them  professes  that  they  were  coa- 
vened  by  a  "  regal  precept,^  "  by  the  (»rder  of  tlie 
most  glorious  king,^  &c.  But  this  is  a  branch  of  the 
prerogative,  which  the  popes  of  Rome  have  purloined  ink. 
Catholic  countries. 


X.     Ecclesiastical  Weitkrs. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Greek  and  Oriental 
au^ors. 
Oieek  Maxentius,  a  monk  and  presbyter  of  Antioch,  who 

wrote  in  a  most  lucid  manner  upon  the  grace  of  the 
Gospel  against  Faustus.  He  also  defended  the  ScythiiD 
monks  against  Hormisdas,  bishop  of  Rome.  Baionius 
reviles  him  not  a  little. 

Leontius  of  Constantino|de,  a  controversial  wriiier 
against  the  ApoUinarians,  Nestorians,  and  Acefdudi 
The  period  in  which  he  flourished  is  variously  stated. 
Cotemporary  with  him  was  Eulogius  of  Alexandria. 

Evagrius  Scholasticus,  not  Evagrius  of  Antioch  or 
Pontus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He  continued 
the  history  of  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  under  Tiberius, 
to  the  twelfth  year  of  Maurice.  He  is  esteemed  a  fair 
historian,  but  he  relates  not  a  few  fables  to  support 
image-worship. 

Anastasius,   a  monk  from  mount   Sinai,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  lived  toward  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
He  resisted  the  Acephali  and  Aphthartodocete. 
lAtin  Amonir  the  Latins  and  in  the  West  were  the  lidU 

lowing  authors.  Fulgtotius,  bishop  of  Ruspina,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Augustine.  Alcimus,  bishop  of  Vienne.  Caesarius, 
bishc^  of  Aries.  Primasius,  an  African  bishop,  about 
the  time  of  the  fifth  general  council.     Marcus  Aurelius 
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Caaaiodorufl,  a  Ronum  senitor  in  the  reign  of  Tlieodoric.  <%NT. 
SeTerinus  Boethius,  a  Roman  consul,  who  wrote  on  . 
the  Consolation  of  Philosophy ;  he  was  put  to  death  in 
prison  by  the  command  of  Theodonc.  Paschasius,  a 
deacon  of  Rome.  Dionysius  the  Less,  abbot  at  Rome, 
a  collector  of  canons.  Gregory,  archbishop  of  Tours,  a 
very  credulous  man.  Ferrandus,  a  deacon  of  Carthage, 
and  a  disciple  of  Fulgentius.  Liberatus,  a  deacon  of 
Carthage,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutycldan  heresy.  Facundus,  bishop  of  Hermiana  in 
Africa,  whose  twelve  books  to  Justinian  were  first  pub- 
Ushed  by  Sirmond.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  first  bishqp 
of  this  name  who  was  raised  to  the  bishoprick  of  Rome, 
A.  0.  590.  He  firmly  resisted  the  flattery  of  those 
who  would  denominate  him  universal  bishc^^. 


XI.     Persecutions. 

Many  persecutions  took  place  in  this  century  against 
the  Christians. 

By  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  by  whom  Fulgentius  the 
bishop  was  exiled  with  seventy  other  bishops.  He  was 
afterward  restored. 

By  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Groths  in  the  West,  who 
flavoured  Arianism,  and  put  Symmachus  and  Boethius 
to  death. 

Very  severe  afflictions  were  occasioned  by  an  irrup^ 
tion  of  the  Huns,  a  Sc3rthian  nation,  into  Thrace  and 
Greece ;  likewise  of  the  Franks  and  Germans  into  Italy. 


*  From  theae  writers  very  strong  passages  ate  quoted  by  iheologiaM 
piqpal  tyianny,  reyived  Pelagianism,  tzansubstantiatioo,  the  wenhip  of 
srfnla,  imd  Tarious  other  superstitions  and  traditions.  Facundus  denies  that 
itm  ttn— M."**!  bread  is  ipwpeAj  (he  body  of  Christ,  but  he  tfafaiks  that  it  is 
»%t  w  caUed  and  nanwd,  forasmuch  as  k  contains  iu  itaelf  the  saffaiumt  of 
itm  body  juid  the  mystery  of  the  body.  It  is  amiisJug  to  hear  how  the 
p^— >»tiU»«  hold  the  opinion  of  Facundus  and  their  own,  at  the  same  time. 
They  say,  diat  by  bread  he  only  means  the  form  and  accident  of  the  brepd, 
vttdi  iKey  affirm  to  rensfai  after  the  bread  becomes  Ae  teal  and  proper 
hsdy  €f  Christ,  which  hung  upon  the  crou ! 

A  a2 
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The  Anglo-Saxons  devastated  Britain,  and  drove  the 
inhabitants  into  the  mountainous  districts:  they  were 
afterward  called  the  Welsh. 

Leovigild,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  had  embraced 
Arian  sentiments,  cast  his  son  into  prison  and  put  him 
to  death;  because  he  became  a  Trinitarian.  Paulus 
Diaconus  and  Gregory  of  Tours  affirm  the  truth  of  this 
cruel  action. 

Alboinus,    king    of    the    Longobards,   treated    the 
Christians  with  great  severity ;  he  made  a  vow  that  he^ 
would  destroy   all    the    followers   of    Christ.      Paulum' 
Diaconus  records,  that  he  was  stopped  in  his  career  ciF 
violence  by  a  miracle. 

Chosroes,  king  of  the  Persians,  massacred  vast  num- 
bers of  Christians  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  but  he  was 
himself  at  length  converted  to  the  true  faith. 

Anastasius  the  Emperor,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  persecuted  the  orthodox  Christians,  and  the 
bishops  of  the  principal  seats. 


Boedic- 


XII.     Increase  of  Monachism. 

The  celebrated  order  of  Benedictines,  the  most  an- 
cient among  the  Latins,  was  formed  in  this  century. 
It  was  founded  by  Benedict  Nursinus,  of  Umbria  in 
Italy.  He  for  some  time  followed  the  profession  of  a 
soldier,  but  growing  weary  of  that  active  life,  he  became 
a  hermit,  and  at  length  a  monk.  He  formed  this  order 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  died  a.  d.  548. 
The  seat  of  his  new  society  was  fixed  in  mount  Cassino 
in  Campania,  where  he  built  a  monastery.  The  orda* 
of  the  Benedictines  soon  covered  the  face  of  Europe. 

The  principal  institutions  of  these  monks  were  *es 
follow.  To  abstain  from  flesh  and  wine ;  to  have  a 
fixed  but  small  quantity  of  food  daily ;  to  be  employed 
part  of  the  day  in  manual  labour,  but  not  to  engage  in 
any  secular  business.  The  modem  Benedictines  are. 
obliged  to  perform  their  devotions  seven  times  in  twenty-^ 
four  hours ;  to  go  two  and  two  together ;  to  fast  often 
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till  flix  in  the  evening;  to  sleep  in  their  clothes;  &c.      ^^'^* 

Thej  wear  a  black   cowl  for  the  head,   and  a  large     ^^ L 

loose  black  gown.     From  this  article  of  dress  they  are 
caUed  Black  Friars^. 

The  increase  of  this  order  was  astonishing.  In 
process  of  time  many  abuses  crept  into  the  society, 
but  occasiomdly  a  reformation  put  it  upon  a  better 
footing*.  Their  possessions  soon  increased  into  royal 
abundance :  noble  abbeys,  fertile  lands,  full  bams,  and 
immense  wealth,  became  the  property  of  this  order,  by 
the  vast  gifts  of  the  noble  and  the  great.  It  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  poverty  and  austerity  were 
the  original  principles  of  this  fraternity. 

Other  monastic  orders  trace  their  origin  to    this 


The  order  of  the  Apostolics  was  instituted  Apoctolics. 
in  England  or  in  Ireland  a.  d.  530,  by  Coogellus,  or 
Cmngallus,  a  Briton  of  noble  birth.  This  rule  spread 
very  widely  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  &c^.  The 
order  of  the  Gregorians  was  instituted  by  Gregory  I.,  o«goriM» 
Inabop  of  Rome,  before  he  was  elected  to  that  see.  His 
rule  was  first  established  in  Sicily.  Gregory  required 
his  monks  to  renounce  all  worldly  property  :  his  rigour 
in  this,  and  in  other  particulars  was  very  great,  and 
he  was  unquestionably  a  sincere  friend  to  monachism  ^. 


V  Vide  Regulas  ftpud  Hdstenium  in  Godice  Regnlanim,  &c. 

*  In  the  fourteenth  century,  Pope  John  XXII.  oideied  an  exact  account 
ef  tl»  number  of  great  pemnaget  who  had  joined  the  Benedictine  order. 
Tht  Hat  was  as  follows: 

24  Popes.  10  Empresses. 

200  Cardinals.  20  Emperors. 

7000  Archbishops.  50  Queens. 

IfiOOO  Bishops.  47  Kings. 

16000  Celebrated  Abbou.  20  Sons  of  Emperors. 

4000  Saintt.  48  Sons  of  Kings. 

37000  Monasteries,  &c.  100  Princesses :  beside  a  multitude  of 

Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earls,  Count. 
esses,  and  learned  men. 

*  Bede,  Bale,  Sigebert,  Usher. 

•     >  Magdeburg  Divines  and  Hospinian. 


CBNT. 
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XIII.     Miscellaneous  Events. 

To  Dionysius  the  Less,  must  be  attributed  the 
merit  of  first  computing  time  from  the  nativity  of 
Christ.  This  important  event  took  place  a.  d.  589, 
by  the  command  of  Justinian.  Dionysius  likewise 
wrote  on  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  on  the  Groldca 
Number. 

The  laws  of  Justinian  were  consolidated,  or  rather 
a  methodical  collection  of  the  Roman  and  impexial 
laws  was  made  in  this  century.  The  principal  mover 
and  inspector  of  this  great  work  was  Tribonianus,  a 
lawyer,  respecting  whose  religious  opinions  there  exist 
many  opinions;  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  heathen.  The  Justinian  code  was  finished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Emperor^s  reign.  It  was  undertakefl 
and  completed  by  ten  persons ;  and  afterward  oorreeted 
by  the  constitutions  of  the  former  Emperors.  Afttr 
this  process,  sixteen  persons  were  employed  for  three 
years  in  the  composition  of  the  Pandects,  or  a  digest 
of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence  into  fifty  books,  which 
had  been  originally  dispersed  in  a  multitude  of  vc^umes. 
From  the  fifty  books,  the  principal  matter  was  again 
extracted  and  condensed  into  four  books  of  Instituticms, 
by  Theophilus  and  Dorotheus,  under  the  eye  of  Tri- 
bonianus;  to  these  were  added  the  new  constitutions 
framed  by  Justinian  himself. 

The  expulsion  of  Arianism  from  Spain  was  effected 
by  Recared,  the  successor  of  Leovigild,  who,  with  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Visigoths,  embraced  the  orthodox 
faith.  The  synod  of  Toledo  in  Spain  was  called  tat 
that  purpose  a.  d.  589 ;  by  the  acts  of  this  council  and 
the  efibrts  of  the  king,  Arianism  was  totally  abolished 
in  his  dominions.  For  this  meritorious  act  he  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  King,  which  title  has  been 
retained  ever  since  by  the  Spanish  monarchs. 

The  Saxons,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
invaded,  and  afterward  divided  England  among  their 
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leaders.  In  process  of  time  they  established  seven 
kingdoms.  The  kingdom  of  the  Franks  in  France 
under  Clovis  received  great  increase  of  territory  during 
this  century. 

It  pleased  God  to  afflict  the  Church  and  State 
with  grievous  evils,  beside  the  persecutions  which 
have  been  already  detailed :  there  were  bloody  wars, 
devastations,  lieresies,  and  seditions.  A  horrid  pesti- 
lence in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  pervaded,  and  almost 
depopulated  a  great  part  of  the  world.  It  uime  from 
Ethiopia  and  Egjpt,  and  continued  to  rage  for  fifty-two 
years.  It  is  recorded  that  in  Constantinople,  when  its 
violence  wa«  at  the  height,  10,000  persona  died  in  one 
day-  There  was  another  remarkable  pestilence  in  the 
reign  of  Maurice,  which  ravaged  Italy  and  the  West- 
It  was  called  Inguinaria.  Its  victims  generally  died 
in  the  act  of  sneezing-  Hence  it  is  supposed  arose 
the  custom  of  saying  "God  bless  you"  when  any  one 
sneezes:  but  in  fact  that  phrase  was  in  existence  before, 
and  was  a  common  Jewish  custom. 

Many  portents  such  as  earthquakes,  comets,  &c. 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Antioch  suffered 
severely  by  an  earthquake. 

About  the  end  of  this  century  the  Longobards 
from  Fannonia  occupied  the  whole  of  Italy,  except 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  the  Goths  being  before  subdued 
by  Narsea*. 

There  exist  many  fabulous  narrations  in  this  cen- 
tury, respecting  miracles  performed  by  the  rehcs  of 
the  dead.  Many  also  were  performed  by  monks, 
eremites,  and  persons  of  that  description.  A  multitude 
of  fables  respecting  apparitions,  demons,  &c.  are  related 
by  Baronius,  who  dilated  his  Annals  with  wonders, 
which,  with  more  diligence  than  judgment,  he  has 
extracted  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  Faulus  Diaconus, 
Eva^uB,    Nicephorus,     Nauclerus,    and    others.       Of 


*  Sk  ihc  hituii;  ot  ihc  Loagobudg  by  Paului  Wunerridui. 
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this  kind  is  the  wonderful  miracle  of  the  baptismal 
water  at  Constantinople,  which  vanished  at  the  recitation 
of  the  creed  of  Arius :  and  another  respecting  a  Hebrew 
youth,  who,  having  tasted  a  particle  of  the  Eucharist, 
was  three  days  in  a  burning  furnace  without  injury, 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  his  father.  An 
image  of  Christ,  on  being  pierced,  emitted  drops  ct 
blood. 

Of  the  Jewish  affairs  historians  find  scarcely  any* 
thing  worthy  a  recital,  except  their  continual  rebellions 
and  violence  against  Christians.  Their  schools  still 
flourished  in  Palestine.  Justinian  regulated  the  affairs 
of  the  Jews  by  several  edicts,  and  one  in  particular 
directs  in  what  language  they  are  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Among  the  Heathens  several  were  celebrated  in 
this  age  for  learning  and  morals.  Procopius  of  Caesaret 
in  Palestine,  an  historian  and  orator;  Agathius  Scho- 
lasticus;  Priscian  a  celebrated  Grammarian;  Tribonianus 
a  lawyer  of  very  high  repute ;  John  Philoponus  a  phi^ 
losopher,  cotemporary  with  Simplicius;  and  Proclus  a 
mathematician. 


END    OF    THE    SIXTH    CENTURY. 


A.  D. 
001. 


THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

The  seventh  age  commenced,  when  Maurice,  an 
excellent  prince,  was  reigning  in  the  East  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  within  a  year  afterward  he  was  assassinated 
by  the  tyrant  Phocas,  a.  d.  602. 

I.     State  of  the  Chuech. 

Gregory,  commonly  called  the  Great,  continued 
to  fill  the  Roman  see,  but  he  died  about  the  fourth 
year  of  this  century,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sabianus, 
an  obscure  man   whose  successor  was   Boniface   III., 
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who  affected  the  rank   of  universal  hishop,   and  was      ^SjL^' 

the  antichrist   whom  Gregory  himself  had  designated.      

Cyriacus  possessed  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinojde, 
Eulogius  was  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Anastasius  II.  of 
Antioch,  and  Amos  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Church  of  Christ  enjoyed  as  much  happiness 
under  the  government  of  Maurice  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  would  admit;  for  schisms,  factions,  and 
ocxifusion  prevailed  generally,  through  the  violence  of 
the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Longobards  in  Italy,  and  of  the  barbarians  in  the  East 
and  West.  The  suffragan  bishops  were  embroiled  in 
frequent  strife,  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople were  engaged  in  jealous  and  frequent  contests. 
These  things  were  very  hostile  to  the  harmony  of 
Christian  society;  but  the  greatest  evil  was  the  daily 
increase  of  ceremonies,  superstition,  idolatry,  and  igno- 
rance, which  completely  undermined  the  integrity  and 
simplicity  of  former  times. 

II.     Propagation  of  Christianity. 

In  the  West,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Au- 
gustine, a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  arrived  in 
England  and  proceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  He 
came  by  the  desire  of  Gregory  the  Great,  then  bishop  of 
JEU>me,  with  a  retinue  of  priests  and  monks  to  convert  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Christian  faith.  By  the  persuasion 
of  Augustine  and  the  influence  of  Bertha,  the  queen, 
Ethelbert,  who  then  governed  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
was  induced  to  embrace  Christianity  and  to  be  bap- 
tised. A  great  number  of  heathen  soon  followed  the 
king'^s  example^,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  religion 
of  Christ  was  universally  professed  in  that  district. 
Gregory  commanded  Augustine  not  to  pull  down  the 

*  Bede  lenurki,  that  Ethelbert  woold  not  compel  hii  nibjecti  to  reoeiTe 
the  &ith  of  the  Ooqiel,  becMue  the  obedience  to  Christ  oof^t  to  be  Toliintuy 
Mid  not  forced;  but  the  dispoeition  of  Augustine  wm  proud  and  cruel: 
to  giatiiy  his  ambition,  Canterbury  was  made  an  arehbisbopriek ;  York  soon 
tHa  obteined  equal  honour  by  a  deaee  fhxn  Gregory  I. 
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1      adapt  them  to  Christian  worship.     He  also  commanded 

this  new  spiritual  territory  to  be  divided  into  dioceses. 

After  this  event,  the  other  Saxon  kings  w^e  ccm- 
verted:  Sigebert  of  the  East -Saxons,  Edwin  of  the 
Northumbrians,  Penda  of  the  Mercians,  and  the  rest 
of  the  princes.  In  this  pious  work,  the  Scotch,  who 
were  already  eminent  in  the  Grospel,  greatly  assisted  ^ 

Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  papal  dominion, 
was  now  propagated  among  the  Frieslanders,  the  in- 
habitants of  Utrecht,  and  of  Guelderland,  who  were 
of  the  Saxon  stock.  The  instruments  of  conversion 
were  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  particularly  Willibrord, 
who,  with  several  companions,  first  travelled  to  Zealand 
and  then  to  the  adjacent  parts,  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Wilfrid,  an  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  been  ejected 
from  his  diocese,  is  said  to  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  establishment  of  these  people  in  the  faith.  But 
we  must  not  suppose  that  all  these  conversions  were 
the  effect  of  conviction,  for  Radbodus,  king  of  the 
Frieslanders,  refused  to  receive  baptism,  until  he  was 
coerced  by  Pepin,  king  of  France. 

Among  the  Westphalians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Franks, 
Thuringians,  and  Germans,  missionaries  were  sent  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  For  any  further 
information  conceitiing  the  conversions  of  various 
northern  nations  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Chronicle 
of  Marianus  Scotus,  the  Life  of  Kilianus,  the  Mag- 
deburg Divines,  Usher,  Baronius,  Hospinian,  Canisius, 
&c. :  but  one  remark  must  not  be  omitted,  that  all 
these  conversions  were  united  with  monkish  legends, 
papal  traditions,  and  papal  authority. 

III.     Increase  of  Superstition. 

As  the  Gospel  was  diffused  through  the  nations 
above-mentioned  by  papal  missionaries,  who  were  very 


*  Bedo,  Usher,  FuUcr,  BUUiogfleet,  &c. 
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ignorant  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  antiquity,  the  super-      CENT. 

stitions  which  had  so  sensibly  glided  into  the  Romish      L 

Church,  were  circulated  with  it.  From  this  circum- 
sttfice  arose  the  custom  of  using  the  Latin  language 
in  public  worship,  for  the  monks  were  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  people  they  converted;  they  neither 
had  the  Scriptures  nor  liturgies  or  prayers  in  their 
tongue.  The  people  were  taught  only  some  outward 
mununeries.  Gregory,  and  his  successors,  with  great 
leal  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  Romish  order  of 
Dmne  Service  into  the  Western  Churches;  but  the 
Soots  and  some  of  the  British  Churches  refused  to 
admit  the  papal  yoke. 

To  augment  the  number  of  ceremonies  by  new 
superstitions,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  occupation 
of  the  indefatigable  bishops  of  Rome;  every  one  of 
them  tried  his  hand  at  this  spiritual  manufacture. 
Some  specimens  of  such  foreign  workmanship  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  Protestant  readers^. 

Gregory  I.  first  framed  the  order  of  the  Mass, 
which  has  since  received  many  additions;  he  also  lighted 
op  the  fire  of  purgatory,  that  fertile  source  of  fables 
and  superstitions. 

Sabinianus  introduced  wax  lights  into  the  Church, 
and  the  use  of  bells. 

Boniface  III.  usurped  the  title  of  Universal 
Bishop. 

Boniface  IV.  invented  the  festival  of  All  Saints, 
and  changed  the  Pantheon  ^  formerly  dedicated  to  all 
the  gods,  into  a  Pofuigium  or  temple  of  all  saints. 

Boniface  V.  established  an  asylum  for  accused  and 
guilty  persons,  in  Churches  and  at  altars. 

Honorius  I.  had  a  taste  for  splendid  cathedrals, 
on  which  he  expended  large  sums  of  money,  and  for 
jffocessions  in  the  streets,  and  round  the  Churches. 


*  8ce    Anastmaini,    PUdna,    Wabfridaf,  OiMImi,    Sigebort,  IhamAy 
Omphriiu,  Poljdoic  Vogfl,  Ac 
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^viT^'  Severinus  likewise  had  a  taste  for  fine  buildingSf 

L      and  collected  large  sums  of  money  for  the  decomtioa 

of  Churches. 

Martin  I.  appointed  many  new  festivals,  and  the 
shaving  the  head  of  monks  and  priests.  He  also  com* 
manded  the  vow  of  celibacy  to  be  universally  kept 
among  the  clergy. 

Eugenius  I.  granted  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  bishops, 
with  the  power  of  immuring  men  in  prison. 

Vitalianus  framed  several  ecclesiastical  regulaticmis 
which  were  superstitious  and  impious:  he  likewise 
commanded  the  universal  use  of  Uie  Latin  language 
in  divine  service. 

Leo  II.  usurped  the  right  of  the  investiture,  of 
bishops,  and  the  sale  of  the  pallium  ^ 

And  to  other  succeeding  popes  are  to  be  refer- 
red various  other  innovations  which  were  made  in  tlie 
service  and  discipline  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  superstition  respecting  purgatory  and  praying 
for  the  dead  augmented  daily.  Gregory  I.  set  the 
example  by  praying  publickly  for  the  soul  of  Tn^an« 
The  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images  and 
relics,  the  erection  of  statues  and  crosses,  &c.,  con- 
tinued to  obtain  many  admirers.  .Celibacy,  monachism, 
pilgrimages,  fastings,  &c.,  were  taught  by  the  clergy 
with  more  zeal  than  the  sterling  truths  of  the  Grospel ; 
and  wherever  these  were  propagated,  the  doniinatioQ 
of  the  Pope  followed  in  the  train. 

IV.     Rise  of  Anticheist  in  the  Latin  Chubch* 

The  rise  of  Antichrist  may  justly  be  dated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  age,  when  Phocas  was  Emperor  of 
the  East,  and  Boniface  bishop  of  Rome.      The   pre- 


'  The  pallium  or  paU,  was  a  biahop^s  or  archbishop's  mantle,  which  waa 
made  with  manj  superstitious  rites  at  Rome,  and  sold  bj  the  Pope  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  every  prelate  elect  This  article  was  to  be  puidiaied 
from  his  holiness,  and  was  necessary  to  every  archbishop. 
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sumptioii  of  the  bishop  of  Rome>  in  assuming  the  title      ^^^' 

of  uniTersal  bishop  and  head  of  all  the  Churches,  by      . 

the  connivance  and  power  of  Phocas  the  Emperor, 
and  the  exercise  of  usurped  power  over  all  other 
Churches,  denoted  him  Antichrist :  such  a  description 
of  the  enemy  of  truth,  Gregory  I.  had  left  upon  record 
a  short  time  before,  in  an  epistle  to  Eulogius,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  and  in  another  universal  epistle  ^. 

The  remote  cause  of  this  antichristian  pride  was 
the  daily  contentions  between  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  for  the  primacy.  The  former  could 
not  endure  an  equal,  nor  would  the  latter  brook  the 
arrogance  of  a  superior.  Another  cause  was  a  claim  to 
the  title  of  cecumenical^  made  by  John  and  Cyriacus, 
bishops  of  Constantinople^.  This  gave  great  offence 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  claimed  that  title  and 
authority  for  themselves  alone,  and  at  length  by  the 
power  of  Phocas,  the  usurper  and  parricide,  they  ob- 
tained it.  Phocas  was  a  decided  enemy  to  Cyriacus 
of  Constantinople,  because  he  continued  to  be  faithful 
to  the  interests  of  the  deceased  Emperor,  who  had 
oommitted  the  care  of  the  Empress  and  his  children 
into  his  hands.      Phocas   favoured  Boniface  bishop  a£ 


^  There  were  other  marks  of  Antichrist  attached  to  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
viz.  Ihft  promotiDg,  hj  their  power  and  influence,  the  pride  and  t3nrann7  of  the 
dogjr,  their  eocouragement  of  foul  kbUtry,  strange  superstitions,  and  erery 
kind  of  abomination,  hj  the  law  of  celibacy  and  the  indolence  of  monachism. 
A  het  more  striking  and  evident  than  this,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history 
Mid  experience  of  numkind. 

*  They  did  not  subscribe  themselves  oecumenical:  that  title  was  raidy 
adopted  before  the  eighth  century,  but  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  so 

by  synods,  bishops,  and  emperors.     John  is  addressed  in  this 
by  Justin  Senior,  Epiphanius,  Anthimius,  and  Menna^  three  other 
patiiardis  of  Constantinople  are  thus  distinguished  by  Justinian. 

*  Gregory  I.  and  others,  being  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  this  appellatkm 
in  the  East,  imagined  that  it  contained  an  invidious  distinction ;  and  they 

that  by  it,  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  contended  in  jurisdiction 
the  whole  world,  and  all  the  members  of  CSirist,  wnd,  even  over  Rinne. 
They  argued  that  this  title  was  new,  and  had  not  been  assumed  by  any  beftie : 
bat  toon  aArr  the  bishops  of  Borne  avumed  this  title  ezdnsively  to  them- 
idvct,  and  hdd  claim  to  an  authority  over  all  the  Churches  in  the  world. 
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Rome,  because  he  flattered  him,  and  he  hoped  to 
strengthen  his  power  in  the  West  by  the  aid  of  die 
bishop,  who  was  necessary  to  him  in  that  quarter. 

About  A.  D.  606,  the  title  of  univenol  bishop  wai 
published  in  a  Roman  synod,  with  the  words  now  used 
in  the  bulls  of  the  Pope,  ^<  we  will  and  command." 
Many  historians,  Paulus  Diaconus,  Platina,  and  other% 
agree  in  their  relation  respecting  this  title,  viz.  that 
it  was  granted  by  Phocas,  and  was  obtained  at  the 
earnest  intreaty  of  Boniface  III.  as  a  reward  for  his 
political  services  to  that  base  and  cruel  usurper. 

Baronius^,  with  other  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
endeavours  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  this  disgraceful 
deed,  by  overstrained  praises  of  Phocas,  accusatioiM 
against  C3rriacus,  and  silly  interpretations  of  the  opimoa 
of  Gregory,  which  has  covered  this  title  with  lasting 
dishonour  ^. 

The  consequence  of  the  assumption  of  this  tide 
was  grievous,  viz.  the  total  alienation  of  the  Orieatal 
from  the  Western  or  Latin  Church.  The  dominatioa 
of  Antichrist  being  introduced  into  the  Western  Churdi, 
produced  an  increase  of  tyranny,  usurpation,  and  eon- 
tests,  among  the  bishops ;  and  these  evils  were  fomented 
by  the  superstition  of  the  age,  and  the  infiulgence  of 
princes  '. 


Eaitem 
Churches. 


V.     Witnesses  for  the  Teuth. 

Among  those  who  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Rome, 
are  first  to  be  reckoned  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  all  the  Churches  of  the  East ;  for  they  never 
acknowledged  the  universal  pontificate  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  nor  admitted  his  decrees  and  constitudoog 
respecting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  innumerable 
other  innovations. 


^  Candid  writen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  dksent  ham 
nivf ;  the  Fadaian  divinei  espedaUj.    See  Mahnbouig. 

*  See  Oe  MonMj  in  Hitt.  PapatAt,    DaTid  Biondel  de  PrmmiH 

*  Grotiiis  de  VerkatejUb,  vi. 
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The  Churches  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  tenacious 
of  their  ancient  rites,  which  were  not  derived  from 
Rome,  refused  also  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supre- 
macy, the  law  of  celibacy,  and  many  other  ceremonies 
and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  were 
brought  into  England  by  Augustine  and  his  com- 
panions^. They  also  decided  to  celebrate  Easter-day 
after  the  Asiatic  custom,  and  not  according  to  the 
decrees  of  Rome;  but  in  process  of  time,  some  of  the 
Scots  acceded  to  the  Romish  practice,  although  a  large 
body  continued  firm  in  their  ancient  mode.  Bede  and 
Usher  contain  much  information  on  this  point. 

Moreover,  the  Churches  in  Spain,  in  their  various 
naticmal  synods  which  were  frequently  assembled  in 
Ala  age,  assigned  to  the  king  the  power  which  Rome 
has  repeatedly  asserted  to  be  solely  her  own ;  viz.  the 
authority  to  assemble  councils,  to  be  moderators  or 
piesidents  in  them,  to  confirm  their  validity,  to  reform 
discipline,  or  concede  privileges  to  the  clergy,  &c. 
These  things  were  done  in  Spain  without  any  mention 
of  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome.  To  these  acts  may 
be  added  the  lucid  and  orthodox  confession  of  faith 
in  the  fourth  and  sixth  synods  of  Toledo^. 

In  Italy  itself,  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the 
patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  and  the  bishops  of  Lombardy 
and  Istria,  denied  the  right  of  dominion,  which  was  now 
assumed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  ^. 

The  Waldenses  or  Vallenses,  who  inhabited  a  tract 
of  country  in  Piedmont,  at  this  time  professed  the 
nmplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  acknowledged  not  the 
least  dependence  upon  Rome.  When  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly some  parts  of  Italy,  were  devastated  by  hordes 


CINT. 

vn. 

Wales  uid 

Soodand. 


Spain. 


Italy. 


The  Wal. 
deniei. 


^  See  Concdlia  Spehnamd,  Bede,  Bale,  Fuller,  Uiher,  Forbes,  ftc 
'  See  the  Magdeburg  Divines,  Labbe's  edition  of  the  Councils. 
<  The  inhabitanu  of  Ravenna  contended  that  thej  were  hidependent. 
The  people  of  Milan,  with  other  Lombaida,  leAised  obedifTHie  to  the  decMct 
of  te  bishops  of  Rome,  fhe  ceundl  of  Chalcsdon,  &c  See  on  thia  mtJbjmt 
Owgety  L,  Aiastaaiiia,  Panlus  Diaoonna,  Sigeben,  Bloodiu,  Sigoaius,  Philip 
De  Momay,  and  the  Magdebwf  Diyines. 
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^I?**      ^^  barbarians,  the  Huns  and  Groths,  in  the  fifth  century, 

vast  numbers  oT  the  inhabitants  found  a  safe  retreat  in 

the  mountainous  districts;  in  these  remote  situadoni, 
free  from  foreign  influence,  they  maintained  their  re- 
ligion uncorrupted  by  popish  superstition;  and  here 
they  continued  for  several  centuries,  to  be  the  asserton 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty ''. 
Fnooe.  To   these   noble-minded   men    may    be    added   the 

Church  in  France,  which  long  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  many  celebrated  writers  in  this  age, 
who  taught  a  purer  and  more  uncorrupt  doctrine  than 
prevailed  in  general,  viz.  Isidore  of  Seville,  Csesarius 
of  Aries;  in  Britain,  Cedmonus,  Adhelm,  and  Bede; 
and  from  these  and  other  authors  may  be  extracted 
very  clear  testimonies  on  the  necessity,  sufficiency,  and 
perfection  of  Scripture,  the  necessity  of  grace,  the 
satisfaction  and  merit  of  Christ  alone,  justification  by 
faith  in  the  Gospel,  the  signs  of  a  true  Church,  coni- 
munion  in  both  kinds,  the  nature  of  the  sacraments, 
and  particularly  of  the  Eucharist.  Many  clear  and 
strong  expressions  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  are  found  in  Isidore,  and  the  venerable  Bede. 

VI.     The  Eastern  Antichrist,  or  Rise  of 

Mahometanism. 

The  following  brief  particulars,  respecting  the  rise 
and  spread  of  Mahometanism,  are  derived  with  histo- 
rical fidelity  from  authors  of  acknowledged  credit,  to 
whom  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information  ^ 

Mahometanism  took  its  rise  a.  d.  622,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius.     The  author  was'  one 


7  See  the  Hiitory  of  the  Waldeniei  hj  the  Rev.  J.  Leger,  ftc 
*  See  the  Koran,  Dialogue  of  Abdias  the  Jew,  Paulns  Dboonns, 
Damaaoeans  de  heretUnu,  Theophanei,  Gedrenus,  Zonaias,  Vincent  €f 
Beaavaii,  Ehnadn,  and  the  Eastern  Ghronleies;  among  the  modem, 
Andicaa,  Marmolias,  the  Magdeburg  Divines,  Bibliander,  Sionita,  Foibcs, 
Hottinger,  Hoombeeck,  Thevenot,  Warner,  &c. 
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Mohammed  or  Mahomet,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ma^^ou-*     ^m?' 

fjLeB  or  MwafjLfjLei,  an   Arab,   bom   at   Mecca,   a  very      1- 

flagitious  and  crafty  character.  Originally  he  was  in 
low  circumstances,  and  employed  among  the  herds  of 
camels  which  are  kept  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Igno- 
rant of  letters,  but  of  a  sly  and  wily  disposition,  he 
aimed  at  something  higher  than  his  servile  occupation. 
He  grew  rich  by  marrying  his  mistress.  It  appesLVs 
that  he  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  which,  when  he 
b^an  to  issue  forth  his  revelations,  he  turned  to  good 
account,  by  declaring  that  at  such  times  he  was  in  a 
trance.  He  commenced  his  impositions  upon  mankind 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  a.  d.  609.  There  exist 
among  the  Arabs  innumerable  fables  respecting  his 
race,  birth,  childhood,  riches,  miracles  &c.,  which  cannot 
find  a  place  in  this  work. 

The  times  in  which  Mahomet  lived  afibrded  him 
the  fairest  opportunity  of  spreading  his  imposture. 
Christianity  was  reduced  to  a  miserable  condition  by 
heresies  in  doctrine,  dissensions  in  the  Church,  super- 
stition in  worship,  and  corruption  in  morals ;  Judaism, 
also,  was  every  where  had  in  contempt. 

His  assistants,  beside  Abubeker  and  Othman,  his 
successors,  were  Sergius,  a  Nestorian  monk,  who  had 
been  excommunicated  for  heresy,  and  fled  into  Arabia ; 
John  of  Antioch,  an  Arian ;  Berra  or  Baira,  a  Jacobite ; 
Abdiah  a  Jew,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Abdallah :  each  of 
these,  the  refuse  of  society,  furnished  his  quota  for  the 
production  of  the  pestilential  opinions,  that  were  to  over- 
^read  the  earth. 

Mahomet  first  scattered  the  seeds  of  his  new  religion 
in  Mecca,  the  metropolis  of  Arabia,  his  native  place; 
hence  this  city  is  mud)  venerated  by  the  Arabs  and 
Mahometans.  Here  he  was  greatly  opposed  by  the 
magistrate,  who  ^  was  addicted  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  Koreish,  then  in  repute  among  the  Saracens. 
Mahomet  formerly  belonged  to  this  sect.  He  was  con- 
sidered a  seditious  man,  who  sought  to  subvert  the 
sacred  rites  of  his    country.      When   the  magistrate 
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OBNT.     endeavoured  to  seize  him,  Mahomet  fled  from  Mecca 

1      to  Medina,  distant  about  ten  days'  journey,  and  a  number 

of  his  disciples  attended  him.  This  event  took  place 
on  the  sixteenth  of  July  a.  d.  622 ;  and  from  the  flight 
of  their  prophet,  the  Mahometans  date  their  sera,  and 
call  it  Hegira^ 

It  is  evident  that  Mahometanism  is  a  compound  of 
the  c^pinions  of  Heathens,  Saracens,  Jews,  Gnostics,  and 
Christian  heretics.  Mahomet  himself  was  not.  ignorant 
of  Christianity.  The  fundamental  points  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith  respect  the  prophet  and  the  Koran; 
there  are  also  five  precepts,  which  he  commanded  his 
followers  to  observe  with  great  strictness.  1.  To  be- 
lieve and  worship  one  Grod,  but  not  a  Trinity;  te 
entertain  great  reverence  for  the  name  of  Gk)d,  but  not 
to  use  images  or  pictures.  2.  To  fast  during  the  whole 
ninth  month,  called  Ramadan :  this  fast  was  confined  to 
the  day-time ;  it  was  lawful  to  eat  at  night.  3.  To  pmj 
at  i^pointed  hours  five  times  a  day  toward  Mecca; 
ablution  was  necessary  before  prayer.  4.  To  bestow 
alms  upon  the  poor,  to  the  amount  of  a  fortieth,  and  in 
some  cases,  to  a  tenth  part  of  personal  property.  And 
5th,  once  in  a  man^s  life  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
This  last  precept  many  think  they  have  su£Bciendy 
obeyed  by  sending  some  one  in  their  name. 

Beside  these  precepts  there  may  be  enumoated 
many  ritual  observances,  viz.  fr^uent  and  superstitious 
ablutions,  circumcision  of  children,  abstinence  from  pork» 
and  things  suffocated,  and  from  blood.  Mahomet  tim 
published  various  dogmas,  by  which  he  denied  di» 
principal  points  of  Christianity,  and  asserted  other  re> 
velations  respecting  Grod,  Providence,  Moses,  Cloiflt, 
the  last  judgment,  paradise,  hell,  and  the  state  of  aook 
after  death  ^.  These  particulars  have  been  treated  dP 
by  several  authors,  and  principally  by  Hottinger,  Focbes^ 
and  Warner. 


'  SoOiger,  Galviaius,  Hottinger.  >  See  SiJe*8  Koiu. 
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Innumerable  fables  are  related  by  the  Mahometans     ^^S^' 

about  the  eternity  of  the  Koran.     They  affirm  that  it     . 

was  written  in  heaven,  and  sent  down  to  the  earth  for   TheKonn. 
Mahomet  by  the  angel  Grabriel ;  that  it  is  superior  to 
all  other  writings,  particularly  in  sanctity,  in  efficacy  to 
the  readers,  and  in  the  reward  which  they  receive. 

It  was  written  partly  at  Medina  after  the  flight  of 
Mahomet,  and  partly  at  Mecca,  when  he  had  forcibly 
taken  possession  of  that  place.  This  ofi'spring  of  ^im- 
posture was  sent  abroad  among  the  Arabians  in  parts, 
which  were  afterward  collected  into  one  volume.  The 
Mahometans  entertain  extraordinary  reverence  for  the 
Koran.  Their  eulogies  upoh  it  are  immoderate,  and 
they  consider  it  too  holy  for  Christians  to  use  or  handle. 
The  paraphrases  upon  it  are  veiy  numerous,  and  it  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages.  Salens  E^oran  is 
considered  by  Arabic  scholars  to  be  a  very  fair  trans- 
lation. 

But  in  fact,  the  Koran  is  a  compilation  of  follies  and 
ravings,  absurdities,  lies,  contradictions,  and  additions 
to  our  Biblical  history.  It  must  be  owned  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  is  in  it  a  considerable  mixture  of  truth, 
and  several  passages  are  very  sublime. 

Beside  the  Koran  the  Mahometans  have  a  great 
reverence  for  some  other  books,  viz.  a  Dialogue  of 
Mah<Hnet  with  Abdiah  the  Jew,  containing  a  farrago  of 
nonsense  by  question  and  answer ;  also  the  book  Sonna, 
oontaining  a  history  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Mahomet. 

The  means  by  which  this  impostor  accomplished  the 
propagation  of  his  new  religion  were  well  adapted  to  the  > 

purpose.  The  mixture  of  various  forms  of  worship  and 
rdigious  opinions,  drawn  partly  from  the  ancient 
Kcveishism  and  heathenism,  partly  from  Judaism,  and 
partly  from  the  various  heresies  which  distracted  thcf 
CSuistian  Church,  was  the  manoeuvre  by  which  he 
obtained  the  favour  and  aid  of  Arabians,  Gentiles,  Jews, 
and  Heretics.  The  power  and  terror  of  the  sword  was 
another  principal  cause  of  his  success.  At  first  he  de- 
clared his  religion  to  be  of  a  pasiive  nature,  but  as  soon 
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CENT,     as  he  perceived  his  strength,  he  allowed  his  followers  to 

_; defend  themselves,  and  shortly  after  he  commanded  them 

to  attack  others.  Having  collected  a  multitude  of  rela- 
tives, companions,  and  vagabonds,  he  occupied  Mecca, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  of  Arabia.  His  ambition 
extended  with  his  influence,  and  he  determined  upon 
subduing  the  neighbouring  states.  He  appointed  ge- 
nerals and  sent  forth  large  bodies  of  troops ;  and  shortly 
after,  he  ventured  to  forward  embassies  and  letters  to 
kings  and  princes,  requiring  their  assent  to  his  religion. 
In  this  manner  he  proceeded,  making  daily  augment 
tations  of  power  by  new  victories,  and  turning  oommoD 
and  sometimes  adverse  circumstances  to  his  own  interest. 
At  first  he  granted  liberty  of  conscience  and  toleration 
to  those  whom  he  conquered,  and  this  apparent  lenity 
induced  many  to  adopt  his  religion  spontaneously ;  but 
when  his  armies  began  to  overrun  Asia,  the  conquered 
were  compelled  to  receive-  Islamism  or  death.  The 
permission  of  carnal  pleasures,  of  divorce,  and  polygamy, 
and  the  promise  of  sensual  delights  in  another  world, 
allured  very  many  to  his  party.  Mahomet  himself  took 
fifteen  wives  beside  concubines.  He  proscribed  all  dis- 
putation on  religion  under  capital  punishment.  This 
was  a  powerful  cause  of  the  extension  of  Mahomet- 
anism  ^. 

Nevertheless  schisms  arose  among  the  followers  of 
Mahomet.  They  commenced  at  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  city  of  Medina  in  the  11th  Hegira, 
A.  D.  632,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age. 

A  dispute  immediately  arose  respecting  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  supreme  power.  Mahomet,  having  no 
male  issue,  designed  Ali,  his  son-in-law,  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor; but  his  father-in-law  Abubeker,  together  with 
Omar  and  Othman,  severally  claimed  the  right  of  suc- 
cession for  themselves,  and  were  the  first  Khalifs  before 
Ali.  After  their  decease  new  discords  arose  about 
succession. 


*  Al  Korao,  chap.  v.    Hottinger. 
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Thefle  schisms  continued  to  increase,  and  divided    ^^'['^' 

the  whole  empire.     Some  esteemed  Ali  and  his  posterity      

to  be  the  only  legitimate  successors  of  Mahomet,  others 
held  a  contrary  opinion.  The  Persians,  being  directed 
by  their  Sophi  Ismael,  adhered  to  the  former ;  but  the 
Saracens,  Egyptians,  and  Turks,  were  the  followers  of 
Abubeker  and  Omar.  The  Persians  accounted  the 
sayings  of  Ali  to  be  of  equal  weight  ¥rith  those  of 
Mahomet:  but  the  others  hated  him.  New  schisms 
also  arose,  notwithstanding  the  penalty  of  death,  respect- 
ing the  interpretation  and  origin  of  die  Koran,  prayers, 
fiistings,  ablutions,  covering  the  head,  &c.  The  number 
of  sects  among  the  Mahometans  is  reckoned  about 
seventy-two,  but  they  all  take  the  common  name  of 
Mussulmans  ^. 

VIL     Heresies. 

The  heresies  of  the  last  age  still  continued  to  afflict 

*  the  Church  at  the  present   time.      The  Arians  among 

the  Lombards,  the  Pelagians  in  Britain  and  elsewhere, 

the    Nestorians,     Severites,    Jacobites,    Acephali,    and 

Agnoetee  in  the  East^. 

A  new  heresy,  derived  from  the  Eutychian  error.  The  Mo- 
sprang  up  in  this  century ;  it  was  called  the  schism  of 
the  Monothelites,  and  was  the  cause  of  many  divisions 
and  contests  ^.  The  authors  of  it  were  Cyrus,  bishop  of 
Phasis,  afterward  of  Alexandria;  Sergius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  with  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and  Peter,  his 
successors.  The  period  of  its  rise  was  about  a.  d.  630, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius ;  but  it  had  pro- 
bably been  latent  among  the  Monophysites  before  that 
time. 

The  principal  dogma  of  this  schism  was,  that  there 
was  only  one  operating  will  in  Christ ;  the  Word  willing 
and  operating  by  himself:  but  in  reality,  they  asserted  • 


'  Hottinger  in  HitU  Orkniali,    Mumoliui. 

*  Nicephorus  and  the  Byiantine  Historians. 

^  See  Volumina  Condliorum,  Paulus  Diaconus,  Cedrenus,  Zonarte. 
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against  the  Eutychians,  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
though  they  held  but  one,  and  neutralized  the  operation 
of  Christ's  human  nature. 

The  origin  of  this  dogma  is  ascribed  to  a  conference 
which  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  when  returning  from  the 
Persian  war.  held  with  one  Athanasius,  a  Neslorian. 
either  at  Edessa  or  Hierapolis  in  Syria,  Wlien  the 
Emperor  promised  him  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 
he  would  receive  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalced< 
an  objection  was  started  about  the  one  only  will  and 
operation  in  Christ.  Cyrus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
being  consulted  upon  this  point,  together  with  Sergius  of 
Constantinople,  they  asserted  that  there  was  only  one 
will  and  one  operation  in  Christ.  To  this  dedaioB 
HeracIiuB  gave  his  consent,  and  it  was  confirmed  b)' 
a  council  at  Alexandria  a.  d.  633*- 

This  heresy  was  abetted  not  only  by  Heraclius  the 
Emperor,  but  also  by  Honorius,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  gave  his  assent  to  the  determinations  of  the  pa- 
triarchs  Sergius  and  Cyrus.  By  the  zeal  of  Sergius  snd 
the  influence  of  Heraclius,  an  exposition  of  faith  was 
promulgated,  in  which  the  Monothelite  heresy  was  con- 
tained. It  received  much  support  from  persons  of  high 
rank. 

Opponents  to  this  heresy,  however,  very  soon  after- 
ward appeared :  Eleeraosynarius,  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, Sophronius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  John  IV., 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  last  called  a  council  at  Rome,  and 
condemned  the  exposition  of  faith  which  had  been  pulj- 
lished ;  and  when  the  Emperor  Constans,  grandson  of 
Heraclius,  by  the  persuasion  of  Paul  of  Constantinople. 
continued  to  support  the  heresy,  the  successor  of  John 
continued  to  oppose  it.  Martin,  the  next  bishop  of 
Rome,  condemned  it  also  in  a  synod,  but  he  was  soon 
after  ordered    to   Constantinople,   from  whence   he  »» 

bed :  he  died  in  exile,  and  was  placed  in  the  cata- 
logue of  saints.  At  length  the  heresy  was  condeinnciJ 
in  the  sixth  general  council. 
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VIII.     Councils.  

Two  general  councils  were  held  during  this  century.    ?El!L?*^ 
The  first  was  called  the  sixth  cecumenical  council,  and  ooaodl. 
the  third  convoked  at   Constantinople:   the  other  was 
commonly  denominated  Quini-sextum. 

The  former  was  convoked  a.  d.  680,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Pogonatus.  It  was  assembled  in  the  month 
of  November,  and  continued  its  sittings  to  the  September 
following.  It  was  called  by  the  command  of  Constan- 
tine, as  the  members  confess  in  the  acts  of  the  synod. 
Agatho,  bishop  of  Rome,  aeat  his  legates  to  Constan- 
tinople with  an  epistle. 

The  members  of  this  council  assembled  in  a  part  of 
the  palace  at  Constantinople  called  TruUus :  there  were 
about  289  bishops  present;  the  Emperor  presided  at 
the  council,  and  confirmed  the  acts  which  were  passed. 

The  decrees  were  as  follow.  1.  The  five  former 
councils  were  approved ;  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites 
was  condemned,  and  two  wills  asserted  to  be  in  Christ, 
equal  in  number  with  his  two  natures.  Honorius,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  with  the  other  Monothelites,  Sergius, 
Pyrrhus,  Paul,  Peter,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  and  Maca- 
rius  of  Antioch,  &c.  were  anathanatized.  A  sentence  of 
deposition  was  passed  upon  Macarius.  This  anathema 
upon  Honorius,  the  pope  or  bishc^  of  Rome,  by  name, 
was  confirmed  not  only  by  the  synod  of  Quini-sextum, 
by  the  second  Nicene  council,  by  the  Emperors,  Con- 
stantine, Justinian,  &c.,  but  also  by  the  successors 
of  Honorius  in  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  following  list  records  the  names  of  the  popes 
who  confirmed  the  anathema  upon  Pope  Honorius. 

Leo  II.,  the  successor  of  Agatho,  in  letters  to  the 
Emperor  Constantine. 

Benedict  II.,  successor  of  Leo,  confirmed  the  decree 
of  Leo. 

John  v.,  who  was  one  of  the  legates  of  Agatho  in 
the  sixth  council. 
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Conon,  the  successor  of  John,  confirmed  the  acts  of 
this  council. 

Adrian  I.,  Adrian  II.,  John  VIII.,  John  IX., 
all  confirmed  the  sixth  council,  the  Quini-sextum,  the 
second  Nicene  council,  and  especially  the  anathema 
upon  Pope  Honorius.  Let  the  reader  behold  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  infallibility  of  the  pontificate  and  its 
councils  ^ ! 

The  next  general  council,  which  is  so  called  in  the 
oration  of  the  membars  to  Justinian  the  Emperor,  in  its 
acts,  and  by  the  confirmation  of  the  second  Nicene  sjrndd, 
generally  received  the  name  of  Quini-sextum.  Thii 
name  was  given  to  it,  because  it  was  convoked  as  a 
supplement  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils,  in  which  no 
ecclesiastical  canons  were  decreed  respecting  the  regi- 
men, discipline,  rites,  and  morals  of  the  clergy. 

It  is  called  by  the  Greeks  the  sixth  Trullan  council^ 
from  the  place  of  meeting,  and  is  esteemed  by  them  a 
continuation  of  the  former  synod.  It  was  assembled 
A.  D.  691  or  692,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  II.,  when 
Sergius  was  bishop  of  Rome,  Paul  of  Constantinople^ 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  Greorge  of  Antioch,  and  Anastashis 
of  Jerusalem.  The  councU  assembled  at  Constantinople 
in  a  part  of  the  palace  called  Trullus. 

The  sanction  of  this  council  was  given  to  102 
canons :  among  these  are  many  contrary  to  the  discipline, 
practice,  and  authority  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  is 
more  than  once  distinctly  pointed  out  by  name.  Several 
decrees  are  directly  levelled  against  its  customs,  far 
instance,  the  55th  canon  respecting  the  fast  on  the 
sabbath.  '  The  Ist,  11th,  13th,  19th,  36th,  38tb,  65th,. 
and  82nd  canons,  are  worthy  of  regard. 

This  council  was  subscribed  to,  and  approved  by  the 
legates  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  who  appeared  for  Sergius 
the  bishop  and   the  Roman   ecclesiastics;   but   Sergius 


7  Candid  Roman  Catholics  contend  against  Baronius,  Binius,  and  other 
servile  adherents  to  the  dogma  of  a  divine  infallibility  in  their  Church,  that 
Honorius  was  justly  condemned,  because  he  favoured  a  rising  heresy. 
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refused  to  acknowledge  the  canons  on  account  of  the      ^^^' 

above-mentioned  articles,   which   were  contrary   to  his      i- 

practice.  It  was  afterward  approved  by  the  second 
Nicene  council,  by  John,  by  Adrian,  and  other  bishops 
of  Rome ;  and  its  canons  are  much  eulogized,  excepting 
where  it  appears  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  the 
papacy. 

A  stronger  instance  of  prejudice  seldom  appears 
than  is  manifested  by  Binius,  Baronius,  Leo  AUatius, 
and  other  adulators  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  this 
affair ;  some  of  whom  venture  to  call  this  a  pretended 
council. 

Many  national   and   provincial   councils  were  held    Nationtl 
m  this  age,  at  Constantinople,  at  Jerusalem,  in  Africa,   Tindal 
Rome,  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  *.     From  several   <»«*"**=^ 
of  these  proceeded  not  a  few  acts  and  statutes,  which 
were  unfavourable  to  the  growing  power  and  corruption 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.     In  the  Roman  synods,  canons 
were   passed   against    Pope    Honorius:    in   the   British 
synods,   collected   by    Spelman,   resolutions  were   made 
against  the  innovations  of  the  Romish  Church.     In  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  declared  to  be  lawful.     In  France,  Agrestinus,  a 
monk,   boldly   resisted    some   superstitions   which   were 
spread  abroad  by  Columbanus  and  his  companions.     It 
were  easy  to  produce  many  more  specimens  of  oppositions 
to  the  increasing  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  synods,  comparatively 
speaking,  was  engaged  on  the  important  subject  of 
doctrine.  These  assembled  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa. 
They  published  confessions  of  faith,  creeds,  &c.  Several 
decrees  were  directed  against  the  Monothelites  and  other 
heretics ;  some  were  upon  clerical  and  monkish  discipline 
and  ceremonies;  and  not  a  few  censures  were  directed 
against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  libertinism  of  the 
bishops,  after  the  law  forbidding  marriage  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Church. 

I  — — — ...  •      m  I 

•  Tomi  ConcilkNram.    Magdebufg  dlriDes. 


CENT. 
VII. 
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IX.  The.  Commencement  of  the  Schism  bstwekh 
THE  Romish  or  Westeen  and  the  Obiental 
Church. 

The  cause  of  the  separation  which  took  place  be- 
tween these  two  great  Churches,  is  comprised  in  the 
following  particulars.  The  pride  of  the  prelates  of 
Rome,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  and  au- 
thority of  universal  bishops,  contrary  to  the  canons,  in 
defiance  of  the  rights  of  the  patriarchs,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  ancient  custom.  This  presumption  excited 
great  animosity.  The  bishops  of  Constantinople  would 
remit  nothing  of  their  rights  and  dignity,  and  having 
been  declared,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  equal  in  rank 
with  the  bishops  of  Rome,  they  resisted  with  great  spirit 
every  novelty  and  encroachment.  The  controversy  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  began  to  be  occasion- 
ally yet  moderately  agitated  in  this  century.  The  coun- 
cil of  Toledo,  a.  d.  653,  added  the  words  "  Filioque"* 
and  from  the  Son,  to  the  Nicene  creed  ^.  This  decisive 
act  engendered  strife,  and  was  the  cause  of  continual 
disputations  between  the  Latins  and  Greeks.  This  con- 
troversy, however,  did  not  break  forth  very  seriously 
until  the  ninth  century :  some  time  after,  it  subsided, 
and  was  again  renewed  with  still  greater  animosity  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  Greek  Church  denied  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Son. 

Another  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  two  patri- 
archal Churches  is  found  in  the  canons  of  the  coimdl 
of  Quini-sextum,  which  condemned,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  many  practices  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  (te 
this  account  the  council  was  reprobated  by  Pope  Seigius. 
Baronius  confesses  that  the  TruUan  Fathers  were  the 
cause  of  a  long  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins.     He  asserts,  but  upon  no  good  foundation^  thft 


»  '« I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  tnd  giver  of  life,  who  pn^ 
ccedeth  from  the  Father  aitd  the  Son.** 
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these  canons  were  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  be  **2SJ*'' 
confinned  by  pontifical  authority  ;  but  the  true  state  of  - 
the  case  is,  that  although  they  might  be  sent  to  him, 
the  purpose  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  sub- 
scribe to  them.  Many  other  particulars  Baronius  re^ 
lates,  which  are  not  deserving  of  any  credit;  and  his 
credulity  is  not  a  little  remarkable  where  he  affirms 
that  a  divine  judgment  overtook  Justinian  for  his  ccm- 
tumacy  toward  the  Roman  see^. 

Another  cause  of  dissention  was  a  hot  controversy 
respecting  images,  which  happened  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, and  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  bad  feeling  and 
hostility  between  the  two  Churches. 

X.    Ecclesiastical  Wbitees. 

This  age  did  not  produce  any  good  writers.  The  Vf.^^^^ 
cause  of  this  dearth  of  literature,  may  be  traced  to  the  tmc^ 
calamities  in  the  East  by  the  Saracens,  to  the  heresy  of 
the  Monothelites,  to  the  daily  increasing  mystery  of 
iniquity,  the  superstitions  of  the  Western  Church, 
the  luxury  of  the  clergy,  the  ambition  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  indolence  of  the  monks ;  these  evils  had  a  very 
unfavourable  influence  upon  intellect  during  the  seventli 
century. 

>  The  leader  of  ecdensstical  hiitorj  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  four 
palziaicht,  vis.  of  Rome,  Ckmstantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  were 
DM  dependent  upon  each  other,  although  they  obaenred  etiquette  and  prece- 
dence: he  will  likewise  haye  noticed,  that  they  endeayoured  to  preserve  a 
onity  of  doctrine  and  opinion.  To  effect  this  object,  the  canons  and  rules 
framed  in  one  patriarchate  were  frequently  sent  to  other  patriarchates,  or  the 
latter  had  representatives  in  the  synod,  in  order  to  preserve  the  truth  c/f  the 
Gospel  and  broAedy  concord.  Moreover,  if  one  patriarch  fUl  into  hensy, 
snotber,  or  all  the  others,  assembled  a  council,  condemned,  anathematised,  or 
depoMd  him,  according  to  circumstances.  This  act  of  authority  was  not 
psculiar  to  the  bishop  of  Rome:  it  was  done  fkequently  by  the  bishops  of 
Gonatantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antiodli.  To  send  the  canons  cf  a  tynod  to 
fiome  for  the  subscription  of  the  Wahop,  implied  no  snlmdssioD :  it  it  sfmffcr 
la  the  act  of  several  independent  princes  who  tend  a  mutual  agwettant'to 
anodier  prince,  for  his  concurrence  and  union  with  them,  upon  aent  object 
which  ooocems  all  theii  kingdoms. 
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^^^'  The  fioBowiiig  are  the  most  eelefarated  writers  of  the 


Wfiim. 


East.  Anastasius  of  Nice.  Theopfajlaci  of  Simocatta, 
one  of  the  B jzantme  historiaiis,  whose  hktorr  oommeiioet 
with  the  reign  of  Maurice.  John  Philoponas.  The 
author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chronide,  supposed  to  be 
George,  afterward  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Leonthn, 
bishc^  in  Cyprus,  who  wrote  against  the  Jews.  Sopfaio- 
nius,  bidiop  of  Jerusalem,  some  of  whose  epistles  are 
stQl  extant.  Antiochus  of  Saba  in  Palestine,  who  wrote 
homilies.  George  Pisides.  Maximus  Confessor,  an  abbot 
in  the  reign  of  Constans,  and  a  staunch  defender  cf 
orthodoxy  against  the  Monothelites.  There  were  vo 
others  of  any  note. 

In  the  West  there  were  a  few  of  honourable  name. 
Eligius  of  Limc^es.  Isidore  of  Seville,  a  disciple  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Heradius.  He 
was  a  man  of  extensive  literature,  great  historical  reseaidi, 
and  wrote  many  criticisms  on  the  Scriptures;  and,  to 
crown  his  character,  he  was  of  unblemished  mcnrals.  To 
him  is  falsely  ascribed  a  collection  <^  decretal  letters, 
forged  in  later  times  '.  There  were  many  authors  who 
wrote  poems,  lives  of  saints  and  monks,  and  marvdloof 
accounts  of  relics,  &c.,  as  Columbanus  and  others,  whose 
names  must  be  omitted  '. 

The  name  of  the  venerable  Bede  deserves  to  be  had 
in  remembrance.  He  was  an  honour  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  he  lived  in  unhappy  times.  He  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  history,  commentaries,  martyrology, 
and  other  voluminous  writings.  He  was  bom  a.  d.  ffj/Sj 
and  died,  probably,  in  735  ^. 


'  Ikdefom us  wrote  the  life  of  Isidore,  and  memoin  of  odier  hirtwrinJ 

writers.    He,  also,  was  a  man  worthy  of  better  times. 

'  The  leader  is  referred  to  Blondd,  the  Magdeburg  dlTines,  and  BaioofaiSi 
*  Bede  was  a  man  of  uncommon  diligence  and  piety,  the  wonder  of  dit  aft 

in  which  he  lived,  and  certainly  the  father  of  English  ecclesiastical  hinoiy. 

His  works  were  written  in  Latin.    Scrersl  editions  of  his  works  have  htm 

published  at  Paris,  at  Basil,  and  Ckdogne.    He  was  born  at  Wtanooalk  ki 

the  county  of  Duiiuun. 
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XI.     Increase  of  Monkish  Superstition. 

This  age  was  more  prolific  in  the  production  of  9^^^' 
monks  and  monasteries  than  the  foregoing.  The  latter 
were  erected  in  great  numbers  in  Italy,  France,  Britain, 
Grermany,  and,-  indeed,  throughout  all  Europe;  they 
seemed  almost  to  cover  the  face  of  the  country.  This 
augmentation  of  religious  houses  was  caused  by 
the  liberality  of  kings,  princes,  and  wealthy  persons 
toward  the  monks,  by  the  general  admiration  of  an 
austere  life,  by  the  enticements  of  ease  and  sloth,  and 
by  the  zeal  of  celebrated  monks  in  propagating  their 
<H:der;  these  were  Maurus,  Columbimus,  and  Gallus 
in  France ;  Placidus  in  Sicily ;  Grregory  I.,  Augustine, 
and  Mellitus  in  England ;  Gallus  in  Switzerland ;  and 
Boniface  in  Germany.  These  men  spared  no  exertion 
to  render  monachism  popular,  and  they  succeeded.  Even 
kings  and  nobles,  in  England,  Spain,  Burgundy,  &c., 
exchanged  their  crowns  and  insignia  for  the  cowl  and 
tonsure,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  monastic  fra- 
ternity :  and  women  of  rank  abandoned  their  domestic 
duties  for  the  inactivity  of  the  cloister  ^  ^. 

The  most  celebrated  order  was  that  of  Columba, 
or  Columbanus^,  an  Irishman,  who  was  the  founder 
of  many  monasteries  regulated  by  the  same  rule  in  Italy, 


^  Bcde,  Paulus  Diaconus,  Sabdlinus,  and  Sigebert. 
*  Erery  beautiful  situation,  pleasant  solitude,  fruitful  soU,  fine  fishery, 
or  delightful   water,    was  immediately  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 


'  There  was  another  Columbanus  or  Columba,  a  Briton,  who  died  about 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  the  friend  of  Kentigemus,  bishop  of 
Glastonbury,  who  died  aged  185  years  and  in  the  145th  of  his  bishoprick. 
He  was  the  founder  of  an  abbey  whidi  was  built  at  Glastonbury,  and  became 
one  of  the  richest  in  England.  The  abbot  lived  in  regal  splendour,  with  an 
inooDie  of  about  £40,000  per  annum.  He  had  the  title  of  Lord,  and  sat 
among  the  barons  in  parliament.  This  abbey  existed  about  000  years,  and 
waa  second  only  to  Westminster.  The  last  abbot  was  hanged  over  his  own 
gateway  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  because  he  refused  to  sunvnder  the  property 
of  the  abbey. 
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^y^^'      France,  Grermany,  and  Switzerland.    He  was  the  disciple 

of  Comgallus,  and  the  master  of  Grallus.     He  died  a.  d. 

615  ». 

Gallus,  abovementioned,  was  one  of  his  most  cele- 
brated disciples.  He  travelled  into  Grermany,  and 
thence  into  the  solitudes  of  Switzerland,  where,  with 
some  companions,  he  built  an  abbey  a.  d.  630.  Hii 
order  increased  very  rapidly  and  widely.  Another 
order  was  framed  by  John  Grerundinensis  a  bishop 
in  Lusitania,  which  was  confirmed  by  Boniface  IV., 
bishop  of  Rome^. 

Some  few  monasteries  were  as  yet  regulated  accoid- 
ing  to  their  primary  institution,  and  esteemed  nurseries 
of  the  arts,  repositories  of  letters,  and,  in  appearance 
at  least,  the  abodes  of  chastity,  frugality,  and  concord. 
The  employments  of  the  monks  were  stated  to  be  the 
study  of  divinity  and  devotion.  It  is  not,  ther^ore,  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  monks  in  general  should  obtain 
a  reputation  for  literature,  and  by  the  external  appear* 
ance  of  virtue  and  austerity,  impose  upon  great  multi- 
tude. 

Isidore  describes  the  scrupulous  custom  oi  the 
tonsure  or  shaving  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  other 
monastic  rites,  which  however,  in  many  particulars, 
differed  from  those  which  were  afterward  adopted  in 
the  Romish  Church. 

XII.     Miscellaneous  Events. 

We  must  pass  over,  as  unworthy  of  historic  recard, 
the  legends,  appearances,  miracles,  portents,  miraculous 
signs  for  establishing  the  credit  of  relics,  the  pains  felt 
by  souls  in  purgatory  and  communicated  to  the  livings 
the  masses  for  the  dead,  the  revelations,  and  intercessions 


'  Uaher  ex  Bede.    Hotpinian. 

*  Numenmi  religious  houses  tnce  their  origin  to  acts  of  supentitioai^ 
piety  in  this  century :  some  of  them  rose  to  great  splendour  and  little  ahflft 
of  kingly  power.    Those  of  an  mferior  kind  were  almost  innumerahle. 
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of  the  saints,  &c. ;  with  such  unimportant  relations,  many      ' 
authors  of  this  century  have  filled  their  histories'. 

But  as  a  point  more  deserving  of  notice,  we  shall 
record  the  change,  made  at  this  time,  in  the  election 
of  the  popes  or  hishops  of  Rome.  The  Emperors  of 
the  East,  in  the  person  of  Constantine  V.,  resigned 
in  favour  of  pope  Agatho  and  afterward  of  Benedict  II., 
the  right  to  a  certain  tribute  or  tax,  which  the  Emperors 
had  hitherto  received  for  confirming  the  election  of  a 
pope,  together  with  several  other  rights  thereto  annexed*. 
Succeeding  Emperors  did  not  easily  acquiesce,  but  the 
popes  fiercely  contended  with  them,  in  order  to  become 
independent.  This  is  an  important  fact.  The  expres- 
sion of  Baroniiis,  upon  this  subject,  is  somewhat  amusing, 
he  observes,  that  "  the  Roman  Church  was  now  restored 
to  its  pristine  liberty." 

The  success  of  the  Saracens  and  followers  of  Islom- 
ism  was  truly  astonishing,  during  the  whole  of  this 
century,  ai^er  the  death  of  Mahomet.  Disciples  of  the 
new  reli^on  multiplied  on  every  side,  and  under  the 
command  of  Abdalmelech,  they  obtained  possession  of 
Arabia,  Africa  as  far  aa  the  Atlantic  ocean,  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Armenia.  Constantinople  itself  was  several 
times  strtutly  besieged  by  them,  but  not  taken '. 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  superstition  and  ignorance 
of  this  age,  may  be  adduced  the  violent  contentions, 
controversies,  and  traditions  of  the  clergy  respecting  the 
tonsure,  or  the  shaving  of  the  head.  In  the  Spanish 
Churches,  the  subject  was  seriously  discussed  at  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo.  It  formed  a  part  of  the 
business  of  the  British  synods,  and  of  other  coimcils 
in  different  parts  of  Christendom.  The  members  of  the 
Latin  or  Romish  Church  were  distinguished  by  the 
tonsure  of  Peter  ;  those  of  the  East  adopted  the  tonsure 

<  DUIogiuB  of  OngOTj,  Sigtbvn't  Chniatck,  P*ulus  Divonus  In  JJii- 
(orU  LontSariarMTii,  Vincentius  in  Speculo,  Btroniui,  U'oUiui  i«  Mtmara. 
MMu. 

■  *  Set  Onuphriui  ...  Vm  Pelagii  II. 

H  ^   liCUDcJiivii  Hii^ioriK.  MjvntolhiTi,  ftr- 
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^v?L '     ^  ^*"^ '  *°^  ^^  ®^  ^'^^^  joined  in  traducing  the  Irish 

clergy,  by  giving  them  the  reproachful  appellation  of. 

"  the  tonsure  of  Simon  Magus*/'*  The  monks  of  the 
several  orders  were  required  to  make  a  vow  of  obedienoe, 
and  to  adopt  the  tonsure,  but  they  were  not  required 
to  make  vows  of  real  poverty,  and  chastity. 

To  this  age  is  referred  by  some  writers  the  foundii^ 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  about  a.  d.  637>  when 
Sigebert  was  king  of  the  East-Angles.       Bede   makes 
mention  of  this  school*. 
The  Jews.  The  Jews   still   continued   to  be   tumultuous  aod 

oppressive  to  the  Christians  in  Antioch  and  Palestine,, 
where  they  were  numerous.  It  appears  that  Heraclius, 
the  Emperor,  was  guilty  of  a  base  action  toward  that 
people.  He  promised  upon  oath  to  afford  protection 
and  security  to  those  in  Jerusalem;  but  a  short  time 
after,  at  the  instance  of  some  bishops,  and  the  offer  of 
absolution  from  the  crime  of  perjury,  which  he  thereby 
committed,  he  gave  them  up  to  the  vindictive  fury  of 
the  Christians,  and  great  numbers  were  killed.  From, 
this  incident,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  it 
appears  that  the  Christians  always  retaliated,  and  with 


*  In  this  century  commenced  the  reign  of  ignorance,  which  enslayed  all  the 
nations  of  Europe '  until  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  In  history  this  period 
of  time  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  ^^  the  dark  ages.**  The  cuisct 
of  this  eclipse  of  literature,  knowledge,  and  intellect,  have  been  enumerated,  k 
the  increase  of  superstition  and  monachism.  Some  writers  are  pleased  to  be- 
stow no  small  meed  of  praise  upon  monasteries,  because  they  were  tepodtocki 
and  asylums  of  literature.  The  fact  is,  that  neither  the  monks  nor  the  BomUi 
dezgy  deserve  such  praise.  It  is  true,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  kiflihf 
of  the  times  was  possessed  by  them,  but  they  were  monopolists  and  qa( 
stewards.  They  confined  knowledge  within  their  stony  walls  and  did  nM 
difiiise  it  abroad,  as  they  ought  to  have  done ;  the  state  of  Christendom  during 
several  hundred  yean,  is  an  ample  proof,  that  the  monks  and  Romlah  dag^ 
with  the  Pope  at  their  head  were  unworthy  guardians  of  the  sacved  treMOB^ 
Those  monasteries  most  celebrated  for  learning  were,  generally  speaking,  only 
dark  lanterns,  and  exhibited  not  a  single  beam  of  light  beyond  their  own  nanow 
and  iron-bound  precincts. 

^  Bede  Hist  iii.  18.  For  the  various  opinions  respecting  the  period  la 
whidi  this  University  was  founded,  see  John  Caius  de  AntiqnUate  CanUArt-^ 
ffiensu  Academue. 
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great   severity,  upon  these  poor  and  unhappy  people.      CENT. 
Some  writers  affirm,  that  the  Jews  in  Spain  joined  the      __^ 
followers  of  Mahomet,  and  on  that  account  were  after- 
ward compelled  to  embrace  the  Christian  Faith. 

Many  other  particulars,  events,  and  interesting 
circumstances  might  be  related,  but  they  would  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  this  compendium  beyond  its  designed 
limits. 


END  OF  THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY. 


THE    EIGHTH    CENTURY. 


Tiberius  Absimarus  was  now  Emperor  of  the  East,       ^- p* 
Sergius  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Abdalmelech,  Khalif 
of  the  Saracens. 


I.     State  of  the  Church. 

The  condition  of  the  Church  was  everywhere  truly 
deplorable.     The  following  were  the  principal  causes. 

1.  The  stupendous  progress  and  success  of  the 
Saracens,  who  had  already  occupied  the  greatest  part 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  seat  of  their  empire  was 
as  yet  at  Damascus,  which  was  a  most  advantageous 
situation  for  their  ambitious  views.  In  this  city,  and 
in  the  surrounding  country,  they  very  grievously  op- 
pressed the  Christians.  Growing  more  powerful,  they 
broke  into  Thrace,  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
and  succeeded  in  imposing  a  yoke  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  several  of  those  countries. 

2.  The  domination  of  the  Lombards,  who  had  left 
Pannonia,  under  the  command  of  Cunipert,  and  settled 
in  the  north  of  Italy.     They  were  for  a  time  a  power- 

C  c 
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^J^7'      ful  means  of  repressing  and  coercing  the  papal  tjtannj  *. 

1  And  it  may  be  added,  that  other  barbarians,  the  Bulga- 
rians, the  Huns,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Venedi,  and  othen, 
had  spread  themselves,  by  this  time,  over  the  richest 
provinces  of  Europe. 

3.  The  tedious  and  violent  contests  between  the 
Latins  and  the  Greeks,  which  were  now  augmented  by 
a  dispute  upon  image-worship,  produced  much  dis- 
traction in  the  Church. 

4.  The  daily  increasing  power  and  usurpation 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  which  at  length  extended  over 
almost  all  the  West,  the  kingdom  of  Spain  excepted 
This  lamentable  event  multiplied  the  most  insipid  tra- 
ditions and  schismatical  opinions,  by  which  both  kings 
and  people  were  deluded;  these  things  added  not  a 
little  to  the  misery  of  the  age. 

5.  The  libertinism,  concubinage,  simony,  avarioe^ 
luxury,  and  general  corruption  of  the  clergy,  increased 
the  troubles  of  the  times ;  a  proof  of  these  deplorable 
circumstances  may  be  seen  in  the  acts  of  the  councils 
of  this  period,  and  in  the  historical  writers,  Baronius 
excepted,  whose  dissimulation  is  most  palpable  in  evefy 
thing  that  regards  the  Romish  clergy  and  the  super- 
stition of  the  monks. 

II.     Propagation  of  Christianity. 

In  the  East,  and  in  Africa,  the  Christian  faith 
was  for  the  most  part  exterminated  by  the  Saracens: 
but  it  obtained  a  more  prosperous  lot  in  the  West, 
where  it  very  sensibly  extended,  yet  not  without  a  greit 
mixture  of  superstition,  and  under  the  burden  of  the 
papal  yoke.  The  name  of  Christian,  but  with  mdy 
a  small  portion  of  Christianity,  was  diffused  among  the 
Thuringians,  Franks,  Westphalians,  Saxons,  Hessians, 
Bavarians,  Hungarians,  Sclavonians,  Frieslanders,  &c.^. 

*  History  of  the  Franks,  History  of  the  Lombards,  Sigonius. 
^  Krants. 
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One  of  the  principal  instruments  of  their  conversion  ^S^' 
was  Winfrid,  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  afterward  called  ,.,.  '., 
Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans.  He  was  the 
first  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  a  martjrr.  Of  the 
visions,  miracles,  raising  the  dead,  and  other  actions 
performed  by  Winfrid,  Baronius  has  given  many  insipid 
accounts.  But  after  making  every  due  allowance  for 
the  credulity  of  the  times,  it  is  still  certain,  that  Win- 
frid was  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  of 
bringing  about  many  conversions,  and  he  waa  the  parent 
of  many  Churches  in  Germany,  and  many  bishopricks, 
viz.,  Mentz,  Saltzburg,  Friesland,  &c.,  and  the  monas- 
tery of  Umbria  or  Fulda ;  but  that  he  was  the  parent  of 
many  superstitions  in  those  Churches,  and  that  he  put 
them  under  the  papal  yoke  is  no  less  evident :  that  he 
approved  of  ignorance  and  trifling  is  apparent,  in  the 
ally  questions  which  he  proposed  to  the  Popes  Gre- 
gory II.  and  Zachary,  to  which  they  gave  no  less  futile 
answers:  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  in  his  disputation 
with  Virgilius,  he  condemned  him  as  a  blasphemer  for 
having  asserted  the  existence  of  the  Antipodes.  Yet 
no  small  part  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius  is  filled  with 
the  actions  and  praises  of  this  well-meaning,  but  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced  man. 

Another  instrument  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  it  was  then  taught,  was  Charles 
the  Great  (Charlemagne)  king  of  the  Franks,  who,  after 
a  war  of  thirty  years,  having  subdued  the  Saxons,  then 
turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  conversion  of  his  new 
subjects.  He  built  many  Churches,  and  established 
several  bishopricks ;  he  endeavoured  to  promote  learning 
by  establishing  schools,  &c. ;  and  by  great  zeal  and 
perseverance,  he  extended  the  Christian  religion  among 
the  Huns,  the  Hungarians,  and  Sclavonians  ^  ^ 


*  Kzmnts,  Sigebert,  Eginhard. 

*  Chvleiiuigne  endeafound  to  the  otmott  of  hit  power  to  iMlote  diidpiint 
la  dit  mooMteriec  and  among  liie  dagf :  for  tliia  pupoie  he  ooofoked  many 
•jBoda,  iaaned  many  institutioiia,  and  aatabliahed  icfaooli.     He  abo  took  Mme 

C  C  2  paint 
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III. 


DOCTRIKE. 


The  primary  truths  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith  doubtless  remained  uninjured  by  the 
surrounding  superstition.  The  truth  was  buried  be- 
neath accumulated  rubbish.  This  fact  may  be  eaal; 
kncm-n,  because  the  former  symbols  of  faith,  made  in 
the  general  Councils,  were  reverenced  and  observed. 
From  the  various  confessions  of  faith  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  John  Damascenus,  Ta- 
rasius  of  Constantinople,  Basil  of  Ancyra,  Paulinus  of 
Aquileia,  and  Alcuin  the  ornament  and  honour  of 
England,  we  learn  the  doctrines  which  were  then  heU 
by  serious  and  intelligent  persons.  The  same  fact  maj 
be  perceived  in  the  approbation  of  the  fundament^ 
doctrines  in  the  second  Nicene  Council,  and  in  varioui 
synods,  assembled  by  Charlemagne  at  Francfort,  AiIb. 
and  other  places. 

Nevertheless  the  doctrines  popularly  taught  were 
blended  with  many  Romish  and  antichristian  errors^ 
the  following  particulars  constituted  the  sum  awi 
almost  the  substance  of  the  religion  which  was  spread 
among  the  people.  The  supremacy  of  the  I'ope  or 
bishop  of  Rome ;  to  this  point  tended  all  the  designs  ot 
the  bishops  who  Med  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  »11 
their  adherents.  Baronius  affords  a  fair  example)  tct 
he  makes  the  Pope's  supremacy  the  drift  and  object  of 
his  annals.  The  doctrine  which  is  now  preached  in  thf 
Uomish  Church,  viz.,  the  worship  of  images,  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  the  pains  of  purgatory,  prayers  and 
masses  for  the  dead,  the  virtue  and  worship  of  relict, 
the  necessity  of  celibacy,  the  merit  of  monachism,  eib- 
stoning  from  flesh,  and  confession  to  the  priest, — these 
points  were  inculcated  with  great  earnestness,   so  that 


puriff  ihemodeof  wanbip,aj)d  thedocUineilliei  taught, ftcdt niliu 
Dadidoni,   siipETstiuoii,   am\   idoIaCrf.      S«  hu  book   upga  DUf 
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Itthe  people  were  wholly  absorbed  in  them,  and  the  key 
I  trf  knowledge  was  taken  away  by  the  clergy,  in  order 
■  that  they  might  domineer  over  the  flocks,  which  they 
"Were  bound  to  feed  with  wholesome  doctrine.  Hejice 
tile  public  service  of  Almighty  God  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  mass,  consecrations,  oblations,  prayers 
to  images,  pictures,  and  saints,  the  observance  of 
Aasts,  &c. ' 

W  There  were  likewise  in  this  age  some  additions 
'Uluide  to  former  superstitions,  viz.  solitary  or  private 
niasses,  when  the  priest  communicated  alone,  &c.  Some 
councils  called  by  Charlemagne  and  Louis  I.  opposed 
this  practice,  which  was  stopped  for  a  time.  The 
religious  veneration  for  pictures  and  images  in  Thurches 
was  sanctioned  by  law,  at  the  urgent  intreaty  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  New  laws  were  likewise  framed  on 
abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  such  as  jackdaws, 
hares,  horse-flesh,  &c.,  and  penance  was  enjoined  in 
cases  of  delinquency  ^. 

New  pilgrimages  were  also  instituted  to  the  newly 
erected  churches,  viz.  into  France  to  the  Church  of 
James  the  Great ;  Charlemagne  having  enriched  that 
edifice  with  many  privileges.  The  number  of  saints, 
relics,  monasteries,  and  monks,  was  multiplying  every 
day*. 

So  thick,  therefore,  was  the  darkness  which  now 
enveloped  the  Church,  and  in  which  almost  the  whole 


'  The  clttfTf  did  not  urge  ihe  people  lo  obey  ilie  Uospel  ind  lo  wmch  ihe 
Holy  feriplum.  They  directed  them  lo  ihe  csnoni  ot"  the  [iomish  Church, 
>od  die  decnet  of  ibe  Pope,  uid  tsught  them  to  pny  olmJieiice  there.  Str. 
pheiin.,inoneofhi«cpisile»,  Mji,  "■  Peter  railed  an  Ajxatle,"  I  im  Peter 
the  Apmtle."  The  gupremMy  of  the  birfiop  of  Home  BoniTace  urged  upon 
hi)  conireiti  u  necriiiiBry  to  be  believed  ind  diligently  Dbumd. 

'  Scr  the  epiiile*  of  Gngory  II.  uid  Ztdiuy  lo  Bociiice. 

•  Rdira  were  continuilly  niulliplying ;  «  h»ppT  diaforeiy  wtt  frequently 
made  of  the  bodiet  of  uinta,  which  hul  been  Ibi  ceniuries  buried  in  unJtnovn 
plue*.  The  body  of  Junn  the  Oreal  wu  found  Bt  CompoaldU.  On  ihe 
diwotcty  and  Inoiluion  of  the  bodle*  of  Dionpius  the  Areopigile,  Mat. 
evUinu*,  Aupiltine,  Ongoiy,  and  olhen,  ace  Suidni  and  Buoniu.v 
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CENT,  clergy  was  immersed,  that  even  in  candidates  for  bishop- 
._^  ricks,  no  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  nor 
any  skill  iQ  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  much  less  any 
knowledge  of  languages,  was  required;  but  only,  that 
they  should  be  able  to  read  or  chant  the  Lord^s  prayer, 
the  creed,  and  psalter  in  Latin,  to  calculate  the  feasts, 
and  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  canons.  This 
fact  is  evident  from  the  ecclesiastical  anna]s  of  this  cesi^ 
tury.  Mezerai,  in  his  history  of  France,  when  speaking 
of  the  aflTairs  of  the  Church  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
has  the  following  observation,  *^  Unda*  prelates  so  igno- 
rant and  unskilful,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  peo{^ 
were  buried  in  gross  ignorance.  The  whole  of  reUgioo 
was  converted  into  superstition.'*^ 

Many  strange  examples  of  ignorance  are  preserved 
by  Aventine  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes  to  BonifMse 
and  others,  which  would  amaze,  but  not  edify,  the 
reader.  These  things  must  be  omitted:  nor  can  we 
particularize,  although  we  must  again  mention  the  ava- 
rice and  libertinism  of  the  clergy ;  which  the  papal 
writers  themselves  confess,  when  they  relate,  that  the 
bishops  very  frequently  had  several  concubines  instead 
of  one  wife,  and  that  the  priests  and  deacons  followed 
their  example^. 

IV.     Increase  of  the   Anticheistian    Powek   or 

Rome. 

The  indulgence  and  privilege  which  was  pretended 
to  be  granted  by  the  Emperor  Phocas,  viz.  that  the 
pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  should  be  called  the  universal 
bishop  and  head  of  the  Church,  was  now  converted  by 


^  This  was  the  nAtaial  result  of  the  law  of  celibacy.  The  same  efiect  if 
produced  by  the  same  cause  in  modem  times.  The  reader  might  be  leftnsd 
to  many  volumes,  which  would  afford  proof  of  this ;  a  work  lately  published 
by  the  Rev.  Bbnco  White,  formerly  a  Catholic  priest,  entitled  ^«  Ptaetkil 
and  Internal  Evidence  against  Catholicism,*'  will  suffice.  He  has  pufalMlMi 
another  woik  called  «^  The  Poor  Man's  Preservative  against  Popery.*'  Tim 
histoiy  of  Mr.  White's  conversion  to  Protestantism  is  very  instructive. 
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them  into  a  divine  right.     To  the  title  they  speedily      ^/JJ* 

joined  authority.     Assuming  themselves  to  be  the  sue-      1 

cessors  of  St.  Peter,  they  claimed  universal  dominion  in 
the  Church,  and  even  universal  temporal  power.     ^ 

In  this  century,  it  was  thought  expedient  by  the 
bishops  of  Rome  to  begin  the  practice  of  binding  all 
the  clergy,  over  whom  they  gained  an  ascendency,  by 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Romish  see.  The  worldly 
policy  of  this  measure,  for  which  the  example  of 
St.  Peter  cannot  be  pleaded,  need  not  be  insisted  upon. 
Pope  Boniface  had  invented  the  form  of  the  oath  pre- 
viously to  this  time. 

The  highest  dignities  in  the  Church  were  disposed  of 
at  the  option  of  the  popes,  viz.  archbishopricks,  bishop- 
ricks,  &c. :  by  this  manceuvre  in  the  patronage  of 
offices  they  increased  their  influence  and  power. 

The  pride  and  domination  of  antichrist  is  to  be  Instanoet 
seen  in  the  following  examples.  In  the  beginning  of  mnWtionbi 
this  century,  Vitiza,  king  of  Spain,  interdicted  obedience  the  Popes. 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome;  on  this  account  Baronius  ac- 
cuses him  of  apostacy  and  monstrous  revolt.  He  con- 
tends, moreover,  from  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  VII., 
that  Spain,  by  an  ancient  deed,  was  the  right  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Church.  A  similar  claim  is  put  in  for 
Sicily.  This  fact  clearly  shews,  that  a  temporal  autho- 
rity over  states  and  kingdoms  began  about  this  time  to 
be  assumed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Ari{}ert,  king  of 
the  Lombards,  made  a  grant  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  This  fact  is  agreed  upon  by  all 
candid  writers,  but  Baronius  asserts  that  this  country 
was  not  granted  de  novo^  but  restored  to  the  Romish  see, 
having  been  wrested  from  the  pope  by  the  Lombards. 

Pope  Constantine  I.  suffered  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian 11.  to  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet  and  kiss  them. 
This  act  Baronius  calls  a  proof  of  obedience.  The 
haughty  acts  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  almost  exceed  belief « 
He  bound  under  a  papal  anathema  Leo  Isauricus,  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  because  he  opposed  image-worship. 
He  refused  to  send  the  tribute  or  Roman  duty,  and  he 
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^vm'      *^8olved  all  the  Italians  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to 

1      the  Emperor.     He   excited   disa£Fection,   and  withdrew 

the  exarch  of  Ravenna  and  all  Italy  from  allegiance  to 
their  sovereign.  He  asserted  that  Rome,  its  depen- 
dencies, and  the  adjacent  countries,  were  in  his  power  as 
a  temporal  prince  by  the  gift  of  the  people.  The 
perfidy  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  toward  the  Lombards,  by 
which  he  purloined  from  them  the  exarchate  of  Rar 
venna,  is  to  be  found  in  records  still  extant^. 

Gregory  III.  carried  himself  with  as  much  arro- 
gance as  his  predecessor.  He  excommunicated  Leo  the 
Emperor,  deprived  him  of  the  allegiance  of  all  Italy 
and  the  west  of  Europe,  and  denounced  him  the  enemy 
of  the  Church*.  Polydore  Vergil  relates,  that  this 
Gregory  first  made  England  tributary  to  him,  through 
the  weakness  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  a.  d.  7^0, 
who  granted  the  tax  of  Peter  Pence  on  every  house. 
Zachary,  the  succeeding  pope,  likewise  claimed  a  pow» 
over  kings.  He  dethroned  Childeric,  king  of  France, 
by  a  papal  decree,  and  constituted  Pepin  king  in  his 
room.  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  andBuchardof 
Wurtzburg,  were  his  principal  instruments  in  this  ne- 
farious action:  Baronius  extols  the  deed.  Zachary, 
moreover,  prevailed  with  three  princes  to  exchange 
their  crowns  for  the  monk^s  cowl;  viz.  Carloman,  son 
of  Charles  Martel ;  Rachis,  king  of  the  Lombards ;  and 
Childeric  III.  of  France. 

Pope  Ste^lien  III.  followed  the  steps  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  ambitious  projects  and  tyrannical  actions. 
His  art  and  success  were  truly  astonishing.  He  sub- 
jected the  exarchate  of   Ravenna  to  his  own   power, 


^  PauIu&DiacoDus,  Blondus,  Sigontus  on  the  Kingdom  qfltaiy,  Theophancs, 
Aiiastuius  the  Idbrarian,  Gedienus. 

*  One  remark  of  Baronius  on  this  point  is  worthy  of  notice.  Let  Pko* 
testanU  look  at  it.  '^  Gregorio  refinquenU  exemplum  ne  m  BcclesiA  ChrkU 
regnare  tinerentur  hereiici  principct^^^  Gregory  leaving  an  example,  that 
heretical  princes  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  reign  in  the  Church  of  Christ; 
that  is,  those  princes  who  did  not  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome. 
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together  with  PentapoUs  and   other   provinces,   by  ex-      ^^'' 

pelb'ng  the  Lombards  and  deceiving  the  Emperor  Con-      1 

stantine  VI.  "^  He  confirmed  the  kingdom  of  France  to 
the  usurper  Pepin  and  his  sons,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
torting from  him  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Roman  see. 
Baronius  places  this  act  a.  d.  753.  The  letters  of  this 
pope  to  Pepin  begin  thus,  "  I  Peter  the  Apostle.*"  Some 
Catholic  writers  say  he  was  inspired  to  use  this  lan- 
guage». 

The  ambition  of  Stephen  IV.  equalled  the  specimens 
already  exhibited.  He  excited  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
against  the  Lombards.  He  interdicted,  under  pain  of 
an  anathema,  a  marriage  which  Charlemagne  intended  to 
celebrate  with  a  lady  of  that  nation,  because  it  displeased 
him  :  he  also  committed  many  acts  of  aggression  against 
Constantine,  his  rival  in  the  bishoprick. 

The  modesty  of  Adrian,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was 
not  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  his  predecessors. 
He  brandished  the  thunder  of  excommunication  against 
Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards.  He  demanded  from 
Charlemagne,  not  only  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and 
Pentapolis,  but  he  extorted  other  dukedoms  as  his  fiefs, 
and  put  in  a  claim  for  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily. 
He  received  Charlemagne  in  a  haughty  manner  in  the 
porch  of  his  church,  requiring  from  him  the  signs  of 
humble  obedience.  This  pope  promoted  very  strenuously 
the  worship  of  images  in  the  second  synod  of  Nice. 

The  same  antichristian  pride  appears  in  Pope 
Leo  III.,  who,  while  he  saluted  or  acknowledged 
Charlemagne  to  be  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  also  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  right  of  transferring  the  Western 
empire  to  the  Franks ;  for  thus  the  Catholic  historians 
interpret  this  act.  This  is  an  important  fact.  In  truth, 
he  crowned  Charlemagne,  and  assumed  a  power  of  be- 
stowing a  dignity,  which  is  derived,  only  from  God  and 
the  people. 


7  De  Moroay.  *  Magdeburg  Divinct.    De  Momay. 
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CENT.  These  brief  particulars  concerning  the  popes  of  this 

I      century,  may  suffice  to  shew  the  spirit  which  actuated 

them,  and  the  line  of  policy  which  they  pursued.  A 
similar  policy  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to  by  the  ^ 
Church  of  Rome,  and  at  this  moment  directs  her 
councils.  It  is  unnecessary  to  advance  arguments  after 
these  facts,  in  order  to  prove  the  antichristian  domination. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  mandates  of  the  popes  to 
Bishop  Boniface,  and  many  other  bishops,  and  to  the 
means  by  which  they  put  the  whole  of  Christian  Europe 
under  an  intolerable  yoke^. 

V.     Opposition  to  Romish  Tyranny. 

But  papal  intolerance  had  not  yet  arrived  at  its 
height :  several  kings  and  bishops  still  challenged  their 
rights. 

The  bishops  of  Ravenna  were  yet  unaccustomed  to 
submit  to  the  papal  yoke,  and  Felix,  who  had  been  re- 
cently elected  a  bishop,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  pope.  This  independent  spirit  pro- 
duced many  serious  commotions  ^ 

Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  his  letters  firom 
Germany  to  the  popes,  censures  many  things  in  thdr 
practice,  and  even  reproaches  them :  but  in  another 
letter,  where  he  seems  in  doubt  whether  it  were  lawful 
to  bring  oblations  for  the  dead,  he  consults  Pope 
Gregory. 

A  prolix  epistle  of  Pope  Zachary  to  King  Pepin  and 
the  French  bishops,  mentions  the  title  of  cardinals,  and 
calls  them  presbyters  of  the  city  of  Rome^. 

Several  princes  still  claimed  and  exercised  a  legisla- 
tive power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  this  time.  Many 
proofs  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  this  century, 

'  Magdeburg  Divines,  Hottinger.  ^  Blondus,  Pladna. 

'  The  dignity  of  cardinals  is  not  an  andent  invention.  Their  power  and 
influence  rose  with  the  ambition  of  the  popes.  Even  in  the  foUowing  age  ibsy 
were  inferior  to  archbishops,  nor  did  they  perform  the  office  of  ambassadon  to 
the  see  of  Rome  before  the  eleventh  century. 
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and  in  the  statute  books  of  Charlanagne  and  Louis  I.  ^S^l?' 
Princes  still  omvoked  councils  and  synods  in  France,  ' 
Spain,  Germany,  and  other  countriai.  Moreover,  on 
some  occasions,  the  popes  were  compelled  to  receive 
the  commands  and  mandates  of  independent  sovereigns, 
even  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  in  writing  to  them 
made  their  Requests  in  a  supplicating  manner ;  but  this 
was  a  custom  very  abhorrent  to  the  temper  of  the  popes 
in  later  times. 

Another  fact  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  proves 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  usurped  his  power  gradually. 
Adrian  I.,  in  a  synod  at  Rome,  confirmed  to  Charle- 
magne the  right  of  investing  archbishops  and  bishops 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  also  the  right  of  con- 
firming the  pope  elect.  This  gordian  knot  Baronius, 
being  unable  to  loose,  cuts  at  once.  He  denies  the 
whole  fact,  and  inveighs  against  Sigebert  as  the  author 
of  an  imposture  and  fraud. 

VI.    Witnesses  and  Defenders  of  the  Teuth. 

The  Magdeburg  divines  have  given  copious  details 
on  this  point  under  the  head  of  doctrine.  To  them 
may  be  added  other  writers  of  undoubted  credit,  viz. 
Flaccus  -Illyricus,  Wolfius  in  his  Lectiones  Memora- 
hiles,  De  Momay,  Usher,  Forbes,  &c. 

In  the  Eastern  Churches  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
pope^s  supremacy  and  usurped  power  were  resisted,  and 
also  the  worship  of  images,  saints,  and  relics.  This  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  found  in  the  acts  and  canons  of  the 
former  century,  the  actions  of  Leo  and  Constantine 
Copronymus,  the  council  of  Constantinople,  &c.  These 
Churches  did  not  receive  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  nor  private  masses.  But  the 
errors  of  the  West  were  nevertheless  insinuating  them- 
selves even  here.  John  Damascenus,  who  floiuished 
about  this  time  in  the  East,  was  orthodox  in  most  par- 
ticulars; but  he  had  an  inclination  toward  the  worship 
of  images  and  of  saints. 
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CENT.  In  the  West,  oppositions  were  made  to  the  usurpft- 
1      tion   of  the  bishop   of  Rome,    sometimes  openly,   and 

sometimes    secretly,   by    synods,   princes,   bishops,   and 

by  pious  and  learned  men. 

1.  By  synods;  viz.  one  at  Francfort  against  images, 
which  was  attended  by  bishops  and  learned  doctors  from 
various  parts  of  Europe;  also  by  some  other  councils 
assembled  by  Charlemagne,  and  'by  one,  antecedently 
to  his  time,  under  Carolomannus,  king  of  the  Franks. 

2.  Princes,  and  chiefly  Charlemagne,  opposed  the 
encroachments  of  Rome,  by  constitutions,  books  on 
images,  and  epistles.  From  these  documents  it  appears 
evident,  that  this  Emperor's  opinions,  and  those  of  the 
clergy,  were  widely  different  from  the  doctrines  now 
held  by  the  Roman  Church  on  the  following  particulars; 
viz.  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  for  instruction  in 
religion;  justification  through  faith  by  grace,  with  holi- 
ness of  life ;  the  impotency  of  free  will ;  the  Eucharist, 
as  being  the  sign  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord ; 
and  the  duties  of  bishops  toward  their  flock  and  toward 
one  another.  These  points  were  boldly  asserted  in  op- 
position to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

3.  Bishops,  likewise,  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
exclaimed  against  and  opposed  the  papal  usurpations. 
This  fact  is  found  in  the  epistles  of  the  popes  Zachary 
and  Adrian,  in  the  volumes  of  the  councils,  in  Bale,  and 
Aventine.  From  the  same  sources  may  be  collected 
another  fact,  that  they  also  resisted  the  growing  super- 
stitions. The  archbishops  of  Ravenna,  with  other  bishops 
and  presbyters  in  France  and  Germany,  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  occasionally  afforded  proofs  of  an  independent 
spirit  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome^. 

And  lastly,  many  writers,  viz.  Bede,  Albinus/ 
Alcuin,  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  Amalarius  Fortunatus, 
and  others,  who  were  celebrated  in  this  century,  fol- 
lowed, or  rather  led  the  way,  in  promulgating  principles 
of  religious  liberty   and  genuine   truth.      From   their 

'  Ad;Jbert,  Sidonius,  Clemens,  Vergil,  he. 
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writings  we  learn,  that  although  individuals  among  them  ^JiJJT* 
were  addicted  to  some  superstitions,  they  agreed  in  the  «_^ 
important  points  with  the  orthodox  Church,  against 
human  traditions,  religious  worship  of  images,  the  ado- 
ration of  creatures,  justification  by  human  merit,  tran- 
Bubstantiation  in  the  Eucharist,  purgatory  according  to 
the  modem  acceptation,  and  the  title  of  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  which  "was  arrogated  by  the  popes  *. 


VII.     History  of  the  Image-Conteovebsy. 

The  opinion  of  Christendom,  during  the  foregoing 
centuries,  respecting  images  and  image-worship,  has 
already  been  detailed.  The  controversy  had  slept,  al- 
though the  practice  increased  with  the  power  of  the 
pope.  But  about  this  time  it  burst  forth  with  all  the 
acrimony  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

This  open  rupture  was  occasioned  by  Philippicus, 
Emperor  of  the  East,  and  John,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  year  7^2,  they  rejected  the  sixth 
general  council  against  the  Monothelite^,  and  removed 
all  the  images  of  the  Fathers  of  that  and  of  former 
councils,  from  the  porch  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia, 
where  they  had  been  placed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  *. 
Soon  after,  Pope  Constantine  took  measures  of  an  oppo- 
fdte  character ;  and,  having  assembled  a  synod  at  Rome, 
he  placed  the  discarded  images  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's 
Church.  This  circumstance  naturally  inflamed  the  other 
party,  and  a  sharp  contest  immediately  ensued  about 
the  use  and  worship  of  images^.  Thus  the  councils 
convoked  ^t  Rome  and  Constantinople  directly  opposed 
each  other. 


*  Magdeburg  Divines,  Hlyricus. 
^  Anasusius,  Paulus  Diaconui. 

*  Pope  CoMUndne  pioDomiced  cuxset  opoQ  the  Empcvor  FhUippinis,  and 
decRed  leligioiu  ▼eneradon  to  the  imagea  of  holj  panona^  Imagei  had  a  aoic 
of  hittarical  uae  long  bekte  this  time,  bnt  no  RUgkms  ^wmnifion  waa  paid 
them.    The  custom  is  derived  from  the  ancient  heathen  Oietks  and  Romans. 
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^vm'  Under  Leo  III.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  the  contro- 

1      versy  gained  strength.     Through  his  opposition  to  the 

use  of  images,  he  received  the  name  of  Iconomachus ; 
and  he  certainly  took  every  means  to  suppress  the 
growing  superstition  throughout  the  East.  A  venera- 
tion for  images  had  obtained  many  partisans  among  the 
weaker  sort  of  people,  and  great  numbers  in  the  East 
were  inclined  to  this  new  fanaticism.  Divisions  and 
contests  were  generated  in  the  bosom  of  the  Greek 
Church;  and  at  length  under  Germanus,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  a  superstitious  man,  the  practice  much 
increased^.  This  state  of  things  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  Emperor  Leo,  who,  having  convoked  a  council, 
which  the  Greeks  call  Silention,  issued  an  edict  by 
which  all  veneration  of  images  was  condemned.  Thii 
took  place  a.  d.  *J26  ;  Germanus  was  then  deposed  from 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  Anastasius  elevated  to 
the  vacant  dignity®. 

Gregory  II.,  pope  of  Rome,  very  soon  retaliated 
He  excommunicated  Leo  the  Emperor,  and  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  obedience.  The  worship 
of  images  was  established  by  the  Roman  synod,  and 
ridiculously  enough  defended  by  the  custom  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.  Pope  Gregory  III.  followed  the 
steps  of  his  predecessor,  and  continued  a  champion  of 
the  new  mode  of  divine  worship  by  images  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

Still  greater  dissentions  broke  out  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Copronymus  a.  d.  741.  Under  his  auspioes 
the  seventh  general  council  of  the  Greek  Church  was 
assembled  a.  d.  754.  The  object  of  it  was  to. overthrow 
image-worship.       In    this    council    Germanus,    Greorge 


7  The  Bjrsantine  historums  have  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  the.wodd, 
by  many  fictions  and  immoderate  zeal,  in  the  contzoyersy  respeedDg  the 
worship  of  images. 

*  Images  were  Ofdeved  to  be  raised  up  so  high,  as  not  to  ailbrd  ao  oppor- 
tunity tot  idolatry.  At  length  the  matter  growing  very  serious,  and  aadltkBi 
being  excited  against  Leo,  the  images,  to  the  number  of  790,  woe  polkd 
down,  broken  in  pieces,  and  burnt. 
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Cyprius,  and  Damascenus,  image-worshippers,  were  ana-      S^^' 
thematized  ^.  _ 

Leo  IV.  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  his  father,  but  his  wife,  the  Empress  Irene, 
a  vile  woman,  became  a  zealous  patroness  of  images,  and 
caused  much  disquiet.  The  Popes  Zachary,  Stephen, 
and  Paul,  pushed  on,  as  much  as  possible,  the  cause 
of  image-service*. 

A  turn  in  affairs  favourable  to  images  soon  after 
took  place,  and  their  cause  became  triumphant  through- 
out the  East.  In  the  year  7^0  Leo  IV.  died,  and 
Irene,  the  Empress,  became  regent,  during  the  minority 
of  her  son  Constantine  VII.  She  immediately  adopted 
means  to  promote  the  veneration  of  images  in  her 
dominions.  Tarasius  a  layman,  but  a  great  zealot,  was 
advanced  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  She 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Pope  Adrian  I.  The 
second  council  of  Nice  was  then  convoked,  in  which  the 
worship  of  images  was  sanctioned  by  regal  authority : 
the  honour  of  the  salutation,  the  kiss,  a  religious  vene- 
ration, burning  of  lights,  &c.  were  decreed  to  images. 
But  this  practice  was  not  so  gross  as  that  which  was 
adopted  in  after  ages.  Images  of  the  Trinity  were  not 
sanctioned  by  this  council. 

Notwithstanding  this  act,  which  established  the 
veneration  of  images,  or  iniquity,  by  law,  much  oppo- 
sition continued  to  be  made  to  it.  Constantine,  when 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  became  a  decided  enemy 


'  The  exertions  of  this  prince  to  purify  the  Church  from  existing  cor- 
niptioiis  and  superstitions,  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  monks  and 
hnage-pAtrons.  In  the  worics  of  Aose  dajrs,  they  give  him  Ae  appeUatioos  of 
mgician,  worshipper  of  demons,  blasphemer,  wretch,  Herod,  Nero,  &c. 

^  The  popes  continued  to  do  to  in  opposition  to  the  Emperors.  Under 
pRtenoe  of  suppressing  heresy,  they  purloined  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
Pcntspolis,  and  other  provinces  in  Italy,  from  the  Emperors,  which  they 
eoiiTerted  into  the  patrimony  of  St  Pfeter,  being  aided  and  abetted  therein  by 
the  FRDch.  Respecting  images,  many  documents  shew  that  in  Fiaace,  Ger- 
aaity,  and  other  places  in  the  West,  much  oppontioD  was  made  to  image- 
wocdiip.  Several  synods  were  called  to  put  it  down,  but  the  power  at  the 
bishop  of  Rome  prevailed. 
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to  the  image-cause ;  but  fanatif  zeal  stifled  the  tender- 
ness of  nature  in  his  mother,  and  she  very  soon  deprived 
him  of  his  eyes,  and  afterward  of  his  life.  This  act 
is  applauded  by  Baronius*.  The  opposition  to  the  new 
§jsteni  was  continued  by  some  of  the  succeason  of 
Constantine  after  the  death  of  Irene. 

Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  in  whom  the  Western 
empire  was  now  restored,  called  a  synod  to  condemn 
the  practice,  and  wrote  four  books  upon  the  same 
subject,  which  he  sent  to  Pope  Adrian.  The  British 
Churches  issued  a  work  against  the  use  of  images,  from 
the  pen  of  Albinus^;  and  many  bishops  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  made  a  decided  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  images  into  their  churches. 

VIII.     Heresies. 

The  heresies  wliich  sprang  up  in  the  former  L-entur}' 
were  disseminated  with  great  perseverance  and  actiritj. 
The  Jacobites  multiplied  in  Egypt,  and  their  descend- 
ants are,  at  this  day,  called  Copts,  Another  braocli 
of  the  Monothelites  began  also  to  extend  itself  very 
widely.  It  was  supported  by  Philippicus,  the  Empeior, 
and  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Nor  were  itare 
wanting  many  sects  of  the  Arian,  ManichasaBf  toi 
Pelagian  heresies,  which  still  continued  to  flouri^. 

In  this  century  the  heresy  of  image- worship,  wiaii 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  first  became  notorious.  Its 
partisans  were  called  Iconoduli  and  Iconolatrce.  To  it 
was  opposed  the  adverse  party  called  Iconomachi  and 
Iconoclastic.  After  this  heresy  was  sanctioned  in  the 
second  council  of  Nice,  it  gained  considerable  strength. 

About  this  time,  the  heresy  nf  the  Felicians  began 
to  trouble  the  Church :  they  were  also  called  the 
Adoptians.  The  author  of  this  heresy,  according  to 
some  writers,  was  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel ;  others  affirm, 
that  Elipand,  bishop  of  Toledo,  first  taught  it ;  perbapt 
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Jiey  both  agreed  in  disseminating  the  same  heresy. 
They  asserted,  that  Christ,  according  to  his  divine 
nature,  was  the  true  and  proper  Son  of  God,  but  accord- 
ing lo  his  human  nature,  he  ivas  the  Son  of  God  only  by 
adoption.  It  therefore  followed,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  doctrine,  that  there  were  in  Christ  two  sons,  and 
L  hence  two  persona ;  and  tliat  the  Son  of  God  was  not 
■  delivered  for  us,  but  man  who  was  assumed  by  the  Son 
I  of  God.  On  account  of  this  inference,  the  opinion  was 
condemned  as  a  branch  of  the  Nestonan  heresy.  This 
error,  like  many  others,  continued  its  progress  for  a 
season.  Felix  and  Glipand  spread  it  throughout 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy-  But  shortly  after,  it  was 
condemned  by  tlie  pious  and  learned  men  of  those 
countries;  also  by  Adrian  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  by 
Charlemagne,  and  by  the  synods  of  Ratisbon  and 
Francfort ;  but  the  question  whether  there  was  one  or 
two  filiations  in  Christ  continued  to  be  agitated  by 
scholars  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  origin  of  the  great  controversy  respecting  the   ' 
Eucharist  may  be  traced  to  this  century.     In  the  seventh    j 
synod  of  Constantinople,  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  is    ' 
called   the   image   of  Christ,   being  the   true  and   sole 
image  of  himself  which  he  left,  by  the  sanctiii cation  of 
the   substance  of  the  bread.      On  the  other   hand,  the 
Fathers  of  the   second   Nicene   council,   together   with 
John   Damasccnus,  denied    this    position,   and  asserted 
that   the   bread   was    the   proper  body   of  Christ,    not 
indeed   by   tranaubstantiation,   but   by   union   and   cor- 
poreal assimilation,   according  to   the  hypothesis  of  the 
Greeks.  '  Through  such  disputes,  violently  agitated,  the 
minds   of   men  became   Iiewildered,  and  seemed   to  lose 
all  relish   for   the  truth.     There  was   a   sharp  contro- 
1  versy,  likewise,  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

IX.     Councils. 

The  first  council  which  deserves  consideration,  is  the   ■**  ^""l. 

I  levcntb  general  council,  or  the  fourth  that  was  held  at 

I  Constantinople,     By  the  Greeks  it  is  esteemed  oecume- 

D  D 
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CKHT.     nical^  for  lliey  number  seven  general  councils:  by  the 

Lalins  and  Baronius,  it  is  called  a  cabal,  and  a  con- 

▼enticle  of  Satan.     The  acts  of  this  oouikdl  are  inserted 
in  the  acts  of  the  second  synod  of  Nice. 

It  was  convoked  by  Constantine  Copronymus 
A.  p.  7^4,  who  invited  the  bishops  from  every  part  of 
the  empire.  About  338  came  to  this  conference.  It 
was  assembled  on  account  of  the  hot  controversy  whidi 
existed  respecting  images,  the  worship  of  relics,  and 
the  invocation  of  saints.  This  synod,  after  a  dose 
examination  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  the  six 
preceding  councils,  upon  the  point  in  question,  eon- 
demned  all  idolatry,  the  use  of  images  and  pictures  re> 
presenting  Christ,  &c. ;  and  interdicted,  under  pain  d 
an  anathema,  any  adoration  or  reverence  of  such  imagef» 
as  an  insult  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  the  saints.  The 
consequence  of  this  synod  was  the  overthrow  of  imags* 
worship  throughout  the  East,  except  in  such  places  ti 
were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  royal  city. 
At  Nice.  The  second  synod  of  Nice  was  assembled  a.  d.  787» 

and  is  called  by  the  Latins  and  the  image-worshij^Mn 
the  seventh  general  council.  Constantine  VII.,  the  son 
of  Leo,  was  yet  a  minor.  Irene,  the  Empress,  having 
raised  Tarasius  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinopb^ 
designed,  by  the  aid  of  this  council,  to  restore  the 
images  to  the  temples,  and  to  establish  image-wcnrship 
in  the  East.  Tarasius  was  president.  The  other  pa^ 
triarcbs,  the  bishop  of  Rome  excepted,  did  not  obey  the 
summons  to  attend.  After  much  disputation,  in  wUck 
passages  feigned  to  be  in  favour  of  image-service  were 
quoted  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  and  many  false  representations  given,  to  afford 
a  pretence  for  this  heresy ;  it  was  decreed,  that  imagM 
might  not  only  be  had  for  historical  use,  but  also  for 
worship  (ad  cultum)  in  the  temples ;  that  they  were  to 
be  kissed,  venerated,  worshipped  (colendas),  adored 
(adorandas),  and  honoured  with  wax  lights,  incense, 
and  other  rites ;  the  religious  worship  due  to  God  alone 
excepted.     The  last  council  at  Constantinople  was  de- 
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clared  to  be  null  and  void.     The  blul  effects   of  this      CENT. 

council,  in  establidiing  the  use  of  images,  have  been      1 

already  mentioned. 

The  synod  of  Francfort  on  the  Maine  holds  the  AtYnoc- 
third  place  in  the  councils  of  this  age.  It  was  assem-  **^ 
bled  in  the  year  794  under  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne:  about  300  bishops  from  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  Britain,  came  to  this  convocation.  The 
object  which  the  Emperor  had  in  view,  was  to  oppose 
the  acts  of  the  last  synod  of  Nice  with  respect  to  images, 
and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  heresy  of  the  Adoptians. 
Beside  the  passing  of  fifty-six  canons,  which  have  been 
edited  by  Sirmond,  the  above  mentioned  heresy  was 
oondenmed.  All  kind  of  adoration  and  service  of 
images  was  reprobated.  Many  of  the  decrees  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  second  council  of  Nice,  which 
was  esteemed  a  mere  cabal,  and  not  a  universal  council  ^ 
Catholic  writers,  and  principally  Baronius,  have  recourse 
to  many  subtleties,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  dilemma 
into  which  they  are  thrown,  by  two  universal  councils 
of  their  Churdi  decreeing  contradictory  canons. 

A  considerable  number  of  provincial  synods  were  Pro^meiil 
hdd  during  this  century,  viz.  at  Constantinople,  in 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Britain^.  Their  objects 
were  various ;  the  ref^mation  of  discipline,  suppression 
of  heresy,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  one  at  Rome,  the 
establishment  of  Charlemagne^s  right  to  confirm  the 
election  of  the  pope,  and  to  retain  the  investiture  of 
ardibishops  and  bidiops.  This  synod  was  held  in  77^ 
Charlemagne  held  synods  at  Worms  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
&r  eoclesiastical  affair :  hence  the  Capitularia  published 
in  the  name  of  this  prince. 

X.     Ecclesiastical  Writers. 

A  few  Greek  and  Oriental  writers  were  celebrated   ^^Sj[^ 
in  this  century. 


*  See  DaDsus  <fe  Imagimbi4t,  Usher  de  SuccesHone  Eccktiarum, 

*  See  Sinnond,  GoldMt,  Spelman,  Bahue. 
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CENT.  Germanusy  who  was  deposed  from  the  see  of  Coii- 

'       stantinople  by  Leo  Isauricus,  was  the  reputed  author 

of  several  small  works ;  being  a  strenuous  supporter  of 

image-service,  he  has  the  honour  to  be  numbered  with 

the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

John  Damascenus,  a  monk,  and  addicted  to  the 
image-superstition,  but,  in  other  respects,  a  zealous  and 
orthodox  man.  He  was,  however,  very  sparing  in  his 
quotations  from  the  Scripture,  and  in  arguing  upon  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  he  relied  too  much  upon  the  fine 
spun  theories  of  philosophy.  In  this  plan  he  was  after- 
ward followed  by  Paul  the  Lombard. 

To  these  must  be  added  George  Syncellus,  a  monk 
and  historian.  Nicephorus,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  his  successor  Theophanes.  Also  Theodore 
Studita,  an  abbot,  who  excelled  many  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  in  erudition  and  eloquence^. 
Lftthi  The  Latin  writers  in  the  West  were, 

Bede,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time ;  in  several 
points  he  was  tenacious  of  true  doctrine,  but  somewhat 
credulous  and  superstitious.  He  was  about  62  yeiun 
old  when  he  died'. 

Albinus  Alcuin,  a  Briton,  and  disciple  of  Bede. 
He  was  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  and  much  be- 
loved by  that  monarch.  He  was  a  man  of  universal 
learning,  and  an  adversary  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Paris 
and  some  other  seats  of  learning,  and  was  much  em- 
ployed by  Charlemagne  in  the  restoration  and  extension 
of  literature. 

Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  a  defender  of  orthodoxy  against 
Felix  and  Elipand.     He  was  worthy  of  a  better  age. 

Paulus  Wamefridus,  called  also  Paulus  Diaconus, 
chancellor  to  Desiderius  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards. 
He  was  a  learned  and  ingenious  man  for  those  times, 
and  not  favourable  to  pontifical  tyranny,  the  adoration 
of  images,  and  other  superstitions.  He  flourished  about 
A.  D.  760. 


Writcnu 


•  SctUger,  VoHiat,  Ubbe,  AlUtiut.  ^  See  page  306. 
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Lastly,    Boniface    the    apostle    of   the    (rermans;  CBNT. 

Adrian  I.,  the  fierce  defender  of  papal  usurpation  and  1 

superstition;    and    Charlemagne    the   Emperor  of    the 
Franks  ^. 

XI.     Miscellaneous  Events. 

Baronius  has  replenished  the  ninth  volume  of  his 
Annals  with  long  extracts  from  the  Greek  writers,  re- 
counting the  miracles,  visions,  and  predictions,  that 
were  seen  or  heard  for  the  establishment  of  image- 
service,  the  virtues  of  images,  the  relief  that  souls  in 
purgatory  obtained,  and  the  cures  performed  by  relics. 
Truly  he  had  not  any  lack  of  materials ;  for  the  writers 
of  this,  and  the  following  ages,  almost  wholly  employed 
themselves  in  transmitting  such  trifles  to  posterity  *. 

The  progress  of  the  Saracens  was  both  memorable  TheSm- 
and  deplorable  ^  Having  occupied  Africa,  they  soon  **"** 
passed  into  Spain,  which  was  then  inhabited  by  the 
Groths  under  Roderic  their  king,  a.  d.  712.  They  soon 
overrun  the  whole  country,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
the  Moors.  From  Spain  they  passed  into  France,  and 
seized  upon  Aquitania,  Aries,  and  Bourdeaux.  They 
rushed  like  a  resistless  torrent  toward  Thrace  and 
Bulgaria ;  they  besieged  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  for  two  years,  but  without  success.  Although 
they  met  with  occasional  checks,  their  power  and  domi- 
nion progressively  increased.  Their  empire  was  dis- 
tracted with  intestine  broils  about  the  middle  of  this 
century,  and  at  length  was  divided  between  two  chief 
families,  the  race  of  Ommiyah  and  the  posterity  of  Abbas: 
the  seat  of  the  latter  was  at  Bagdad,  and  of  the  former 
at  Cairo  in  Egypt. 

In   this   century    the  foundation   of    the    powerful   TheTurki. 
empire  of  the  Turks  was  laid.     They  were  a  Scythian 


*  See  the  CapituUrU  of  Charlemagne  publiihed  by  Baluie  at  Paris,  1677^ 
and  the  Codex  Carolinus  published  at  Ingoldstadt,  1(»34,  by  OretseT. 

*  See  the  Magdeburg  Dirines. 

*  Zonaras,  Elmacin,  and  the  Spanish  Writerf. 
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nation  of  the  race  of  the  Nomades,  mingled  with  Ani^ 
Tartars,  and  living  about  mount  Caucasus.  From  tbe«e 
fastnesses  they  carae  forth  tlvough  the  passes  by  the 
Caspian  sea,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  Copronymus, 
A.  n.  755,  and  spread  themselves  in  Albania  and  Iberia, 
From  thence  they  marched  into  Greater  Armenia,  and 
fought  with  various  success  with  the  Saracens  and 
Persians.  Those  three  powers  afterward  coalesced,  but, 
some  time  after,  the  Turks  seized  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia ;  and  at  length,  under  the  command  of  Othman 
or  Osman,  a  Saracen,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  » 
very  powerful  empire,  in  which,  in  process  of  time,  the 
Christian  empire  in  the  East  was  merged,  and  at  last 
entirely  lost. 

In  the  West  various  changes  diversified  human 
affairs.  The  Roman  pontiff  obtained  important  grants 
and  concessions  from  the  Icings  of  England ',  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Danes  ravaged  the  mari- 
time parts  of  Europe;  and  Charlemagne  succeeded  U 
subduing  the  rebellious  Saxons,  and  imposing  uptxi  ihen 
the  Christian  faith  for  the  second  time*. 

END    OF    THE     EIGHTH    CENTURY. 


THE  NINTH  CENTURY. 

The  commencement  of  this  century  was  the  firsi 
year  of  Charlemagne's  empire  of  the  West,  and  the  33ni 
of  his  reign  in  France ;  the  fourth  year  of  the  Empros 
Irene  over  the  Eastern  empire;  and  the  sixth  of  t.eolllo 
bishop  of  Rome. 


'  Ftoiti  Ina.  king  of  ilic  Weti- 
^  !<igflMri,  Arcntinc.  KnuiU, 
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I.     Appearaxce  of  the  Chcbch. 

The  prospect  of  Chriiitian  affairs  was  growing  dark 
and  gloomy,  whether  we  consider  the  dominion  of  the 
BomftD  antichrist,  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
lording  over  kings,  princes,  and  people ;  or  the  Eastern 
Antichrist,  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  who  had  occupied 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  and  devastated  a  great  part  of 
Europe;  or  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  northern 
nations;  or  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  sloth  of  the 
monks  and  clergy,  the  increasing  superstitions  in  reli- 
^oug  rites,  and  the  gross  per>-ersions  of  Christian 
doctrine. 

But  the  Church  in  Europe  was  in  some  respects 
more  happy  than  such  untoward  circumstances  seemed 
to  promise.  This  amelioration  of  affairs  arose  from  the 
extensive  conquests  and  great  virtues  of  Charlemagne, 
vfho  ardently  desired  a  reformation  in  the  Church,  the 
extension  of  learning,  and  the  extirpation  of  barbarity 
^■nd  superstition.  The  disunion  which  arose  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Saracens  proved  to  be  favourable 
to  Christendom  for  a  time. 

II-  Pkopagation  op  Chkistianity. 
Christianity  was  received  by  the  Saxons'  through 
the  influence  of  Charlemagne  a.  d.  805,  and  Tiy  the  Danes 
and  Swedes  in  the  reign  of  Louis  I.,  his  son.  This  good 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  labours  of  Ansgarius, 
afterward  bishop  of  Hamburg,  slid  Ebbo,  who  had 
been  archbishop  of  Rheims.  The  Poles  and  Sclavontaos 
yielded  to  the  zealous  preaching  of  Cyril  and  Methodius. 
The  pope  endeavoured  to  impose  a  Latin  liturgy  upon 
'these  people;  but  he  at  length  allowed  them  the  use  of 
the  Sclavonian  language,  Methodius  interposing  these 
irords,  heard  from  heaven,  as  sufficient  authority  for  it, 
"  Let  every  tongue  praise  the  Lord^."     These  people 


*  Ssionj  eoncaiiMd  at  thil  linw  EMtphalii,  Cugcm.  U'tiiphnlia,  Ar. 
'  Hulotj  of  Scl«»OBi«.  Avenlini  Anruilrf. 
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^^X.^'      ii^li&l>ited  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Poland,  and  the  country 

beyond  the  Danube. 

The  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  are  said  by  some 
to  have  received  the  Christian  religion  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne. 

The  Bulgarians  who  had  entirely  lost  what  little 
of  Christianity  they  had  imbibed  from  the  missionaries 
of  Charlemagne,  were  reconverted  toward  the  close 
of  this  century.  This  occurrence  furnished  matter  for 
contention  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople. On  their  conversion,  these  people,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Emperor  Basil,  were  subject  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome;  but  they  threw  off  the  papal  yoke,  and 
submitted  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople®.  This 
was  a  great  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  popes. 

The  Russians  were  compelled  by  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian, Emperor  of  the  East,  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith :  but  some  writers  refer  the  origin  of  the  Russian 
Church  to  the  reign  of  Basil  II.  in  the  next  century. 
They  received  the  Grecian  ritual  and  doctrine,  and 
were  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  Christian  name  was  extended  during  this  cen- 
tury to  the  Malabar  Indians.  Some  authors  have  sup- 
posed that  they  had  already  been  converted,  but  had 
relapsed  into'  idolatry.  Mar-Thomas,  a  Nestorian,  sent 
thither  by  the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  was  a  zealous  mis- 
sionary on  this  occasion.  This  circumstance  has  given 
rise  to  the  legend,  that  Thomas  the  Apostle  preached 
to  these  Gentiles,  and  suffered  martyrdom  by  the 
Brahmins.  The  relics  of  St.  Thomas  were  found  at 
Goa  by  the  Roman  Catholics. — Where  will  not  Car 
tholics  find  relics? 

^Ir     Reformation   of  Abuses    by   Charlemagne, 

Louis  I.,  &c. 

The  scope  and  extent  of  the  reformation  in  the 
Church,  designed  by    Charlemagne,   was  great,   and  is 

•  De  Monuy^g  Hiitory  of  the  Papacy.    BTandne  Historiaiis. 
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to  be  found  in  the  edicts  and  statutes  [uromulgated  by     CENT, 
that  prince  and  his  successors ''.  . 

In  these,  the  power  of  the  prince  in  reforming  the 
Church  is  laid  down  as  a  first  and  an  acknowledged 
principle ;  the  example  of  Josiah,  and  other  pious  kings, 
is  alledged,  and  no  mention  is  made,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  necessity  of  papal  authority.  A  reformation  in 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  morals,  was  attempted  on  divers 
occasions,  but  with  little  permanent  success.  The  first 
synod  called  for  this  purpose  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
A.  D.  7^9 :  another  was  held  at  the  same  place,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious 
A.  D.  816.  Other  synods  were  called  with  the  same 
intentions. 

The  reformation  had  the  following  objects  in  view. 
The  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  enjoined  on 
the  clergy  ;  and  they  were  commanded  to  preach  accord- 
ing to  those  divine  records.  A  version  of  the  Old  and 
New.  Testament,  in  the  vernacular  language,  was  ordered 
to  be  made ;  and  subjects  of  preaching,  relative  to  faith 
and  practice,  were  prescribed.  Many  traditions  and 
superstitions  were  ordered  to  be  abolished ;  particularly 
the  worship  of  images,  private  masses,  pilgrimages  to 
places  reputed  sacred,  the  use  of  a  language  not  under- 
stood by  the  hearers,  and  the  superstitious  trial  by  the 
cross,  and  by  cold  water®.  Morality  was  not  over- 
looked. The  sloth  of  the  priests,  monks,  and  canons, 
called  for  condemnation ;  the  luxury,  avarice,  rapacity, 
inebriety,  simony,  and  concubinage  of  the  bishops, 
merited  censure.  The  synods  therefore  prescribed  rules 
by  which  the  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  governed,  both  in 
their  public  duties  and  private  life.  In  several  points, 
the  ancient  discipline  was  restored,  particularly  public 


7  See  myricus,  Sirmond,  Goldast,  and  Baluze. 

*  In  the  trial  by  cold  water,  the  person  accused  had  his  left  hand  and  right 
foot  bound  together,  and  was  thus  thrown  into  the  water.  If  he  sunk  he  was 
acquitted ;  but  if  he  floated,  he  was  considered  guilty.  In  the  trial  by  the 
crow,  the  persons  contending  were  required  to  stand  with  their  arms  stretched 
out,  and  he  that  remained  the  longest  in  this  posture  gained  his  cause. 
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Cl^T.  penitence  and  its  sercnd  degrees;  but  dns  change  did 
not  continue  long;  by  the  aits  of  the  Bomish  dergy, 
priTate  confession  was  speedily  re-adopted  and  with  it 
priTate  penance,  &c. 

Charles  the  Bald,  and  other  princes,  fcdlowed  the 
great  example  of  Charlemagne,  and  oonToked  councils 
in  various  parts  of  Eurc^  fin'  the  same  purpose,  but 
without  any  considerable  effect.  He  was  not  intimidated 
by  the  mischance  of  his  fuher,  Ixmis  the  Pious,  who 
was  conspired  against  by  his  sons,  and  the  popish  d^'gyi 
with  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  actually  deposed 
in  a  synod  held  in  France  a.  n.  833.  So  pmlous  was 
it  to  attempt  a  reformation  at  that  time.  Louis  was 
afterward  restored,  and  the  authcnis  of  the  rebellioa 
punished  '. 

IV.    Colleges,  Schools,  &c.  FouxnED. 

Many  schools  and  universities  were  established  in 
this  age  through  the  impulse  given  to  learning  hy 
Charlemagne,  Alfred,  and  other  eminent  men.  The 
University  of  Paris  rose  into  reputation  by  its  mastarS) 
Mailrosius  and  Claudius  Clemens,  disciples  of  our  re- 
nowned countryman  Bede.  Several  abbeys  became 
nurseries  of  learning ;  even  a  part  of  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  was  granted  for  giving  lectures  in  sactei 
literature  ^     In  Italy  eminent  schools  were  founded,  &i 

'  In  Britmin,  toward  the  close  of  this  age,  many  abuses  were  »*«*^]whfi1  i& 
the  Church  by  Alfred  the  Great.  This  leformation  was  effected  by  royal  nd 
not  by  papal  authority  :  the  pope  was  adrene  to  it  See  the  Lift  of  Alfted  fa 
Spelman.  This  seal  for  true  religioiv,  unincumbered  by  the  traditicBa  cC 
men,  procured  those  great  princes  little  favour  at  Rome.  A  decive  to  flpmi 
knowledge  distinguished  such  men  as  Charlemagne,  Louis,  and  Alfted ;  aid 
to  this  circumstance  it  is  owing,  that  they  are  not  numbered  in  the  aider  of 
the  Romish  saints :  they  excelled  the  weak  votaries  of  superstitiaD  who  tfe 
enrolled  in  the  Roman  calendar,  as  far  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  other  ciBiBait 
men  who  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  are  pre-eminent  over  the 
stupid  Hottentot.  These  princes  lost  the  honour  of  canonizatioii,  beoHM 
they  did  not  promote  superstition,  idolatry,  and  Romish  usurpatiao. 

*  Many  seminaries  for  sacred  learning  were  instituted  in  France  by 
Oiarlcmagne.     One  at  Tours,  over  which  Alcuin,  the  ornament  of  igwgiMui 

at 
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PaTia,  Padua,  Bologna,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.      CENT. 

In  Grermany  at  Osnaburg.     In  Britain  the  University      , , 

of  Oxford  was  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great,  and  opened 
for  instruction  in  grammar,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  theology.  Some  writers,  however,  assign  an  earlier 
period  for  the  foundation  of  this  noble  seminary  of 
learning  ^ 

Another  measure  was  adopted  to  promote  religion 
and  morality,  which  was  to  augment  the  number  of 
bishopricks.  Charlemagne  and  Louis  I.  instituted  se- 
veral new  dioceses;  viz.  Munster,  Osnaburg,  Selingstadt, 
Minden,  Werden,  Hildesheim,  Paderbom,  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, and  Magdeburg:  very  noble  monasteries  were 
erected,  and  a  multitude  of  abbeys  and  religious  houses 
in  all  parts  of  Europe'. 

V.     Progress  of  Antichrist. 

The  history  of  the  popes  furnishes  many  instances    The  Popet 
of  antichristian  pride ;  a  few  of  which  will  be  detailed. 

Stephen  V.  and  Paschal  I.  assumed  the  episcopal 
dignity  at  Rome  without  the  requisite  consent  of  the 
£mperor  Louis  the  Pious,  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  throw  off  obedience  to  him,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
customs  and  constitutions. 

Gregory  IV.  fomented  the  rebellion  o/  the  sons  of 
Louis,  though  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  princes^. 

Valentine  first  required  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
humiliating  and  debasing  homage  of  ki^ng  his  foot. 

at  that  period,  pieuded.    At  Lyons,  Nants,  Rheims,  &c.  were  schools  of  a 
di8ting"ff'»f*^  name. 

*  Usher,  Antiquitates  Oxonienses,  the  life  of  Alfied. 

>  With  the  design  that  men,  being  ftee  ttom  the  cazes  and  business  of 
ViSe^  might  adrance  learning  and  piety  without  any  impediment,  many 
monastnies  were  founded  In  England,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Fnmoe.  The 
iBtsnt  was  good,  but  die  issue  eviL  Learning  flourished  for  a  time  in  many 
of  the  abbeys,  and  the  abbots  were  men  of  considerable  talent,  Tis.  Alcuin, 
Rabanus  Maurus,  Walafridus  Strabo,  Haymo,  Lupus  of  Ferrara,  &c ;  but 
^y  soon  degenerated,  and  became  nurseries  of  indolence  and  rice. 

*  Armoinus,  Theganus*8  Life  of  Louis,  Avrntinc,  Sigebert. 
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CENT.  Sergius  II.,  beside  other  mean  actions,  usurped  the 

^  see,  and  carried  himself  very  arrogantly  toward  Louis  II. 

John  VIII.,  between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III., 
is  called  by  some  authors  Pope  Joan. 

Nicholas  I.  manifested  great  haughtiness  toward 
the  Emperors  of  the  East,  the  king  of  France,  Photius, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  many  other  princes 
and  prelates.  His  customary  phrase  evidently  savours 
of  antichrist,  viz.  ^^  That  the  pontiff,  like  God,  cannot 
be  judged  by  any  one,  neither  loosed  nor  bound.'" 

Adrian  II.  assumed  the  papacy  without  the  Empe- 
ror^s  consent;  he  behaved  very  insolently  toward  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  commanded  him  to  surrender  the  kingdom 
to  Louis  the  son  of  Lothaire.  The  same  man  flattered 
Basil,  the  wicked  Emperor  of  the  East,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  pique  toward  Photius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

John  VIII.,  the  successor  of  Adrian  II.,  demanded 
and  obtained,  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  amenable  to 
the  usual  tribunals  of  justice,  and  answerable  only  in 
spiritual  courts.  He  pretended  to  raise  Charles  the 
Bald  to  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire;  he  extorted 
the  Roman  principality,  and  other  provinces,  from  the 
lawful  prince ;  with  other  acts  of  presumption. 

Adrian  III.  completed  the  designs  of  his  prede- 
cessors, against  the  rights  of  the  Emperors  in  the  election 
of  the  pope  and  the  investiture  of  bishops.  He  passed 
a  decree,  that  from  that  time  the  election  of  the  pope 
should  be  complete  by  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and 
the  people,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was 
not  required.  This  act  violated  the  acts  and  covenants 
which  Adrian  I.  and  Leo  IV.  made  with  the  Emperors. 

Stephen  VI.  wrote  more  than  one  epistle  to  the 
Orientalists  and  Spanish  bishops,  in  which  he  contended 
for  the  supremacy  over  every  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
whole  world,  and  that  whatever  the  Roman  Church 
defined  ought  to  be  considered  infallible. 

Formosus  and  his  successors,  all  of  whom  ob- 
tained  the  papacy   by   the   most  vile   arts,   conducted 
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themselves  50  openly  wickedly,  that  they  extort  from 
the  prejudiced  Baronius  these  complaining  words  ^; 
*^  Behold  the  most  unhappy  times  of  the  Roman  Church, 
the  most  mournful  of  all  ages,  &c.  :^  and  again,  ^*  But 
let  us  return  to  Stephen  VII.,  whom  I  dare  not  number 
among  the  Roman  pontiffs,  being  unworthy  of  so  great 
a  name  :^  and  again,  **  We  esteem  it  necessary  to  pre- 
face something,  lest  a  weak  mind  should  be  scandalized, 
if  it  should  happen  to  see  the  abomination  of  desolation 
in  the  temple  of  God."" 

When  the  facts  above  stated  are  well  considered,  the 
succession  of  inspired  and  infallible  popes  is  a  farce, 
and  the  foundation  of  it  perishes  for  ever. 

Every  day  brought  fresh  additions  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  popes,  through  corrupt  doctrine,  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  superstitious  rites.  The  cement  of  the  papal 
structure  was  the  worship  of  images,  relics,  and  saints, 
the  belief  of  purgatory  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  which  were  esteemed  apostolical,  and  the 
universal  power  of  the  pope  over  all  the  churches  in 
the  world,  &c.  ^ 

VI.     Pope  Joan. 

It  falls  within  the  province  of  this  compendium  to 
mention  a  few  particulars  respecting  a  remarkable  per- 
sonage called  Pope  Joan. 

Marianus  Scotus  is  the  first  writer  who  has  recorded 
the  circumstance  of  a  woman  having  obtained  the  papacy, 
under  the  name  of  John  VIII.,  between  Leo  IV.  and 
Benedict  III.     It  is  said,  she  was  bom  at  Mentz,  and 


^  Baronius  a.  d.  897.     N.  iv. 

*  The  foUowiug  sacred  dajrs  were  added  to  the  numbers  which  already 
burdened  die  calendar.  The  fesdval  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
die  ftast  of  St.  Michael,  whose  relics  were  lately  found ;  the  feast  of  St.  Mark, 
irboae  body  was  discoyered  at  Alexandria  and  transported  to  Venice.  The 
body  of  James  the  Greater  was  miraculously  brought  to  light     The  lelics 

of  St.  Barthobraew  were  also  found,  and  brou^t  from  the  East Ex  paocis 

disdmus  omnia. 
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CENT«  .  having  disguised  her  sex,  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  literature,  she  travelled  to  Athens,  sAd 
throughout  Greece.  Some  time  after,  she  came  to  Rome, 
was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  at  length,  by  utiam- 
mous  consent,  on  account  of  her  excellent  conduct  and 
great  learning,  was  elected  pope.  She  became  pregnant 
by  a  servant,  and  died  in  child-birth  when  going  to  th^ 
Lateran.  From  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  it  is 
said,  arose  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  sex  of  a 
newly-elected  pontiff. 

This  story  has  of  late  years  obtained  very  little 
credit,  and  many  learned  men  have  engaged  their  pens 
in  the  controversy^.  Salmasius  promised  to  give  an 
undeniable  establishment  of  the  fact,  but  death  frustrated 
his  designs.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  history 
of  a  woman  having  been  elected  pope,  was  received  tt 
true,  for  many  centuries  before  the  Reformation.  It  b 
clearly  not  an  invention  of  the  Protestants ;  nor  <^an  if 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  monks,  for  their  legends  Umd 
to  exalt,  rather  than  to  dishonour  the  papacy  ^. 

VII.     Witnesses  of   the  Teuth  against  Papal 

Innovations. 


For  full  and  satisfactory  information,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Magdeburg  divines,  Illjrricus,  De  Mommy, 
Usher,  Forbes,  Hottinger,  and  other  authors. 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  very  stoutly 
resisted  the  usurped  authority  and  power  of  the  pope  lit 
temporal  and  spiritual  affairs.  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
the  Pious,  endeavoured  by  many  edicts  and  statutes  to 
confine  his  authority  within  the  bounds  prescribed  to  a 
Christian  bishop.  To  these  may  be  added  Lothaire 
and  Charles  the  Bald,  who  attempted  to  curb  the  pride 
of  Pope  Adrian  II.     The  Belgic  bishops  also,  together 


^  John  ATentine,  Alan  Copus,   Onuphihit   PuiTinius,  Oisbert  Qciw* 
bmdus,  D.  Blondel,  and  many  others. 

'  See  our  Author  in  his  Ezercitatio  de  PapA  Fonnini,  torn.  ii.  p.  577* 
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with  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  the  clergy  of  Ravenna,  CBNT. 
and  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  France,  opposed  the  ty- 
ranny,  doctrine,  and  decrees  of  the  pope.  Luitpert, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  gravely  expostulated  with  the 
pope  and  rulers  of  the  Church,  "  as  having  left  the  path 
of  salvation,  and  opened  the  gulph  of  perdition  to  all 
such  as  would  follow  them.'' 

This  resistance  consisted,  moreover,  in  framing 
statutes  against  human  traditions  and  superstitious  de- 
vices ;  in  exhorting  the  people  to  read  and  examine  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue;  in  opposing  the 
adoration  of  images,  which  was  done  in  the  East  by 
Leo  V.  and  other  Emperors,  and  likewise  in  the  West 
by  Louis,  Emperor  of  the  Romans',  who  in  this  good 
work  received  aid  from  many  of  the  clergy  and  learned 
men  in  France :  to  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed 
the  warm  displeasure  of  Baronius  against  the  celebrated 
men  in  that  country.  He  says  **  they  were  noisy, 
clamorous,  and  raging  against  the  adoration  of  holy 
images  and  the  seventh  general  council.*" 

Alcuin,  the  restorer  of  learning,  and  the  enemy  of 
superstition,  roused  the  English  nation  against  image- 
service.  The  Germans,  likewise,  under  Claudius,  bishop 
of  Turin,  enlisted  in  the  same  warfare. 

Against  the  degeneracy  which  reigned  among  the 
popes  and  clergy,  many  pious  princes,  bishops,  and 
abbots,  raised  their  voice.  Huldaric,  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg, wrote  unanswerably  against  the  law  of  celibacy ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  the  notice  of  English  Catholics, 
that  the  clergy  in  Germany  and  Britain  enjoyed  the 
right  of  marriage  up  to  the  time  of  Pope  Hildebrand. 

Several  writers,  among  whom  are  Walafridus  Strabo, 
Claudius  of  Turin,  Methodius,  Rabanus  of  Ments, 
Hincmar  of  Rheims,  &c.,    condemned  pilgrimages,  in-  , 

vocation  of  saints,  daily  masses  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  the  use  of  an  unknown  tongue  in  divine  service^  &c. 


'  Zonarmi,  DalUnii. 
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The  points  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  were 
received  into  the  Romish  Church,  and  approved  bj 
Pope  Nicholas  I.,  were  opposed  by  Godeschalcus, 
Remigius,  &c. 

Nor  was  the  increasing  superstition  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  the  corporal  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
suffered  to  proceed  without  interruption ;  Rabaniu, 
Ratramnus,  Erigena,  and  other  able  writers  exposed 
its  fallacy. 


TheEu. 
charitt. 


Pvedetti- 
nadoD. 


VIII.     Controversies. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  last  age 
a  question  arose  respecting  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist.     The  controversy  now  became  more  general 

Paschasius  Radbertus,  a  monk  of  Corbey,  was  the 
parent  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  or  the  cor* 
poral  presence^.  Several  learned  men  began  imme- 
diately to  oppose  this  error.  Ratramnus,  sometimes 
called  Bertram,  Rabanus  of  Mentz,  and  John  Scotus 
Erigena,  wrote  against  Paschasius.  Many  other  writers 
entered  the  lists,  and  opposed  this  novel  doctrine,  but 
its  supporters  attempted  to  silence  them  by  opprobrious 
names  and  obscene  epithets.  The  English  Church  still 
disowned  this  monstrous  dogma  ^. 

A  controversy  respecting  predestination  and  grace 
was  carried  on  with  great  heat  and  animosity.  It  was 
occasioned  by  Godeschalcus,  a  monk  of  Orbais  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons,  who  left  his  monastery,  and  became 
an  itinerant  preacher  of  this  doctrine.  He  compre- 
hended it  in  several  articles  extracted  from  the  writings 
of  Augustine,  and  presented  a  formal  profession  of  it 
to  the  council  of  Mentz,  a.  d.  848.     Great  severity  was 


^  He  was  the  first  who  asserted  the  doctrine  which  is  now  reoeired  by  Am 
Church  of  Rome,  vis.  a  change  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  true  bodj, 
and  of  the  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  true  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  bon 
of  Marj  and  suffered  upon  the  cross.  Hence  he  argued  that  Christ 
sacrificed  every  time  the  Eucharist  was  administered. 

*  lusher  de  Sucoessione  Ecclesiarum. 
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exerdsed  toward  him,  particularly  by  HincmaT)  arcb-      ^f?^' 
bishop  of  Rheims,  who  imprisoned  him  for  twenty-one      ,.  ,  ,.■ 
years.     He  endured  the  rage  of  his  enemies  with  great 
ocmstancy  and  medmess'. 

The  principal  points  c{  the  controversy  were,  a 
twofold  predestination,  yiz.  a  predestination  to  life  and 
to  death;  the  particular  grace  of  Grod;  the  death  of 
Christ  for  the  elect  only;  the  impotence  of  free-wiH 
toward  holiness,  without  preventing  and  co-operating 
grace;  &c. 

The  opposers  of  these  tenets  were  many,  and  leiomed; 
the  chief  were  Rabanus,  Haymo,  Hincmar,  and  Erigena. 
Nor  were  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  either  weak  or 
ignorant.  Remigius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  Lupus,  abbot  of 
Ferrara,  Ratramnus,  Prudendus,  and  several  others, 
took  up  their  pens  in  its  favour:  and  several  synods 
gave  their  voice  in  support  of  the  opinions  promulgated 
by  Godeschalcus  ^. 

Baronius  has  not  given  a  fair  account  of  this  coi>* 
troversy,  nor  of  the  character  of  Grodeschalcus. 

IX.     State  of  the  ExstEAN  Church. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  Saracens  and   SchUm  be- 

twccD  the 

Bulgarians  continued  to  devastate  the  Eastern  Church,  EiMtenMid 
and  to  render  the  very  profession  of  Christianity  perilous;  J^^JSl 
The  bond  of  peace  in  the  Church  itself  was  rent  by  the 
Jacobites,  Monothelites,  Iconolatrae,  the  Manichasans, 
and  the  followers  of  the  revived  errors  of  Origen.  The 
imbecile  conduct  of  slothful  princes^,  who  successively 
swayed  the  sceptre,  contributed  to  weaken  the  Eastern 
empire :  and  lastly,  the  violent  contentions  between  the 
two  great  patriarchal  Churches,  distinrbed  and  distracted 
the  East.     Such  was  the  state  of  the  patriarchate  of 


'  Mauguinus,  Jansenius,  O.  J.  Voitius,  Usher,  and  Henry  de  Norii. 
*  Sinnond. 

*•  Nicephorus,  Midiael  Rhangabe,  Michael  III.,  Theodora,  and  BmO  the 
Blacedonian.    See  Zonaras  and  the  Byiantine  writers. 

E  K 
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CSNT.  Constantinople  during  this  age.  An  incurnble  sdnsm 
between  the  Church  at  Rome  and  the  Eastern  Church 
was  at  last  the  consequence  of  their  frequent  disputes.   . 

Several  causes  tended  to  produce  this  event ;  among 
which  may  be  enumerated,  the  controversy  respecting  the 
worship  of  images  and  the  claims  of  the  Pseudo-Nicene 
Synod,  both  which  were  supported  by  the  Church  at 
Stome ;  and  the  contentions  between  two  rival  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  Ignatius  and  Photius.  In  this  affidr 
pope  Nicholas  I.  interfered,  and  espoused  the  cause  of 
Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Mi- 
chael III.;  after  many  vicissitudes  in  this  contest,  im 
which  each  patriarch  was  alternately  deposed  and  replaced, 
Photius,  having  kept  possession  of  the  see  about  six 
years,  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.,  who  con- 
fined him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  monastery. 
He  was  a  good  and  upright  man^  and  his  integrity  wm 
partly  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  But  the  haugfaQr 
and  domineering  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  could 
no  longer  be  endured  by  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  unfair  conduct  of  the  pope  precipitated  a  schism. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  whole  of  the  affair 
respecting  Photius  and  the  see  of  Constantinople,  is  much 
obscured  and  misrepresented  1^  the  Romish  writeis; 
but  the  firmness  and  ability  of  Photius  in  his  own  cauii^ 
in  a  great  measure  accounts  for  the  invectives  which  aie 
so  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by  writers  of  the  Ronutt 
Catholic  Church  ^. 

The  recent  conversion  of  the  Bulgarians  afforidhsd 
fresh  fuel  to  the  heats  between  the  two  Churches, 
patriarch  put  in  a  claim  to  these  people,  and  after 
argument  and  pleading  on  both  sides,  the  Bulgatias 
themselves  decided  the  cause,  by  uniting  with  Ae 
Greeks;  and  Theophylact  was  consecrated  archhishfl{p 
of  the  new  province  by  Photius  of  Constantinople. 


'  BaioaiuB  ▲.  d.  858.    Leo  Alkthis  dc  PerpetuA  CofueuHone,  Hafanboog 
in  Hist,  Schitmatu  Gnecomm. 
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But  there  was  stiU  another  catue  of  Jreligious  qiuurd, 
whicli  wsB  eohfiBdered  by  the  Greeks  of  vital  importance. 
This  was  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  eighth 
synod  at  Constantinople  decided  agamst  the  Latins,  and 
the  words  '^  filioque*"  were  expimged  fixnn  the  Nicene 
Creed.  After  a  while  the  controversy  subsided,  but  it 
was  renewed  with  sbme  vehemence  in  the  eleventh  cen^ 
tury.  Some  other  disputations  arose  respecting  un- 
leavened cakes,  fasting  on  the  sabbath,  purgatory,  8rc. 
A  great  many  unpublished  writings  on  these  subjects 
are  still  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice,  &c. ;  several 
of  them  were  written  by  Photius  the  patriarch. 


IX. 


X.     Councils. 
It  appears  that  numerous  national  ocHincils  were  In  the 

West* 
held  during  this  century  in  Italy,   Germany,   France, 

Britain^  and  Spain ^.     Their  objects  were  various;   some 

framed  statutes  respecting  doctrine;  viz., '^predestination, 

grace,   free-will,   the  procession  of  the  Spirit  trom  the 

Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  worship  of  images  or  its 

condemnation :   others  took  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical 

regimen,  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  bishops  &c.,  die 

duty  of  the  Clergy  to  r^ul  and  expound  the  Scriptures, 

the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  contests  whidi 

subsisted  between  Rome  and  Constantinople,   and  the 

resistance  made  to  the  encroaclmients  of  the  former  ^ : 

othcEs  had  reference  to  the  affairs  of  sovereign  princes, 

viz.  the  deposition  of  Louis  the  Pious  by  the  arts  of 

tbe  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  repudiation  of  Thietperga 

the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire ;  others  the  deposition 

of  the  bishop  of  Rome :  in  short  synod  v^y  Irequently 

contended  with  synod;  and  if  infallibility  be  not  the 

privilege   of  the  popes,   (and  we  have   seen  that  some 


'  See  tbe  acts  of  the  ooandli  collected  by  Sonus,  BMu,  Sannood, 
Spelinan,  &c.  * 

*  The  canons  passed  by  the  Synod  convoked  by  Alfied  the  GieaC  tn  Eng- 
laid,  aie  woithy  the  obserratkiii  of  the  Student 

K  E  2 
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<33BNT.  Constantinople  during  this  age.  An  inc 
....^  between  the  Church  at  Rome  and  the  E 
was  at  last  the  consequence  of  their  frequa 
Several  causes  tended  to  produce  this 
which  may  be  enumerated,  the  controversy 
worship  of  images  and  the  claims  of  the  i 
Sjmod,  both  which  were  supported  by  t 
Rome ;  and  the  contentions  between  two  li 
of  Constantinople,  Ignatius  and  Photius. 
pope  Nicholas  I.  interfered,  and  espousec 
Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
dbael  III.;  after  many  vicissitudes  in  tl 
which  each  patriarch  was  alternately  deposei 
Photius,  having  kept  possession  of  the 
years,  was  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Leo 
fined  him  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  i 
He  was  a  good  and  upright  man,  and  hif 
partly  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  Bu 
and  domineering  conduct  of  the  bishop  ol 
no  longer  be  endured  by  the  Church  of  ( 
and  the  unfair  conduct  of  the  pope  precipi 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  whd 
respecting  Photius  and  the  see  of  Constant] 
obscured  and  misrepresented  by  the  Ac 
but  the  fimmess  and  ability  of  Photius  iiii 
in  a  great  measure  accounts  for  the  inved 
so  liberally  bestowied  upon  him  by  writers; 
CathoUc  Church  ^ 

The  recent  conversion  of  the  Bulgl 
firesb  foel  to  the  heats  between  the  two  Cli 
patriarch  put  in  a  claim  to  these  people,  m 
wtgvtmeat  and  pleading  on  both  sides,  < 
themsdives  decided  the  cause,  by  und 
Oreeks;  and  Theophylact  was  consecrfl 
of  the  new  province  by  Photius  of  Consta: 


*  Bttooiui  A.  D.  85S.    Leo  AlktiiM  de  PerpetvA  C^m 
in  Hut,  ScMtmatit  Grtecomm, 
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popes  promulgated  heresy,)   it  certainly  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  acts  of  general  or  provincial  councils. 

Three  principal  councils  were  convened  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  they  had  reference  to  the  dispute  betweea 
the  two  patriarchs,  Photius  and  Ignatius.  The  first, 
A.  D.  861,  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Ignatius  and  At 
election  of  Photius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The 
second,  a.  d.  869)  displaced  Photius  and  elevated  Ig- 
natius. The  third,  a.  d.  879,  on  the  death  of  Ignatius, 
restored  Photius  to  his  seat.  The  Latins  receive  tbe 
second  only,  and  esteem  it  (Ecumenical. 


Wtiten. 


XI.     Ecclesiastical  Weiters. 

The  following  catalogue  comprehends  the  principal 
writers  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

Sedulius,  the  author  of  Comments  on  St.  PanTi 
Epistles. 

Rabanus  Maurus,  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  very  learned  man  for  this 
age.  His  works  are  comprised  in  6  vols.  He  was  cue 
of  those,  whom  the  abettors  of  Transubstantiatkm  named 
Stercoranistse. 

Haymo,  an  Anglo^axon,  a  companion  of  Rabanus, 
afterward  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  a  commentator  on  the 
Scriptures. 

Two  writers  called  Amalarius ;  one,  archbishop  of 
Treves,  the  other,  a  deacon  of  Metz,  who  wrote  on 
clerical  duties. 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  a  Spaniard,  a  zealous 
defender,  of  the  truth,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  tbeEe> 
fore  called  by  Baronius,  ^*  impious,  an  opposer  of  good- 
ness,^ &c. 

Walafridus  Strabo,  abbot  of  Fulda,  a  writer  on 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  &c. 

Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons. 

Anastasiu^,  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican  at  Borne. 
He  composed  some  historical  pieces,   the  lives  of  the 
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Roman  Pontiffs  and  a  history  of  the  council,  commonly      CENT. 

called   the  eighth,   which   deposed  Fhotius,   bishop  ot 

Constantinople.    His  Liber  Fontificalis  has  been  strange- 
ly interpolated  and  altered. 

Hincmar  Senior,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  most 
learned  man  of  the  French  clergy. 

To  these  may  be  added  Paschasius  Radbert,  Ber- 
tram, John  Scotus  Erigena,  Remigius,  Lupus,  Eginhard, 
Ansegisus,  Ado,  Frectdph,  Christian  Druthmar,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Bede,  Ambrose  Ansbert,  Almoin,  &c. 

Theodore  Studita,  a  notorious  partisan  of  image-   ^>Bek 
worship. 

Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  addicted  to. 
image-service. 

Metrophanes  of  Smyrna,  an  adversary  of  Fhotius. 

Nicetas  David,  a  Faphlagonian,  who  wrote  the  life 
of  Ignatius. 

Fhotius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  great 
depth  of  learning :  to  him  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
works  of  many  authors,  whom  he  rescued  from  oblivion. 
He  was  a  bold  impugner  of  papal  tyrranny,  traditions, 
and  image-service. 

Leo  VI.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  son  of  Basil,  wrote 
upon  several  subjects. . 

XII.       MiSCELLAKEOUS   EvEKTS. 

Many  prodigies  and  portents  from  heaven  were,  as 
usual,  seen,  heard,  and  noted  in  this  age.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Magdeburg  Divines,  Wolfius,  Baro- 
nius,  &c. 

Numerous  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought 
(or  the  confirmation  of  the  pope^s  universal  power,  image- 
service,  saint-service,  relics,  purgatory,  masses  for  the 
dead,  &c.  They  are  to  be  read  in  Sigebert,  Vincent, 
Zonaras,  Surius,  &c.  Baronius,  also,  records  many  of 
them. 

The  powerful  arms  of  the  Saracens  pressed  very 
heavily  over  Syria,  Asia,  C'yprus,  Rhodes,  Crete,  Africa, 
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CENT.      Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Italy.     Borne  itself  was 

L       besieged  by  them  more  than  once  in  the  reigns  of  Lo- 

thaire  and  Charles  the  Fat,  between  the  years  850  and 
_  900. 

The  robberies  and  devastation  of  the  Normans  and 
Danes  were  terrific  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coasts'. 
These  barbarians  also  spread  themselves  over  the  mari- 
time parts  of  Germany,  Friesland,  Flanders,  France, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  filling  every  place  witli  fire  and 
slaughter. 

Ethelwolf,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  manifested  hia  obedience  to 
the  pope,  by  binding  his  kingdom  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  lioly  see,  and  liis  successors  to  recave  the 
crown  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  from  that  time 
to  be  called  sons  of  the  pope. 

In  this  age  originated  the  custom  for  every  pope 
to  adopt  a  new  name  upon  his  election  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  SergiuR  II.,  whose  former  name  was  Bucca 
Porci  (Pig's  Cheek),  first  set  the  example  to  bis  suc- 
cessors. 

In  tile  early  part  of  this  century,  the  text  of  the 
Scripture  was  divided  by  Paul  Wamefridua  into  Epis- 
tles and  Gospels,  being  portions  to  be  read  every  day 
in  the  year,  in  order  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  heard 
by  the  people.  This  was  done  by  the  order  of  Charle- 
magne. A  selection  of  Homilies  was  made  from  the 
Fathers,  for  the  same  purpose;  but  the  effect  of  this  good 
design  was  very  soon  frustrated  by  the  monks  and  clergy 
reading  miraculous  legends  of  the  lives  of  saints,  insl^ 
of  the  oracles  of  God. 

Two  places  were  pre-eminently  celebrated  in  Europe 
for  relics  during  this  century :  Compostella  in  Prance, 


'  The  Normam  cams  from  Scandiiavia.  lly  the  silvajiMge  of  ilteir  flwu. 
ttiey  were  abl;  to  attack  rny  distuit  countries.  L^ndrr  RoTIa  their  letdei,  ibtf 
deVMtatcd  iintt  of  France,  besieged  Paris,  and  cammiited  great  esaetta ;  ditj 
length  Ktded  iDwud  the  end  of  this  ceslury  ia  that  part,  which  tnt  nda- 
ward  called  Nomianct}'. 
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for  the  body  of  St.  Jameit  the  greater ;  and  Venice,  for 
the  body  of  St.  Mark,  whicli  was  brought  thither  from 
Alexandria, 

Charles  the  Bald,  a,  d.  S^B,  was  persuaded  to  sur- 
render to  the  Romans  all  right  over  the  city  and  princi- 
pality of  Rome,  together  with  other  provinces ;  he  also 
renounced  the  right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the 
pope :  very  soon  after  this,  the  bishops  of  Rome  claimed 
the  right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  Emperor. 
Some  Italian  authors  record  that  the  temporal  dominions 
of  his  holiness  were  the  gifts  of  Louis  the  Pious. 

The  number  of  monasteries  throughout  Europe  was 
now  ainiost  innumerable,  and  they  swallowed  up  a  great 
proportion  of  the  riches  of  the  inliabitauts.  They  were 
often  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  and  Danes ; 
but  new  edifices  were  soon  raised  upon  the  old  founda- 
tions, by  the  mistaken  piety  of  the  people  '. 

Some  few  of  these  institutions  were  certainly  nur- 
series of  learning,  and  men  of  great  knowledge  were  at 
the  head  of  them.  The  faint  revival  of  literature  which 
Jiss  been  already  detailed  was  owing  to  the  vigour  of 
Charlemagne,  who  placed  able  men  at  the  head  of  reli- 
I  gious  houses.  Monasteries  were  frequently  made  the 
I  prisons  of  deposed  kings,  bishops,  and  women  of  rank 
and  fortune. 


'  A  maat  mRgnilieenl  abbey,  of  the  unler  of  itw  Benodictinn,  was  foutiikd 
■t  Clugny  in  Fnmcc  in  the  timth  ctatury,  by  Bcmu  and  Odllo.  It  w»  built 
Bpm  ■  very  grand  Bcale.  History  afBims  diat  bi'iide  the  monka,  who  were 
Bamcnxu,  it  vu  luge  enough  lo  contalD,  in  the  year  1349,  Pope  Innocent  tV. 
with  the  (wo  patriarchs  of  AntioHi  and  Conitsntinople,  13  cardinili,  3  arch- 
biahnpa,  15  bishopa,  many  abbots,  and  the  retinue  of  these  prelate* :  and  at  [he 
satne  time,  Louii,  king  of  France,  was  there,  vllh  Blanche  his  mother,  the 
duke  of  Artois  and  his  Hiater,  the  Empenir  o(  Cnnstantlnaple,  the  Princca  of 
Arragoa,  logcihet  witli  a  nuDicrouv  reiinue  of  Lord*,  genllcnum,  and  aemnt*. 
The  oidei  oT  the  BcoedictiMs  ¥,-&>  brought  Into  England  by  Willinn,  Ibri 
of  Wbhoi,  Hn-in-Uw  to  William  the  Conqueror.  They  wore  olabliJied  Bnl 
at  Lewci  in  Suikx  a.  d.  1077.  In  England  there  were  3?  prknies  and  cdls  (ri 
ttu*  oidar  which  were  gavnned  by  fbreignen. 

KXn    Ol      lltE    NINTH    CE.NTIIRV. 
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THE  TENTH  CENTURY- 


A.  D. 
901. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  Low's 
IV.  was  Emperor  of  the  West ;  he  was  the  last  prince 
of  the  race  of  Charlemagne ;  Leo  the  Philosopher  was 
Emperor  of  the  East,  and  John  IX.  was  bishop  of 
Rome. 


Tht  West. 


I.     Characteb  of  the  Times. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  Church  was  now  in 
the  wilderness:  even  the  Bomish  writers  use  very  re- 
markable language  respecting  those  times.     They  say, 
that  "  the  appearance  of  the  Church  was  much  defiled, 
"  and  its  state  really  deplorable.     The  popes  were  false 
*^  pontiffs ;  the  abomination  of  desolation  was   seen  in 
<<  the  temple ;   Christ  was  asleep  in  the  ship,  and  there 
"  was    no  one   to   awake  him ;    moreover,   men,   mon- 
*<  sters  in  their  kind,  of  the  basest  life  and  debauched 
*^  manners,   intruded   themselves   into   the   Roman  see, 
"  and   the  depravity   extended    through    every    rank ; 
**  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  followed  the 
"  evil  example  of  the  popes  ^."^     These  writers  indeed 
speak  correctly  ^.     Such  indeed  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
times,  and  such  the  wickedness  and  superstition,  added 
to  the  toleration  of  iniquity,  that  there  seemed  to  be 
very  few   surviving   Christians,   who  were   willing,  or 


'  The  lives  and  aetioni  of  the  buhops  of  Rome,  during  the  last  eentof, 
fully  justify  this  eztnordioary  Uaguage.  Popes  Marinus  I.  (cslkd  bj 
some  Martin  II.),  Adrian  IIL,  Stephen  VI.,  Formosus,  Bmiiiaflt  VL« 
Stephen  VII.,  and  Theodore  IL,  obtained  the  see  by  tumult,  bribciy,  or 
perjury ;  or  disgraced  it  by  their  actions. 

^  Baronius  admits,  that  at  Rome,  ^*  things  sacred  and  profane  wen  at  As 
mercy  of  factions.**    With"  sudi  words  he  closes  his  annals  of  the  nintii 
tury,  and  yet,  according  to  his  own  statement,  these  ''  monsters  of  popes** 
'^  legiUmatc  pontiffs,  Glmst*s  vicars,  and  infUlible  successors  of  St.  Peter ! 


«♦ 
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qualified  to  shed  a  gleam  of  light  into  this  region  of      ^*^^' 

moral  darkness.     Moreover,  the  state  of  the  civil  polity      -: 

throws  deeper  shades  over  this  picture.  Spain  was  over- 
run by  the  Saracens ;  France  and  England  were  devas- 
tated by  the  Danes  and  Normans,  Alfred  the  Great 
being  just  dead ;  Germany  was  attacked  by  the  Hun- 
garians ;  Italy  was  alternately  the  prey  of  the  Saracens 
and  of  the  Lombards ;  and  Aquileia  and  Venice  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  multitude  of  Bulgarians.  Fear  and 
disquiet  prevailed  almost  every  where. 

The  Greek  Church,  in  the  East,  enjoyed  very  little  The  Emu 
peace  or  felicity.  The  only  favourable  circumstance 
was  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Philosopher,  whose  good  policy 
in  some  measure  protected  his  people :  but  the  Saracens 
grievously  oppressed  the  Christians,  and  subverted  the 
dioceses  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria.  The 
Nestorian,  Manichaean,  and  Jacobite  heresies,  also  vio- 
lently distracted  the  Eastern  Church,  and  schisms  were 
made  by  the  rival  patriarchs. 


II.     The  Infelicity  and  Barbarity  of  this 

Century. 

The  miserable  state  of  these  times  has  drawn  forth 
many  eloquent  and  pathetic  remarks  from  historical 
writers.  "  Behold,"^  exclaims  Baronius,  "  a  new  age 
commences  its  course,  which,  for  its  asperity  and  sterility, 
is  called  the  iron  age,  for  its  deformity  of  overflowing 
evil,  the  leaden,  and  for  its  dearth  of  writers,  the  dark 
age !''  Indeed,  all  historians  denominate  the  times  un- 
happy,  ignorant,  wicked,  and  distressing. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  wretched 
state  of  things.  The  Roman  Catholics  charge  these 
unhappy  times  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperors  of 
Germany;  some  pious  persons  conjecture,  that  the 
heresies  were  the  principal  cause ;  but  more  sagacioui^ 
writers  trace  the  evil  to  the  flagitious  character  of  the 
Romaii  pontiffs. 
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Even  the  epithets  which  Roman  Catholic  hiatorians' 
bestow  upon  the  popes  are  presumptive  evidence  of  this 
fact.  It  lias  been  already  observed,  that  these  writers 
call  the  bishops  of  Rume  monsters,  not  men,  &lse  pon- 
tilFs,  invaders  of  the  see,  simoniacal,  adulterers,  necro- 
niaucers,  knaves,  infamous,  and,  sometimes,  boys.  Ge- 
nebrordus  confesses,  that  for  150  years,  there  were 
50  popes  altogether  defective  in  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  and  might  be  called  apostate,  rather  than 
apostolical. 

Baronius  declares  that  the  most  vile  harlots,  the 
mistresses  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  domineta-ed  in  the 
papal  see.  About  three  or  four  bishops  of  Rome, 
in  a  hundred  years,  somewhat  excelled  the  others  in 
discreet  and  good  conduct*.  It  is  a  maxim  allowed 
hy  all,  unumquemijue  aibi  similem generare^,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  morals  of  the  clergy  would 
be  much  purer  than  the  example  of  their  superiors. 
The  epithets  bestowed  upon  them  are  extraordinary, 
and  wo  trust  could  apply  to  a  part  of  them  oiJy.  They 
are  called  "  knavish,  rapacious,  flagitious,  prone  to 
libertinism,  and  inordinately  seeking  after  dignities  and 
riches."  It  is  a  fact,  that  mere  children  were  placed 
in  elevated  situations.  One  of  five  years  old  was  elected 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  another  only  twelve  was 
raised  to  the  papal  throne  by  the  name  of  John  XII., 
or,  according  to  others,  XIII. 

The  same  practice  prevailed  in  the  Greek  Church- 
Theophylact,  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  was  ooly 
sixteen  when  he  was  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople: 
he  sold  every  ecclesiastical  promotion  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came vacant,  and  was  given  up  to  ease,  luxury,  womeih 
care  of  horses,  &c  '. 

*  See  the  Roman  Calholic  wrilcn,  fPeiner  in  Fiuciculo  Tempomra,  Plubi, 
HsbellicuB,  Oniiphriu>,  Itaioniua,  nelUrmine,  and  RcDebnrdDs. 

»  Thej  were  Lm  VI..  Stephen  IX.,  Mninim  11.  (or  Mutin  III.),  *ai 
John  XVI. 

'  Every  thiim:  bq;ui9  its  Ukc. 

'  Zonaiu  nJaica  ilie  foUowinK  occumnee,  whicli  nisy  tent  M  a  spedmen 
at  nunncn  in  tlie  £«[.    On  Blauadaf  Thursday  Uic  paUianh  wu  e 
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The  state  of  the  monasteries  contributed  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  times.  The  sloth,  delinquencies,  and  luxury 
of  the  monks,  and  their  insatiable  desire  of  getting  riches 
and  estates  for  the  reli^ous  houses,  were  almost  incre- 
dible. Sigebert  observes,  that  avarice  was  the  evil  Btep- 
mother  of  the  monks. 

A  sterility  of  genius  and  literature  is  to  be  noticed 
In  this  century ;  only  a  small  number  of  literati  ap- 
peared in  both  empires.  The  defect  in  the  history  of 
those  times  must  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance. 
The  minds,  aa  well  as  the  actions  of  men,  seemed  bound 
under  an  evil  spell.  The  public  schools  of  theology, 
laws,  philosophy,  and  languages,  were  gradually  closed. 
The  seminaries  in  the  monasteries  were  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  chanting,  singing,  and  learning  super- 
stitious and  blind  obedience  to  the  popes.  Idolatry, 
error,  and  fanaticism,  augmented  daily  *. 


Ae  •dnuniiUMion  of  (he  Lord's  Supper,  uid  Id  the  midiil  of  the  len'm  a 
SKHen^er  Informed  him  that  hia  favourite  mftre  had  fooled :  he  Jniniediuel)' 
■Dipoidrd  the  ucnd  ritn,  hutened  to  the  slahlc  to  inipecl  (he  fod,  and 
Itacn  momed  to  liiiiah  his  duties. 

'  The  SMIle  lemark  has  ftcqiuntly  been  made  in  the  courac  of  thli  hiilnry  ; 
k  fcw  details,  therefore,  may  be  thought  ncecssaiy  to  put  the  inRllcr  in  lu 
proper  light-  The  crroii  and  moral  dailtncM  alluded  to,  arme  (rom  the 
foUowing  abtues.  The  poi^^er  of  canoniilag,  or  of  decreeing  religious  hoiann 
to  suposdliQU  men  and  women,  which  the  popes  Mtumed,  A  /uHfico; 
dtVQiiOR  to  fWici.  Their  religious  value  cauicd  them  to  be  iadeGnilel|r 
multiplied.  The;  were  ever^  dajr  souglit  aTur,  found,  lianslatcd,  and  come. 
cmud.  They  were  sold  at  exarbiiani  prices,  to  lepair  the  damages  of  churches 
■nd  HMHiatteries  done  by  the  Hungarians,  Sancena,  and  other  bBibaritina, 
ot  lo  build  new  churches,  monasteriea,  allan,  &&  The  aH«ralloa  tf  imagii. 
patticulatly  those  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  the  rrucifii.  They  were  con. 
■idered  a  Mfiguaid  againit  cecry  danger.  Images  were  mndc  to  utter  voices, 
and  by  ihera  controversies  on  leligioos  subject*  wen:  dt-cidcd,  and  contests 
or  Uw.sails  adjudged.  SaiHt.tmrihlp  also  augmented.  The  mhids  of  the 
people  were  directed  daily  towatd  new  saints  of  both  seies,  to  beeotiie  their 
proleclors,  bcnefflclois,  and  patrons :  feasts,  altars,  and  churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  flicm ;  and  lo  render  the  mattw  more  palatable,  the  apparitions, 
rialons,  and  miracles  of  the  same,  were  declared  lo  be  inic  and  ftequenl. 
The  augnmling  of  tlu  nnmbcr  offfaili,  by  whidi  the  laily  were  drawn  from 
thdr  occttpstion).  The  institution  pf  fratcrmlki  or  lodalUlu  (o  help  the 
itml  i  they  were  men  who  were  bound  by  oalh,  and  under  (he  ptia  fS  an 
•DMbem^  10  dtaot  a  cotun  number  of  masses  at  sppoinlcd  li 
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Even  the  epithets  which  Roman  Catholic  hMt" . 
bestow  upon  the  popes  are  presumptive  evidenor; 
fact.     It  has  been  ahready  observed,  that  the» 
call  the  bishops  of  Rome  monsters,  not  men,       -        «, 
tiffs,  invaders  of  the  see,  simoniacal,  adulten     >... 
mancers,  knaves,  infamous,  and,  sometimes,  ^ 
nebrardus   confesses,    that    for   150   years, 
50   popes   altogether   defective   in    the   vir* 
ancestors,   and   might  be   called   apostate^ 
apostolical. 

Baronius  declares   that  the   most  vil 
mistresses  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  dor 
papal   see.     About   three    or    four    bis! 
in  a  hundred   years,  somewhat   excellei 
discreet   and   good   conduct^.     It  is   a 
by  all,  unumquemque  sibi  similem  gen* 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  morals  of 
be  much  purer   than  the   example   < 
The  epithets   bestowed  upon   them 
and  we  trust  could  apply  to  a  part  ol 
are   called    ^^  knavish,    rapacious, 
libertinism,  and  inordinately  seekin 
riches.^      It  is  a  fact,  that  mere 
in  elevated  situations.     One  of  fivi 
archbishop   of  Rheims,   and   ano 
raised  to  the  papal  throne  by  tli 
or,  according  to  others,  XIII. 

The  same  practice  prevaile 
Theophylact,  son  of  the  Emper 
sixteen  when  he  was  elected  pai 
he  sold  every  ecclesiastical  pr 
came  vacant,  and  was  given  u 
care  of  horses,  &c^. 
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'^  See  the  Roman  Cathdic  writort,  \\ 
Sabellicus,  Onuphrius,  Baroniiu,  Bell 

»  They  were  lieo  VI.,  Stephen  I^ 
John  XVI. 

^  Every  thing  begets  iu  like. 

^  Zonans  relates  tlic  following  oi 
of  manners  in  the  East.    On  Alauot' 
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CENT. 

IV.    Restriction  of  Papal  Tyeanny  bt  the  ^ 

Emperors.  — — 

Otho  I.  attempted  to  follow  the  laudable  examples 
which  had  been  set  to  the  princes  of  Europe  by  Charle- 
magne, Louis,  Conrad,  and  Henry,  in  reforming  the 
Church.  He  commenced  active  operations  upon  the 
head,  and  caused  Pope  John  XII.  to  be  deposed  for 
flagitious  crimes.  He  also  challenged  and  recovered  the 
right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  pontiff,  and  the 
investiture  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  with  their 
clerical  preferment.  The  popes  had  demanded  and  ob« 
tained  from  weak  princes  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical 
sees  and  benefices.  Otho  determined  to  abolish  this 
custom  in  his  dominions.  Otho  III.,  the  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned :  he  went  to 
Rome  to  settle  a  dispute  between  the  two  rival  ^  popes. 


*  The  raider  is  pivtented  here  with  a  list  of  rival  popes,  for  whom 
memhers  of  the  Roman  Chiuch  daim  ioikUihility.  Such  schisms  in  the 
Roman  Church  are  more  numerous  Chan  many  lealous  Catholics  imagine. 

Century  IV.     liherius  against  Felix. 

Damasus  against  Ursidnus. 
Cent  V.  Boni£M9e  against  Enlalius. 

Symmadius  against  Laurentins. 
Cent.  VI.         Boniface  II.  against  Dioscorus. 

SyWerius  against  Vigilius. 
Cent.  VII.       Sergius  against  Theodore  and  Paschal,  3  popes  at  one  time. 
Cent.  VIII.      Paul  against  Theophylact 

Stephen  IV.  against  Constantine  and  Philip,  3  popes. 
Cent.  IX.        Eugenius  II.  against  Zitinnus. 

Benedict  III.  against  Anastasius. 

Formosus  against  Sergius. 

Stephen  VII.  against  John  IX.  Romanus  I.  and  II.  and 
Theodore  II.,  5  popes. 
Cent.  X.  John  IX.  against  Sergius. 

Leo  V.  against  Christopher. 

Christopher  against  Sergius. 

John  XII.  against  Leo  VIII. 

Gregory  V.  against  John  XVII. 
It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  catalogue  of  infallible  competiton  for  the 
tee  of  Rome ;  for  aifWr  the  tenth  century  the  schisms  of  the  popes  became  more 
numeious,  and  perhaps,  more  bloody,  until  the  glorious  aera  of  the  Reformation. 
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CBNT.      Gregory  V.  and  John  XVII.     The  latter  was  deposed, 
^___      and    put    to    death    under   circumstances  of    dreadful 
barbarity  ^. 

But  in  these  dark  and  barbarous  tknes  6od  did 
not  leave  himself  without  a  witness.  Some  few  noUe 
minds  were  illuminated  with  a  love  of  truth,  even  anong 
the  monks,  and  dared  to  reject  the  papal  thvaUdm, 
and  to  expose  the  faults  of  the  clergy,  and  the  gkiemy 
superstitioit  and  vain  traditions  of  the  times.  Such 
men  retained  the  substance,  at  least,  of  true  religiaii 
found  in  the  Scriptures:  their  instructions  they  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  they  deserve  to  be  had  in 
gratefiil  remembrance  ^ 

Ambrosius  Ansbertus,  a  French  divine,  wrote  Taluabie 
commentaries  upon  the  Apocalypse.  Smaragdus,  a  Bntirii 
abbot^  Radulphus,  a  monk.  Gislebert,  an  English  monk. 
Aimoinus.  Flodoard,  abbot  of  Rheims.  Theophylact) 
archbishop  of  Bulgaria  ^.  But  the  most  striking  witness 
of  the  truth  was  Gerbert,  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
the  preceptor  of  Otho  III.  and  Robert  I.,  the  son  of 
Hugo.  He  was  raised  to  the  papal  see  by  the  name  of 
Sylvester  II.  No  one  had  delineated  with  more  truth 
and  feeling,  the  mournful  appearance  of  the  Church,  the 
t3nranny  of  the  popes,  antichrist  sitting  in  the  temple  (tf 


*  His  eyes  were  toro  out,  and  his  ears  and  nose  amputated ;  dius  mntiktBd 
he  was  placed  upon  an  ass,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  led  throu^  die  sticets 
of  Rome. 

<  MagdebuTg  Divines.     Hottinger's  EcdesiasL  Hist.    Usher  de  Suoom. 

'  From  two  works  of  Smaragdus,  his  Commentaries  and  Royal  Way,  edited 
by  Acheri  in  his  Spicelegium,  it  appears  that  he  taught,  that  faith  sboaU 
be  placed  in  the  merits  of  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  he  urged  do  odicr 
observances,  than  the  commands  of  God  and  the  practice  of  Christian  virtues. 

*  Against  the  dogma  of  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eudianit, 
there  were  many  pens  employed  in  this  age.  A  resolute  stand  for  the  truth, 
against  this  novel  error,  was  made  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  by  men  of 
different  ranks  and  d^rees  in  the  Church,  and  it  continued  to  be  rejected  by 
whole  churches  for  several  ages.  The  party  in  fiivour  of  it  supported  their 
caute,  chiefly  by  i^pealing  to  the  numerous  miracles,  which  it  was  pieteoded 
were  daily  wrou^tto  coofizm  it.  There  was  a  hot  dispute  respecting  the 
real  presence,  between  Otho,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  clergy :  tee 
iniKam  of  Malmesbury. 
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* 

God,  and  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  than   Gerbert  did     CSNT. 

before  he  himself  became  pope.     The  fiddity  of  Gerbert      [^ 

excites  the  spleen  of  Baronius;  he  calls  him  at  that 
time  ^^  a  mad,  foolish,  raging,  blaspheming,  heretical, 
and  schismatical  man,^  yet  he  was  afterward  a  pontiff; 
but  he  then,  at  once,  became  infallible. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  in  England  the 
kings  still  retained  the  right  of  investiture  to  bishop- 
ricks,  and  legislative  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
kings  of  France  maintained  the  same  authority  over 
their  own  subjects.  The  Bohemians  recovered  a  right, 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  always  disputed  with 
her  members,  vi2.  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue  in 
divine  service.  In  some  parts  of  Bavaria  the  clergy 
were  permitted  to  marry.  William  of  Malmesbury  re- 
lates that  Athelfttan,  king  of  England,  ordered  the 
Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
In  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  the  Church  of  the  Waldenses, 
FHiouncing  the  additions  of  Rome,  held  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel'.  The  times  were,  indeed, 
dark;  but  in  various  parts  of  the  world  a  portion  of 
the  true  Church  remained,  and  a  glimmering  of  truth 
might  be  discovered.  There  were  still  some,  who  had 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  were  tenacious  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  true  religion. 

V.     Councils. 

No  general  council  was  held  during  this  century,  but 
many  national  and  provincial  synods  were  convoked  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  To  frame  superstitious  rites, 
decide  the  contests  between  the  rival  bishops,  and  re- 
gulate monkish  superstition,  seems  to  have  been  their 
chief  business;  excepting  a  French  synod  which  was 
held  at  Troselium  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons,  a.  d.  909, 
to  promote  discipline. 

The   council   at   Troselium    had   the   eood   of  the   AtTiose. 
Church  for  its  object.    The  sensible  and  weighty  orations      "** 

^  See  M.  Aurdius,  Rosenius,  jReinerius  the  inquisitor. 
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AtRheims. 


AtGimte- 
ley. 


Others  in 
Britain. 


of  the  ittembers  are  extant^  'and  the  fifteen  resolutions  fi^ 
the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  discipline,  morals,  and 
monachism.  The  fifteenth  asserts  that  the  Churdi  is 
built  upon  Petram  a  rock,  i.  e.  upon  the  confession  of 
Peter,  "  thou  art  the  Christ.''  Then  fcdlow  a  ladd 
confession  of  faith  and  practice,  and  a  serious  exhcH'- 
tation  to  confession  of  sin  to  be  made  to  God  in  purity 
and  truth,  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite 
heart.  Not  the  least  mention  is  made  of  superstition, 
viz.  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatory,  papal  indul- 
gences, auricular  confession,  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  saints,  nor  of  absolution  by  the  priest  ^ 

Another  was  held  for  the  same  purpose  at  Rheims 
A.  D.  991)  where  Gerbert  and  Amulphus  exposed,  in 
eloquent  and  manly  language,  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
see  of  Rome. 

A  celebrated  council  was  held  in  Britain  at  Grateley 
in  Hampshire,  under  Athelstan,  in  which  the  king,  by  hk 
own  authority,  commanded  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
to  offer  to  God  the  tenth  of  their  property  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  and  not  for  the  indolent  monks. 
In  the  penitential  canons,  made  in  the  reign  of  £dg«r, 
A.  n.  967)  although  he  was  a  superstitious  monardi 
in  enjoining  penitential  rites,  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  refuge  in  images,  saints,  the  Virgin  Mary,  indul- 
gences, &c.  The  last  words  of  the  canons  directly 
oppose  such  doctrine,  by  reciting  from  St.  Paul,  **  that 
every  one  shall  bear  his  own  burden  *^.'*'* 

Another  synod  was  held  at  Almondbury,  probably 
two  at  Winchester,  and  one  at  Calne,  under  Dunstan, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


♦VI.     The  Oriental  Chuhch. 

The  political  state  of  the  Eastern  empire  grew  more 
miserable.      The    Saracens    continued    their    ferocious 


*  Tomo  III.  ConciL  Ottllis,  et  Tomo  ix.  CoUectionis  Labbeanc 
'  See  Spelnuuu 
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attacks  on   the  one  hand,  and   the  Bulgarians  on  the      CKNT. 
other.     The  inactivity  and  libertinism  of  the  Empaora  ' 

had  a  pernicious  effect,  and  the  frequent  contests  and 
rebellions,  which  were  raised  against  them  by  their  sons, 
produced  internal  disorder.  These  seditions  at  last 
brought  the  government  to  the  verge  of  ruin*. 

The  ecclesiastical  state  could  not  be  much  happier. 
The  Church  was  grievously  oppressed  by  the  barbarians. 
The  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  were 
divided  against  each  other,  about  non-essentials  in  disci- 
pline. The  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  heresies  were  power- 
ful in  Egypt  and  the  East.  The  pride  and  luxury  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  clergy,  the  increasing  super- 
stitions in  divine  worship,  and  veneration  for  relics  and 
saints,  received  no  check ;  and  after  the  decease  of  Lieo 
the  Philosopher,  very  few  assertors  of  the  truth  appeared 
upon  the  stage,  to  disseminate  pu^  and  unsophisticated 
religion. 

Very  serious  dissention  was  caused  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  through  the  fourth  marriage  of  the 
Emperor  Leo.  The  prelates  Photius  and  Nicholas  de- 
clared fourth  marriages  unlawful,  and  therefore  were 
ejected  from  their  sees.  Peace  was  not  restored  till  the 
accession  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  when  such 
matrimonial  bonds  were  abrogated.  This  fe-union  Baro- 
nius  and  others  represent  to  have  been  made  with  Rome. 

A  resolute  stand,  howevef,  was  made  against  the 
encroachments  of  Rome^.  The  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople retained  the  title  of  oecumenical  or  universal 
bishop,  equally  with  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  two  Churches,  viz.  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Spirit,  the  fast  on  the  sabbath,  unl^vened 
bread  in  the  Eucharist,  purgatory,  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  divine  service  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  were 
still  tenaciously  disputed.     Nor  was  the  sacrifice  of  the 


*  Curopalates,  Leo  GnmnutttcOf,    Zooaiat,   LeuncUTiiu,  CharlM  Du 

in  FamilHi  Byzaniinis. 
>  Baionius  a.  d.  914.    N.  xxii. 

F  F 
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mass  received  by  the  Greeks.  That  Sisiiuiusy  the  patri- 
arch, proscribed  all  the  writings  against  Photius,  and 
transmitted  his  circular  epistle  against  the  usurpations  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  the  other  bishops,  is  owned  by 
Leo  Allatius.  Sergius  and  Michael  Cerularius,  the 
succeeding  patriarchs,  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct 
toward  Borne. 


Dewthof 
litcnitiure. 


Writotin 
the  Emu 


In  the 
West. 


VI.*    Ecclesiastical  Writebs. 

It  has  beoi  already  observed,  that  in  this  unhaj^ 
age,  opai  barbarism  triumphed  with  lawless  sway; 
writers  were  scarce,  and  literature  received  very  little 
support  or  reward:  some  few,  however,  rede^ned  the 
age  ftom  absolute  ignorance. 

Theophylact,  archbishop  of  Acps  in  Bulgaria,  a 
diligent  expounder  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  adimr»r  of 
Chrysostom. 

(Ecumenius,  a  commentator  cm  the  Scriptiire%  and 
author  of  an  abridgment  of  Chrysostom,  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  toward  the  end  of  this  century. 

Simeon  Metaphrastes,  the  author  of  many  faUes, 
l^^nds,  and  martyrologies.  By  some  he  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

Eutychius,  whose  original  name  was  Said  Ebn  Ba> 
trick,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  an  historian.  An  editiOR 
of  his  Annals  was  published  at  0^<^d  by  Selden  and 
Focock. 

Lastly,  Nicon  Armenius,  much  addicted  to  the 
pope,  wrote  against  the  Armenians. 

In  the  West  were  the  following  writers. 

Badulphus  of  Beauvais,  a  monk,  wrote  ccHnmen- 
taries,  and  a  history  of  the  Franks.  Flodoard,  a  canott 
of  Rheims,  author  of  a  chronicle  of  his  own  times,  and  a 
history  of  the  bishops  of  Bheims.  Wittekind,  a  monk  of 
Corby  in  Westphalia,  wrote  on  Saxon  affairs,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Otho  the  Great.  Aimoinus,  a  monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict,  the  author  of  a  valuable  history  of  the 
Franks.    Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona.    He  has  lefk  six 


books  of  histoiy,  and  a  memoir  of  the  depbdtioii  of  Pop(^  cisijr^. 
John  XII.  Also  Rutherhis,  an  historiaii,  and  Herigei^y 
who  wrote  on  the  controversy  respecting  the  bddy  and 
blood  of  our  Lord.  To  this  catalogue  niust  in  justice 
be  added  one  lady,  Roswida,  a  nun,  whose  heroic  poem 
on  the  actions  of  Otho  the  Great  is  still  extant. 

VII.       MlSCELLAKEOUS    EvENTS. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  scarcely  any  age  seems 
to  have  been  diversified  with  more  changes  in  Church 
and  State,  or  more  portents  in  heaven  and  earth,  than 
the  tenth  century.  Earthquakes,  inundaitions,  v(deanoes, 
fountains  flowing  with  blood,  and  human  monsters,  meet 
the  eye  of  the  student  very  frequently  in  his  researches  ^. 
The  Catholic  writers  swell  out  thdr  annals  witii  accounts 
of  miracles,  apparitions  of  departed  souls,  voices  heard 
from  purgatory,  and  many  crafty  impostures,  by  which 
the  monks  secured  the  support  of  the  credulous,  and 
imposed  upon  the  weak  and  unwary. 

The  translation  of  the  Western  or  G^manic  empire 
firom  the  Franks  and  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  to  the 
Saxons,  took  place  a.  n.  913,  to  Conrad  I.,  duke  of 
Franconia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  the  Fowler, 
from  whom  the  Othos  descended.  The  kingdom  of 
France,  also,  was  transferred  to  the  family  of  Hiigh 
Capet,  and  the  posterity  of  Charlemagne  becsme  extinct. 
The  origin  of  the  electoral  dignity  in  the  Grermanic 
empire  is  commonly  assigned  to  this  century,  but  the 
number  of  the  electors  was  not  fixed  until  after  the 
death  of  Frederic  II.  The  imperial  crown  became 
elective'  by  the  act  of  Otho  III.  Baroilius  and  other 
Catholic  writers  are  not.  ashamed  to  say  that  this  was 
done  by  the  concession  and  decree  of  the  pope. 

Several  new  bishopricks  were  instituted  in  Germany 
by  Otho  I.,  viz.  Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  Meissein,  &c. 


*  Magdeburg  Diyines,  Wolfius,  Hottinger,  &c 

*  See  the  History  of  the  Electoral  Dignity  by  Simon  SchardiuA,  Nicolaus 
Cinerui,  Conringius,  &c. 

¥  V  2 
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CSNT.  *  Magdeburg  was  erected  into  an  archbishoprick  and  the 
primacy  of  Germany.  Otho  was  the  first  Emperor. who 
dignified  the  German  bi8h<^  with  the  title  of  prince, 
duke,  count,  &c.,  with  territorial  pojisessions. 

The  celebrated  moni^stery  of  Gemblours  was  founded 
by  Guibert  a.  d.  946.  Sigebal,  the  historian,  was  a 
member  of  this  monastery.  Numerous  religious  houses 
were  founded  about  this  period  in  England  by  Alfred 
the  Great  and  his  successors. 

Otho  III.  is  said  to  have  granted  to  Pope  Syl- 
vester II.  (Grerbert),  who  was  elevated  to  the  papal 
see  by  him,  eight  cities  in  the  marche  of  Anoona.  Sigo- 
nius  observes,  that  Otho  only  confirmed  the  privileges 
which  had  been  granted  by  Pepin,  Charles,  and  Loub 
the  Pious.  Baronius  speaks  of  a  diploma  by  which 
Otho  the  Great  confirmed  to  Pope  Jc^n  XII.,  the  city 
of  Rome,  with  its  dutchy,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
Pentapolis,  the  province  of  Sabina,  &c.  From  the 
history  and  actions  of  Otho,  and  the  silence  of  judicioas 
historians,  it  is  certain  that  these  diplomas  ascribed  to 
Louis  and  Otho  have  been  forged  for  interested  purposes. 

It  is  a  matter  in  dispute,  whether  the  origin  of  fi^ 
and  feudal  service  should  be  referred  to  the  last  kings  of 
the  race  of  Charlemagne,  or  to  the  family  of  Hugh 
Capet;  but  the  tenth  century  is  the  time  of  dieir 
institution. 

An  Arabic  version  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  made  in  this  century  by  Rabbi  Saadias  Gaon, 
for  the  use  of  the  Jews  dispersed  through  the  Arabian 
empire.  The  translation  is  made  with  too  much  freedom; 
and  oocaffloned  some  contention  among  the  learned  Jews'. 

Fen*  the  Turkish  affairs  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ae 
Bysantine  historians  and  the  Orientals. 


'  See  Hoctiiigcr,  WaHon*  Hoet,  and  Siraxmd. 
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THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Otho  III.  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  Oermanic  or 
Western  Empire,  Basilius  BulgaroctoDus  was  Emperor 
of  the  East,  Ethebred  II.  was  king  of  England,  and 
Sylvester  II.  bishop  of  Rome.    • 

I.     Appearance  op  the  Church. 

Christianity  had  been  published  to  mankind  nearly 
one  thousand  years,  but  the  Church  was  so  deformed, 
and  had  lost  so  much  of  har  purity,  that  it  was  supposed, 
that  Satan  was  now  loosed  for  a  season,  and  that  anti- 
christ, foretold  in  the  New  Testament,  had  appeared 
previously  to  the  destruction  of  the  world. 

Sylvester  II.,  formerly  Grerbert,-  of  whom  such 
honourable  mention  has  been  made,  was  now  at  the 
summit  of  episcopal  power,  and,  if  historians  may  be 
credited,  the  elevation  altered  both  his  morals  and  his 
practice^.  Such  was  the  head;  the  members  were  equally 
unsound. 

The  clergy  were  grossly  ignorant;  very  corrupt 
and  flagitious  crimes  were  op^y  tolerated ;  and  <<as  the 


*  In  Ocrbert  may  be  seen  a  melandioly  and  striking  example  of  the  cor- 
rapting  inflttenoe  of  ambition,  wealth,  and  power.  He  was  apparently  a  tin- 
one  and  rirtuous  character  befbre  hia  adranoement ;  but  his  appointment  to 
die  arcbbiihoprick  of  Ravenna  awakened  ambitions  desires  in  hia  breast.  His 
promotion  to  the  papacy  ruined  his  morals.  To  have  dealings  with  the  devil, 
however  ridiculed  in  the  present  day,  was  then  generally  believed.  This 
crime  is  imrputed  to  Pope  Sylvester  by  Cardinal  Benno,  and  odiers,  who  say 
he  waa  also  inftmous  fbr  pride,  cruelty,  and  evil  aetiens.  The  grmv«  aocoM- 
tidns  of  his  adversaries  are  indeed  somewhat  ainnsJug :  tfaey  dedam  thai  he 
obtained  the  papal  see  by  a  covenant  with  the  devil,  who  delnded  him  by 
an  ambiguous  word.  Sylvester  was  to  be  his,  if  he  died  in  Jemsaleni.  The 
crafty  prelate  determined  diat  no  chance  should  bring  him  within  many  hun- 
died  miles  of  that  dty :  but  at  length  he  wm  taken  ai  mod  died  in  the  Jem- 
sakm  Chamber.  We  must  not  forget,  that  the  duuracter  of  Sylvester  has  been 
drawn  prindpally  by  the  monks,  and  that  his  seal  for  leamfaig,  and  his  know, 
ledge  of  mathematics,  might  provoke  their  malice,  and  eicpose  hfan  to  the 
imputetion  of  magic 
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CENT,     priest,  so  were  the  people^,  sunk  into  the  greatest  effem- 

inacy  . 

A  miserable  superstition  enslaved  the  minds  of  all 
Christendom.  The  life-giving  doctrines  of  the  Gospd 
were  unknown,  and  the  pulpit  orations,  and  the  teadi- 
ing  from  house  to  house,  consisted  in  legends  of  fictitious 
miracles,  apparitions  of  spirits,  pains  of  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, &c.  These  inventions  proved  to  be  a  mine  of 
greater  wealt^  to  the  wily  monks^  than  the  golden  ores 
of  Chili  or  Peru. 

This  instruction  weakened  and  debased  the  minds 
.of  tofifi ;  they  became  dupes  to  credulity,  and,  in  cons^- 
qu^(iice,ithe  annals  of  this  period  are  filled  with  details 
of  •  strange  .prodigies,  bloody  moons,  and  horrid  mon- 
sters^ 

The  civil  state  of  the  kingdoms  was  equally  un- 
promising. The  Saracens  and  Bulgarians  trouUed  the 
JBast ;  while  the  .  Sdavonians,  Normans,  Danes,  and 
Longobaxds,  Continued  to  infest,  with  fire  and  sword, 
Italy,  En^and,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  princes  were  faadnated 
with  superstition,  and  bowed  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of 
jthe  pope  of  Rome  and  the  clergy.  Pilgrimages,  mu- 
nificence to  monasteries,  the.  discovery  and  consecratifln 
of  relics,  and  swearing  fidelity  to  the  pope,  constituted 
the  principal  part  of  the  religion  of  great  men,  as  well 
as  of  the  multitude. 

II.       PaOFAGATION    OF    ChBISTIAVITV. 

Owing,  to  so  wide  a  departure  from  the  simplicity 
of  the.  Gospel,  omversions  to  the  Christian  faith  weie 
not  so  frequent  as  in  former  ages.  Already  had  the 
Danes,  Swedes,  Poles,  and  northern  regions,  received 
the  Christiip  name.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  in  this 
century   abolished   the  practice  of  idolatry  in  his  do- 


^  Werner,  Qkber  Rudnlphus,  hnpm,  Uiher,  niyricni,  De  Monuijr«  aad 
Qencbnidus. 
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minioni :  and  the  crusades  which  oommenced  about  this  C^T. 
time,  bid  fair  in  the  opinion  of  popes  and  monks,  to  ..._^ 
extend  the  boundaries  of  Christendom^. 

Pope  Sylvester  II.  was  the'first  who  inauspiciously  ^J.^^" 
sounded  the  trumpet  fox  a  holy  war.  Gregory  VII. 
urged  it  upon  the  consciences  of  the  princes  in  Europe. 
Alexius  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  endeavoured 
to  augment  the  warlike  impatience  of  the  Franks,  fix>m 
sinister  views ;  and  Pope  Urban  made  a  most  pathetic 
and  vehem»[it  oration  to  press  the  nobility  into  his 
measures,  at  the  council  of  Clermont  a.  n.  1095.  Peter 
the  Hermit  became  an  itinerant  preacher  in  this  cause, 
when  Urban  II.  held  the  Roman  power,  and  succeeded 
in  exciting  wonderful  enthusiann  for  it  in  every  quarter. 
The  object  seemed  plausible  and  pious,  viz.,  the  defence 
of  Christians,  the  expulsion  of  the  ferocious  Saracens, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  Hcdy  Land  from  their  tyranny  ^. 

There  were  several  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  drained  all  Europe  of  the  bravest  men.  The 
first  commenced  a.  d.  1096.  The  warriors  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  leaders  were, 
Hugo  the  Great,  brother  of  Philip  I.,  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy,  Robert  count  of  Flanders,  Raymond  count 
of  Toulouse,  and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  The  army 
amounted  to  300,000  men. 

Success  was  at  first  varied  with  reverse  and  mis- 
fortune, but  the  Saracens  were  routed  in  several  engage- 
ments with  great  slaughter.  The  issue  was  at  length 
prosperous.  Nice,  Antioch,  and  many  provinces  were 
occupied  by  the  Christians,   and  on  the  6th  of  July 


•  For  a  fuU  account,  in  original  writen,  aee  Sigooiui,  Cooiad  of  Ui^og, 
Matthew  Paris,  William  of  Tyre,  and  Otho  of  ^Fieiaingen. 

7  Some  writers  do  not  bedtete  to  affirm,  that  the  popes,  under  diis  leli. 
gioas  device,  aimed  at  oniveisal  power  over  the  kings  and  armies  who  were 
cBplojed  in  their  service,  which  were  nomenms  because  a  plenarj  indulgence 
«r  paidoo  for  every  sin  was  the  reward  of  a  crusader.  The  Chrittian  princes 
woe  exhausted  in  thb  contest,  while  the  pope  grew  omnipotent.  The  people 
sold  their  property  for  a  mere  triiie,  or  made  a  gift  of  it  to  abbeys  and  mooas. 
Itries.  It  is  computed  that  nearly  6,000,000  Christians  ktt  thdr  lives  during 
the  auftades,  by  slaughter,  hunger,  pcstitenct,  &c 
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tBNT.      A.  D.  1099^  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  Grodfrey  de  BouiUoii 

proclaimed  king.     By  degrees  other  adjacent  countries 

were  subdued,  and  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  its 
largest  extent,  reached  from  Egypt  to  Mesopotamia. 
Its  duration  was,  however,  only  about  88  years. 

III.     Fallen  State  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  foregoing  history  has  plainly  and  with  truth 
described  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Western  or  Romidi 
Church.  The  reader  is  now  referred  to  a  list  of  papal 
authorities  in  confirmation  of  that  statement:  Cardind 
Benno,  Sigebert,  Glaber  Radulphus,  Peter  Damiaoo, 
Otho,  Aventine,  Nauclerus,  and  Conrad  of  Urspeig. 
The  author  of  the  Fasciculus  Temporum  observes, 
^^  that  an  effeminate  time  commenced  about  a.  d.  1000, 
in  which  the  Christian  faith  began  greatly  to  fail ;  when 
neither  the  sacraments  nor  the  rites  of  the  Church  were 
duly  observed :  as  were  the  priests,  so  were  the  peojde*.^ 

William  of  Tyre,  lib.  i.  8.  speaking  of  this  age^ 
asserts,  ^^  that  in  the  West,  and  almost  throughout  the 
world,  among  those  who  were  called  the  faithful,  there 
was  a  great  lack  of  faith ;  the  fear  of  the  Liord  was 
taken  from  the  midst,  and  righteousness  perished.  The 
clergy  were  not  distinguished  from  the  people  by  any 
purity  of  life.  The  bishops  were  become  careless,  dumb 
dogs,  simoniacal,  and  covetous.*" 

The  lives  of  the  popes,  during  this  century,  affixd 
a  lamentable  proof  of  this  fact.  From  Sylvester  II.  to 
Gregory  VII.  there  were  several,  whom  Cardinal  Benno 
accuses  of  necromancy^. 


*  Fndcolas  Tcmponon,  foL  72. 

*  Althoo^  die  accoMtion  of  necromaiicj  might  loiiietiiiiM  ^t^w  oat  «f  i 
knowledge  of  die  fphere,  geometry,  &c ;  jet  it  it  alio  certain,  thai  a  p«cte 
of  the  moial  darimfoi  whidi  cnTeloped  die  Weetcm  Chnrch,  wat  a  tnpcoli- 
tkmt  hdief  in  astiologj,  foctdling  lutute  evcnta,  and  &ats  of  the  hla^  «t 
It  it,  dMtefioR,  not  improbable,  that  the  pipet  and  the  cietgj  wcve  in  thm 
dark  timet  to  ht  dduded,  at  to  bdieve  they  ooiild  obtain  a  nectamantk  pow^ 
and  that  they  actually  potaesaed  iu 
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The  knguage  in  which  the  character  of  the  popes  is     CENT. 


described,  is  extraordinary.  SyWester  II.,  Benedict  IX., 
and  Gregory  VI.,  are  called  ^^  monsters  of  men,  infamous 
antichrists,  flagitious  in  their  lives,  tyrants  in  their  rule, 
and  diabolical  in  their  arts.*^  Benedict  was  only  ten  years 
old,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  pi^pacy.  Authors,  before 
and  after  the  Reformation,  agree  that  most  of  the  popesy 
in  the  dark  ages,  were  raised  to  the  see  of  Rome  by 
money  or  violence ;  and  that  they  were  *^  indolent, 
adulterous,  proud,  ignorant,  simoniacal,  covetous,  and 
bloody.^  Platina  calls  the  three  popes  above-mentioned 
**  three  most  dreadful  monsters.""  The  contests  for  the 
popedom  were  violent;  so  that  sometimes  the  Romish 
Church  had  three,  and  even  five  infallible  heads  at  one 
time. 

Although  the  subject  may  grow  tedious  by  repetitioD, 
the  state  of  the  Romish  ckrgy  must,  neverthdess,  be 
again  mentioned.  The  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  are  to  be  found  in  the  general  debasement  of  the 
clergy,  in  the  gross  ignorance  which  every  where  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  open  and  shameless  simony  which  was 
universally  practised.  The  Roman  Catholic  writers 
confess  the  dissolute  life,  the  avarice,  the  ambition,  and 
even  the  wickedness  among  the  clerical  order.  Baronius 
says,  <^  It  greatly  grieved  the  soul  of  Gregory  ( ! )  that, 
throughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  there  grew  a 
great  perversity  of  manners,  particularly  among  the 
bishops,  who  ought  to  have  been  examples  to  the  floek ; 
and  that  this  proceeded  from  the  vice  of  simony,  and  the 
abominable  luxury  which  was  prevalent;  so  that  both 
the  clergy  and  the  faithful  were  tainted  with  it  ^'*^  The 
historians  of  the  French  and  English  Churches  confirm 
these  reproaches  upon  the  clerical  order '. 

>  Buonios  in  Gregorio  VIL  a.  d.  1075* 

t  William  of  Alalmetborj  rqwrU  thus  of  die  timet  of  die  Conqueior. 
^  Hie  study  of  litentnxe  and  rdigion  was  oat  of  iashkRi.  The  deigy, 
coBlent  with  very  sopcrfidal  kamiiig,  could  scaieely  stauDer  out  the  words 
of  the  •aaaments,  aiid  he  was  esteemed  a  miiade  of  leaniiiig,  who  was 
acquainted  with  grammar.    The  monks  Uuf^wd  at  the  rale  of  their  oidcr/* 
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CENT.  An  awful  apostacy  from  the  Gospd  of  Christ  wu 

_,^  the  consequence  of  this  laxity  of  morals  and  ignonmoe 
of  doctrine.  The  following  dogmas  were  deemed  eseoi- 
tial  to  salvation,  and  were  taught  instead  of  Christ,  and 
him  crucified.  The  pope^s  supremacy,  even  in  tempcntal 
things ;  the  virtue  of  indulgences ;  the  necessity  of  odi- 
bacy  in  the  clergy;  the  intercession,  merits,  virtues, 
and  worship  of  saints ;  the  service  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
the  virtues  of,  and  veneration  for  relics,  the  multiplication 
of  which  was  truly  astonishing ;  the  ad<»«tion  of  images; 
the  belief  in  transubstantiation ;  masses  for  those  suf- 
fering in  purgatory;  &c*. 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  so  much  commended,  as 
legacies  and  gifts  to  redeem  souls  from  purgatory,  pil- 
grimages to  the  shrines  of  saints  and  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, &c.  Preaching  (whenever  it  took  place)  was 
about  fictitious  miracles,  apparitions  from  purgatoiy, 
divine  revelations,  and  other  monki^  superstitions.  The 
act  of  penance  was  commuted  into  a  pecuniary  fine,  pil- 
grimages, or  chanting  a  set  of  psalms.  A  sabbath  was 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Pope  Urban  II. 
The  feast  of  All  Souls  was  instituted  by  Odilo,  abbot  cl 
Clugny :  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  EuduurisI 
was  adopted  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  and  strings  of 
beads  for  prayers  by  Peter,  the  Hermit.  A  decree  was 
passed  by  Pope  Victor  II.  a.  b.  1055,  for  seardiiiig 
after  relics,  which  opened  a  wider  door  to  fraud  of  every 
description  ^. 

IV.     Papal  Usuepation. 

Hitherto  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  paid  some  de- 
ference to  the  Emperors;  an  insubordinate  spirit  had 
occasionally  shewn  itself,  but  it  was  only  for  a  season: 
but  now  they  began  to  dictate  to,  to  elect,  depose,  or 


3  See  the  Decrees  mod  Epistles  of  Giegory  VII. ;  also  Anselm,  aidibtahflp 
of  Cantertmry,  and  die  piocess  against  Beiengarius. 

*  See  the  lives  of  the  Popes,  Pdjrdoie  Veigil,  the  Alagdebuig  DMwiy 
Glaber  Radulphus,  P^ter  DamiaiiOi  &€. 
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't;x communicate  the  Bovereigns  of  Kuropc  as  they  pleased.      t'ENT. 
They  cQuductecl  themselves  at  times  more  like  deities,        ' 
thaa  fallible  men.     A  few  examples  will  be  given. 

Sylvester  II.,  A.  n.  1000,  issued  a  decree,  that  dread-    '?^''' 
ful  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  such  as   should    Popcs. 
detain  or  imprison  a  bishop.     He  kept  a  large  body  of 
forces  for  warlike  purposes.     He  converted  the  dutchy 
of  Hungary  into  a  kingdom,  and  a  fief  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

Benedict  IX.,  a.  d.  1033,  attempted  to  depose  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.,  and  sent  an  imperial  crown  to 
Peter,  king  of  Hungary,  requiring  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  empire.  He  put  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
under  tribute.  Kven  Baronius  owns  the  infamy  of  this 
pope. 

ClemesB  II.  in  one  of  his  epistles  commands,  "  that 
every  knee  on  earth  sliould  bend  to  the  Roman  Church." 
He  asserts,  **  that  at  his  will  the  gate  of  heaven  v/an 
opened  and  shut,  and  that,  if  any  one,  instigated  by  the 
de%-il,  opposed  himself  to  the  Roman  see,  that  man  should 
be  e.\ communicated,  bound  by  an  anathema,  and  given 
over  to  eternal  death !" 

Leo  IX.  was  the  first,  according  to  Genebrardus, 
*'  who  rescued  the  apostolic  see  from  the  investiture  of 
the  Emperors,"  or  rather  who  deprived  them  of  their 
right.  He  was  a  mighty  man  with  the  thunder  of 
excommunication. 

Nicholas  II.  paiised  a  decree,  by  which  the  election 
of  the  pope  was  ever  to  remain  in  the  liunds  of  tlie 
cardinal  bishops.  From  this  period  the  power  of  the 
cardinals  to  elett  a  pope  prevailed  over  the  right  of 
the  Emperors. 

Alexander  II.  had  the  audacity  to  cite  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  to  Rome.  He  passed  a  decree,  to  exclude 
all  kings  from  the  right  of  presenting  bishops  to  their 
sees,  and  all  the  laity  from  the  power  of  bestowing  any 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  This  pope  deposed  Harold,  and 
le  a  gift  of  the  kingdom  of  England  to  William 
of  Normandy.      The   wordn   of  Rarouiui;   sound 


ecclc 
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strange  in  the  car  of  a.  Protestant.  "  As  the  war  va^ 
begun  by  William  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope,  bo  il 
had  a  happy  success,  by  the  favour  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  tcho  ruled  in  fieacen" 

Gregory  VII.  will  receive  more  particular  notice  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Urban  II.  excommunicated  the  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
and  his  rival,  Pope  Clement.  He  decreed  an  anathema 
against  Philip,  king  of  France,  and  he  supported  Conrad. 
son  of  Henry  IV.,  in  open  rebellion  against  his  father, 
and  promised  him  aid  to  obtain  the  empire. 

In  a  council  held  a.  d.  1095,  at  Clermonl,  he 
declared  the  Roman  Church  was  "  pure  in  futh,  and 
not  under  any  secular  power ;  and  he  forbad  any  bishop, 
abbot,  priest,  or  deacon,  to  receive  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment from  lay  persons,  He  acted  generally  with  tyrannv, 
and  followed  the  steps  of  Hildebrand. 

Paschal  II.  manifested  a  similar  spirit,  and  similar 
actions.  He,  also,  assisted  Henry's  unnatural  ion, 
against  the  father,  and  these  contests,  fomented  bv 
religious  power,  ended,  at  length,  in  the  subjection  uf 
the  father,  and  the  elevation  of  the  son  to  the  throne. 
Paschal  ordered  the  body  of  the  father,  who  died  soon 
after,  to  be  dug  up,  and  buried  in  unconsecrated  grouixl: 
the  poor  Emperor  remained  some  time  unburied,  bui 
the  demand  of  the  pope  was  resisted.  A^inst  Henry  V. 
he  pronounced  very  dreadful  curses,  because  he  clumed 
the  right  of  investiture;  and  prescribed  an  oath  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Roman  see  to  be  taken  by  all  metropolitans 
in  which  it  was  required  that  they  should  afRrm  whit 
the  universal  Church  affirmed,  and  condemn  what  die 
condenmed.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  coatiaiu)|f 
embroiled  in  quarrels  with  the  popes,  respecting  Ae 
right  of  presenting  to  bishopricks,  &c. 

V.       HiLD&BRANS,    GbEGORY    VII. 

A  few  details  respecting  this  celebrated  popeWf  I 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader;  for  by  him  vl^  I 
tyranny  attained  its  summit  of  insolence  and  pride. 
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Cardinal  Benno,  who  was  present  at  the  council  of     ^^^' 

Nuremburg,  wh^e  Hildebrand  was  deposed,  says,  that      

he  practised  magic,  and  *^  was  an  impious,  perjured, 
perfidious,  cruel,  proud,  superstitious,  and  hypocritical 
man/^  He  was,  also,  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex, 
particularly  in  the  person  of  his  mistress  Mathilda, 
from  whom  he  extorted  the  provinces  of  Tuscany  and 
Genoa. 

He  is  accused,  upon  good  evidence,  of  having  removed 
some  of  his  predecessors  by  poison,  and  of  obtaining  the 
pontificate  by  purchase.  His  first  decrees  breathed  the 
spirit  of  uncontrolled  power  both  in  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual afikirs^. 

He  was  elected  in  a  tumult  of  the  laity  in  the  evening 
on  which  Pope  Alexander  died,  and  immediately  seiit 
letters,  dictated  in  lofty  terms,  to  various  princes  and 
powers  of  Christendom,  commanding  their  subjection, 
under  pain  of  anathema,  and  declaring  they  held  their 
sceptres  for  the  benefit  of  the  apostolic  see:  and  he 
claimed,  as  tributary  to  the  Roman  Church,  the  king- 
doms of  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  France,  England, 
Pcdand,  Hungary,  and  the  dutchy  of  Bohemia,  &c. 
At  the  election  of  the  Emperor,  he  required  him  to 
swear  true  obedience,  and  to  perform  whatever  the  pope 
should  command  him.  In  short,  he  created  and  deposed 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  at  his  pleasure,  and,  like 
imperial  Jove,  brandished  his  thunders  against  the  high 
and  the  low,  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Although  the  vicar  of  Christ,  who  brought  peace 
and  good  will  to  men,  Gr^ory  lighted  up  the  flames 
of  war,  and  fomented  the  rebdlion  of  subjects  against 
their  sovereign.  The  devastations,  and  fields  moistened 
with  human  blood,  throughout  Grermany,  were  literally 
the  work  of  his  hands.      Historians^  cannot  describe 


*  See  Biaius,  Baronius,  Onuphrius  Panviniui,  Usher,  Hottlnger. 

*  Connd  of  Ursperg,  Matt.  Paris,  Benno,  Sigebert,  Otho  of  Freisingen, 
Lambert,  Nauderus,  Aventine. 
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CENT,     without  horror  the  dreadful  scenes  which  were  caused  by 

XI 

L      his  wars  with  Henry  IV.  and  other  princes. 

The  contest  of  Gregory  with  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
is,  indeed,  singular  and  ferocious.  Henry  is  justly  ex^ 
tolled  for  many  valuable  qualities,  but  he  was  not  of  a 
disposition  to  bear  tamely  the  pride,  threats,  commands, 
and  citations  of  the  pope,  nor  to  behold  unmoved  the 
excommunication  of  his  ministers  and  bishops.  Grqpny 
persisted,  however,  tiU  the  Emperor^s  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  a  council  was  convoked  at  Worms,  at  which 
many  bishops  from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were 
present;  it  was  there  decreed,  that  Grregory  had  been 
unlawfully  raised  to  the  see,  and  was  in  many  respects  a 
wicked  man,  and  therefore  ought  to  abdicate.  No  way 
dismayed,  Gregory  immediatdy  excommunicated  the 
Emperor  and  all  his  adherents,  deposed  him  from  his 
kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  Bodolph.  No  one  dared  to 
have  communication  even  with  the  great  Emperor  al 
Grermany,  upon  whom  the  pope  had  pronounced  bu 
dreadful  curses,  and  }Iaury''s  friends  and  even  domeatks 
soon  abandoned  him.  He  was  compelled  to  go  to 
Canosa,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  to  lay  aside  his  rojriA 
robes,  and  to  stand,  in  a  suj^liant  state  and  postuie, 
fasting,  and  with  naked  feet,  in  the  coiirt  yard  of*  the 
pope^s  palace  among  the  lackeys.  Even  theee  hnA' 
conditions,  and  others  more  severe,,  did  not  softai  the 
heart  of  Gregory.;  he  again  excommunicated  Henry,  and 
commanded  Rodolph  to  take  possession  of  the  idngdom. 
As  an  earnest  of  success,  he  sent  hint  an  imperial  crown, 
and  a  prediction  of  the  death  of  Henry.  After  many 
vicissitudes  on  both  sides,  Henry  mardied  to  Rome, 
and  at  length  completdy  triumphed  over  Gregory;  a* 
new  pope,  Clement  III.^  was  elected,  and  the  stubborn 
Gregory  was  banished  to  Salerno  a.  d.  1085 ''. 

Such  being  the  conduct  of  this  pope,  the  reader 
must  expect  to  hear  that  the  dogmas  which  he  delivered, 
were  equally  foreign  to  the  Gospel;   so  that  by  many 


^  Onuphriuii. 
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writers  he  is  not  imjustly  deiK»ninated  an  antichrist.    He     ^^^^^' 

is,  however,  highly  extolled  by  the  papists ;  his  viskms,      

miracles,  prophecies,  and  cures,  are  enumerated  with 
wonderful  reverence.  Baronius  constantly  runs  into 
hyperbole  when  speaking  of  him.  ^^  In  Gifegory,^  says 
he,  *^  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  abundantly  inha- 
bited, so  that  beyond  all  other  men  he  excelled  in  divine 
things  by  the  ^t  of  the  same  Spirit  :^  and  he  gives  a 
spiritual  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  connexion  of  this 
pope  with  the  fair  Madiilda,  the  princess  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany. 

VI.     OaiGiN  OP  TftE  Dignity  of  Cabdinal. 

The  extensive  authority  and  privileges  of  cardinak 
were  granted  in  this  century  by  the  popes,  John  XVIII.,. 
Leo  IX.,  Nicholas  II.,  Alexander  II.,  and  Gregory  VII. 
The  first  mention  of  the  name  of  cardinals  is  found  in 
the  sixth  century  \  The  name  was  comm<m  to  the  bene- 
ficed clergy  of  Borne,  and  some  other  places.  The 
principal  persons  among  them  were  consulted  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs  by  the  pope,  and  in  process  of  time,  were 
fcmned  into  a  distinct  body.  The  above-mentioned  pon- 
tiffs, finding  them  useful  for  their  ambitious  purposes, 
annexed  several  privileges  to  the  order;  in  time  they 
became  the  privy  coundl,  and  from  among  them  the 
new  pope  is  adways  elected  '. 

VII.     Oppositions  to  Papal  Tybanny. 

Bold  and  continued  resistance  was  made  to  the 
increasing  domination  of  the  bishop  of  Borne  ^.  The 
Emperors  of  the  «Bomans  were  principally  engaged  in 


*  Anastaaius  in  Stephano  IV. 

'  The  great  increaae  of  caidinal  power  waa  owing  to  Akzander  III.  in 
tbe  twelfth  century,  and  die  summit  of » this  dignity  to  Innocent  IV.  and 
Bflnifiyy  VIII.  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  college  conststs  of  six  Uibopt, 
fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons.    The  number  has  oocaaicnally  fluctuated. 

>  flaocns  Illyricus<»  De  M«may,  Usher,  History  of  the  WaUenset. 
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hausted,  and  a  council  was  con^f  ^.  ^.  r  ^.   -v         ^ 
many  bishops  from  France,  ^  ^  '^  '  '  \  \  ^^ 
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vidssitr  iibert,  Everhard  of  Salisbury,    Woltram, 

and  at  fcc.    -Even  some  who  were  superatitknulr 

new  p      wo  the  Church  of  Borne,  via.  Lanfranc,  Ansda 
Gref     A»  ofqraaed  many  of  her  acts  and  doctrines. 

™    *    VIII.       CONTEOVEBSY   ON    THE    EuCHA&IST. 
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ors    of  Berengarius,    who   opposed   the 

.i*ansubstantiation,  were,  however,  very  nu- 

iid  increased  every  day.     They  were  in  great 

8  in   France,  part  of  Italy,  and  Britain',   and 

.ig  them  were  many  bishops,  abbots,  and  dignified 

«tfrgy.     Berengarius  died  in  peace  at  Tours  a.  d.  1088, 

a  decided  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius. 

Decrees  were  multiplied,  and  severe  punishments 
enacted  by  the  papists  agaiiist  all  who  would  not  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence. 

IX.     Augmented  Schism  between  the  Greek 

AND  Roman  Churches. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  two  patriarchates 
at  Bome  and  Constantinople  began  in  the  ninth  century, 

*  Ste  SiKcbert,  Wm.  of  Malmeibury,  Matt.  Pirii,  Uiber. 
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this  honourable  contest,  and  the  names  of  Henry  III., 
Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.,  deserve  to  be  had  in  grateAd 
remembrance.  Their  example  was  supported  by  Philip, 
king  of  France,  Harold,  William  the  Norman,  and 
William  Rufus,  kings  of  England,  who  from  time  to 
time  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  and  their 
churches,  from  the  shackles  of  spiritual  slavery. 

Oppositions  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  were  made  by 
the  Churches  of  various  kingdoms.  The  whole  Eastern 
Church  continued  hostile.  The  synods  at  Worms, 
Brescia,  and  Mentz,  passed  very  strong  censures  on  the 
pope.  The  British  Churches  made  some  little  refonna- 
tion  under  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Other 
Churches  admonished  the  pontiff  to  use  only  the  spiritual 
sword.  All  the  German  Churches  stoutly  opposed  the 
decree  of  Gregory  VII.  for  the  celibacy  of  the  cleigy: 
and  many  of  the  French  and  English  Churches  did  the 
same.  To  these  must  be  added  the  peaceable  Waldenses, 
who  published  their-  confessions  of  faith  a.  d.  1100, 
written  expressly  against  the  errors  and  superstitions  of 
the  Roman  Church.  And  lastly,  the  followers  of  Beren- 
garius,  numbers  of  whom,  in  France,  Britain,  and  Italy, 
opposed  transubstantiation,  the  infallibility  of  the  papal 
Church,  &c.,  and  designated  the  Romish  Church  as 
the  seat  of  Satan. 

Several  pious  and  learned  men  endeavoured  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  ignorance,  pride,  and  tyranny,  which  issued 
from  Rome,  whose  honourable  names  are  enrolled  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Witnesses  for  the  Truth.  In  the  number 
of  these  were  Sigebert,  Aimoinus,  Cardinal  Benno, 
Conrad,  Lambert,  Everhard  of  Salisbury,  Waltram, 
Nauclerus,  &c.  Even  some  who  were  superstitious!/ 
devoted  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  viz.  Lanfranc,  AnseliD, 
Ivo,  &c.,  opposed  many  of  her  acts  and  doctrines. 


VIII.     Controversy  on  the  Eucharist. 


TbeBeien.  The   controversy  which   commenced   in  the  eighth 

^*™'**'        century,  respecting  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in 
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the  Eudiarist,  has  been  ah^ady  noticed,  and  also  its      CENT 

progress  in    the  ninth   detailed.      In   this    century  it      '^ 

readied  a  crisis:  it  was  principally  maintained  by  the 
Berengarians,  a  name  derived  from  Berengaiius,  arch- 
deacon of  the  Church  of  Angers,  a  disciple  of  Bertram, 
Babanus,  John  Erigena,  and  chiefly  of  Augustine,  and 
a  man  of  unblemished  piety  and  morals.  Berengariud 
denied  the  change  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  Eucharist  into  the  true  and  proper  body  and 
blood  of  Christ :  but  he  admitted  that  ^<  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord'^s  supper.**^ 

A  host  of  adversaries  rose  in  arms  to  subdue  the 
heretic.  The  popes  Leo  IX.,  Victor  II.,  Nicholas  II., 
and  Gregory  VII.,  fulminated  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican.  Synods  were  assembled,  and  strong  decrees 
passed  against'  him.  Unable  to  bear  the  fury  of  this 
storm,  Berengarius  more  than  once  recanted,  and  s6 
often  truth  resumed  her  seat  in  his  mind ;  and  when  his 
fears  had  subsided,  and  the  peals  of  excommunication 
and  sentence  of  death  were  heard  only  in  the  distance,  he 
taught  the  doctrine  which  he  drew  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  followers  of  Berengarius,  who  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  were,  however,  very  nu- 
merous, and  increased  every  day.  They  were  in  greait 
numbers  in  France,  part  of  Italy,  and  Britain',  and 
among  them  were  many  bishops,  abbots,  and  dignified 
clergy.  Berengarius  died  in  peace  at  Tours  a.  d.  1088, 
a  decided  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius. 

Decrees  were  multiplied,  and  severe  punishments 
enacted  by  the  papists  against  all  who  would  not  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  corporal  presence. 

IX.     Augmented  Schism  betweeiI  the  Gbekk 

AND  Roman  Chueches. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  two  patriarchates 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  began  in  the  ninth  century, 

'  See  Sigeben,  Wm.  of  Malmctbury,  Matt.  Pari*,  Oiber. 
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C^X.      was  continued  in  the  tenth,  but  became  wider  than  ever 

at  this  period.     The  contest  between  them  raged  with 

fury.  Anathemas  were  hurled  against  each  other  with- 
out mercy  by  the  two  belligerent  bishops,  Michad 
Cerularius  of  Constantinople  and  Leo  IX.  of  Rome. 

This  open  rupture  was  occasioned  by  two  letters  of 
Michael.  The  first,  written  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  Leo  of  Achrida,  to  John,  bishop  of  Trani  in 
Apulia,  A.  D.  1053 ;  the  second,  in  the  following  year,  to 
Peter  of  Antioch.  In  both  these  he  animadverted  in 
strong  terms  against  some  of  the  doctrines  and  practicei 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Soon  after  came  forth  from 
Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  a  prolix  epistle  to  Michael  and 
Leo  of  Achrida,  upholding  the  Romish  doctrines,  and 
couched  in  very  dictatorial  terms ;  and  in  a  short  space, 
an  embassy  came  to  the  Emperor  and  the  patriarch  also, 
from  the  pontiff.  The  object  of  the  pope  was  to  bring 
over  the  Emperor  to  his  designs :  in  this  point  he  suc- 
ceeded, partly  by  feigned  humility^,  and  partly  by  flattery 
and  deception;  so  that  Michael  and  Leo  of* Achrida 
were  both  deposed.  The  pope,  however,  gained  nothing 
by  this  craft.  The  division  increased.  Michael  boldly 
issued  an  anathema  against  the  pope,  and  by  his  writings 
soon  turned  Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  other  pie> 
lates,  from  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  harsh  and  despotic  conduct  of  the  popes  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  Urban  II.  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  Churches ;  the  wound  given  to  concord  grew 
more  incurable,  and  several  councils  were  held  in  the 
following  ages  to  establish  peace,  but  with  little  success. 
In  other  respects  the  Eastern  Church  was  very  littk 
happier  than  Christian  Europe.  Many  evils  existed. 
The  yoke  of  the  Saracens  was  burdensome;  and  the 
Q^S^gcnce  of  the  clergy,  the  superstitious  rites,  image- 
worship,  reverence  for  relics,  adoration  of  saints,  indo- 


'  The  legates  of  the  pope  were  instructed  to  say,  that  ^  Peter  nenr  bd 
the  title  of  unirenal  apostle  or  patriarch,  nor  had  any  one  of  his 
consented  to  be  called  by  so  monstzous  a  cognomen.** 
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lettce  of  the  monks,   separate  congregations,   and    the      CENt. 

extinction  of  literature,  were  as  commoa  in  the  East  as      1_ 

in  Italy. 

X.     Councils. 

The  acts  of  the  councils  which  assembled  during 
thia  century,  have  been  partly  anticipated  in  the  fore- 
going history.  A  considerable  number  was  convoked 
in  Rome,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Britain  ^.  The 
subjects,  which  were  agitated  in  these,  were  multifarious, 
but  they  had  very  little  tendency  to  promote  the  interests 
of  religion.  The  fast  between  Ascension-day  and  Pen- 
tecost ;  abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh  on  certain  days ; 
the  use  of  chnsm  in  baptism ;  the  cdibacy  of  the  clergy^ 
toTy  the  resolute  resistance  made  by  several  churches  and 
synods  in  several  ^arts  of  Europe,  occasioned  the  popes 
much  inconvenieiice  in  this  particular;  the  confirming 
transubstantiatioa  against  Berengarius;  the  election  of 
the  popes,  which  was  placed  with  the  cardinals ;  the 
deposition  of  popes  Gregory  VI.,  Alexander  II.,  Grro' 
gory  VII.,  and  of  some  bishops,  on  which  occasicm  some 
councils  anathematized  one  pope,  and  some  another ; 
divorces  or  impediments  to  matrimony,  respecting  kii^ 
and  princes;  the  right  of  the  pope  to  present  to  idl 
vacant  bishopricks,  &c.,  were  the  cause  of  some  councils. 
A  few  councils  attended  to  the  reformation  of  morals 
and  discipline,  but  tl\e  gangrene,  which  eat  into  the 
vitala  of  die  Church,  was  left  untouched.  The  crusades 
oocu{»ed  the  attention  of  some  synods,  and  others  de- 
bated ludicrous  and  trifling  subjects.  And  lastly,  some 
ordained  rites  for  the  wcHrship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
for  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  bread  and  the  wine 
to  be  taken  separately,  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

XI.     Ecclesiastical*  Writers. 

Theophylact  and  CEcumenius  being  numbered  among   In  the  East. 
the  writers  of  the  last  century,  there  were  few  othars  in 

*  See  the  Toluines  of  the  Ocnenl  Gouncflt,  Migdebaig  Dlfinet,  Spelman. 
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CENT,     the  East,  except   some  Byzantine  historians,  who  are 
L.      entitled  to  any  praise. 

Gregory  Cedrenus,  in  the  reign  of  Isaac  ComnenuSf 
was  a  credulous  and  superstitious  man.  He  wrote  a 
synopsis  of  history,  with  compilations  from  Greorge 
Syncellus  and  Theophanes^. 

John  Curopalates  or  Scylitza,  cotemporary  with 
Cedrenus,  was  the  author  of  a  history  from  the  death  of 
Nicephorus  Logotheta  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1081. 

Michael  Psellus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  Monomachus,  wrote  on  theology,  philosophy,  and 
mathematics.     Many  of  his  works  are  yet  unpublished. 

Nilus    Doxopatrius,    Michael    Cerularius,    Leo  of 
Achrida,  Peter  of  Antioch,  John  Xiphilin,  and  Rabbi 
Samuel  Marochianus,  a  converted  Jew,  a.  d.  1070f  ^htr 
composed  a  work  on  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
In  the  In  the  West  several  writers  appeared  during  this 

century,  but  they  were  generally  combatants  for  or 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  corruptions,  or  they 
minutely  detailed  the  lives,  miracles,  visions,  and  labours* 
of  the  Romish  saints  ^. 

The  few  exceptions  were  the  following.  Glaber 
Radulphus,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  continued  a  history 
from  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century  to  a.  d.  1045. 
He  was  a  bold  witness  against  the  many  corruptions  of 
those  times. 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  the  instructor  of  Beroi- 
garius  and  of  Adelman,  bishop  of  Brescia.  An  epistk 
written  by  the  last  to  Berengarius,  on  the  body .  and 
blood  joi  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  is  still  extant. 

Bemo  Augiensis.     Burchard  of  Worms. 


^  This  work  begins  at  the  Creation,  and  is  continued  to  a.  D.  KHM).  flit 
compilations  from  Syncellus  and  Theophanes  are  not  made  with  gicit 
judgiment. 

<  See  the  Lives  of  St.  Uldaric,  St.  Anscharius  of  Bremen,  St.  .Odo,.  abbot 
of  Cliigny,  St.  Abbo,  St.  Majolus,  St.  Henry  11.,  Emperor  of  the  West, 
St.  Edmund,  king  of  England,  St.  Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  St.  Odd 
and  £t.  Dunstan,  archbishops  of  Canterbiuy,  St.  Erameran,  St.  Benaii* 
St.  S&qMon,  St..Lso  IX.,  a  pope,  St.  Adalhard,  &c 
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Dithmar,  bishop  of  Mersburg,  wrote  six  books  of     ^^Jf' 
Chronicles,    beginning    at    the   reign  of  the   Emperor      • 
Henry  I. 

Hermannus  Contractus,  a  celebrated  writer,  who  com- 
piled an  epitome  of  history  from  Adam  to  a.  d.  1054. 

Ademar,  a  French  monk  and  writer  of  a  Chronicle. 

Odoramnus,  likewise  a  French  monk,  and  a  writer 
of  history. 

Adam,  a  canon  of  Bremen,  wrote  a  history  of 
Northern  affairs  with  much  fidelity. 

Peter  Damianus,  a  man  of  great  reputation,  whose 
works  in  three  volumes  are  still  extant:  he  is  con- 
stantly lamenting  the  corruption  and  immorality  of 
the  age. 

Cardinal  Benno,  who  followed  in  the  same  track. 

Cardinal  Humbert,  a  violent  persecutor  of  the 
Greeks. 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  adversary 
of  Berengarius,  and  a  strenuous  supporter  of  transub- 
stantiation. 

Ansclm,  successor  of  Lanfranc;  he  was  a  great 
writer  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and,  although 
rigidly  devoted  to  the  Roman  see,  he  has,  in  his  works, 
left  many  testimonies  against  the  errors  and  superstitions 
of  the  Church,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  pontiffs ''. 

Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  the  oel€|brated  historian 
of  Germany. 

Marianus  Scotus,  or  Hibemus  of  Mentz :  the  cele- 
brated writer  of  a  Chronicle  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1083.  Sigebert  pf  Gemblours  continued  this  work  in 
the  following  century,  but  he  died  prematurely.  He 
was  an  ingenuous  and  valuable  writer. 

Lastly,  Ivo  or  Yvo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  lived 
toward  the  end  of  this  century:  a  bold  vindicator  of 
discipline  and  of  sound  doctrine. 


7  Alex.  Pfetri  dc  Rebus  BritaimiciB. 
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CBNT. 
XI. 


New  Or. 
den. 


ValOm. 
IwoiA. 


Carthu. 


XII.     Increase  of  Monachism. 

The  lax  discipline,  hypocrisy,  crimes,  ambition,  and 
avarice  of  the  monks  of  this  age,  are  much  exposed,  by 
the  four  last  named  writers.  But  the  ease,  and  apparent 
merit  of  a  monastic  Ufe,  were  the  admiration  and  desire 
of  great  multitudes.  Nor  is  this  circumstance  at  all 
surprising,  for  monachism  came  recommended  to  the 
people  by  fables,  imposing  untruths,  pret^ided  miracles, 
and  every  species  of  deception.  Monasteries  bec»me  the 
retreat  of  the  disappointed  and  care-worn  votaries  of 
the  world,  and  the  prisons  of  real  delinquents  or  accused 
persons.  To  build  or  endow  a  religious  house  was 
accounted  an  act  of  so  much  piety  and  merit,  that  it 
would  atone  for  many  grievous  sins. 

Several  new  orders  or  fraternities  were  of  course 
instituted.  The  order  of  the  Shady  Valley  was  in- 
stituted in  Italy  a.  d.  1030,  by  Gualbert  of  Florence. 
The  plea  for  its  establishment,  was  the  reformatian  of 
morals  and  discipline  among  the  monks. 

The  order  of  the  Carthusians,  by  Bruno,  a  native  of 
Colen,  afterward  canon  of  Rheims.  This  order  derived 
its  name  from  Carthusia  (la  Chartreuse),  a  wood  near 
Grenoble,  where  the  first  monastery  was  erected,  about 
A.  D.  1080.  Bnmo  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to 
found  this  abbey  through  some  superstitious  occiurence** 
The  Carthusians,  in  process  of  time,  raised  very  splendid 
edifices  in  every  part  of  Europe  ®. 


*  Some  say,  that  being  present  at  the  burial  of  the  corpae  of  a 
doctor  in  divinity,  a  voice  was  heard  issuing  from  the  bier  uttering  throe  tinHi 
these  words, ''  I  have  been  accused,  judged,  and  condemned.**  Thia  atocy  hM 
been  amply  refuted  by  John  de  Launoy,  and,  in  consequence,  expunged  ftom 
the  Romish  Breviary  into  which  it  had  been  introduced. 

'  Bruno  was  venerated  as  a  saint,  and  enjoyed  this  honour  till  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  he  was  disgraced  by  Dr.  Launoy,  a  leaned  F^mcfa 
Catholic,  who  cleared  the  calendar  of  several  who  had  been  worshipped  in 
France :  it  was  said  of  this  learned  doctor,  "  that  there  never  passed  a  year  in 
wliich  he  did  not  pluck  a  saint  out  of  Paradise/' 
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The  order  of  the  Cistertians  was  instituted  in  Bur-      ^xi^' 

gundy  A.  D.  1098,  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Molome.     The      

order  received  its  name  from  the  situation  of  the  place,    ^^'•*""'- 
and,  in  time,  became  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  West  for 
opulence,  dignity,  and  numbers. 

The    fraternity    of    St.   Anthony  the    Great    was   Order  of  St. 
founded  by  Gaston!  a  French  noblen^i     Several  others   ^^- 
also  were  established  in  this  century ;  among  which  may 
be  enumerated  the  order  of  the  Regular  Canons,  distinct   ^^^ 
from  the  secular  canons ;  they  also  distinguished  them- 
selves by  wearing  a  black  dress,  and  following  the  rule 
of  Augustine.     Many  fierce  disputes  arose  between  this 
order  and  the  Benedictines^. 


XIII.     Miscellaneous  Events. 

A  multitude  of  prodigies  and  wonders  are  related 
by  the  historians  of  those  times;  in  general  they  were 
supposed  to  be  presages  of  wars  and  desolations.  Even 
some  vast  swarms  of  locusts,  which  appeared  journey- 
ing to  the  East,  were  considered  as  a  sure  prognostic 
of  evil. 

Designing  men  of  the  Romish  communion  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  general  credulity  and  ignorance,  and 
every  event  was  eagerly  seized  upon  to  rivet  more  firmly 
the  chains  of  superstition.  Human  invention  was  taxed 
to  multiply  supernatural  interpositions.  Visions,  appa- 
ritions, juggling  tricks,  wonderful  cures,  divine  re- 
proofs, &c.,  were  daily  augmented,  in  order  to  establish 
the  credit  of  the  farrago  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism, 
which  was  taught  the  people  ',  viz.  the  efficacy  of  relics, 


^  Polydore  Vergil,  Antoninus,  Vincent,  Hoipinian,  and  MabiDon. 

*  These  mixacles,  it  was  pretended,  were  brought  to  prore  diat  Ood  was 
gainst  obstinate  and  disbeliering  heretics.  So  Tast  a  oonsomption  of  articles 
of  relic-manufacture  must  have  created  an  adequate  supply,  and  haire  been  a 
source  of  great  profit;  and  certainly  no  men  could  diewmom  ingenuity  and 
diligence  in  their  profession,  thaa  ^  hiTcntors  and  retaOers  of  felici. 
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^^.       pilgrimages,  vows,  monachism,  auricular  cmifession,  sa- 
.  tisfaction  for  sin  by  penance,  and  purgatory  ;    or  'else, 

to  obtain  gifts  and  benefactions  for  augmenting  the 
riches  of  the  monks  and  the  clergy;  or  to  assert  the 
sanctity  of  the  delinquent  and  vicious  popes,  Alex- 
ander II.,  Leo  IX.,  and  Gregory  VII.;  or  to  strengthen 
the  basis  upon  which  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  was 
built  ^ 

The  Turks  still  continued  to  be  victorious,  and  to 
extend  their  devastating  progress  over  the  fair  regiofiis 
of  Europe.  But  the  strength  of  the  Saracens  diminished, 
tl^ough  their  intestine  wars,  and  they  became  less  able 
to  oppress  Africa  and  Spain.  The  Turks,  whom  the 
Saracens  had  invited  to  their  aid,  turned  their  arms 
against  them,  and  in  a  short  time  subdued  Babylon, 
Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  East.  They  led  their 
almost  invincible  troops  through  Asia  Minor,  and 
threatened  Constantinople.  The  inactivity  or  perfidy 
of  the  Emperors,  Cohstantine  Monomachus,  Romanus 
Diogenes,  Michael  Parapinaces,  and  Nicephorus  Bo- 
taniates,  favoured  their  attempts,  and  assisted  to  form  a 
complete  establishment  of  Turks  in  the  East.  During 
the  Crusades  they  were  dislodged  from  some  of  their 
conquests  ^. 

Spain  was  rescued,  after  many  vicissitudes  and  much 
bloodshed,  from  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens,  and  restored 
to  Christian  kings.  The  pope,  Gregory  VII.,  claimed 
Spain  as  a  tributary  kingdom  to  the  Roman  see.  This 
claim  rested  upon  two  grounds;  first,  that  it  was  the 
proper  right  <rf  St.  Peter,  and  2dly,  that  the  authority 


9  BftTonius  lecordB  the  mindes  of  the  popes  Alexander  II.  and  Leo  VL 
He  eloquently  describes  the  visions  and  mindes  of  Hildebiand,  Gxegory  VIL; 
those  particularly  which  were  wrought  at  his  death.  He  asserts  that  tbs 
same  power  was  possessed  by  Pope  Victor  II.  and  Anselm  of  Luoca,  and 
dedaies  that,  from  the  third  to  the  fiftieth  day  after  his  death,  no  less  disa 
eighty  remarkable  mirades  were  wrought  by  him:  and  he  infers  ficom  tfaij^ 
circumstance  alone,  *^  that  all  schismatics  might  plainly  understand  that  Go^ 
;  was  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics.** 

*  The  Arabic  Writers,  and  Byxantine  ti^tonans. 
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to  rescue  the  kinsdom  from  the    Saracens  had  been      CENT. 

granted  by  the  popes  to  the  Spanish  princes^.  [^ 

Several  Catholic  writers  contend,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  belonged  to  the  Romish  Church, 
and  that  the  kings  received  the  investiture  of  it  from 
the  pope.  The  monarch  had  no  other  way  of  settling 
this  troublesome  claim,  except  by  declaring  such  men 
traitors  and  rebels. 

The  indefatigable,  but  too  credulous  historian,  Ba- 
ronius,  collects  in  this  century  many  examples  of  the 
obedience  and  respect  of  kings  and  princes  to  the  Roman 
see,  and  of  penances  enjojned  upon  them.  The  act  of 
Sweyn,  king  of  England  and  Denmark,  who  stood  with 
naked  feet  in  the  court  of  a  church,  to  receive  absolution 
from  a  bishop,  appears  in  his  eyes  'a  most  illustrious 
example  of  piety. 

Mathilda,  countess  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  was  • 
a  celebrated  personage  in  this  century.  Her  amours 
with  Pope  Gregory  VII.  have  already  been  mentioned, 
and  are  recorded  by  authors  of  good  credit.  She  pre- 
sented to  the  see  of  Rome  the  provinces  of  Genoa  and 
Tuscany :  and  during  the  contest  between  her  paramour 
and  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  she  levied  troops  in  his 
defence. 

The  scale  of  music  by  six  syllables,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa, 
sol,  la,  was  invented  by  Guido  Aretino,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  A.  D.  1028  \ 

The  affairs  of  the  Jews  were  calamitous  during  this  The  Jews, 
century.  After  experiencing  much  persecution  and  dis- 
tress in  Babylon,  their  schools  were  broken  up,  and 
they  were  expelled  thence  by  the  ferocious  Saracens. 
Many  of  them  removed  into  Spain;  but  even  here, 
under  Christian  kings,  they  were  doomed  to  suffer  con- 
tinual oppression.     Sorrow  followed  them  wherever  they 

^  The  honour  of  this  conquest  is  due  to  Feidinand  I.  He  obtained  the 
kiiigdoni  of  Navmrre  upon  the  deoesae  of  his  brother,  and  uniting,  by  degree, 
Gallida,  Castile,  Lusitania,  and  Arragon,  to  his  own  promoes,  he  was  rendered 
able  to  cope  with  the  Moors,  and  finally  to  expel  them.    He  died  a.  d.  1065. 

*  Sigebert  and  Gcnebraidus. 
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^xn^'      went;   both  heathen  and  nominal  Christians   unoonsd- 

ously  fulfilled  the  prophetic  malediction  of  Moses  upon 

this  unhappy  people.  A  great  variety  of  interesting 
matter  respecting  the  Jews,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
various  kingdoms,  &c.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Magdeburg 
Divines,  Wolfius,  &c. 


END  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 


THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

A.  D.  Henry  IV.,  who  had  suffered  so  many  reverses  of 

fortune  through  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  still  reigning 
in  the  West;  Alexius  Comnenus  ruled  the  Eastern 
empire ;  Paschal  II.  was  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  but 
opposed  by  several  rival  popes;  and  Henry  I.  was 
king  of  England. 

I.     State  of  the  Chubch. 

Paschal  II.  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  who,  in 
his  epistles,  decrees,  &c.,  omitted  the  year  of  the  Em- 
peror^s  reign,  and  began  to  date  from  the  first  year  of 
bis  own  elevation  to  the  popedom.  He  was  the  first, 
also,  who  required  an  oath  of  obedience  from  all  metro- 
politan bishops. 

The  Church  of  Rome  appeared  at  this  period  to 
shake  upon  its  foundations,  by  the  violence  of  the  factions 
of  the  rival  popes  ^. 


^  After  the  death  of  Ouibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  assumed  the  til 
of  Clement  III.,  and  had  been  violently  opposed  to  the  popes,  Otttgary  Vlh^ 
Victor  in.,  Urban  II.,  and  Paschal  II.,  three  other  anti-popes  auocsasifelj 
arose  in  opposition  to  Paschal  II.    He  at  length  succeeded  in  overpowering  fail 

rivals* 
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A  serious  and  hot  contest  for  the  riirht  of  the  mves-      CENT. 

XII. 
titure  of  bishops  was  maintained  between  the  pope  and      1 

Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Philip  I.,  king  of 
France,  and  Henry  I.,  king  of  Englfemd:  but  the  in- 
fluaice  of  the  pope  prevailed  over  the  aUegiance  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  royal  cause  found  very  few  supporters. 
These  sovereigns  were  frequently  subjected  to  the  ana- 
themas of  his  holiness.' 

The  harmony  of  the  Church  was  disturbed,  also,  by 
other  causes,  of  which  the  dissemination  of  erroneous 
and  corrupt  doctrine  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  chief. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  fanaticism,  recorded  in  the 
former  centuries,  respecting  the  worship  of  saints  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  miraculous  power  of  relics  and 
indulgences,  together  with  the  ignorance  and  ambition 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  general  depravity  of  morals  which 
prevailed  among  the  monks,  and  the  world  in  general. 

The  churches  in  Spain  and  Palestine,  which  were 
lately  recovered .  from  the  Saracens,  continued  to  enjoy 
some  rest,  but  superstition  domineered  there  as  well  as  in 
other  places.  The  piety  of  taking  the  cross  to  fight  in 
the  Holy  Land,  seclusion  in  monasteries,  absolution 
from  the  priest,  corporal  penances,  abstinence  from 
meat,  &c.,  constituted  the  chief  of  religion. 

II.     Propagation  or  the  Cheistian  Name. 

Various  conversions  to  the  outward  form  of  Christi- 
anity were  made  during  this  century :  but  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  the  worship  of  saints,  with  the  outward 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church  in  religious  worship, 
viz.  auricular  confession,  extreme  unction,  &c.  were  the 
chief  points  in  which  the  new  converts  were  instructed 
as  the  revelations  of  God. 


rifBls,  but  with  great  difficulty  kept  possession  of  the  sec.  The  spirit  of  pirty 
n^  with  so  much  violence,  that  force  of  arms,  stratagem,  and  money,  were 
ahcRMtely  employed  to  clear  the  path  of  a  successful  candidate  for  the  papal 
throne. 
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CENT.  The  inhabitants  of  Pomerania,  having  been  subdued 

L      by  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Poland,   received  the   Catholfc 

religion  from  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  a.  d.  1124. 

The  Livonians  were  converted  by  the  instrumentality 
of  some  merchants  from  Lubec  and  Bremen,  a.  d.  1186. 

Tha  Norwegians  adopted  Christian  rites  by  the 
exertions  of  Nicholas  Breakspear,  an  English  cardinal, 
and  the  legate  of  the  pope,  who  was  afterward  raised  to 
the  papal  chair  with  the  title  of  Adrian  IV. 

The  Finlanders,  being  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Eric, 
king  of  Sweden,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rugen,  being 
conquered  by  the  same  power,  were  obliged  to  put  away 
the  idolatry  of  heathenism,  for  the  idolatry  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  ®. 
The  Cm-  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  who  was  elected  king  of  Jeru- 

salem on  the  taking  of  that  city,  died  about  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Baldwin  his  brother,  and  successively  by  other  branches 
of  his  family.  But  the  Saracens,  although  subdued, 
were  not  exterminated;  they  continued  in  great  power 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  kingdom.  The  Christians  were 
harassed  by  perpetual  incursions  from  their  fierce  neigh- 
bours, but  they  maintained  their  ground,  and  even 
extended  the  boundaries  of  their  kingdom  to  the 
Euphrates.  Mohammedan  rites  were  prohibited,  and 
the  Christian  form  of  worship,  such  as  it  then  was, 
prevailed  throughout  Palestine ;  but  divine  service,  even 
in  Jerusalem,  was  performed  in  the  Latin  tongue  by  the 
command  of  the  pope ! 

The  Christian  kings  of  Europe  promoted  the  cause 
of  the  Crusades  with  great  zeal.  Several  of  them  in 
person,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  undertook  expeditions 
into  the  Holy  Land.  There  were  many  expeditions 
against  the  infidels,  and  Europe  was  almost  drained  of 
treasure,  the  fiower  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  people. 


'  For  a  full  account  of  these  and  other  conversions,  see  John  Magnus  ia- 
Gathicd  HistoriA,  Krantz  in  Vandalt&y  Saxo  in  HittorU  DanicSL,  UetaoMa 
in  Chronico  Sctavorwn^  Olaus  Magnus  de  Gentibut  SfptefUriomMmi. 
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For   great  multitudes  perished    in   the  march  thither;      CENT. 
they  died  by  hunger  and  disease,  or  were  cut  off  by  the  * 

treachery  of  pretended  friends  and  the  open  hostility  of 
enemies.     To  recruit  the  wasted  armies,  who  were  con- 
tinually attacked  by  the  Saracens,  it  was  necessary  to 
send  frequent  and  strong  reinforcements  during  the  whole 
of  this  century.     The  last  army  was  raised  at  the  urgent 
intreaty  of  Pope  Clement  III®.     There  was  no  want 
of  zeal  in  supporting  the  Christian  cause  against  the 
infidels,   but   the   affairs  of  the  former  soon  began  to 
decline.      Intestine    discords    prevailed    among    them. 
Raimond  and  Guy  contended  very  fiercely  for  the  royal 
power,  and,  on  that  account,  became  an  easier  prey  to 
the  mighty  Saladin,  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  conqueror  of 
Asia.     After   much   fighting,  the  Saracens   took  Jeru- 
salem  and   expelled   the   Christians   a.  d.  1187-      The 
last  expedition  to  Palestine  had  appeared  to  promise  a 
more  favourable  issue,  but  the  Christian  princes  did  not 
make  a  proper  use  of  their   strength,   their   victories, 
and  the  offers  of  Saladin.     Divisions,  misunderstandings, 
and  delays,  continued  to  enervate  their  strength;  and 
after  various  disasters,  Richard,  king  of  England,  and 
the  other  chiefs,  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  enter- 
prise^. 


'  While  the  kings  of  Europe  wep  abpent  in  foreign  dimes,  their  strength 
tnniferred  into  the  i^t,  their  peddle  fascinated  by  superstition,  and  inflamed 
by  indulgences,  the  Roman  pontiffs  acted  on  their  undeviating  principle  of 
aeqniring  power,  and  domineered  after  their  own  desire.  They  invaded  the 
vacant  sees,  and  other  property.  This  absolute  and  unprincipled  conduct 
gate  rise  to  two  violent  factions ;  one  on  the  side  of  the  pope,  called  the 
Quelphs ;  the  other  for  the  kings  and  people,  named  OibeUines. 

*  The  best  cause  cannot  hope  for  success  amidst  a  total  corruption  of 
BMnners.  The  Christians,  who  had  undertaken  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
cross,  had  been  taught  by  the  monks  and  clergy,  whose  morals  and  character 
have  been  delineated.  Indeed,  the  most  dissolute  morals  prevailed;  peiifidy, 
lobbcry,  drunkenness,  luxury,  impiety,  and  vile  actions,  characterised  the 
majority  of  the  Christians  dispersed  throughout  the  East  Ruit  per  vetUum 
nefai.  See  William  of  Tyre,  Magdeburg  Divines,  Hottinger,  Conrad  of 
Urspezg,  J.  Vitriacus. 


CENT. 
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III.     Appearance  or  the  Romish  Church. 

A  general  opinion  at  this  time  was  received,  that 
antichrist  was  either  actually  come  or  would  soon  appear. 
This  opinion  was  defended  by  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flofa, 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval,  and  other  pious  men.  Nor 
does  this  sentiment  appear  devoid  of  foundation,  if  we 
inspect  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  character  of  the 
popes,  and  the  prevalent  doctrines  and  practice. 

The  popes  ought  to  have  been  ensamples  to  the 
flock;  but  they  were  men  of  Belial,  and  often  sereral 
rival  popes  claimed  obedience  at  one  time.  Schisms, 
violent  agitaticms  in  the  public  mind,  attended  with  assas- 
sinations, murders,  poisonings,  imprisonments,  &c.,  were 
very  frequent  at  Rome.  These  competitors  for  the  apos- 
tolic see,  endeavoured  to  crush  each  other,  like  priae- 
fighters,  gladiators,  or  ancient  chieftains  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  deadly  feud:  and  he,  who  succeeded,  faj 
trampling  upon  the  neck  of  his  adversary,  always  carried 
himself  with  pride,  haughtiness,  and  tyranny. 

Other  signs  of  an  antichristian  spirit,  are  f<mnd  la 
their  denying  the  right  of  marriage  to  the  clei^, 
in  establishing  idolatry,  in  promoting  by  examjde 
and  practice,  superstition,  simony,  exorcising  of  devils, 
and  lastly,  in  exciting  dreadful  wars  between  sovereign 
princes,  and  spilling  human  blood. 

The  misery  of  the  Church  was  extreme  by  reason 
of  the  general  prevalency  of  such  vices,  and  of  others 
not  yet  enumerated.  The  bishops  and  clergy  were 
examples  of  superstition,  avarice,  and  lust ;  they  excom- 
municated kings  and  princes  with  lordly  power;  tbey 
lived  in  feudal  pomp,  carried  arms,  and  led  on  troc^ 
into  the  field  of  battle ;  and  their  strife  (or  precedency 
and  temp(M*al  things,  was  marked  by  fierce  and  rancorood 
dispute  *.     There  were,  indeed,  a  few  pious  and  learned 


*  See  Bemud,  Matt.  Paris;  Connd  of  ITnpeig,  Bale,  Naudcrus,  Fbdna, 
Baronius,  Onaphrius. 
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men,  who  raised  their  voice  against  these  things,  but      ^^^^ 
their   remonstrances   only   served   to   shew   the   general 
depravity,   as   a   small   taper  renders  more  visible   the 
surrounding  darkness. 

The  doctrines  which  were  obtruded  on  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men,  as  the  oracles  of  Grod,  demon* 
strate  the  low  degradation  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Many  of  them  have  been  detailed.  The  principal  one 
deserves  a  repetition,  viz.  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
For  an  exemplification  and  practical  illustration  of  this 
doctrine,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  life  of  Gregory  VII., 
the  iniquitous  Hildebrand. 

This  doctrine  of  the  pope^s  supremacy  was  carried 
to  a  length  scarcely  credible.  The  canonists  or  ex- 
pounders of  ecclesiastical  law,  made  him  a  deity  upon 
earth.  The  language  in  which  they  taught  this  supre- 
macy is  very  astonishing.  In  respect  of  his  names, 
attributes,  omnipotence,  infallibility,  divine  worship, 
prophetical  office,  his  sacerdotal  and  r^al  power,  he  is 
represented  actually  to  be  equal  with  Grod,  instead  of  a 
weak  and  sinful  mortal.  These  particulars  have  been 
extracted  from  their  writings  by  learned  men '. 

Pope  Innocent  III.  prohibited  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  reading  of  them  in  any  vernacular 
language.  By  degrees  they  were  banished  from  the 
pulpit,  from  schools,  from  religious  writings,  from  the 
laity,  and  lastly,  from  the  clergy! 

The  natural  consequence  of  an  eclipse  of  divine  light 
and  truth,  was  an  increased  importance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  intercession  and  invocation  of  saints.  The  pope 
monopolised  the  power  of  canonization,  and  whomsoever 
he  would,  he  created  a  saint,  and  commanded  to  be 
worshipped  (adorandum)^  and  to  become  a  sort  of 
tutelary  deity. 

Saints  and  relics  were  greatly  multiplied.  This 
superstition  gave  birth  to  many  vices  and  crimes. 


*  See  the  language  of  Baroniui  on   Popes  Paachal  II.,  Innocnt  II., 
Adrian  IV.,  Alexander  III.,  and  Celcsdne  III. 
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CENT,      were  considered  so   valuable,  that   to  beg,  borrow,  or 

[^     Steal  them,  were  common  occurrences,  when  they  could 

not  be  had  for  money:  such  instances  of  superstition 
are  numerous.  Many  important  discoveries  respecting 
relics  were  made  in  this  century,  which  are  faithfully 
recorded  by  cotemporary  writers.  A  portion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  was  found  and  brought  from  the  East, 
and  the  vest  of  Christ  without  seam  was  obtained  in 
France,  &c. 

The  power  of  granting  indulgences  was  held  by  the 
pope  alone.  Sin  of  any  description  could  be  pardoned' 
for  money :  the  facility  of  obtaining  indulgences  opened 
a  door  to  very  great  abuses. 

Sound  doctrine  was  entirely  displaced  by  the  errors 
that  have  already  been  mentioned ;  it  is  hoped  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader  will  not  be  wearied  by  the  repetition. 
Purgatory,  human  satisfaction  for  sin,  the  merit  of  pil- 
grimages, crusades,  and  the  monastic  life,  auricular 
confession,  the  corporal  presence,  the  denial  of  the  cup 
in  the  sacrament  to  the  laity,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  with  the  omnipotence  of  the  pope,  were  the  main 
points  of  discipline  and  doctrine,  on  which  the  teachers 
of  religion  of  this  age  chiefly  insisted.  Pope  Paschal  II. 
declared  that  the  marriage  of  priests  was  the  heresy  <^ 
the  Nicolaitanes ;  and  several  pontifils  issued  dreadful 
anathemas  against  those  nations  and  churches,  who  stOl 
permitted  marriage  among  the  clergy.  This  prohibition 
produced  great  licentiousness,  and  multiplied  secret 
crime. 

The  state  of  society  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  doctrines;  incredible  ignorance  among  the 
clergy,  and  invincible  superstition  among  the  people; 
so  that  searching  after  relics,  and  undergoing  voluntary 
torture,  were  considered  exalted  acts  of  piety ;  while  the 
very  bonds  of  social  order  and  moral  feeling  were  rent 
asunder,  and  schisms,  murders,  treachery,  and  an  in- 
satiable desire  of  gain,  every  where  prevjdled.  Nothing 
but  the  name  of  Christianity  seems  to  have  survived, 
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for   the  idolatry   and   manners  of    profligate  heUthens     ^j?"' 
had  supplanted  Christian  purity  and  simplicity*.  • 

Lastly,  the  wars  by  which  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires  were  divided,  devastated,  and  exhausted,  made 
these  times  still  more  wretched.  The  flames  of  discord 
burnt  with  great  violence  in  Constantinople,  Sicily, 
Grermany,  England,  France,  Venice,  and  Bohemia. 
Genebrardus  observes  that  at  this  period,  ^^  the  whole 
Christian  world  was  involved  in  wars  with  each  other ;" 
these  contests  were  fomented,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
vicars  and  priests  of  Christ.  The  existence  of  the  two 
violent  factions,  the  Guelphs  and  the  Gibellines,  who 
fought  against  each  other  with  great  animosity,  shews 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  times  ^. 

IV.     Tyranny  of  tHE  Popes. 

The  brevity,  which,  in  the  compilation  of  this  wofk, 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  renders  it  expedient  to 
adduce  only  a  few  examples  of  papal  tyranny,  out  of  the 
many  which  exist. 

Paschal  II.  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  reader, 
therefore,  is  referred  to  the  last  century  for  some  parti- 
culars; and  here  it  will  only  be  observed,  that  in  the 
council  of  Lateran,  he  violated  the  oath  he  had  taken 
to  leave  the  right  of  investitures  with  the  Emperor. 
He  behaved  in  a  very  haughty  manner  to  Philip  I.,  king 
of  France,  and   also  to  Henry  I.j   king  of  England; 


*  If  a  priest  committed  a  crime  punishable  by  the  civil  court,  he  was 
acquitted  upon  pleading  his  profession ;  the  proof  of  it  lay  only  in  his  tians- 
latmg  thvee  Latin  words.  Miserere  mei  Deut.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact, 
that  the  service  of  the  Church  was  performed  by  priests,  who  could  only  pro- 
Bounce  the  Latin  words,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  signification  of  what 
diej  read. 

*  These  party  names  took  thebr  origin  tnm  a  diswntion  between  the 
Emperor  Ckmrad  III.,  whose  name  was  Ouibdinga,  and  Ouelphus,  duke  of 
Bavaria.  The  latter  espoused  the  cause  of  the  pope  against  Conrad.  In  a 
short  time  the  names  became  terms  of  reproach  and  contumely,  and  the  two 
parties  numtfested  great  hatred  and  ill-will  to  each  other,  which  cost  much 
blood« 

Hh 
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and  in  Iiia  conduct  and  letters  Le  claimed  a  controul 
over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  over  earthly  and 
spiritual  things  ^. 

Calixtus  II.  directed  the  thunder  of  excommunicatioii, 
in  the  council  of  Rheints,  against  the  Emperor  Henry  V.. 
A.  D.  1119,  He  also  exercised  great  cruelty  toward 
Gregory,  a  rival  pope,  who  fell  into  his  hands ;  aod 
passed  very  severe  edicts  against  the  married  clergy, 
their  wives,  and  children. 

Innocent  II.  required  an  oath  of  Gdelity  from  ibe 
Emperor  Lothaire  II.  He  raised  an  army  againrt 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  to  deprive  him  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  framed  tyrannical  laws  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  see.  He  caused  a  picture  to  be  painted,  in  »hich 
Lothaire,  the  Emperor,  was  delincateti  prostrate  at  hi* 
feet,  and  hogging  the  crown  of  the  empire '.  He  was, 
also,  on  the  point  of  pronouncinp;  an  anathema  agaJDsi 
Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  who  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend the  royal  rights  against  his  encroachments ;  hut  he 
was  conciliated  by  the  intercession  of  Bernard  and  Peter 
of  Clugny. 

Eugenius  III.  deprived  the  Roman  senate  of  thar 
liberty  and  privileges ;  and  his  pnde,  haughtiness,  ami 
love  of  power,  were  so  great,  thai  he  might  be  said  to 
have  succeeded  Constantine  rather  than   St.  Peter '- 

Adrian  I\'.,  an  Englishman,  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  pride  and  haughtiness.  At  an  interview  which 
he  had  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarassa,  U 
Sutri,  his  prejudice  was  excited,  because  the  Eroperoi 
held  the  left  stirrup  of  his  saddle  fur  him  to  dismount 
from  his  horse,  instead  of  the  right.  He  accused  the 
Emperor  of  arrogance,  because,  in  some  public  docu- 
ment, he  had  written  his  name  in  the  most  honourshli- 
placc.  On  another  occasion  he  contended,  that  the  iJB- 
perial  dignity  was  in  hia  gift,  and  that  the  Roman  enpiK 


•  Ood&e;  of  V'ui 
'  This  picture  u 
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was  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  when  the  Emperor      ^J}'^' 
was  not  sufficiently  complaisant  to  his  tyrannical  whims,  ' 

he  excommunicated  him,  and  dictated  to  him  in  the 
government  of  the  empire.  From  the  king  of  England 
he  demanded  Ireland,  and  all  other  islands  connected 
with  England,  because  they  belonged  to  the  blessed 
Peter:  and  he  required  William,  king  of  Sicily,  to 
prostrate  himself  before  him®. 

Alexander  III.  succeeded  Adrian.  He  equalled  all 
his  predecessors  in  the  number  and  atrocity  of  his  actions. 
His  despotism  commenced  by  a  victory  over  four  rival 
popes.  By  his  own  assumed  power  he  exalted  the  duke 
of  Bohemia  to  the  royal  dignity:  he  commanded  the 
Roman  consuls  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  at  his 
feet.  By  his  orders,  Henry  II.,  king  of  England, 
underwent  a  severe  penance.  He  raised  a  dreadful  per- 
secution against  the  innocent  Waldenses;  in  short,  he 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his  arrogance  and 
authority.  Frederic  the  Emperor,  unable  any  longer 
to  endure  his  tyranny,  made  some  attempts  to  oppose 
him,  but  he  excommunicated  him,  with  the  usual  curses, 
and  the  powerful  Emperor  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
superior  powers  of  religious  fanaticism.  After  the  Emperor 
had  suffered  much  degradation.  Pope  Alexander  conde- 
scended to  receive  him,  but  in  a  very  haughty  manner; 
and  when  he  was  prostrate  before  him,  set  his  foot  upon 
his  neck,  repeating  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^^  Thou 
shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder;  the  young  lion 
and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  thy  feet.**^ 
These  words  he  applied  to  himself  and  the  poor  helpless 
sovereign. 

Urban  III.  exhibited  many  instances  of  pride  and 
arrogance,  in  excommunicating  princes,  which  cannot 
be  detailed  here.  He  excommunicated  the  Danes,  be-^ 
cause  their  clergy  were  allowed  to  marry^. 


'  Oenebrardus. 

*  See  Krantx,  Connul  of  ITnperg,  aad  Oenebnrdus. 
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CENT.  Clement  III.  put  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  under 

an  interdict ',  because  the  king  refused  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  papal  see ;  he  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  from 
the  Roman  see,  after  the  death  of  William.  He  urged 
the  fourth  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Celestine  III.  shewed  not  a  less  arrogant  spirit 
than  many  others.  He  made  degrading  demands  upon 
kings  and  princes,  as  his  predecessor  had  done.  He  put 
the  kingdom  of  France  under  an  interdict,  and  thundered 
the  terrible  stroke  of  excommunication  against  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VI.  and  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  but 
death  soon  after  removed  him  to  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  to  render  an  account  of  his  wicked  deeds  '. 

Lastly,  Innocent  III.  obtained  the  pontificate  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  century;  and  if  his  predecessors 
left  any  thing  in  violence,  presumption,  and  superstition, 
unfinished,  he  endeavoured  to  complete  it;  but  an  ac- 
count of  his  actions  must  be  reserved  for  the  thirteenth 
century. 

V.     Opposition  to  Papal  Tyranny  anu 

COREUPTION. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  design  of  this  work,  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  contests,  and  their  parti- 
culars, in  which  the  kings  of  England,  France,  Sicfly, 
and  other  kingdoms,  were  engaged  with  the  pope,  while 
they  endeavoured  to  protect  the  royal  authority,  and  to 
resist  the  encroaching  pride  and  usurpation  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  the  primates  or  bishops.     Such  contests  were 


*  The  eSEscts  of  an  inteidict  were  dre&dfiil.  There  was  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  clerical  duty.  The  children  were  not  baptized,  there  were  no  mar- 
riages, the  churches  were  closed,  and  divine  senrioe  suspended ;  the  tick  were 
not  visited,  nor  were  the  dead  buried.  Society  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion. 

'  Although  the  action  of  Celestine,  toward  the  Emperor  and  Duke,  cunoc 
be  defended,  yet,  in  this  case,  his  power  was  exerted  to  compel  these  per- 
sonages to  restore  Richard  I.,  king  of  England,  to  liberty,  who  had  been 
tve»c)ienmsly  trepamiedon  his  return  firom  the  cniiades  in  Palestine. 


1^- 
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both   frequent  and  violent:    suffice  it  to  say,  that  the     CENT. 

adherents  of  those  kings  were  considered  almost  infidels,      

and  were  always  marked  with  some  opprobrious  appella- 
tion, such  as  Henricians,  Gibellines,  &c.  A  full  account 
may  be  found  in  Flaccus  Illyricus,  and  Philip  De 
Momay'^s  History  of  the  Papacy,  from  Paschal  II.  to 
Innocent  III. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Church  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  times,  induced 
many  persons  to  believe,  that  antichrist,  foretold  in  the 
Scripture,  either  was,  or  would  be  soon  revealed  *.  This 
opinion  was  published  by  several  writers,  viz.  Floren- 
tinus,  Gerard,  Joachim,  Rupert  of  Duytz,  Peter,  abbot 
of  Clugny,  and  Honorius*.  Bernard  of  Clairval,  although 
superstition  sly  addicted  to  the  cause  of  the  pope,  observes 
respecting  the  Romish  clergy,  "  that  they  were  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  yet  they  served  antichrist ;  that 
nothing  remained,  but  that  the  man  of  sin  should  be 
revealed,  and  that  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse  should 
occupy  the  chair  of  Peter.*"  Aventine  observes,  **  that 
all  good,  open,  just,  ingenuous,  and  simple-minded  men, 
professed  that  the  empire  of  antichrist  was  begun ;''  and 
even  Baronius  acknowledges  that  it  was  ai>  opinion,  not 
of  vulgar  men,  that  antichrist  would  be  revealed  in 
this  age. 

Several  nations,  at  various  periods,  resisted  the  papal 
order  for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  A  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  preposterous  law,  and  the  command  to  put 
away  their  wives,  was  made  by  the  English  clergy. 
The  same  natural  resistance  arose  in  Ireland  and  Den- 
mark. In  Germany  many  of  the  clergy  retained  their 
wives,  and  the  Bohemians  absolutely  refused  to  receive 
the  ]aw  in  any  modification.  A  similar  opposition  was 
made  in  all  the  European  countries®. 

*  This  opinion  is  in  itself  a  strong  colktend  evidence  of  the  wide  depor- 
tuie  that  existed  from  Christian  doctrine  and  piactioe  in  the  Chuich  of  Rome. 

*  Usher  de  Sucoessione. 

*  This  general  resistance  to  the  custom,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  aibi-     ^ 
trarilj  imposes  apon  her  clergy,  shews  that  it  has  not  the  support  of  Scriptuie, 
reason,  or  antiquity.     For  it  is  incredible  to  suppose,  that  so  many  eode- 

siastlcs, 
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Mofvorer,  in  scvenl  parts  of  Europe  there  ooa- 
aoaaHj  araoe  pious  raat,  wbo  exclaimed  against  the 
emm  and  rapersdtMni  of  the  Ronum  Church.  Thn 
urged  upon  the  people  ibe  readtng  of  the  Scriptuto. 
and  tbey  descanted  upon  their  wmderitil  power  over  the 
nind  BOd  coQsciaice-  Tbey  oondemoed  friratoas  tn- 
ditions  as  mere  inTentktDS  of  weak  and  faltitde  nun,  <ad 
held  fast  the  fuadamentals  of  Christianity,  vis.  jiBbfi- 
calioa  bj  (aith,  amesdaKnt  of  life  by  dirhie  grac^snd 
calrstian  bj  tbe  merit  of  Christ  akme.  These  nsential 
paints  were  urgentlj  pressed  by  such  writers  and 
preachers,  but  a  few  otdy,  comparativelT  speakii^,  at- 
tended to  them,  in  a  "  land  of  darkness  and  die  diadaw 
of  death'." 

There  were  great  numbers  of  persons  of  aothoritr 
and  leamiog  in  France,  England,  and  othn-  states,  who 
resisted  the  moostrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation : 
hut  the  sword  was  soon  emplojed  to  coerce  and  put  to 
death,  all  who  dissented  from  the  Romish  faiUi  and 
discipline.  In  England  several  were  burnt* ,  or  destroytd 
by  other  means,  during  this  century. 


VI.     The  Waldensbs  as-d  Albisenses. 

The  existence  of  so  large  a  hody  of  dissenters  fttan 
the  Romish  Church  is  to  he  traced  to  papal  tVTannT. 
and  a  general  corruption  of  doctrine  and  manners,  which 
bejng  promoted  by  the  popes,  compelled  pious  and  good 
men  to  separate  &om  them. 


riMtki,  mmj  (f  Am  ^oiu  and  loroed,  «iid  auacbed  lo  ibc  Rodod  Omk. 
coold  bBm  <9fMcd  the  mmun  (ot  w  mvi;  igcs,  and  *iih  nidi  dua. 
whMltiw,  if  It  cs«U  hire  been  pnind  to  be  *  nveiuioo  from  God,  at  cai- 

'  A  fbnn  of  QiriitUn  insmicdoti  bjt  Anvltn,  snhbisbop  of  CBBtBfnT. 
publiihcd  >t  Vauec,  dinrD  the  dying  •*  to  place  their  hith  !n  ttx  *-*  <1 

Christ  alone,  and  to  ban;  &iifa  in  no  oibcr  thing." Scs  Petor  of  FVria.  Vtui 

of  Bloi»,  Peter  Lombard,  Peler  of  Clagnj,  Bemaid,  Rnpen  of  Ddju,  Jotu 
tt  Saliabury,  MigdeboTK  Dinna,  Uiber,  Fwbc*.  Uottiiiger. 

'  At  Oifatd. 
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Various  opinions  prevail  respecting  these  interesting  ^Ji*^' 
and  simple-minded  Christians.  Peter  Waldus  or  Valdus,  _^ 
a  rich  citizen  of  Lyons  in  France,  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  society.  He  became  an 
excellent  theologian,  and  translated  the  Scriptures  into 
the  vernacular  tongue.  It  is  by  no  means  a  settled 
point  at  what  period  he  lived ;  whether  in  the  seventh, 
the  eleventh,  or  the  twelfth  century  ^ 

Some  derive  the  name  from  "  Wald,*"  a  German 
appellation  for  a  wood.  Others  affirm,  they  were  called 
Vallenses,  antecedently  to  the  time  of  Waldus,  because 
they  inhabited  the  valleys.  The  name  is  still  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  who  to  this 
day  profess  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  They  were 
also  called  Albigenses  or  Albienses,  from  Albi,  a  city  of 
Upper  Languedoc.  They  were  expelled  from  this  last 
place  in  the  twelfth  century.  Many  terms  of  reproach 
were  given  them,  viz.  the  Tolosani,  Picardi,  Publicans, 
Cathari,  the  Perfect,  Arians,  Manichaeans,  Adamites, 
Apostles,  Lollards,  &c. 

The  Waldenses  departed  from  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  many  of  their  able 
writers  exposed  the  tyranny,  ignorance,  and  superstition 
that  reigned  in  it.  They  circulated  the  sacred  writings, 
and  expounded  them  in  a  familiar  and  practical  way  to 
multitudes  who  were  thirsting  for  the  water  of  life.  In 
a  short  time  they  gained  a  great  number  of  converts, 
who  were  allured  by  the  wholesome  doctrine  and  pure 
morals  of  the  Bible.  Numerous  congregations  were 
formed  in  various  parts  of  France,  particularly  at  Lyons 
and  Toulouse;  but  they  were  soon  excommunicated, 
denounced  with  curses,  and  many  of  them  committed  to 
the  flames. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses 
agreed  in  fundamentals  with  the   doctrines  of  the  Re- 


9  Usher,  Forbes,  J.  Leger,  Rcinerius,  Peter  de  Pilichdorf,  and  Modand, 
ambassador  to  Cromwell,  1668. 
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CENT,  formed  and  Protestant  Churches.  Their  ancient  con- 
^  fessions,  catechisms,  and  expositions,  which  are  pre- 
served by  several  writers,  afford  convincing  proofs  of  this 
fact  ^  and  even  the  inquisitorial  commissioners  from  the 
pope,  who  were  sent  against  them,  bear  a  striking  tes- 
timony to  the  simplicity  of  their  lives.  From  them  it 
may  be  collected,  that  the  Waldenses  worshipped  one 
God,  and  abhorred  blasphemy ;  that  they  were  upright 
men,  pious,  of  good  morals,  modest,  abstemious,  dilig^t, 
faithful,  charitable,  united  in  love  to  one  another,  and 
men  of  fervent  prayer. 

This  character,  which  is  drawn  by  Roman  Catholics 
who  inquired  into  their  morals,  was  much  disfigured  and 
blackened  by  the  monks  and  the  clergy.  The  adherents 
of  Rome  accused  them  of  every  thing  that  was  impure 
in  morals,  and  impious  in  doctrine.  Incest,  promiscuous 
concubinage,  and  blasphemies,  were  crimes  constantly 
laid  to  their  charge,  and  they  were  described,  in  all 
respects,  as  very  abandoned  persons.  But  to  oppose  all 
such  calumnies,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  their  own  con- 
fessions of  faith,  and  the  testimony  of  Reinerius,  the 
Romish  inquisitor  among  the  Waldenses. 

These  honest  and  pious  Christians  had  many  enemies. 
Pope  Alexander  III.  condemned  them  in  a  council  held 
at  Rome,  and  in  others  in  France.  Pope  Lucius  III. 
did  the  same.  Clement  III.,  Celestine  III.,  and  Inno- 
cent III.,  followed  the  steps  of  their  predecessors ;  and 
by  the  last  a  cruel  and  bloody  persecution,  or  war  of 
extermination,  was  excited  against  these  innocent  people, 
by  which  many  thousands  perished.  This  crusade  was 
put  under  the  direction  of  a  fiery  zealot,  Dominic,  a 
Spaniard.  Every  species  of  calumny  was  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  inflame  and  irritate  the  minds  of  men  against 
them.  Large  armies  were  raised,  which  assailed  these 
hapless  Christians  and  their  villages  with  fire  and  sword : 
and  after  some  bold  resistance  on  their  part,  they  were 


'  Flaccut  niyricus,  Usher,  Mamix,  Boxhom. 
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murdered,  or  dispersed,  and  their  districts  ravaged  by  a     ^Bli'^' 
lawless  soldiery*.  ' 


Crudelis  ubique 
Luctus^  ubique  pavor^  et  plurima  mortis  imago." 


€€ 
€€   ~ 


Nevertheless  the  vast  numbers  of  all  ages  and  ranks,' 
who  had  embraced,  and  continued  to  hold  the  doctrines 
of  the  Waldenses,  were  almost  beyond  belief,  and  ren- 
dered the  work  of  destruction  not  so  speedy  as  was 
expected.  The  nobility  and  gentry,  bishops  and  priests, 
men  and  women,  literate  and  illiterate,  were  zealous  in 
the  love  of  truth,  and  adhered  with  inflexibility  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.  But  the  dreadful  nature  of  the 
war  at  length  compelled  them  to  give  ground  in  France ; 
and  after  enduring  very  great  sufferings,  and  vast  num- 
bers being  lost  in  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  they 
were  compelled  to  disperse.  They  took  shelter  from 
the  storm  in  other  parts  of  France,  in  England,  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe;  in 
short,  wherever  they  could  obtain  some  respite  from  the 
horrors  of  a  fanatic  war,  here  they  and  their  posterity 
remained,  until  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation ;  evidently 
protected  and  secured  by  the  providence  of  God  against 
the  subtlety  and  rage  of  opposers,  until  the  fit  season 
arrived,  for  emancipating  mankind  from  the  slavery  of 
papal  despotism, 

VII.     Heresies. 

In  the  East  the  Bogomili  spread  their  tenets  very  TheBogo. 
widely.  Their  founder  was  one  Basilius,  who  was,  at  °"^* 
length,  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  This 
sect  professed  great  humility  and  sanctity,  and  much 
devotion  and  strictness  of  life;  but  after  diligent  re- 
search in  those  authors  who  have  mentioned  them,  it  is 
still  difficult  to  discover  whether  they  rejected  any  fun- 

^  Barooius,  ad  ann.  1178. 
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CENT,      damental  doctrine.     It  is  said  they  did  not  admit  the 
'        article  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  but  that  might  be 
calumny. 

In  the  West  many  were  reputed  heretics,  because 
their  tenets  were  derived  from  the  Scripture,  and  there- 
fore obnoxious  to  the  Romish  Church.  Very  litde 
credit  can  be  attached  to  the  pages  of  papal  history 
respecting  heretics.  To  deny  any  thing  sanctioned  bj 
the  pope  or  a  Lateran  council,  whether  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  pope^s  supremacy,  the  worship  of  images 
and  saints,  purgatory  or  indulgences,  to  refuse  a  blind 
obedience  to  the  pope  and  his  clergy  was,  in  those  days, 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  sin  of  heresy^.  But  to  be 
guilty  of  blasphemy  against  God  was  considered  a  crime 
of  less  magnitude,  than  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
Christ'^s  vicar  upon  earth.  This  is  a  peculiar  and  strange 
feature  in  the  Romish  Church.  It  exists  now  in  all 
its  deformity :  whoever  does  not  believe  all  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  Roman  Catholic  Breviary,  and  receive 
all  the  inconsistent  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Romish 
councils,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Catholics,  guilty  of  a 
mortal  sin. 
Abdtfd.  Peter  Abelard,  a  theologian  of  Paris,  much   cele- 

brated as  the  lover  of  Eloisa,  was  the  author  of  opinioiis 
dissenting  from  the  Romish  Church.  Arnold  of  Brescia 
was  his  disciple. 

He  was  accused  of  asserting,  that  the  mysteries 
of  faith  were  subject  to  reason,  and  that  there  were 
three  grades  or  ranks  in  the  Trinity.  On  the  person  of 
Christ  he  agreed  with  the  Nestorians;  and  with  the 
Pelagians  in  the  opinion  that  his  death  was  not  the 
price  of  our  redemption,  and  that  he  was  only  an  ex- 
ample of  patience,  perseverance,  charity,  and  virtue. 
But  his  enemies  have  drawn  this  picture.  He  was 
condemned  in  the  synods  of  Soissons  and  Sens  a.  d.  1120 
and  1140. 

'  The  Catholics  denominated  heretics  such  men  as  Berengarius,  Abelard, 
GUbert  de  la  PorrA;,  Peter  de  Bruis,  Peter  Waldo,  and  aU  the  foUowcn  of 
.    Berengarius  and  the  Waldetnes. 
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It  is  probable  that  several  errors  are  laid  to  his      ^J}'^' 

charge  through  the  malevolence  and  envy  of  the  clergy       L 

and  the  monks.  The  credulity  of  Bernard  of  Clairval 
in  believing  every  report  against  him,  and  his  zeal  in 
procuring  his  condemnation,  is  surprising^. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  displayed  great  zeal  for  a  re-  Aradd. 
formation.  With  astonishing  boldness  he  publicly  ex- 
posed the  tyranny,  luxury,  and  corruption  of  the  popes 
and  ecclesiastics.  His  intrepid  career  was,  however,  soon 
finished.  He  was  burnt  alive  at  Rome  a.  d.  1155.  His 
followers  were  numerous,  and  were  called  Arnoldists. 

The  heresy  of  the  Cathari  spread  into  several  ^J^ 
of  the  Western  parts  of  Europe.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Manichseans.  They 
came  from  the  East  into  Thrace,  thence  into  Bulgaria, 
Lombardy,  and  the  adjoining  countries.  Many  decrees 
were  passed  against  them  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries,  and  very  severe  pimishments  were  in- 
flicted upon  them ;  and  also  upon  the  Arians,  many  of 
whom  from  the  East  were  scattered  about  in  divers 
parts  of  the  continent.  These  persons  were  sometimes 
caUed  Albigenses*. 

The  sect  of  the  Adamites  is  said,  also,  to  have  Tandieli- 
attracted  some  notice  in  this  century.  They  were  the  **"** 
disciples  of  one  Tandemus  or  Tanchelinus  of  Antwerp^. 
He  denied  that  the  corporeal  perception  of  Christ^s  body 
in  the  sacrament  was  necessary  to  salvation.  Many  ab- 
surdities and  impurities  are  attributed  to  this  sect,  pro- 
bably without  any  foundation ;  but  the  denial  of  the  cor- 
porid  presence  was  sufficient  to  procure  condemnation. 

Another  heresy  was  disseminated  by  Gilbert  de  la 
Porrce,  a  man  of  great  learning.  He  was  condemned 
in  the  council  of  Rheims  by  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  for 
anti-trinitarian  opinions ;  but  more  probably,  because  he 


*  John  Launoy  and  Luke  Acheri.    Abdud  certainly  dinented  from  the 
JRomiah  dogma  of  the  corporal  presence,  and  agreed  with  Berengariiis. 
^  See  Usher  de  Suocessione. 
^  Magdeburg  Divines,  Gencbrardus,  &c 


'■^ 
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CENT,      damental  doctrine.     It  is  said  they  did  r 
'        article  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  but  t>  0^ 
calumny.  -  .^^ 

In  the  West  many  were  reputed  he  N*f 
their  tenets  were  derived  from  the  Script^    ^  ^ 
fore  obnoxious   to   the    Romish   Church  >»' 
credit  can  be  attached   to   the   pages  0I  -  ^  . 
respecting  heretics.     To  deny  any  thinf 
the  pope  or  a   Lateran  council,  whety 
tiation,  the  pope^s   supremacy,   the  wo 
and  saints,  purgatory  or  indulgences,  t 
obedience  to  the  pope  and  his  clergy  w 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  sin  of  heri 
guilty  of  blasphemy  against  God  was  ( 
of  less  magnitude,   than   to   dispute  '•'* 

Christ's  vicar  upon  earth.    This  is  a  pt 
feature  in  the  Romish  Church.      It 
its   deformity:    whoever   does    not   1» 
surdities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bn 
all  the  inconsistent  canons  and  deer 
councils,  is,  in  the   opinion   of  Cat 
mortal  sin. 
Abdtfd.  Peter  Abelard,  a  theologian  o 

brated  as  the  lover  of  Eloisa,  was  th 
dissenting  from  the  Romish  Church, 
was  his  disciple. 

He  was   accused   of  asserting, 
of  faith  were   subject   to   reason,  i 
three  grades  or  ranks  in  the  Trinitv 
Christ  he   agreed  with   the   Ne8t< 
Pelagians  in  the   opinion   that   hi 
price  of  our  redemption,  and  thai 
ample  of  patience,   perseverance, 
But  his   enemies  have    drawn   t\ 
condemned  in  the  synods  of  Soissc 
and  1140. 


'  The  Catholics  denominated  heretics  sui 
Gilbert  de  la  Porr^,  Peter  de  Bruis,  Peter  ^ 
Beiengariai  and  the  Waldenaes. 
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The  archbishop  of  York  appealed  to  Rome,  and  a  decree 
was,  at  length,  given  from  thence,  that  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  should  enjoy  the  title  of  primate  of  all 
^England. 

The  first  universal  council  in  this  century  was  held 
at  the  Lateran  in  Rome,  a.  d,  1122,  Calixtus  II.  being 
pope,  and  Henry  V,,  Emperor  of  the  Romans.     This  is 

1  commonly  called  the  ninth  general  council.  About  300 
bishops  were  present.  At  this  time  the  right  of  inves- 
titure by  the  ring  and  crosier  was  given  up  by  the  Empe- 
ror, saving  his  regal  rights.  The  celibat^y  of  the  clergy 
was  decreed,  and  other  unimportant  points  were  debated. 

>nd  council  of  the  Lateran  was  held  in  the  : 
year  1139,  under  Pope  Innocent  II.,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Conrad  III.  This  is  usually  called  the  tenth 
general  council.  Some  writers  record  that  about  1000 
members  were  present.  This  council  condemned  the  acta 
of  Pope  Anacletus  II.;  also  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the 
disciple  of  Abelard ;  the  investitures  of  the  laity ;  and 
the  marriages  of  the  clergy ;  together  with  all  civil 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  and  monks. 

The  third  council  of  the  Lateran  was  held  a.  d.  1179, 
under  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  I.  This  was  the  eleventh  general  council. 
William  of  Tyre  enumerates  300  bishops  in  this  as- 
sembly. The  Alhigenses,  and  all  who  harboured  or 
defended  them,  were  pros*cribe<I  with  awful  anatlienias. 
The  general  objects  of  all  these  councils  have  Iieen 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 

In  the  East  some  few  synods  were  convoked  in  Con- 
Btaotinople,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  under  the  domination 
of  the  Latins.  The  subjects  discussed  in  them  were, 
the  dissention  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  respecting 
the  incarnation  of  God^. 


•  Thi  Emperor's  iiuerio  wac,  whciher  an  iaranialB  God  could  be  uid  to 
after,  and  lo  be  oll'end  up  s[  ihe  aunv  lime ;  *lwi  in  what  muh  the  woidj, 
»  My  filhei  ii  greater  thin  I,"  (John  iit.  38),  we  to  be  underatood  ;  and 
■heihcr  ui  uiathcini  could  br  ptMiouimd  ■gilnil  Ihe  Otid  of  H^omei. 
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IX.  State  of  the  Gbeek  Church. 

The  political  horizon  in  the  East  was  dark  and 
gloomy.  The  strength  of  the  Greeks  seemed  almost 
entirely  broken,  and  the  empire  was  devastated  by  the 
combined  armies  of  the  Franks  and  Venetians,  by  whom 
at  length  the  city  of  Constantinople  was  taken  and 
spoiled,  A.  D.  1204.  The  inactivity,  superstition,  or 
treachery  of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  contributed  greatly 
to  this  melancholy  event.  John  Comnenus  was  a  prince 
of  great  merit,  but  alone  he  was  unable  to  save  his 
sinking  country^. 

Many  errors,  superstitions,  and  abuses,  had  found 
an  entrance  into  the  Greek  Church,  and  obtained  firm 
footing.  These  were,  principally,  the  worship  of  images, 
of  the  cross,  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  saints,  and  reUcs. 
Many  burdensome  rites,  likewise,  had  been  adopted,  and 
a  relaxed  state  of  discipline  and  vicious  morals  spread 
among  the  clergy  and  the  people*. 

Religious  dissentions  continued  to  multiply  among 
the  Greeks.  These  had  reference  to  the  incarnation; 
the  mode  of  union  of  the  divine  essence  with  Christ's 
human  nature ;  and  the  corruptibility  or  incorruptibility 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 

Several  old  sects  and  schisms  still  existed,  viz.  the 
Armenians,  Jacobites,  and  Nestorians,  to  whom  were 
added  the  Bogomili.  Each  of  these  was  governed  by 
its  own  peculiar  institutions.  The  Armenians,  in  the 
reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  were  reunited  to  the  Greek 
Church. 

Papal  influence  became  predominant  over  the  Greek 
Church  during  this  century,  through  the  victorious  arms 
of  the  Venetians.  The  errors,  rites,  and  discipline  of 
Rome,  were  imposed  upon  the  Greeks,  with  the  papal 
yoke.     The  Greek  priests  were  ejected  from  their  cures 


'  Nicctas  Choniatcs,  William  of  Tyre. 

^  Anna  Comnena,  Acropolita,  John  Cinnaraus. 
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in    Syria,   Palestine,  Arabia,   Cyprus,  and   Crete,  and      ^Bu^' 
supplanted  by  men  of  the  Romish  communion.     Roman  ' 

patriarchs  held  the  sees  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  and 
also  of  Constantinople  when  it  came  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Franks.  But  this  subjection  of  the  Greek  Church 
was  not  total:  the  greater  part  of  the  people  refused 
either  to  be  united  with  Rome  or  to  own  her  superiority. 
Various  popes  endeavoured  by  every  art  to  consolidate 
a  union,  but  without  success ;  although  the  subject  was 
warmly  espoused  in  the  councils,  and  sometimes  favoured 
by  the  Greek  Emperors.  Leo  Allatius  (de  Perpetud 
Conaensione)  unfairly  represents  a  union  with  the  Greek 
Church. 

The  Eastern  Church  produced  some  very  bold 
defenders  of  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  who  were  reso- 
lute in  their  resistance  to  papal  domination.  They 
were  highly  renowned  among  their  countrymen,  and 
their  names  deserve  the  remembrance  of  posterity  *. 

This  subject  cannot  be  dismissed  without  recording 
the  fierce  persecution  to  which  the  Easterns  were  sub- 
jected by  the  Latins:  wherever  they  obtained  power, 
the  Greeks  were  expelled  or  obliged  to  receive  the  rites, 
creed,  and  discipline  of  the  Romish  Church.  Leo  Allatius 
alleges  a  strange  reason  for  this  unchristian  conduct: 
after  asking,  "  Why  the  Latins  were  permitted  to  rage 
with  impunity  against  their  enemies  the  Greeks  P'^  he 
replies  by  another  question,  "  Do  not  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, when  they  are  able,  commit  the  same  atrocities  ? 
Heretics  must  be  proscribed  and  exterminated.*"  Yet 
this  writer,  with  the  unfairness  of  most  papal  authors, 
affirms  in  another  place,  that  there  was  a  strict  union 


>  The  defenders  of  the  Oieek  cause  were,  J.  Furaus,  Nicholas,  archbishop 
of  Medione,  Eustiadus,  archbishop  of  Nice,  Theodore  Prodromus,  Nicetas 
Seidus,  Nicetas  of  Constantinople,  Euthjrmius,  John  Zonaias,  Andronicas 
CJaxnaterus,  George,  archbishop  of  Corfu,  Nectarius,  Michael  Anchialius, 
Theodore  Balsamon,  Nicholas  of  Otranto,  &c  These  authon  wrote  upon 
the  cause  of  separation  between  old  and  new  Rome,  on  the  power  of  the  pope, 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fire  of  purgatory,  on  unleavened  bread, 
the  fast  of  the  sabbath,  &c.   Many  of  their  writiDgs  still  exist  in  manuscript. 
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CENT,     and    mutual    good   will  between    the    two    patriardial 
1.       Churches  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

X.     Origin  of  Scholastic  Theology. 

The  scholastic  theology  was  a  compendium  of  di- 
vinity  supported  by  the  opinions  and  authorities  of  the 
Fathers,  but  chiefly  by  reason  and  argument;  the 
Scriptures  were  quite  omitted,  while  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  reduced  into  a  heathenish  system. 
The  precursors  in  this  method  were  Lanfranc,  Anselm, 
and  Hugh  of  St.  Victor:  but  about  fifty  years  before 
their  time,  John  Damascenus,  among  the  Greeks,  had 
written  some  books  on  the  orthodox  faith  which  were 
translated  into  Latin.  Imitating  him,  Peter  Lombard, 
bishop  of  Paris,  compiled  a  work  called,  "  The  four 
Books  of  the  Sentences,*"  and  hence  he  was  frequendy 
called  "  The  Master  of  the  Sentences.""  This  became 
a  standard  of  divinity,  and  in  the  schools  was  preferred 
to  the  Scriptures.     It  appeared  a.  d.  1162. 

This  scholastic  divinity  soon  became  very  popular 
at  Paris,  and  being  patronised  by  several  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  spread  very  quickly  into  other  parts  oi 
Europe.  The  followers  of  this  method  were  called 
scholdstici.  The  simplicity  of  the  Grospel  was  exchanged 
for  curious  and  subtle  questions  and  dogmas,  and  the 
Scriptures  were  more  neglected  than  ever.  The  Aristo- 
telian philosophy  was  soon  adapted  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Avendne, 
"  Every  part  of  theology  was  obscured  with  questions 
and  opinions.'*^ 

The  principal  commentator  on  Peter  Lombard  was 
Alexander  of  Hales,  an  English  monk  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  So  high  was  his  fame  in  this  depart- 
ment, that  he  was  called  "  the  Irrefragable  Doctor,  and 
the  Fountain  of  Life.''' 

Albert  the  Great  followed  his  steps;  he  was  the 
first  who  mixed  up  philosophy  with  theology.  These 
two   divines  were  the  preceptors  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
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a  disciple  who  excelled  his  masters  in   the  scholastic      ^3^'^' 


J^u'gon.  _. 

Scholastic  history  was  the  invention  of  Peter  Comestor. 
He  wrote  a  compendium  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
in  sixteen  books,  into  which  he  admitted  several  profane 
histories  and  apocryphal  narrations,  received  only  by 
tradition  from  the  ancients.  Gratian,  a  monk,  had  some 
years  before  been  engaged  in  the  compression  and  ar- 
rangement of  history.  He  digested  and  reduced  into  a 
useful  compass,  the  Papal  Canon  Law  and  the  Statutes 
of  Councils,  with  references  to  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Epistles  and  Constitutions  of  the  popes  ^. 

XI.     Ecclesiastical  WeItees. 

In  this  age  there  appeared  a  multitude  of  writers  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires.  The  greater  part  of 
them  were  of  the  monastic  order  *. 

Among   the    Latins   the    following   were   the   most    ^** 
celebrated. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died 
A.  D.  1109.  Also  Anselm,  dean  of  Laon,  William  of 
Champeaux,  and  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  who  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  Emperors  against  pontifical  authority. 


*  This  work  was  very  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Rome :  for  it  was  soon 
pooeifed,  that  the  Justinian  law,  lately  discovered,  was  unfiivottrable  to  ptpal 
aapieiiiacy ;  but  the  canonical  Decretal  of  Gratian  was  accommodated  to  it,  and 
itbierTient  to  the  times.  In  the  year  1290  Raymond  of  Pennafbct  com- 
piled, by  the  command  of  Gregory  IX.,  five  books  of  Decretals,  from  former 
coOcetions  of  papal  constitutions.  These  books  formed  another  part  of  the 
pontifical  law.  To  them  were  added  a  sixth  book  of  Decretals,  by  Boniface  VIII.; 
then  the  Clementines,  composed  by  the  ord^  of  Clement  V. ;  and  lastly,  the 
Sstiavagantes,  by  the  oonmoand  of  John  XXII.  These  works  taken  toge- 
ther fonn  the  Canon  Law.  The  ReguUs  CanoellarisB  and  the  BuUs  are  omitted. 
Theae  were  collected  into  three  volumes  by  Laertius  Cherubinus,  in  the  pope- 
dom oi  Sixtos  V. 

*  Some  treated  on  theology  and  morals,  others  on  history  and  cfaronolQgy ; 
odiert  compiled  canons  and  eodetiastical  constitatkms,  or  monastic  mlea. 
Some  augmented  the  number  of  legends,  and  wrote  the  lives  and  mirades 
ef  saints.  Other  writers  were  esteemed  heretical,  as  Abelard,  Gilbert  de  la 
PoR6e,  and  even  Peter  Lombard,  in  whose  Book  of  the  Sentences  some  errors 
were  pointed  out  and  condemned  by  Pope  Alexander  III. 

1 1 
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CENT.  Rupert  of  Duytz,  a  learned  and  pious  man,  and  on 

.^^_  some  points  an  enlightened  witness  for  the  truth,  parti- 
cularly in  his  comments  on  St.  John'^s  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse. 

Peter  Maurice,  sumamed  the  Venerable,  abbot  of 
Clugny,  a  bold  castigator  of  the  corruption  and  abuses 
in  the  Romish  Church. 

Bernard,  a  Cistertian  monk,  and  abbot  of  Clairyal, 
a  writer  of  great  reputation  and  sanctity,  worthy  of  a 
better  age,  and  a  bright  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
He  was  sublime,  generally  orthodox  and  evangelical, 
bold  and  vehement  in  exposing  the  vices  of  the  dergj 
and  monks,  and  their  superstitions:  but  he  was  too 
zealous  for  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  too  much 
addicted  to  monachism,  the  service  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  tradition  of  purgatory.  He  spent  much  time  in 
elucidating  and  teaching  the  sacred  writings.  He  founded 
160  monasteries^,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  Many  wonderful  relations  yet  exist  of  ha 
miracles,  visions,  and  appearances  after  death,  whidi 
are  very  carefully  preserved  by  Catholic  historians. 

Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  a  Saxon,  and  Richard  of 
St.  Victor,  a  Scotchman,  were  witnesses  for  the  truth  in 
some  particulars.  To  these  must  be  added  Abelard, 
Peter  Comestor,  and  Peter  Lombard. 

Peter  of  Blois,  who  held  many  dignities  in  France 
and  England.  His  letters  are  still  extant,  in  which  he 
inveighs  in  a  pointed  and  lofty  style,  against  the  Babylon 
of  his  times,  and  the  evident  corruption  of  morals. 

John  of  Salisbury,  also  a  bold  censor  of  the  .times, 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  true  genius. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  an  English  monk,  re- 
markable for  his  diligence,  fidelity,  and  judgment:  in 
his  work  there  are  many  strictures  upon  the  popes. 

Joachim,  an  abbot  of  the  Cistertian  order.  He 
exposes  the  antichristianity  of  the  Romish  Church,  in 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets  and  the  Apocaljrpse. 

*  Baroniut. 
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There  were  many  other  writers  of  less  note,  viz.      CENT. 
Peter  Cantor,  Peter  of  Celles,  Peter  of  Blois,  Anselm     •   -  -'• 
of  Havdberg,  Amulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  Peter  of 
Poictiers,  &c. 

There  were,  likewise,  some  celebrated  historians. 
Helmoldus,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Sclavonia.  Otho 
of  Freisingen.  William  of  Tyre,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  crusades  and  actions  of  the  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land\ 

Amongst  the  British  historians  of  this  age  are  Simeon, 
bishop  of  Durham,  Galfridus  of  Asaph,  Roger  de  Hove- 
den,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

Several  ladies  were  renowned  in  this  age  for  their 
writings,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Eloisa,  the 
mistress  of  Abelard. 

There  were  many  and  very  able  writers  among  the  ^  tlicEMt 
Greeks  during  this  century,  but  only  a  few  of  their 
works  have  ever  been  printed.  They  were  chiefly  the 
defenders  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins.  Many  of 
their  manuscripts  are  in  the  libraries  of  the  Vatican, 
Venice,  Bavaria,  Spain,  Oxford,  Basle,  Vienna,  and 
Leyden.     The  following  have  been  printed : 

John  Zonaras,  an  historian.  His  work,  which  com- 
mences with  the  creation,  is  continued  to  the  reign  of 
Alexius  Comnenus,  and  embraces  an  account  of  the 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  affairs.  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  canons. 

Euthymius  Zigabenus,  author  of  several  works 
against  the  Latins. 

Eustathius,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  in  the  reigns 
of  Manuel  and  Alexius  Comnenus,  a  learned  man  in 
profane  and  sacred  literature.  His  commentaries  on 
Homer  and  Dionysius  bear  testimony  to  his  abilities. 

Theodore  Balsamon,  the  titular  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
while  that  city  was  in  the  power  of  the  Latins.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  reputation. 

^  More  detailed  noticei  respecting  the  wiiten  oi  diis  period  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Mmgdebuig  Diiinet,  Fkecns  lUyrieut,  Bellaimint,  PoHirinat, 
Labbe,  Bale,  De  Momay,  and  Usher. 

1  I  2 
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^^h'  Among  the  Byzantine  writers  are  enumerated  Michad 

_  Glycas,  a  Sicilian,  the  author  of  a  universal  history; 
Constantine  Manasses,  who  wrote  a  compendium  of 
history ;  Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  Alexius  the  Em- 
peror, who  wrote,  in  an  elegant  style,  the  reign  of  her 
father,  in  fifteen  books;  John  Cinnamus,  who  con- 
tinued the  work  of  Anna  Comnena  to  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus  Junior. 

Nicetas  Acominatus  Choniates  continued  the  history 
of  Zonaras,  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Senior  to  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  a.  d.  1204 
George  Logothetes  continues  the  history  of  Choniates  to 
Michael  Palseologus ;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  George  Pa- 
chymeres ;  but  these  authors  belong  to  the  next  century. 

XII.     New  Orders  of  Monks. 

The  institution  of  the  Cistertian  order  in  Burgundy, 
toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  was  the  renovation  of  the  rule  of  the 
Benedictines.  This  order  spread  over  Europe  with  such 
surprising  rapidity,  that,  in  the  year  1155,  there  were 
above  500  abbeys  belonging  to  it.  The  monks  wore 
a  white  vest,  with  a  black  hood.  The  Carthusians  and 
Cistertians  were  mortal  enemies. 

The  military  order  of  St.  John  was  instituted  in  Pa- 
Hofpitakn.  lestine  during  this  century.  The  members  were  called 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  Knights  of  Malta,  and  Hospitalers, 
because  their  office  was  to  receive  and  defend  pilgrims 
at  Jerusalem,  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  or  protect  travel- 
lers from  robbers.  From  a  very  small  beginning,  these 
knights,  by  the  power  of  their  arms,  and  the  donaticxis 
of  the  rich,  carried  their  order  to  a  point  little  short  of 
\  regal  power.     They  were  divided  into  seven  families  or 

nations,   and   these   were  again    subdivided   into  three 
classes,  viz.  priests,  soldiers,  and  servants*. 


«  *  There  wai  an  hospital  erected  near  the  holj  ■epulcfate  at  Jcraaakm  ftr 
the  xeoeption  of  the  sick  and  disHessed.  This  militaiy  oider  was  institoted 
A.  D.  1118.    The  vests  of  the  members  were  distinguished  by  a  white 
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The  order  of  Knights  Templars,  or  Brother-Soldiers     CENT. 

of  the  Temple,  was  instituted  in  this  century.     They      L 

usually  dwelt  near  the  temple,  which  was  built  over  Tempkn. 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  This  was 
likewise  a  military  institution,  to  aiTord  protection  to 
pilgrims  from  the  Saracens  and  Turks  ^.  This  order 
became  very  powerful  and  rich,  but  in  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  dissolved.  The  members  were  accused 
of  great  misdemeanors,  and  suffered  severe  cruelty  and 
torment  from  their  Catholic  friends. 

About  the  same  period,  and  in  imitation  of  the  pre-   ??^"** 
ceding  institutions,  the  Teutonic  order  was  established 
for  the  protection  of  German  pilgrims ;  and  some  time 
after,  the  military  order  of  St.  James  was  formed  in   Kntehuof 
Spain,  under  the  rule  of  Augustine. 

Some  orders  of  mendicants  or  begging  friars  were  CanneUiet. 
instituted  in  this  century.  The  Carmelites  were  en- 
roUed  about  a.  d.  1160.  They  at  first  resided  at  mount 
Camiel,  from  whence  they  spread  themselves,  in  the 
foUowing  age,  throughout  Europe.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  who  traversed  the  countries 
of  Christendom  asking  alms  for  their  convent,  &c. 

The  Augustinians  were  formed  by  William,  duke  of  Auguftin. 
Aquitania.     They  wore  a  black  dress.     The  Prsemon-   *"*• 
stratenses,   who  had  been   enrolled   some  time   before, 
adopted  the  name  and  rule  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  fraternity  of  the  Dominicans  was  erected  by   Domiiii- 
Dominic,  a  Spaniard,   for  the  purpose  of  extirpating   ^^"^ 
error  and    destroying  heretics.      They    are    sometimes 
called   the   Order  of  the   Preachers.     This  order  had 
many  offices,  privileges,  and  inquisitorial  power,  granted 
to  it,  in  the  following  century,  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 

The  Franciscans  were  the  fourth  order  of  mendicants;    Fiandfeiiit. 
but  the  particulars  of  this  order,  will  be  given  in  the 
next  century. 


'  The  dress  of  this  order  was  white,  distinguished  by  a  red  cross. 
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CENT. 

xn.  XIII.     Miscellaneous  Events. 

The  writers  of  those  times  have,  as  usual,  replenished 
their  histories  with  extraordinary  accounts  of  earth- 
quakes, drought,  conflagrations,  inundations,  hail,  pes- 
tilences, and  other  scourges,  which  were  considered 
presages  of  wars  and  of  various  misfortunes.  Super- 
natural appearances  and  miracles  were  also  of  common 
occurrence.  These  were  invented  for  interested  pur- 
poses, viz.  to  confirm  the  papal  power  over  kings;  to 
persuade  men  to  engage  in  the  Crusades ;  to  heighten  the 
persecution  of  the  Albigenses;  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
masses  for  the  dead;  to  keep  alive  a  veneration  for 
monks ;  to  stimulate  persons  to  leave  legacies  for  masses 
and  religious  houses ;  to  prove  the  validity  of  transub* 
stantiation;  and  to  affirm  the  foUowing  absurdities  to 
be  of  divine  authority,  viz.  auricular  confession,  worship 
of  relics,  adoration  of  images,  saints,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Baronius  enumerates  a  multitude  of  miracles 
in  favour  of  this  popish  system.  What  an  outcry  would 
not  the  papists  have  raised,  had  it  ever  been  pretended, 
that  similar  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  Albigenses 
or  Berengarians  to  favour  and  establish  their  cause? 

There  were  vast  numbers  of  celebrated  women  in  this 
age,  a  few  of  whose  names  will  be  mentioned,  as  they 
are  canonized  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  renowned  in 
the  papal  legends.  St.  Hildegard,  abbess  of  St.  Rupert^ 
near  Bingen,  in  the  diocese  of  Mentz,  much  praised  for 
her  visions  and  writings.  St.  Margaret,  a  recluse  of  the 
same  nunnery.  St.  Hildegund  dissembled  her  sex,  and 
lived  in  a  monastery,  among  the  Cistertian  monks,  under 
the  name  of  Joseph.  St.  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  Schonauge^ 
famous  for  her  writings  and  revelations,  particularly  re- 
specting St.  Ursula  and  her  11,000  virgins.  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Marpurg  in  the  landgravate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  a  widow, 
celebrated  for  her  miracles,  and  canonized  by  Gre- 
gory IX*. 

'  For  particulan  respcctiiig  theie,  and  others  who  lived  in  a  succeeding  age, 
vix.  St.  Angela,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Catharine,  &c  oonsult  Surius,  Trithcmivt« 
Baronius,  and  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Sainu. 
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In  civil  history  many  events  occurred,  which  must  ^^^* 
be  omitted  in  this  compilation.  Portugal  was  erected  ■ 
into  a  kingdom  by  Alphonso  I.,  after  he  had  expelled 
the  Moors  a.  d.  1140.  Normandy  was  seized  by  Henry 
I.  of  England.  Henry  II.  was  so  submissive  to  the  pope, 
after  the  death  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  that  he  received 
from  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Canterbury  Q3  stripes 
for  the  good  of  his  soul.  Parliaments  were  instituted 
by  Henry  I.  in  England.  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  was  drowned  in  a  river  in  Armenia, 
while  bathing,  and  with  him  perished  the  prosperity  of 
the  Christian  affairs  in  the  East.  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  a.  d.  1204,  and 
the  empire  passed  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Franks. 

In  this  century  flourished  the  celebrated  John,  a 
Christian  king  of  India,  called  Presbyter  or  Prester  John : 
Pope  Alexander  III.  sent  a  legation  to  him.  Also 
Imra,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  a  presbyter  renowned 
for  his  miracles.  Whether  they  were  one  and  the  same 
person,  or  where  their  kingdoms  were  situated,  are  par- 
ticulars on  which  there  is  very  little  correct  information. 
Many  fables  are  extant  concerning  both  of  these  far- 
famed  personages. 

In  this  century  the  Roman  civil  law  began  again  to 
be  used  in  the  schools,  and  at  the  tribunals  of  the  West. 
It  had  been  lost  by  the  inundation  of  the  barbarians,  and 
lay  buried  in  oblivion  during  six  centuries.  The  occa- 
sion of  its  restoration  was  the  finding  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian  in  Apulia,  in  the  demolition  of  the  city  of 
Amalphi,  by  Lothaire  II.,  about  a.  d.  1137-  The 
Emperor  presented  this  book  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa, 
for  the  assistance  they  had  afforded  him  in  the  siege. 
Werner,  a  lawyer,  under  the  auspices  of  Lothaire,  was 
the  first  who  explained  and  taught  this  law.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna  was  ordered  to  be  the  only  school  for 
jurisprudence  ^.     On  the  capture  of  Pisa  by  the  Floren- 

*  Conringius  and  Lindenbrogius  refute  the  opinion  that  the  Pandecti  weie 
pablidj  read  and  explained  at  Bologna,  and  pleaded  in  the  tribunala,  by  an 
edict  of  liOthaiie. 
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tines,  about  three  centuries  after,  the  Pandects  were 
transported  to  Florence,  where  they  are  now  presenrol 
with  great  veneration,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pandects  Florentince. 

The  degree  of  doctor  had  its  origin,  and  was  ctn- 
ferred  about  this  time  by  the  same  Emperor,  Ixrtbaire, 
to  such  persons  as  made  a  proficiency  in  the  study  of 
the  law.  Theologians  and  physicians  afterward  obtaineit 
the  same  honorary  distinction.  Werner  adopted  the  cap 
with  the  ring  and  gown,  after  the  Roman  custom;  and 
the  use  of  this  dress  shortly  afler  began  to  spread  over 
£un>pe. 


XIV.     State  op  the  Jews. 

The  Jews,  being  driven  from  Babylon,  and  from  the 
empire  of  the  East  by  the  Saracens,  found  an  asylum 
in  Spain,  and  some  other  European  countries.  Jewish 
Literature  flourished  both  in  Spain  and  in  France,  in  i 
manner  superior  to  former  ages. 

R.  Solomon  Jarchi  was  a  commentator  on  the  whole 
Bible  and  Talmud.  R.  Nathan  was  the  author  of  the 
book  Aruch.  R.  Jehuda  Levi  wrote  the  book  Cosri. 
R.  Abraham  Levita  composed  the  Jewish  Cahbali 
R.  Aben-Ezra  was  a  commentator  on  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  author  of  other  works. 
This  man  and  Maimonides  excelled  all  the  other  Jews  in 
learning.  R.  David  Kimchi  and  his  brother  Moses 
were  also  much  celebrated.  R.  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
much  praised  for  his  Itinerary.  Many  of  the  Karaites 
wrote  or  compiled  with  great  credit.  R.  Moses  Ben- 
Nachman  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Law  and  the 
Talmud.  And  lastly,  R.  Moses  Ben  Maimon  of  Spain, 
a  physician,  skilled  in  theology,  philosophy,  astrology, 
and  grammar.  He  was  a  commentator  on  the  whole 
Talmud  in  pure  Hebrew. 

The  Jews  had  to  suffer  many  and  severe  persecutions 
from  the  Saracens  and  Christians.  They  were  often 
exiled  from  one  country  to  another,  so  that  they  bad  do 
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resting  place.     Vast  numbers  were  murdered,  their  pro-      ^^l' 

perty  confiscated,   and   their   synagogues  changed  into      

churches^. 

Through  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  these  persecu- 
tions, many  were  converted  to  Christianity,  or  suffered 
themselves  to  be  baptized.  The  most  celebrated  were 
Peter  Alphonso,  the  author  of  a  dialogue  called  *^  Moses 
the  Jew  and  Peter  the  Christian'";  and  Samuel  Judseus, 
who  wrote  against  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah. 

Among   the   Arabian    philosophers   and   physicians   AnWaBi- 
there  were  two  greatly  and  deservedly  renowned  in  this 
age.    Ebn  Sina  commonly  called  Avicenna,  and  Abenroes 
or  Averroes.     They  lived  in  Spain,  and  were  celebrated 
for  general  learning  and  their  commentaries  on  Aristotle. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Arabians  and  Saracens  in 
Egypt  and  Africa,  there  were  several  very  eminent 
men,  poets,  physicians,  philosophers,  astronomers,  and 
historians.  From  these  able  and  scientific  writers  pro- 
ceeded the  great  store  of  Arabic  literature,  which  is  still 
found  in  many  libraries  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  Leyden.  The  Koran  was  translated  into  French 
by  Robert  Retinensis,  an  Englishman,  about  a.  d.  1130^. 

END    OF    THE    TWELFTH    CENTURY. 


THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Alexius  Angelus  Senior  was  Emperor  of  the  East ;       A.  D. 
Philip,  Emperor  of  Germany ;  Innocent  III.  was  bishop       ^^^' 
of  Rome;  and  John,  comnjonly  called  Lackland,  was 
king  of  England. 


>  See  die  Chronicle  of  R.  Joseph,  Otho  of  FreitingeD,  Paului  .fimiHai. 
*  Sde  sajs  it  wm  finiihed  in  1143.    See  his  PrefiMe  to  hii  Tianalatka  of 
the  Konm. 


State  of  thi  CnrBca. 


The  Eastern  Church  coatmued  to  be  opprcj»ed  bf 
various  erib,  onrang  which  maj  be  reckoned  the  joke  d 
the  Barbarians,  or  Sararens,  which  waa  >gaiD  inpoM^ 
when  the  Latins  were  expelled  frcm  Palestine  hj  S^idn, 
uiltaa  of  Egypt ;  and  the  yoke  of  tbe  Romish  Xynmj 
and  superstition;  for  the  pope  had  sozed  upon  the  patri- 
archal Kces  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Anoenia,  and  Crfmi. 
when  Palestine  was  in  the  power  t^  tbe  Fraaka,  and  llui 
foreign  influence  waa  still  productive  of 
»eqiiencee.  The  Eutychians,  Jacobites,  and  Ji 
swarmed  in  the  Oriental  sees  as  far  as  the  boBDdaries  of 
Egypt,  Abyssiuia,  Tartary,  and  northern  India.  There 
existed  great  curru)>tion  in  r^^en,  rites,  and  morals, 
that   Dotliing  seemed  to  be  left  in  Greece  but  the 


Christian  r 


s  and  the  symboU  of  the  orthodox  Cfaorth. 


And  lastly,  the  despotic  rule  of  Alexius  Angelus  Coni- 
nenus  Senior,  who  deprived  his  brother,  Isaac  Aogeliu. 
of  the  kingdom,  of  his  liberty,  and  of  bis  eyes,  adiW 
not  a  Uttle  to  the  perplexity  and  commotions  of  tbe 
times. 

The  state  of  the  Church  in  the  West  was  equallj 
unhappy.  Every  thing  was  made  subservient  to  the 
will  of  the  popes.  Innocent  III,  was  a  very  tyrannial 
man.  He  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  in  every  quarter; 
bound  under  an  interdict  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain  ;  and  deprived  the  Emperor  Philip 
of  his  royal  dignity,  and  countenanced  the  usurpation 
of  Otho  the  Saxon.  He  excommunicated  the  V'enctiuu. 
and,  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  ordered  kings  and 
princes  before  Ids  tribunal,  whenever  they  disobliged 
him.  He  unfurled  the  standard  of  persecution  agaiml 
the  Waldcnses  and  Albigenses,  and  filled  their  country 
with  blood  and  slaughter.  The  universal  eorruplioa 
of  the  Komish  Oiurch  in  doctrine,  ceremonials,  and 
discipline,  has  been  already  noted  in  tbe  last  century, 
together  with  the  general  dissoluteness  of  morals  among 
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the  clergy  and  the  monks ;  the  law  of  celibacy  was  com-  ^^J' 
luonly  broken,  and  lust  and  impurity  prevailed  in  the  __. 
cloisters  and  in  the  Church  ^.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  a  war  desolated  Italy,  Bohemia,  Germany, 
England,  Normandy,  and  the  Netherlands'.  Some  new 
expeditions  were  undertaken  into  the  Holy  Land,  by 
which  the  power  and  wealth  of  Europe  were  exhausted, 
and  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  the  pontiffs. 

II.   Propagation  of  Christianity:  Continuation 
AND  ILL  Success  of  the  Crusades. 

The  dissemination  of  Christianity  was  merely  no- 
minal in  this  century,  being  disfigured  with  so  many 
papal  superstitions,  and  burdened  with  the  popish 
dominion  ;  excepting  its  progress  among  the  Waldenses, 
where  it  was  received  with  comparative  simplicity. 
There  existed,  however,  a  desire  to  make  proselytes ; 
and,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  the  ma- 
uceuvres  of  the  court  of  Rome,  several  barbarous  coun- 
tries adopted  the  Christian  name.  The  Prussians  were 
converted  by  an  army  of  the  Teutonic  order,  which  was 


*  St.  Donsuui  was  the  first  ecdesisstic  who  compelled  the  English  deirgj 
to  put  away  their  wives.  A  popish  legend  relates,  that  such  as  disobeyed  him 
were  transformed  into  eels,  whence  the  isle  of  Ely  took  its  name,  because  many 
of  them  lived  there !  Numerous  canons  were  aflerwaid  framed  to  compel  the 
clergy  to  comply  with  this  measure,  but  they  did  not  produce  the  intended 
effect,  and  only  served  to  increase  fornication.  In  the  25th  year  of  Henry  11. 
a  synod  was  held  at  Westminster  to  prevent  men  in  orders  keeping  concubines, 
wliidi  had  become  common  :  some  canons  were  made  to  deprive  the  wives  or 
concubines  of  priests  of  Christian  burial,  unless  they  repented;  and  other 
laws  sequestered  the  property  of  the  priests,  from  the  children,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church.  And  thus,  with  some  other  severe  laws,  things  remained 
for  almost  300  years,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  such  scandalous 
crimes  were  committed,  that  dbpensatkms  to  keep  concubines  were  commonly 
granted  to  such  of  the  clergy  as  could  afford  the  price.  The  French  and 
German  Uity,  at  the  ooundl  of  Trent,  a*  D.  1546,  solicited  that  priests  mi^t 
be  tolerated  to  marry,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  trust  their  wives  and 
daughters  at  confession  with  men,  who  might  not  marry,  but  were  allowed 
concubines. 

*  Godfrey  the  monk,  Paulus  .£milias,  Polydore  VcigiL 
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returning  from  Syria  into  Germany  under  Frederic  IL 
A  holy  zeal  for  making  converts  by  the  poiat  of  tk 
sword,  generally  animated  the  Christiaa  crusadera^. 

Among  the  Tartars  or  Moguls,  in  the  empire  caa- 
solidated  by  Gengis  Khan,  it  ia  ^d,  that  great  oumben 
embraced  Christianity  in  the  beginning  of  this  centurj, 
and  that  the  profession  of  it  was  some  time  preserred 
there,  in  opposition  to  Maliometanism.  Many  credible 
authors  mention  this  circumstance,  but  they  give  tbe 
account  so  variously,  with  such  conflicting  particulan, 
and  uncertainty  of  time,  that  the  conversion  of  this 
uncivilized  people  may  be  doubted.  Various  too  are 
the  instruments  by  which  it  ia  reported  to  have  been 
promulgated;  while  some  believe  that  Hayton,  king  of 
Armenia,  engaged  in  this  good  work,  others  are  equally 
confident  respecting  some  Venetian  merchants,  in  the  year 
1270 ;  and  many  suppose,  that  such  an  exploit  could  be 
performed  by  none  so  likely  as  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  uid 
a  legion  of  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friara*.  Bat. 
however  that  may  be,  in  process  of  time,  the  cross  •» 
supplanted  by  the  crescent. 

Some  conversions  from  Judaism  may  be  added-  Of 
these,  the  greater  part  were  constrained,  particularly  in 
Spain " :  some  were,  indeed,  voluntary,  but  they  were 
rare.  Nicholas  de  Lyra  is  an  illustrious  example  of  tbe 
latter.  After  his  abjuration  of  Jewish  prejudices,  towani 
the  end  of  this  century,  he  became  a  celebrated  inter- 
preter of  the  Bible. 

It  was  sedulously  inculcated  by  the  monks  Mil 
clergy,  during  this  age,  that  the  continuance  of  the  holy 
war  against  the  Saracens  was  highly  meritorious,  and  • 


'  Kranli,  Nnutletui,  Michoviiis,  Cromenii. 

'  Of  the  BUihors  who  recocd  ihii  eonveraion,  fiB^ion,  the  Armcniis. 
■dhetcR  to  the  firm  nf  these  aiippositiaDS,  M.  FbuIus  Venetui  to  (tie  vcedI. 
■od  Vincent  of  Bcauvtuj  and  Anianinus  to  tlw  ihiid.    Sa  also  Blondui. 

*  ConToaions  were  liequeDllf  altrmpted  hy  the  aid  of  supentitioa,  jn- 
tended  mincles,  uid  justing  (ricka.  Cniuei  wen  dlaeo*efcd  in  the  taV 
of  tien,  piDjiheciea  were  found  enf^veti  on  bnsa  In  the  midd  of  lolid  net, 
or  tealcncei  were  to  be  lud  do  tplilting  Urge  atotiet.  See. 
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most  pious  act,  as  it  promoted  the  extension  of  the  king-  CENT, 
dom  of  Christ.  These  military  expeditions^  under  the  __^. 
design  of  recovering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels, 
served,  however,  chiefly  to  increase  the  ambition,  ty- 
ranny, and  avarice  of  the  popes,  and  the  superior  clergy. 
This  point  is  satisfactorily  argued  by  Matthew  Paris, 
Aventine,  and  other  writers.  An  equipment  against 
the  infidels  was  strongly  urged  by  Innocent  III., 
on  ascending  the  papal  throne,  and  he  sent  legates  to 
the  neighbouring  nations,  to  exhort  men,  every  where, 
to  assume  the  cross,  and  join  the  army.  Preachers 
were  likewise  engaged  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the 
whole  of  the  expedition  under  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  Venetians  under  Henry  Dandolus,  ended 
in  an  attack  by  this  holy  army  upon  Constantinople,  and 
the  capture  of  that  city  on  the  12th  of  April,  1204. 
This  was  an  unprovoked  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  Alexius 
Angelus  against  his  uncle  the  Emperor.  Baldwin  of  Flan- 
ders was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  relatives,  until  the  city  was  retaken  by  the  Greek 
army  under  Michael  Palseologus  Comnenus,  a.  d.  1261  ^. 

Another  armament  was  ordered  to  be  raised  by  a 
Lateran  council,  a.  d.  1215.  It  was  completed  in  the 
year  1217*  The  German  and  Italian  forces  under  the 
conmiand  of  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  were  very 
numerous.  But  after  taking  Damietta  in  Egypt,  and 
causing  a  little  alarm  among  their  enemies,  the  design 
totally  failed.  Damietta  was  soon  lost  again,  and  new 
expeditions  were  required  to  regain  it. 

In  the  year  1228  Frederic  II.,  Emperor  of  the 
West,  marched  to  Palestine,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  to  reinstate  his  father-in-law  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  This  expedition  proved  more 
fortunate.  Jepusalem,  with  the  whole  of  the  Holy 
Land,  was  recovered  from  the  Saracens,  and  a  truce 
concluded  for  some  years.     But  Frederic  was  soon  re- 


Connd  of  Ursperg,  Paulus  ^miliai,  Antoninus. 
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■^n?"'  called  into  Italy  ;  bis  dominions  had  been  invaded,  while 

1.^ L  he   was   abroad,   by   the  wily   pootifl',    who  hurled  bis 

F  spiritual   thunders,   without   remorse,  against  the  £m- 

L  peror.     Very  bloody  contentions  and  open  warfare  broke 

I  out  between  the  Gibellinea  and  the  Guelphs'. 

I  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  who  soon  after  succeeded  to  the 

L  papacy,  imbibed  tlie  hatred  of  his  predecessors  agaiast 

^^^^H  Frederic ;    nor   did  the   succeeding  pontiffs  ce«se  from 

^^^^B  their  machinations,  until  their  hatred  was  satiated,  aud 

^^^^H  the   Emperors  oppressed ;    an   event    more   plessiiig  to 

^^^^H  them,  than  any  success  in  the  Crusades^. 

^^^^H  Several   other  expeditions  were   fitted   out  agKust 

^^^B  the  power  of  the  Saracens  in  the  East*  .      TheobAld  JV. 

^^^^  count  of  Champagne,  and  I.  king  of  Navarre*,  led  a  bttge 

W  army  to  Palestine,  a.  d.  1239,  at  the  request  of  Pope 

L  Gregory  IX,,  but  without  success.      Louis  IX.,  Idng  of 

^^^^H  France,  marched  another  large  body  of  troops  in  the 

^^^H  year  1248.      Success  attended  his  first    battles,  but  he 

^^^^H  was  soon  taken  prisoner  by   the  sultan    of  Egypt,  aiul 

^^^^H  ransomed  by  the  loss  of  Damietta  and  a  great  sum  of 

^^^^^1  money.    He  then  returned  to  France,  leaving  the  Chiis- 

^^^B  tian  affairs  in  the  East  impaired,  as  much  by  intestine 

^^^^^  divisions,  as  by  external  warfare.     He  renewed  the  wti 

W  in  1270,  in  compliance  with   his  natural   superstitioa. 

I  and  devotion  to  the  papacy.     Misfortune  still  attended 

him.     He  died  of  the  plague  at  the   siege  of  Tunii. 

before  his  arrival  in  Syria,  and  was  canonized  by  the 


*  The  Guetpha,  vho  were  ■  faction  in  the  pope's  intCRtt,  and  the  GiMba, 
wbo  ulapifd  [he  cbiuk  of  the  Emperor,  wen  cOiuUDtly  eogmfpcd  in  qnalili- 
The  dreadful  liolence  of  these  two  pantei,  which  diamctEd  lialj  ^  Ot- 
BiAny  for  maoy  jaaa,  hu  been  alreidf  meniiaiud. 

'  CoDimd  of  Unpeig,  Pauliu  £iniliiu,  Ainoniniu. 

*  Man.  Paris. 
'  He  )■  enoneoiuljr  nlled  by  aatae  writers  Theobald  V.  1 

IMgne,  and  bj  olben  VI. ;  aioong  the  foimet  i*  out  Aaibor. 

tbe  miitikei  and  caufiuioa  which  an  bcquenllj  found  in  iIk  a 

the  counu  of  CbainpapK  ii,  that  aome  of  ibem  were  tJaa  c 

and  the  oame  of  Theobald  vu  ofi«i  commoil  (o  both.    See  "^  I.' An  A 

1m  Dale*,"  3  vub.  foL  Paris,  in   which  the  genealogy  and   oidir  ^ 

(ouDti  an  diaiinctlf  naccd. 
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pontiff.  Many  calamities  attended  the  Christians  by  CENT, 
sea  and  land,  and  after  suffering  several  reverses,  and  ««... 
obtaining  some  trifling  success,  the  Christian  army  was 
entirely  driven  from  Palestine  by  the  Saracens  a.  o.  1291. 
This  unfortunate  termination  of  the  holy  war  was  acce- 
lerated very  materially  by  internal  discord,  and  the 
vicious  morals  of  the  Crusaders^. 

In  the  whole  detail  of  the  crusades,  the  ambition, 
avarice,  tyranny,  and  perfidy,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  are 
very  conspicuous.  With  the  money  collected,  under 
pretence  of  these  holy  expeditions,  they  enlisted  soldiers, 
and  invaded  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  the  dominions  of  the 
German  Emperors ;  they  supported  the  Guelphs  against 
the  Gibellines,  and  slaughtered  the  Albigenses  under  the 
banners  of  the  cross. 


III.     Pbopagation   of   a   purer   Doctrine  among 

THE    WaLDENSES    AND    AlBIGENSES  :    THEIR    SUF- 
FERINGS. 

In  the  former  century  some  brief  notices  were  given 
of  the  origin,  doctrine,  and  manners  of  these  people. 
The  subject  will  now  be  resumed,  and  treated  somewhat 
more  at  large.  They  were  called  Albigenses  or  Albi- 
enses,  from  the  city  Albiga  or  Albi  in  France; 
Waldenses  or  Valdenses,  either  from  their  founder 
Peter  Waldus,  or  from  a  place  of  a  similar  name;  and 
Lugdunenses  or  Leonists,  from  the  city  of  Lyons,  where 
they  appeared  very  early.  But  men  of  a  very  different 
description  were  often  called  by  the  same  appellations ; 
hence  "  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons^  are  frequently  con- 
founded with  them;  they  professed  the  monastic  life, 
and  wandered  about  the  country,  urging  the  necessity  of 
a  community  of  goods,  celibacy,  and  poverty :  also  the 
Humiliati  among  the  Lombards,  a  fraternity  of  monks, 
who  assumed  an  appearance  of  deep  humility,  but  were 
great  enemies  to  the  Waldenses. 

^  Marinus  Sanutui,  Werner,  Matt.  Paris. 


^A  of  the  Catbn,    MmJiI mi 


tbngh  Ak  igaonan,  tfae  icvSig,  aid  die  c<fl  accu- 
M<ioa>  at  tW  ■(■b^.  Bcng  £ifcned  br  pgMCiirinii. 
tkey  VCR  oftn  m^tei  fnma  the  ammUj  m  wUeb  tbej 
4««Jt.  Mdnen  oDal  Fiurds  F^nunf^  Boheautti, 
Tiwirwt— L.  P^MiMii,  Sec     Ujbt  heretical  docliBn 


of  the  giMCBrt  cBornties :  but,  »  bet,  ther  voepeofle 
of  gnat  siatpliaty  and  mofltMBre  maaaer*. 

The  nal  tfectriBe  of  tltf  WaUeasca  or  ASt^aaa, 

tar  we  shall  caB  thaa  by  either  "Tpffatym,  is  beit  ud- 
iavbood  &Dcn  tbdr  tm  ancient  eonfcBtaos,  catedtn^ 
dialogues,  and  racious  tracts  od  antichrist,  the  Creed, 
the  Lurd^a  |vajer,  aad  the  nainiimiiii :  togetba  «ilb 
Atir  cnativntital  uritingB  against  purgatory,  ianca- 
tiou  of  saints,  the  papacy,  Aiianiam,  and  Manichaim' 
They  pubtialKd  a  rendoD  of  the  Bible  and  TestMKBL 
«hi<ii  they  recaeuBKcded  as  the  sole  rule  of  &ith  mi 
directory  of  mocals,  and  tbey  are  described,  even  bj 
tbor  iiiiaiits,  to  be  persons  who  cafmnitted  very  hrp 
ponigBs  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  menory. 

Rcanerius  the  inquisittir,  in  ihe  preface  to  his  report 
of  the  heresy  of  the  Waldeoses,  coiupn^eiKls  their  Eultt 
under  the  foliovii^  particulars ;  "  that  tbey  reviled  tkt 
Church   and    the  clergy,   and   condemned  ^ 


s  wh*  widMi  fat  hrtks  particslan  r 
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sacraments,   the   saints,   and  the  approved   customs  of     CENT, 
the  Church;    but  that   they  were  of  a  composed  and      ..^^l. 
modest  demeanour,  chaste,  frugal,  hating  pride,  lying, 
swearing,  and  fraud." 

The  flame  of  persecution  was  kindled,  and  burnt  with 
great  vehemence;  innocence  itself  could  not  protect  these 
unhappy  people,  and  many  suffered  death,  others  banish- 
ment, rather  than  renounce  their  errors,  if  such  they 
could  be  denominated.  The  causes  of  this  persecution, 
and  of  the  destructive  war  waged  against  the  Albigenses, 
on  the  testimony  of  the  inquisitors  themselves,  and  of 
ingenuous  French  writers,  were  the  following ;  viz.  that 
they  accused  the  popes  of  avarice,  tyranny,  and  ambition ; 
the  cardinals  and  clergy  of  vice,  corruption,  and  disso- 
lute manners ;  and  the  Romish  Church  of  various  errors, 
in  holding  traditions,  not  apostolical,  but  antidiristian. 
This  honest  confession  constituted  the  crime  of  heresy. 
The  surprising  spread  of  the  scriptural  do<:;trine  of  the 
Albigenses  excited  the  vigilant  jealousy  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  and  his  successors,  who  declared  that  ^^  unless 
this  error  was  repressed  by  the  swords  of  the  faithful, 
in  a  short  time  it  would  corrupt  all  Europe  ^.''^  To  facili- 
tate the  persecution,  the  popes  granted  permission,  and 
even  commanded  all  persons  whatsoever,  to  arm  them- 
selves, to  seize  the  property,  and  to  occupy  the  estates 
and  country  of  these  heretics.  Pope  Innocent  III.  was 
the  finft  in  the  career  of  blood.  He  issued  a  bull  to  the 
French  ecclesiastics,  in  which  he  expressed  his  indignant 
feelings  that  the  Albigenses  should  find  protection  in  the 
territories  of  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse ;  he  imme- 
diately instituted  the  office  of  the  Inquisition,  to  dis- 
cover aQ  who  secretly  favoured  the  doctrine,  and  he 
sent  large  bodies  of  troops  to  harass  and  attack  them. 
Popes  Honorius  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  IV., 
and  Alexander  IV.,  imitated  their  predecessor  in  his 
sinful  and  cruel  work«  The  legates  of  the  pope  in 
France  promoted  these  bloody  counsels,  and  the  French 


*  Bxovius. 
K  K 
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GBNT.  clergy  obsequiously  assembkd  several  synods  to  forward 
^^^'  the  designs  of  the  Church,  in  the  death  and  destruction 
of  their  own  countrymen.  Preachers  were  oommiasioDed 
by  Dominic  and  Francis  to  travel  through  France,  fiir 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  public  mind  against  them ; 
truth  was  silenced  by  clamour,  and  innocence  brow- 
beaten by  religious  frenzy. 

Beside  open  vicdence,  other  means  w«re  reMirted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  faith  of  the  Albigenssi. 
Under  the  pretence  of  bharity,  their  conversion  was  at- 
lonpted  by  disputations  and  conferences.  Twelve  Cis* 
tertian  abbots,  with  Didacus,  bishop  of  Osma,  and  his 
companion  Dominic,  the  first  inquisitor,  and  founder 
of  the  order  of  the  Preachers,  were  sent  to  confer  with 
the  pastors  of  the  Albigenses  about  the  points  in  dis- 
pute. But  as  they  knew  the  errors  and  corruption  of 
Romci  they  would  not  submit,  while  she  remained  in 
that  state.  The  design,  therefore,  entirely  fiiiiled  ®.  T!« 
standard  of  war  was,  therefore,  unfurled,  a.  d.  190B: 
circular  letters  from  the  pope  summoned  men  to  ams, 
and  indulgences,  containing  the  pardon  c^  idl  sin,  ewn 
from  inftincy,  were  granted  to  such  as  were  wiUing  to 
draw  the  sword  in  diis  most  unrighteous  cause. 

The  Albigenses  stood  upon  their  defence.  An  ex* 
pedition  by  die  French  commenced  this  very  bloody 
war,  A.  D.  1209,  and  under  the  colour  of  zeal  for  Clod, 
about  60  Or  70,000  Albigenses  were  massacred.  Sevenl 
of  their  towns  and  fortified  places  were  seized  ^.  Odnf 
expeditions  succeeded.  One  under  Simon,  eomC  oT 
Montfort,  at  the  instigation  of  king  Philip.  To  SimoD 
the  dutchy  of  Toulouse,  and  the  country  occupied  by 
his  troops,  were  granted  by  a  Lateran  oouncS,  in  proju* 
dice  of  count  Rajrraond,  the  rightiFul  owner,  who  &> 
voured  the  new  doctrines.  The  king  of  France  himarif, 
with  his  elde^  son  Louis,  strenuously  promoted  these 
attacks  upon  his  subjects.     But  the  Albigenses  ttmti 


*  Vincent  of  Beauvaifl. 

>  The  Chronicle  of  Robt.  Altissiodorennfi,  Vincent,  Paulus  iGnulius. 
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friends  willing  to  assist   them  in   the  time  of  danger.      OBKT. 
Counts  Raymond,  father  and  son,  the  nobility  of  Gas.  ' 

cany,  and  of  some  other  places,  eqaoused  thdr  cause. 
The  kings  of  England  and  of  Arragon  became  thmr 
allies;  the  former,  moved  by  envy  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  latter  by  the  sc^citation  of  Raymond,  his  reli^ 
tive.  An  army  of  100,000  men  was  raised  by  them, 
and  a  defonaive  war  was  carried  on  with  varied  success. 
Simon  of  Montfort  and  his  Crusaders  at  first  gained 
some  advantages,  which  were  afterward  lost,  and  Ray* 
mond,  son  of  the  count  oi  Toulouse,  obtained  a  decided 
superiority.  At  length,  Raymond  grew  weary  of  the 
war,  and  being  anxious  to  recover  his  dominions,  which 
the  pope  had  conferred  upon  another,  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Pope  Honorius,  and  basdy  deserted  the  cause, 
by  taking  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pontifF.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  he  could  not  stifle  the  remonstrances 
of  conscience,  for  he  relapsed  more  than  mice  into  the 
doctrines  of  the  Albigenses,  and  attempted  to  eject  the 
inquisitors ;  but  he  was  coerced  by  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
put  under  the  ban  of  an  anathema  by  the  pope,  and  or- 
dered to  come  to  Rome  for  absolution.  This  occurrence 
proved  fatal  to  these  Christians;  their  dispersion  took 
place  soon  after,  and  their  temporary  and  precarious 
retreats  were,  in  future,  in  England,  Flanders,  Ficardy, 
Germany,  Illyricum,  Dalmatia,  Bulgaria,  the  confines  of 
France  and  Italy,  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  and  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Bohemian  woods.  From  them,  in  process 
of  time,  emanated  the  WidiiBtes,  the  Hussites,  and  the 
Bohemians.  Severe  edicts  were  issued  against  th^n  by 
the  Emperors,  at  the  desire  of  the  popes,  by  which  they 
were  seized  and  their  property  confiscated,  wherever 
they  could  be  found.  Death,  perpetual  imprisonment, 
haxdshment,  or  great  degradation,  were  the  punishments 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  which  vast  numb«« 
suffered  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation. 

Two  orders  of  monks  were  instituted  about  the  epd 
of  the  last  or  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  one  called 
Preachers,  by  Dominic  de  Guzman ;  the  other,  Minorites 
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or  Franciscans,  by  Francis  of  Assisi,  chiefly  with  the 
design  to  exterminate  heretics.  These  monks  Foamni 
about  the  countries,  venting  calumnies  and  slander,  to 
excite  religious  animosity  against  the  AJbigenses,  or 
they  diligently  sought  after  them  for  the  purpose  <rf 
punishment.  Dominic  and  his  followers  were  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  tragedies  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  tribunal  or  office  of  the  Inquisition  was  erected 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.,   and  confirmed    by   succeeding 
pontiffs.     It   was   armed    with   powers   to    make  i 
inquiry  after  suspected  persons,  and  to  subject  I 
imprisonment  and  severe  examination*. 


ucceedug 
»ke  aaid     | 


iiIolT. 


'  This  nt  the  otigiD  of  llw  holy  office.  In  ihc  nnirw  of  ti 
B  dmdful  priwD,  m  ihe  monc  of  khkh  ihe  itoutnl  htatt  vu  wc 
It  did  tiDl  long  exiit  in  Fnnce;  but  ii  continued  nump  tt 
fipaln,  PortU){>I,  ai>d  tbrir  dcpcodcncies.  Ii  oka  cognizuioe 
ItUttng  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  whelher  hatij, 
MbiHTi.  Parcnu  ue  ot)li|ted  to  becray  ibett  children,  u>d  ( 
pticQta ;  the  icnderot  rvlaticing  and  connexioiu  oie  bound  to 
DChrr.  if  they  tuipcct  ■  dcUnqueocy  in  any  point,  which  con 
notice  of  the  office.  The  informer  it  ne«er  knovn.  The  acnued  an  Mini 
■way  from  theii  dtrellinga  io  the  di«d  of  the  night,  and  arc  curiM  la  itc 
glooQiy  priBOni  of  the  Inquisition.  Their  ftienda  know  Dot  what  hu  btome 
of  iheiD.  Tbey  only  auiiniie  the  truth,  and  no  one  dues  to  inqtiire  alte,  « 
plead  for  another.  Within  the  silent  dungeons  of  ihii  aepulchnil  buildii^ 
the  priuikers  languish  rill  their  sentence  ii  pronounced.  Id  the  hmu  dn* 
they  are  frequeolly  ciamined  by  tortuic.  No  i:rime  is  aUeged  ipimi  ilm. 
They  aie  not  confronted  by  iritneues.  Tliey  ace  desired  In  accuse  dumsritB, 
and  are  pnt  to  dreadful  tomienis  till  they  do  so.  If  they  an  iaaaant,  jw 
will  sometimeii  draw  forth  a  confession  of  guilt,  in  order  to  obtain  amt 
letpite  ;  but  this  procures  the  unhappy  wre«A  only  a  short  bteaihiiw  j  if  bt 
do  not  confesa  the  crime  of  which  he  happens  to  be  accused,  be  U  ^b 
tortuifd.  After  many  yeara  of  imprisonment  and  gttat  suffirioga,  b  a 
released,  either  by  being  teatored  to  liberty,  with  ihe  ]ata  of  healih  lai 
property,  or  by  being  condemned  to  ille  fire  at  the  next  Act  of  Faith.  Bii 
CTen  In  the  last  miserable  momenta  of  the  poor  accused  Catholic,  die  voici  tl 
mercy  readies  not  his  eai.  tlin  Church  has  no  mercy  for  those  whoni  Ar 
■ccasn  of  heresy.  She  arrays  him  in  garments,  painted  with  the  form  n 
fiendt  and  devils  to  be  hit  companions;  she  binds  him  to  a  soke,  id 
gathers  combustible  materials  round  his  body ;  she  cnFelopei  hltn  in  flamn, 
the  emblem  of  thmc  regions  of  interminable  pain  and  woe,  to  which  Jr 
famorably  consigns  Ms  immortal  soul,  by  horrid  cm 
hi)  dissolution. 
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IV.  Defiled  Appearance  of  the  Romish  Chuech  : 
Increase  of  Idolatry,  Error,  and  Super- 
stition. 

We  now  hasten  to  other  proofs,  that  the  papal 
Church  had  widely  departed  from  the  doctrine,  worship, 
and  discipline  of  the  Gospel.  The  first  thing  which 
arrests  our  attention  is  the  monstrous  assertion  by  the 
fourth  council  of  Lateran,  called  by  Pope  Innocent  III., 
A.  p.  1215.,  "  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
truly  contained  in  the  sacrament  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  bread  being  changed  into  the  body, 
and  the  wine  into  the  blood  of  Christ.'*^  This  article 
of  the  corporal  presence  had  indeed  been  affirmed  against 
Berengarius  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  tbe  word 
transuhstantiatum  had  not  been  adopted  under  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  nor  the  mode  of  the  change 
defined.  Several  decrees  were  framed  to  command  the 
adoration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  with  other  superstitions; 
and  a  solemn  festival  in  honour  of  the  sacrament  was 
instituted,  called  the  Feast  of  Grod  '.  The  divine  service 
for  this  festival  was  composed  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  prohibition  of  the  sacramental  wine  to  the  laity, 
or  communion  under  one  kind,  was  not  sanctioned  by 
lai^  before  the  synod  of  Constance,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; but  this  error  sprang  out  of  transubstantiation, 
in  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  It  was  asserted,  that  com- 
munion in  one  kind  was  sufficient  for  communicants, 
because  under  the  form  of  bread,  the  blood  was  also 
taken,  and  vice  versfi. 

Sanction  was  given  to  auricular  confession;  and  it 
was  decreed  in  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  that 
every  one  of  the  faithful  of  both  sexes,  after  they  come 
to  years  of  discretion,  must  confess  all  their  sins,  at  least 
once  a  year,  to  their  proper  priest,  and  endeavour  to 

'  Some  Mithon  «iy,  that  •  minculoui  flow  of  Uood  ham  the  hott,  or 
couMcnted  wafer,  induoed  the  pontiflT  to  institiite  the  ftast  of  Corpus  Chiiiti ; 
otben  affirm,  that  a  divine  levebtion  was  made  to  a  ^9mng  woman^  ofdering 
the  ftaat  to  bf  kept. 


CENT. 


JuM  SL  Fi^KM  b  dn^MBAel  s  type  <f  CTfanc  ■  ■ 
k*^  — rfaJ  ■•  P^  City  I    IX.  br  w^ob  Ab 

■He  m  fltaens  to  w  kfincd  ■■nee  |ibb  <if  befVOT. 

at-Dto^K  wnted  Ik  Bfl>wy  «■  PfedMT  of  tk 
BtTrfTiq>*  ■Ttnihrhi  Tiairirfiii  In  mMi^iiTtf 
MM  tMB,  h1  1W  shtedflB  of  die  a^  f-ltv  jrMl> 
U*  lian,  apBMg  vidi  Ac  BioBbB' flf  Ar  PBifas.    A 

Wt  fSMVSErtn  OBCfltfCO)   tlttt    DOQMV   W^SS  BMW  ^BCi* 

cian  tha  iMi  Idwl  of  pnra-,  to  TbbJm  Smtimt  imia 
^t  Sttt,  to  Arm  swsjT  «***"■  i*,  to  h^mh  Saaues,  to 
csBvot  v^HTs,  to  uniiuu  Ikrocs,  id  ^ht  i^mi 
dhr  AMfctw,!*-  A  itrsige  boot,  entitled  "  Tit 
Brariuti^  GtMpeL,"  wv«  vrittCTi  br  Jolm  of  Tanu, 
m  ttJi  tocaA,  and  gmenl  of  the  anlo'  of  Minen*- 
"ne  <le^B  of  it  w  to  recaatmend  the  preachgt  a 
hamlbiM  iBaid:s.  their  rules,  mad  mode  of  lifr  :  br  llMn, 
thntfiHt,  the  Nev  Gtvpel  vss  esteemed  more  pafat 
th4n  the  Gospel  of  Christ'.      Many  odier   absitftEtin 


1,  d*  lifc  «f  Dmaac,  Ban  in  i .  ^woduiiu,  &e. 
■  IVn*.  A.  D-  ISI7- 

•  baA,  biAt  d«  ttdc  itf  ■•  The  imndueiMD  a  dK  ITii^iiiT 
tf»^  I  "  Then  iMhi  ■■:  fttqxTHl]!  oanfoEiidal.  one  «iik  (ke  mIb.  ■< 
■.  foUbly.  the  UiH  il'  diae  heir  inieDAed.  ;«c  Mfhiiwi'ii  Fiihi  At 
I.  XUI.  tl»p.  II    ^  31.  NMt  (»). 
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were  taught  by  the  monies^  several  of  which  were  con-  ^^ui' 
demned  by  the  University  of  Paris,  respecting  the  Tri-  ,  ,„,.i.. 
nity,  the  place  of  the  happy,  and  the  nature  of  demons 
and  angels.  Theology  riBceived  every  day  fresh  additions 
of  subtilty  and  doubt,  and  became  more  and  more  in- 
crustated  with  the  errors  of  transubstantiation,  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  purgatory,  merit  of  works,  necessity  of 
celibacy,  intercession  and  invocation  of  saints,  and  their 
relics ;  the  origin  and  increase  of  these  things  have  been 
discussed  befpre.  And,  lest  these  errors  should  be  dis- 
covered and  confuted.  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  his  decretal 
Epistles,  interdicted  the  reading  of  the  Grospels,  Epistles, 
and  Psalms  by  the  laity  in  their  vernacular  language. 

Every  historian  of  this  age  confesses  the  corrupticm 
of  morals  and  discipline  among  the  monks  and  clergy  ^. 
These  writers,  Cathc^cs  they  were  also,  accuse  the  head 
and  members  (the  pope  and  clergy)  of  simony,  fraud, 
tyranny,  rapine,  avarice,  profusion,  and  luxury;  of 
immoderate  ambition,  rivalry,  contwtions,  extortion  of 
estates  by  flattery  or  craft ;  of  sloth  and  negligence  in 
their  sacred  functions;  of  slanderous  traffick  in  absolu- 
tion and  indulgoaces ;  of  living  in  a  state  of  inconti- 
nence, concubinage,  fomicatioa,  intrigue,  and  even 
unnatural  practices^. 


*  Connd  of  Unpag«  Matt.  Pttis,  Robert,  bithop  of  Lincoln,  Nauderus, 
AvMitiM,  Polydcne  Vejgil,  and  writers  on  the  Gruiadei. 

'  The  language  of  Robert  OrosKteste,  biihop  of  liinooln,  who  died  in  the 
year  1253,  respecting  the  court  of  Rome,  is  ytiy  ezpiessiye  on  this  point. 
^^  Ejus  luzuiise  mcretiix  non  snffidt  omniE» 
Ejus  ayaritis  totus  non  sufficit  orbis.** 
Durand,  bishop  of  Mende,  observes,  ^'  that  public  brothels  were  openly  kept 
Mar  the  churches,  ^  hoosea  of  the  prelates,  and  the  palace  of  the  pope." 
And  MTalter  Mapes,  archdeaeon  of  Oxford,  who  died  a.  d.  ISIO,  wwiniffncrs  a 
poem  in  these  words : 

*'*'  Roma  caput  mundi  est,  sed  nil  capit  mundum. 
Quod  pendet  a  eapite,  totum  eat  immimdiun. 
Roma  capit  singulos  ec  les  singvlomm. 
Romanoram  curia  non  est  nisi  forum,**  &c. 
InnumeT»ble  passages  to  this  effect  may  be  ^und  in  Matt.  Pans,  whose  tesU. 
mony,  in  such  particuUrs,  may  be  fully  relied  upon. 
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CENT. 


b^ 


the  Popes. 


V.     Striking  Examples  of  Papal  Tyeanny. 

The  first  pope,  whom  we  meet  in  this  inquiry,  it 
Innocent  III.,  elected  a.  d.  1198;  Among  the  instances 
of  pride  and  tyranny  by  which  he  proved  himself  **  the 
man  of  sin,^  are  his  impious  assertions,  viz.  ^*  that  he 
was  the  bridegroom  of  the  Church,  which  was  his  bride; 
and  that  for  a  dowry,  the  fulness  of  spiritual  and  a  large 
extent  of  temporal  things  were  given  him :  that  he  was 
the  vicar  of  the  King  of  kings  and  of  the  Lord  of  lords."" 
He  permitted  others  to  say  of  him,  "  we  have  received 
from  his  fulness ;  that  the  pope  was  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man;  and  that  the  pontifical  dignity  was 
before  and  superior  to  the  imperial  authority,**  &c 

If  we  examine  his  actions,  we  shall  behold  him 
brandishing  the  thunders  of  excommunication,  or  kind- 
ling the  flames  of  war :  for  instance,  against  the  Emperor 
Philip  and  Otho  his  successor,  afterward  against  Fre- 
deric II.,  his  former  friend,  and  Philip  II.,  king  at 
France.  He  subdued  John,  king  of  England,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  cede  his  kingdom  to  the  Romish  court, 
and  to  resign  himself  and  his  successors  to  the  will  of 
the  pope^;  he  also  excommunicated  the  English  barons^ 
His  arrogance  is  apparent  in  his  letters  to  Baldwin, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
superiority  of  the  pope  over  temporal  princes,  he  com- 
pares himself  to  the  sun  and  the  Emperor  to  the  moon. 
He  treated  the  kings  of  Arragon  as  vassals  of  the 
Roman  see,  threatened  the  king  of  Hungary  with  de- 


'  He  effected  thb  hamiliating  concession  by  laying  the  kingdom  under  as 
interdict^  excommunicating  the  king,  and  absolving  the  people  from  tbor 
allegiance.  He  had  abo  engaged  Philip  II.  of  France,  to  fit  out  a  fonnidabk 
annament  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

'  The  anger  of  the  pope  was  excited  against  the  English  barons,  for  tfadr 
having  extorted  from  King  John  the  Great  Charter,  without  the  consent  of  hit 
holiness.  He  issued  a  bull  in  which  he  abrogated  the  whole  Charter ;  he  pro- 
hibited the  King  from  paying  any  regard  to  it ;  and  he  pronounced  a  genoal 
excommunication  against  all  who  should  uphold  its  autliority.    Mait/irw  Pom* 
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position,  and   deprived   the  count  of  Toulouse  of  his      CENT, 
possessions.  ' 

His  avarice  was  excessive;  at  least  his  extortions  were 
great.  He  raised  large  sums  of  money  under  pretence 
of  promoting  the  Crusades,  and  levied  a  tax  upon  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  When  the  empire  was 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  Innocent  seized  upon 
the  German  possessions  in  Italy,  which  produced  a  war 
between  him  and  Otho  IV.  He  made  public  sales  of 
indulgences,  and  every  thing  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  be- 
came venal  at  Rome.  Matt.  Paris  asserts,  ^^  that  Pope 
Innocent  had  an  insatiable  thirst  of  money,  but  that  he 
concealed  his  avarice  under  specious  pretexts.^^ 

His  cruel  disposition  is  sufficiently  exposed  by  his 
expeditions  against  the  peaceable  Albigenses,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Inquisition,  the  torture  and  slaughter,  as  well 
as  the  burning  alive  of  men  and  women,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  differences  in  matters  of  faith.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts,  which  mark  the  character  of  Pope  Innocent, 
there  are  assertors  of  papal  omnipotence,  who  exalt  him 
above  his  species  as  an  example  of  piety,  charity,  and 
wisdom,  enrol  him  among  the  saints,  and  number  him 
with  the  blessed^. 

Honorius  III.  manifested  very  early  a  tyrannical 
spirit.  He  excommunicated  Frederic  II.,  because  he 
had  a  claim  to  Sicily  and  Apulia.  In  all  his  interdicts, 
letters,  and  commands  to  the  kings  of  Europe,  he  dis- 
played the  same  hauteur.  In  order  to  raise  men  for 
the  Crusades,  he  made  a  proclamation  that  whosoever 
had  been  guilty  of  parricide,  incest,  sacrilege,  or  other 
crimes,  should  immediately  be  pardoned,  upon  taking 
the  cross  and  engaging  in  the  Crusades.  He  behaved 
with  great  cruelty  to  Count  Raymond  and  his  son,  and 
promoted  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  and  the 
powers  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  a  great  patron  of 
monks;  and  that  he  might  the  easier  enslave  Christen* 


s  Such  Roman  parasites  as  Bzonus,  SponcUuius,  Ciaconius,   Raynald, 
Mttmbouig,  Noel  Alexander. 
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dom,  he  recommended  the  uae  of  the  canon  law  o&)y, 
and  proscribed  the  study  of  the  civil  law  in  the  schooU. 
He  was  the  first  pope,  who  commanded  kneeling  before 
tile  liost,  and  the  adoration  of  the  elements. 

Gregory  IX.,  was  a  much  worse  tyrant,  and  a  more 
wicked  man  than  his  predecessor-  Many  writers  havt 
detailed  the  instances  of  the  pride,  audacity,  cruelly, 
avarice,  and  wickedness  of  this  pontifl'.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  Frederic,  the  Emperor,  fma 
his  d(»niuionB,  to  invade  Apulia ;  and  the  better  to  earn 
his  point,  he  disseminated  a  report  of  his  death-  He  ex- 
cited enemies,  on  various  aides,  agaiuHt  the  Emperor,  and 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  liis  dominions.  Afticr  Fre- 
deric was  quite  humbled,  and  submitted  to  Liss  hi&foot, 
his  wrath  was  not  appeased  without  imposing  very  hard 
conditions.  He  exacted  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  compelled  Henry  III.  to  hold 
his  crowu  of  the  Koman  see.  Like  his  predecessors  he 
breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  theAlU- 
gensee,  and  tlicir  supporters.  He  gave  a  form  of  law  to 
tile  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition,  and  he  enshrined  Do- 
minic and  Francis,  the  first  inquisitors,  among  the  sainti. 
He  died  a.  d.  1241,  highly  extolled  by  Bzovius  and 
other  Romish  writers,  because  "  he  had  exalted  the 
papacy-" 

Innocent  IV.,  elected  a.  n.  1343,  imitated  his  |B«de- 
cessor  Gregory,  jiarticularly  in  his  hatred  of  Freddie  the 
Emperor  He  cited  him  to  appear  at  the  council  of  Ljaat, 
pronounced  the  dreadful  curse  of  anathema,  deposed  hiai 
from  his  throne,  and  even  raised  a  Crusade  against  this 
unfortunate  prince.  Dreadful  wars  ensued,  in  trhidl 
multitudes  were  slain.  This  pope  excited  even  ttit 
barbarous  sultan  of  Egypt  against  Frederic,  and  evor 
species  of  machination  na.s  pressed  into  ser^'ice  by  hi> 
holiness  against  him.  At  length,  in  the  year  1250,  thif 
great  Emperor  perished,  either  by  poison  or  suffocation, 
through  the  arts  of  the  pontiff.  This  pope  had  man; 
natural  children,  who  passed  for  his  nephews.  H« 
extorted    large    t-ums    of    money    from     England   and 


*i^ 
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other  countries  ^,   to   gratify   his    luxury   and    lust  <rf     ^^T' 
power.  ' 

Alexander  IV.  was  not  more  apostolic  than  his  pre- 
decessor. He  excommunicated  Manfred  for  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  ordered  a 
Crusade  against  him.  He,  also,  extorted  great  sums  of 
money  from  the  clergy  and  people,  on  pretence  of  the 
holy  war,  and  issued  forth  many  cruel  decrees  for  ex- 
terminating the  Waldenses,  and  augmenting  the  power 
of  the  Inquisition.  He  was,  Kkewise,  a  great  patron  of 
the  mendicant  orders  of  friars,  and  exempted  them  from 
efiisoopal  authority. 

Urban  IV.  did  not  long  occupy  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
but  he  was  very  turbulent.  He  endeavoured  with  great 
earnestness  to  oppress  Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  and  issued 
a  bull,  commanding  the  clergy  to  preach  a  Crusade 
against  him.  He  then  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom, 
and  bestowed  it  upon  Charles,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France.  He  cited  Richard,  king  of  England,  and 
Alphonso  of  Spain,  to  appear  before  him,  and  he 
threatened  the  German  electors  with  excommunication 
if  they  did  not  elect  Conradin  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire.  This  pope  instituted  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi. 

Clement  IV.  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  comforts  of 
matrimony.  He  commenced  his  pontifical  office,  by 
fomenting  a  war  between  Manfred,  the  heir  of  Frederic 
tmd  Charies,  brother  to  the  king  of  France.  He  treated 
Conradin,  the  nephew  of  Frederic,  with  great  crudty, 
and  finally  procured  his  death.  He  claimed  a  right  to 
present  to  every  benefice  in  the  world,  and  assumed  a 
{denary  power  over  all  chiuxhes,  persons,  and  dignities 
whatsoever. 

Gregory  X.,  under  the  pretext  of  sup]lorting  the 
Crusades,  extorted  a  tenth  from  all  benefices  in  the  We«rt. 
He  exerted   a  despotic  power  over  several   kings  and 


*  He  tcquired  the  fifth  part  of  all  the  jFcvIy  amount  of  ecdcsiastkd  pre- 
ferments  in  Europe. 
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£mperorB,   and    imperiously   i-ommanded    the   Geruun 
electors  to  choose  Rodolphus  Emperor  of  the  liomans. 

The  pontificates  of  Innocent  V.,  Adrian  V.,  snd 
John  XXL,  were  of  short  duration.  The  last  was  t 
roan  of  milder  and  more  Christian  manners  than  mort 
of  his  predecessors. 

Nicholas  III.  was  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition, 
which  he  exposed  by  claiming  for  himself  the  dutcbv  of 
Ravenna  and  a  large  part  of  Italy,  with  the  design  of 
elevating  some  of  his  own  family  to  the  rank  of  kings- 
He  asserted  tliat  St.  Peter  was  received  into  fellowship 
(consortium)  with  the  undivided  Unity ;  and  he  desig- 
nated the  Romish  Church,  "  the  new  Jerusalem,  the 
bride  of  Christ."  He  was  cut  ofT  in  the  mJdat  of  hi« 
ambitious  schemes. 

Martin  IV.  rendered  himself  notorious  by  recaving; 
into  his  house  the  concubine  of  his  predecessor.  He 
raised  a  crusade  against  Peter,  king  of  Arragon ;  lie 
bound  him,  and  his  kingdom,  together  with  Micb«J 
Palsologus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  under  the  curse  of 
an  anathema,  depri\-ing  them  of  their  kingdoms,  whicb 
he  gave  to  others :  and  he  permitlcti  the  Sicilian  am- 
bassadors to  fall  down  before  him,  and  address  him 
in  these  words:  "  O  Lamh  of  God,  that  taketit  awn 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us  and  oiw 
us  peace." 

HonoriuB  IV.  had  only  a  short  pontificate,  but  be 
exhibited  the  same  spirit  as  his  predecessors,  by  anathe- 
matiiting  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  rekindling  the  flamei 
of  war  in  Palestine,  and  exacting  the  tenths  from  tbf 
clergy  for  that  purpose, 

Nicholas  IV.  was  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  grealli 
favoured  that  order.  He  excomnnmicatetl  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arragon,  and  was  not  more  humane  than  hu 
predecessors. 

Cclestine  V.  was  an  anchorite,  a  man  of  simple 
and  Christian  manners :  he  occupied  the  chair  only  a 
short  time,  but  his  general  conduct  shewed,  that  he  had 
a  desire  to  purify  the  Church,  and  to  promote  n^ao. 
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By  the  cardinals  and  clergy,  therefore,  he  was  considered  ^^7' 
unworthy  of  the  pontificate.  Finding  his  situation  very  ,.  , 
irksome,  on  account  of  determined  opposition,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  by  Cardinal  Benedict  Cajetan,  a  very 
wicked  man,  to  abdicate  the  papacy.  As  he  was  return- 
ing to  his  hermitage,  he  was  waylaid,  And  imprisoned 
by  the  order  of  his  successor,  the  same  Cajetan,  then 
Boniface  VIII.  He  died  miserably  in  prison.  Boniface 
was  a  worse  man  than  the  former  popes,  which  caused 
writers  to  say  of  him,  that  ^^  he  entered  like  a  fox,  lived 
like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dogf^  but  more  of  him  here- 
after. 

VI.     Witnesses  for  the  Truth  against  Papal 

Tyranny. 

The  unbridled  tyranny,  foul  idolatry,  pernicious 
errors,  and  increasing  superstitions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  were  opposed  by  a  host  of  witnesses  in  this  age, 
among  whom  were  kings,  princes,  bishops,  doctors,  and 
whole  churches.  From  this  simple  fact,  it  may  be 
understood,  how  vast  and  influential  the  power  of  super- 
stition and  error  must  be,  since  all  these  were  utterly 
unable  to  dislodge,  or  dissipate  it. 

The  German  Emperors  continued  to  resist  the  ^"  ^^- 
despotism  of  the  popes  and  Romish  clergy^.  Philip, 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Frederic,  maintained  his  ground 
against  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  at  length  compelled 
him  to  accept  conditions  of  peace.  Otho,  his  successor, 
was  obliged  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  very  patrimony  of 
the  Church.  Frederic  II.,  during  a  period  of  30  years, 
withstood  a  dreadful  persecution  raised  against  him  by 
three  successive  popes'.  Conrad  IV.,  with  great  man- 
liness, imitated  his  predecessor.  Rodolphus  was  con- 
stantly op  his  guard  against  the  designs  of  the  popes ; 
and  Albert,  his  son,  maintained  the  same  cause  with 
great  consistency  and  courage. 

*  See  Connd,  Matt  Paris,  Platina,  Nauderus,  Knmu,  ftc. 
<  Honoriut  III.,  Qrtgary  IX.,  and  Innocent  IV. 
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Many  authors  ^  in  Germany  wrote  upon  the  comip- 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  espoused  tlie  cause  of  iht 
Emperors  agaiunt  papal  uBurpation  ;  they  exposed,  iriih 
Home  Kuccess,  the  covetous  practices,  and  base  de^giu  uf 
the  Roman  court. 

The  kings  of  France  could  not  always  enduK  the 
haughtiness  of  tlie  pontiifs.  Louis  IX.,  by  his  Pr^- 
raatic  Sanction,  opposed  the  immense  exactions  of  the 
popes ;  he  also  issued  edicts  to  restrain  their  usurpations 
of  the  civil  power*.  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  mmi- 
fested  B  similar  dislike  to  the  tyranny  exercised  oM 
their  people.  Moreover,  a  great  number  of  the  nolub'lf 
in  France,  together  with  the  higher  and  inferior  d»gy, 
who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Widdenses,  etpediU) 
in  Toulouse  and  Narbonne,  opj>o.'ied  the  practices  of 
the  estahhshed  religion.  Many  Frencli  wnters  ric- 
quently  pleaded  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  and  a- 
posed  the  infamy  and  flagitious  actions  of  the  adbonb 
of  papal  errors". 

In  England  the  intolerable  Romisli  yoke  ofteo  a- 
cited  the  indignation  of  kings,  nobles,  and  dergy,  wl» 
were  supported  by  bold  and  vehement  writers.  Ridwd 
Cceur  de  Lion,  John,  at  tlie  l)eginning  of  his  roffu 
Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I-,  endeavoured  to  bridle  tit 
insatiable  rapacity  of  the  pontiffs,  but  in  Tain.  TV 
foremost  English  writer,  who  ventured  to  demonsDUc 
the  libertinism  and  superstition  of  the  monks,  and  the 
tricks  of  the  court  of  Rome,  was  Robert  GrossetesU 
(Capito),  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  much  celebrat«J 
for  doctrine,  sanctity,  and  intrepidity ;  and  he  painlei 
in  vivid  colours  the  avarice,  audacity,  and  obstinacy  i)^ 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  Peter  CassiodoruR  and  Waltrt 
Mapes,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  wrote  on  the  tyraimt 
of  the  ]K»pes  and  the  corruption  of  the  Ciiurch  ;  but  do 


'  Peter  He  V]gaet,  Connd  of  Ijchtcnau,  &c. 

'  OoldML 

"  The  piindpal  wrilere  in  thi>  good  cause  wnv  Amalaric.  VaoBOUBa- 
Wllliun,  bjibop  of  Paiii,  William  o!  St.  Araour,  Peter  Jobn  <N>ti»,  Pk^u. 
and  William  Duraiid.     Alany  mhin.  anr  rnMidol  in  Sovinut.  Mdiavuv  ft^ 
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writor  depicted  the  corrupt  state  of  the  hierarchy  in      OWT. 
more  gloomy  colours  than  Matthew  Paris.  1 

Even  among  the  Italians,  there  were  witnesses  Italy, 
against  the  tjrranny,  superstition,  and  comiptioQ  that 
generally  prevailed.  These  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont,  Rhaetia,  and  parts  of  Lombardy. 
To  them  should  be  added  the  partisans  of  the  Emperors 
in  Itdy,  the  Gibellines,  who  opposed  the  fury  of  the 
Guelphs,  the  adherents  of  the  pope,  with  great  constancy. 

In  Spain  and  Arragon  there  were  many  ardent  Spain, 
witnesses  against  the  papacy;  and  the  powers  of  the 
Inquisition  were  augmented  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in 
order  to  suppress  them.  Amald  c^  Villanova  fearlessly 
exposed  the  apostacy,  corruption,  and  many  errors  of 
the  Church,  and  tore  off  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  bom  the 
monastic  orders ;  on  which  account  he  was  accused  and 
convicted  of  heresy. 

And  lastly,  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Lusitania  very   Sidlj. 
impatiently  endured  the  anathemas  and  exactions  of  the 
court  of  Rome. 

VII.  State  of  the  Greek  Church:  Coktxnved 
Opposition  to  Rome  :  Vain  Attempts  at  a 
Union. 

The  state  of  the  Greek  Church  and  empire  irt  this 
fieriod  was  truly  wretched.  It  was  the  unhappy  fiite  of 
Constantinople  to  be  taken  by  an  army  of  Franks 
A.  D.  1204,  and  the  government  o{  the  Latins  lasted 
during  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years.  At  length,  m  the 
rdgn  of  Michael  Palseologus,  the  Greeks  recovered  their 
city^  under  the  command  of  Alexius  Caesar.  But  during 
the  space  of  time  that  the  metropolis  was  occupied  by 
the  Flemings  and  Venetians,  the  Grecian  afiairs  were 
in  miserable  confusion.  In  the  city  itself  the  Church 
was  grievously  oppressed  by  the  Latins,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  Turks  imd  Saracens  exercised 
their  unrelenting  tyranny,  and  either  exiled  the  Christians 
from  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  compelled  them  to  become 
Mussulmans. 
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The  Ronianists  frequently  boast  of  the  perpetual 
consent  of  the  Greek  Church  with  the  papal  see ;  but  in 
regimen  and  discipline  the  Greeks  always  dissented. 
The  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  titles,  "  Catholic,  Apos- 
tolical, head  and  mother  of  the  Churches,"  they  never 
would  allow  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  celebfated 
writings  of  Theodore  fialsamon.  Job  Jasites,  BarUan, 
and  many  Greek  patriarchs  and  writers,  testify  their 
di»likc  to  the  Romish  yoke.  During  the  usurpatioa  of 
the  Latins  the  court  and  patriarchs  of  ConstantiDople 
resided  at  Nice  in  Bithynia;  other  patriarchs  of  the 
Kast  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  Italians  and  Sara- 
cens, while  many  were  oppressed  by  the  Jacobitn  and 
Nestorians.  The  acts  of  a  timid  Emperor,  or  of  an 
apostate  bishop,  favouring  the  papal  cause,  which  might 
be  the  case,  cannot  be  accounted  the  public  voare  of 
Greece,  which  was  uniformly  lifted  up  against  papil 
dominion. 

Not  less  did  the  Greeks  dissent  from  Rome  in  doc- 
trine and  rites.  They  never  admitted  Iran  substantiation 
in  the  sense  of  Innocent  III.,  as  established  at  the  fouiih 
coundl  of  Lateran,  nor  adoration  of  the  host,  cmninu- 
nion  under  one  kind,  nor  the  Latin  form  of  consecration; 
and  against  the  papal  notion  of  purgatory,  and  the  forced 
cehhacy  of  the  clergy,  the  Greek  writers  of  this  cenlurj 
inveigh  with  much  vehemence;  nor  do  they  hesitate  to 
accuse  the  Latins  of  novelty,  heresy,  and  sepsntioii 
from  ancient  Rome. 

Attempts  to  unite  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  were  frequently  repeated  during  this  ceulurr 
These  very  attempts  shew  the  dissention  to  be  wiile. 
The  popes,  aa  usual,  had  recoun^c  to  violent  thr«Us  of 
excommunication,  but  such  weapons  made  no  impresM» 
upon  the  Greeks.  They  eontinued  to  resist.  A  pacific 
embassy  of  Franciscan  monks  was  sent  to  effect  a  union, 
but  they  were  unsuccessful.  Gregory  X.  prf>secuted 
this  object  with  great  earnestness  and  perseverance,  and 
soon  found  a  lit  opportunity,  when  the  necessities  of 
Michael  Pahwilogus,  the  Emperor,  induced  him  to  seet 
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the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  although  he  had  suffident  in-     ^^' 

dependence  to  throw  off  the  political  yoke  of  the  Franks  ^      

It  is  believed  that  he  took*  an  oath  of  union  with  the 
Roman  see.  He  did  this  dishonourable  act  to  avert  an 
impending  storm  which  threatened  him  with  invasion 
from  Baldwin,  the  Ex-emperor,  and  Manfred,  king  of 
Sicily :  but  it  was  a  mere  political  manoeuvre,  by  which 
be  thought  to  gain  time,  and  provide  for  the  anfety  of 
Constantinople.  Therefore  the  Concordat,  which  was 
made  in  the  second  synod  of  Lyons,  was  the  act  of  men, 
who  basely  betrayed  the  interests  of  Greece.  The 
Greeks  rejected  and  opposed  this  Concordat  so  violently, 
that  some  years  after,  on  the  death  of  Palseologus,  he 
was  stigmatized  as  an  apostate  and  a  traitor,  and  denied 
Christian  burial. 


VIII.     Heresies,  Real  and  Repitted. 

Those,  who  ate  denominated  heretics  by  the  papal 
writers  of  those  times,  were  probably,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  men  of  upright  intentions,  and  preachers  of 
true  doctrine,  as  far  as  they  knew  it.  Of  this  number 
is  William  of  St.  Amour,  a  theologian  of  Paris,  who,  in 
a  work  called  "  The  Dangers  of  the  Last  Times,^  ex- 
posed the  antichristian  corruption,  and  the  blasphemous 
preaching  of  the  visionary  monks.  This  book  was 
condemned  a.  d.  1256,  as  <^  wicked,  atrocious,  and  exe- 
crable.**^ William,  however,  still  persisted,  and  pub- 
Uahed  the  same  sentiments  under  a  fiew  form,  atid  called 
his  work  ^^  A  Collection  of  Passages  of  Canonical  Scrip- 


>  Michael  Paloologus  endotTOtued  to  condiUte  Popes  UtImii  IV., 
CSencot  IV.,  Gregory  X.,  and  Nicholas  lit  This  fi^t  is  leeoided  by  the 
Bjantiiie  writers,  Oeorge  Pacfaymetes,  Nicephorus  Otegoras.  John  Veeens, 
a  dcteder  of  the  Greek  Church,  was  won  over  by  gieat  pnmiaes,  promoted  the 
nnkm  in  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  and  joined  in  subjecting  the  Greeks  to 
the  dictates  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  transaction  was  Tiolently  op- 
poacd  as  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Greece,  and  Veccos  was  afterward  im- 
piiaoned,  during  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe,  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  it  See 
Ckorge  Padiymeres. 
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turc*."  John  de  Politico  siion  followed  in  the  same  track. 
Joachim,  an  abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  and  Alniaric  o[ 
Paris,  were  condemned  in  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran, 
because  they  denietl  the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacri- 
nienl,  taught  the  certainty  of  salvation  by  faith  pro- 
ducing holiness  of  life,  impugned  the  worship  of  saints 
and  images,  and  inveighed  against  the  Roman  pontiffs 
as  antichrist.  They  were  calumniated  and  accused  of 
adultery,  promiscuous  concubinage,  denying  that  Hu: 
elect  could  sin,  denying  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrameoU. 
the  resurrection,  heaven,  and  hell.  Such  crimeB  wwf 
usually  laid  to  the  charge  of  good  men,  when  they  ex- 
posed  the  errors  of  the  times. 

The  same  calumnies  were  circulated  conctnung 
Arnold  of  Villanova  in  Spain,  and  Walter  Lolhard  of 
Germany.  Both,  however,  were  only  guilty  of  frct^'j 
exposing  the  tyranny  usurped  by  the  pope  over  men's 
consciences,  remonstrating  against  the  libertinism  of  Ux 
monks  and  clergy,  the  nefarious  customs  of  the  Church, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatory,  auricular  confessioa, 
absolutions,  indulgences,  extreme  unction,  and  the  wv- 
ship  of  the  Virgin  and  other  saints.  They  were  declartd 
guilty  of  damnable  heresies  by  the  inquisitors  '. 

The  University  of  Paris  condemned  st^me  real  erw 
which  were  prevalent ;  viz.  that  the  Holy  Spirit  b 
essence  and  form  was  unlike  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
that  demons  were  evil  in  the  moment  of  their  crealion; 
that  angels  were  omnipresent ;  that  the  worid  *» 
eternal,  &c.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  co»deiiiD»l 
innoxious  tenets,  viz.  that  the  Divine  essence,  in  itself 
and  in  its  substance,  could  not  be  seen  by  angeb  <* 
men ;  that  free-will  had  not  uaturally  an  effective  power 
without  co-operating  grace;  that  the  soul,  when  sept- 
rated  from  the  body,  cannot  suffer  pain  from  tire,  &c- 
these  points  were  condenmed,  and  declared  lo  be  here- 
tical-    The  real  heretics,  however,  were  those  who  df- 

<  Fa  the  pipol  ucount  of  ihc  docirinf  uid  writia|tx  of  St.  Anuur,  &c  *> 

NHln  tn  nfincd  w  the  ExInnguiMi  <tf  Fopc  John  XXII.  Tit.  it  Badln 

>  Sm  ihe  DecKl^  of  Boniface  VIII.,  CtciiKnl  V.,  >nd  John  XXIL 
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fended  the  decrees  of  the  pope,  the  monastic  and  scholastic      ^n? 

doctrine,  and  the  blasphemies  of  the  mendicant  preachers :      1 

and  to  oppose  such  heretics,  there  arose  many  witnesses 
of  talent  and  piety  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals, 
the  Grermans,  French,  English,  Italians,  and  Spaniards. 

If  there  were  any  remnants  of  the  Nicolaitanes, 
Gnostics,  Manichaeans,  Cathari,  and  Arians,  they  doubt- 
less deserved  condemnation;  but  the  monks  and  papal 
writers  call  all  those,  who  had  any  love  for  pure  and 
unoontaminated  religion,  by  the  above  appellations,  and, 
therefore,  the  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  ought  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact. 

IX.     New  Orders  of  Monks. 

Several  new  orders  of  monks  were  formed  in  this 
century,  the  members  of  which  were  not  very  numerous, 
or  the  orders  soon  became  extinct^  Among  these  were 
the  Humiliati,  who  opposed  the  real  **  Poor  Men  of 
Lyons,^  or  Waldenses.  They  were  called  "  the  Poor 
Catholics,""  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  mortification 
and  poverty,  the  better  to  injure  and  oppress  the  Wal- 
denses. Pius  V.  dissolved  this  order  on  account  of  the 
dissolute  lives  of  many  of  the  members. 

The  order  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
called,  also,  from  the  design  of  its  institution,  the  Brethren 
of  the  Redemption  of  Captives,  was  formed  under  the 
plea  of  a  divine  revelation.  The  order  of  St*  Mary, 
likewise  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives  from  the  Sam- 
cens,  received  the  pope's  approbation.  This  order,  to- 
gether with  many  religious  rites,  was  instituted  by  direct 
TC<<relations  from  the  Virgin  Mary.  Peter  Nolasco  waR 
the  pious  founder,  and,  at  his  decease,  he  was  numbered 
among  the  saints.  The  congregation  of  Celestines  for 
the  rrformation  of  monachism,  was  Instituted  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  Apulia,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Peter 
of  Murro,  afterward  Pope  Celestine  V.,  was  the  founder. 
This  order  spread  very  widely. 

But  the  main  support  of  the  Romish  Church,  and ,  Mtndi- 
the  scourge  of  the  Albigenses,  and   other  witnesses  of 
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the  truth,  was  the  order  of  Mendicant  Friars-  Thew 
monks  were,  for  a  time,  the  strong  buttresses  which  sup- 
ported the  shaking  fabric  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
three  principal  orders  were,  the  Dominicans,  the  Fran- 
ciscans or  Minor  Brethren,  and  the  Hermits  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

Of  the  last,  the  order  of  St.  William  was  founded 
about  the  l>eginning  of  this  century,  by  WiUiam,  » 
student  of  Paris,  who  retired  into  the  desert.  The 
Ser\ite3  or  Servants  of  the  Vir^n  Mary  were  instituld 
by  direct  orders  from  the  Holy  Virgin,  who,  attended  bv 
a  choir  of  angels,  appeared  to  seven  noblemen,  who  hid 
united  for  her  worship,  when  assembled  on  the  day  of 
her  Assumption,  and  commanded  them  to  wear  a  black 
dress  and  assume  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  to  bf 
called  her  Servants.  A  variety  of  miracles  was  wrought 
in  confirmation  of  this  event,  the  particulars  of  vhicli 
may  be  found  in  Bzovins,  Spondanus,  and  others. 

The  two  orders  which  are  chiefly  deserving  of  notict, 
were  instituted  by  Dominic  de  Guzman,  a  Spaniard, 
and  Francis  of  Assisi,  an  Italian.  These  were  '•  the 
two  pillars"  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  declared  that  he  saw  in  a  vision,  "  the  two  li^b 
of  the  world,  two  angels,  two  witnesses,  two  potriarch.s 
two  evangelical  trumpets,  two  ambassadors  of  God.  t*a 
standard  bearers  of  Clirist,  two  scourges  of  heretics." 

Dominic,  formerly  a  regular  canon ',  was  recom- 
mended to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  as  a  fit  man  to  convert 
the  Albigenses.  He  entered  upon  this  work  with  vehe- 
ment zeal ;  but  instead  of  having  recourse  to  persuaaon 
and  the  force  of  argument,  he  employed  pretended  mi- 
racles and  prodigies,  and  when  these  failed,  he  called  i» 
the  aid  of  the  Inquisition.  His  disposition  was  bloody, 
merciless,   crafty,  and  covetous;   and  he  obtained  such 


*  lUgiiUr  cuioni  were  thn<c  cle^y  who  lived  in  comniuDiij  bj  ■  p- 
■cribol  nile.  Thnr  mode  of  life  wu  ^cneralty  nol  no  wvei?  ■«  the  iimidiib. 
bul  more  «lriet  than  thai  required  of  the  psrochinl  deigj.  The  dmt  rf  * 
origin  of  regular  cuions  is  donbtfal.  Somr  irnrc  il  lo  AugusD'nt.  mn  n 
Popt  Urban  1.,  and  wrnie  lo  Ac  Apoitk* 
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power  from  the  pope,  as  fully  enabled  him  to  exercise      ^Ji*^' 

these  propensities  toward  the  pious  and  oppressed  people.      1 

His  progress  among  them  was  like  the  march  of  a 
pestilence.  The  monks  of  this  order  obtained  various 
names,  viz.  Dominicans,  Preachers,  Jacobites  (from  their 
first  convent  in  St.  Jameses  street,  Paris),  and  Brethren 
of  the  Blessed  Mary,  who  was  the  patroness  of  the 
order.  They  followed  the  rule  of  Augustine'  with 
some  modifications.  They  made  a  vow  of  perpetual 
mendicity  and  abstinence  from  flesh,  and  cbserved  new 
laws  of  silence  and  fasting;  they  wore  a  white  tunic, 
over  which  was  a  black  cloak  with  the  scapular.  Out 
of  this  order  (hat  of  the  Holy  Militia  was  formed,  to 
persecute  the  Albigenses  by  seizing  their  persons,  goods, 
and  estates.  The  office  of  the  Inquisition  was  also  in- 
trusted to  the  Dominicans:  the  express  design  of  this 
institution  was  to  search  after  and  punish  heretics. 
The  Dominican  order  increased  with  great  rapidity, 
being  aided  by  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition,  by  fic- 
titious miracles  and  visions,  by  the  great  privileges 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  popes,  and  the  high  rank  and 
dignities  to  which  many  of  the  members  were  frequently 
raised.  Many  bishops,  confessors,  ministers  of  state, 
cardinals,  and  saints  of  the  first  rank,  were  of  this  order. 
Dominic  instituted,  also,  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  next  order  was  that  of  the  Minor  Brethren  or  ^™n«*^ 
Minorites ;  it  was  instituted  by  Francis  of  Assisi,  who 
had  been  a  young  man  of  the  most  dissolute  manners : 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  he  declared, 
that  he  received  a  commission  from  heaven  to  found 
this  new  fraternity.  Several  blasphemous  titles  were 
given  to  Francis  by  his  adherents  ^     The  institution  of 

^  The  rule  signified  the  monastic  laws,  which  every  monk  and  nun  took 
a-TOw  to  obserre  and  keep.  Every  distinct  order  had  its  own  rule.  In  most 
inttanoes  the  rule  was  very  rigid  and  austere :  in  some  it  was  truly  ridiculous. 

*  Francis  was  denominated  ^^  the  tjrpical  Jesus,  the  angd  having  the  seal 
of  the  living  God,  the  diancellor  and  standard  bearer  of  Christ  ;**  but  the  works 
whidi  are  attributed  to  him  certainly  demonstrate  the  ignorance  and  superf. 
stition  of  the  man,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
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the  order  togk  place  a.  d.  1208.  The  habit  worn  by 
the  monks  was  a  coarse  tunic,  girt  with  a  rope.  Ther 
were  lo  live  by  alms,  or  by  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands :  they  were  to  possess  nothing,  and  not  to  toui^ 
money.  This  order,  like  the  foregoing,  obtained  n- 
umrkable  popularity  and  success,  and  was  established 
by  the  same  means,  yiz.  by  superstition  and  crafty  pto- 
ceetUiigs,  of  wliich  the  wounds  of  St.  Francis  were  ool 
the  leaat  remarkable.  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  was  of  thiit 
order,  and  he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  spreadiii)! 
its  influence  and  augmenting  its  power.  The  order 
itself  was  afterward  divided  into  several  fraternities 
viz.  Observants,  Conventuals,  Minims,  Capuchins,  he. 
Francis  also  instituted  the  order  of  St.  Clare  for  wonm. 
out  of  regartl  to  Clara,  his  particular  friend.  She  adopted 
a  very  severe  course  of  life,  with  great  mortificatioiH. 
and  often  mangled  her  body  with  scourges.  After  her 
decease,  she  was  enrolled  among  the  saints :  her  sistfr 
Agnes,  also,  aspired  to  and  obtained  a  similar  pmt- 
humous  fame,  by  her  miracles,  visions,  and  revelations. 

Words  can  hardly  express  the  pestilential  flood  of 
moral  poison,  wluch  these  two  orders  of  monks  spread 
over  Kurope,  through  all  ranks  of  people,  in  even 
church,  city,  and  village,  and  under  every  government'. 
In  a  short  lime  these  formidable  bodies  of  men  beciioie 
rivals,  and  liated  each  other  with  a  perfect  hatred. 
They  souglit  every  opportunity  of  defaming  and  op- 
posing one  another,  until  their  hostilities  attained  * 
fearful  height.  Whatever  one  partv  espoused  was  coo- 
demned  by  the  other ;  their  principal  pwnts  of  dissnitian 
respecting  doctrines,  were  free-will,  divine  grace,  ind 
tile  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  These 
points  were  asserted  by  the  Franciscans  and  denied  by 
the  Dominicans.  The  quarrels  and  the  audacious  pre- 
sumption of  these  mendicants  or  begging  friars,  involved 

'  The   rtailci   nrlll    rind  niudi  infaniulion   on    Uiii    tubjcci   in    Pna 

J>:  Vignc,  rhanctllot  of  Fraliric  II,.  Moll.  I'fl'n,  H'iUUin  of  Si.  Amoiu. 
and  Avcnlinc, 
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the   whole  of  Europe  in   strife  and  debate  for  nearly      ^^JfJ* 
three  hundred  years.  1 

X.     Councils. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  history  to  particularize 
all  the  provincial  or  even  national  councils,  which  were 
h«ld  in  various  parts  of  Europe:  su£Sce  it  to  record, 
that  they  were  neither  few,  nor  thinly  attended  *.  The 
various  causes  assigned  for  convoking  these  councils  will 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  preceding  history.  Many 
were  assembled  to  extirpate  the  Albigenses,  chiefly  in 
Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  except  the  fourth  council  of 
Lateran.  Some  were  to  suppress  other  reputed  heresies ; 
to  stimulate  men  to  take  the  cross,  and  become  soldiers 
in  the  pope's  cause;  while  the  money,  which  was  ex- 
acted under  the  pretence  of  the  Crusades,  either  to 
Palestine  or  the  Albigenses,  was  often  expended  in 
aggrandizing  the  see  of  Rome. 

Some  national  councils  were  assembled  for  a  difierent 
purpose;  their  design  was  to  oppose  papal  extortions, 
usurpations,  and  invasion  of  the  rights  of  kings  and 
princes :  these  were  held  chiefly  in  England  and  France. 
On  the  other  hand,  others  were  called  to  espouse  and 
support  the  cause  of  the  pontifiB,  against  the  Emp^Drs, 
kings,  and  people.  Some  other  synods  had  reference 
to  monastic  orders,  with  the  design  of  settling  their 
disputes,  of  coercing  their  arrogance,  and  of  correcting 
their  indolence.  And  lastly,  many  councils  were  held 
on  account  of  the  relaxed  discipline,  libertinism,  luxury, 
simony,  and  ambition  of  all  orders  of  the  clergy. 

The  papists  hold  three  councils  to  be  (Ecumenical.  Z^^jj^  - 
The  first  was  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  which  was 
held  A.  j>.  1215,  under  Pope  Innocent  III.  It  is  called 
the  twelfth  general  council.  About  412  bishops  were 
present,  beside  the  Eastern  patriarchs  of  the  Latin 
faction.  The  apparent  cause  for  convoking  this  assembly. 


*  Tomi  Conciliorum. 
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was  to  devise  means  for  rescuing  Jerusalem  from  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens:  but  the  real  cause  was  to  collecl 
a  large  sum  of  money,  for  carrying  on  an  exterminating 
war  upon  the  Albigenses ;  to  defend  a  formal  claim,  Ivid 
by  the  pope,  to  the  kingdom  of  England ;  to  fruot 
articles  of  faith  respecting  transubstantiation,  auricuUr 
confession,  Sic,  and  generally  to  uphold  papal  omnipo- 
tence. Tlie  seventy  canons,  which  were  passed  in  ihi* 
council,  had  been  previously  manufactured  by  the  fopf, 
and  were  not  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  memben, 
as  may  be  easily  conjectured  from  the  contiguity  of  the 
council  chamber  to  the  palace  of  his  holiness'.  This 
synod  continued  it*  sitting  only  twenty  days. 

The  next  council  assembled  at  Lyons,  under  Inno- 
CL-nt  IV.,  A.  a.  1245.  It  is,  of  course,  the  thirteenth 
general  council.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  greit 
nimibers  of  bishops  mid  clergy,  publicly  protested  against 
this  convocation.  The  principal  cause  of  the  council  wa^ 
to  manifest  the  hatred  of  the  pope  toward  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  to  deprive  him  of  his  imperial  dignity,  ud 
to  give  his  dominions  to  Henry,  Landgrave  of  Thuringii 
and  Hesse.  The  better  to  compass  this  matter,  false 
witnesses  were  suborned ;  perjury,  heresy,  sacrilege,  and 
treason  against  the  pontiff,  were  crimes  imputed  to  Fre- 
deric, in  consequence  of  his  having  refused  to  submit  u 
the  degrading  commands  of  the  haughty  pope,  and 
making  a  lawful  defence  against  his  usui'pations.  Tlic 
same  council  decreed  that  aid  of  money  and  arms  should 
be  sent  to  Baldwin,  who  had  seized  upon  the  Greek 
empire,  in  open  violation  of  all  good  faith  and  religion. 
It  was,  moreover,  decreed  in  this  council,  that  cardinals 
should  wear  a  red  hat '. 

The  third  council  held  in  this  century  was  the  second 
council  of  Lyons  under  Gregory  X.,  a.  d.  127*-  It  was 
the  fourteenth  general  council :  about  500  bishops  were 


'  Mall.  P«ri»,  Ooihey,  PUtina,  NMidCTus,  Connd. 
■  Thli  b  alated  on  [he  lUtltDrity  of  Onuphriug,  Ciacooius,  nnd  Bioiiiu. 
II  itic  MU  of  ihc  council  are  ulent  on  tlie  aubjecl. 
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present.  The  principal  cause  of  this  convocation,  was  ^^J* 
to  compel  the  Greeks  to  form  a  union  with  the  Roman  _..^ 
Church.  The  weakness  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  to- 
gether with  his  exigences,  induced  him  to  betray  his 
Church,  and  agree  to  the  vnshes  of  the  pope.  The 
cause  of  the  Greek  Church  was  therefore  treacherously 
surrendered  by  her  false  friends ;  but  this  measure  had 
only  the  effect  of  creating  more  disturbances  and  con- 
tests than  had  formerly  existed  between  the  two  rival 
Churches.  To  this  council  is  also  referred  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  election  of  a  new  pope  on  the  tenth  day 
after  the  decease  of  the  last,  by  the  cardinals  alone,  who 
were  to  be  shut  up  in  the  conclave  during  the  election. 
A  decree  on  this  subject  had  been  already  made  in  the 
third  council  of  Lateran. 

XI.     The  Second  Scholastic  Age. 

The  first  age  of  scholastic  theology  commenced  in 
the  twelfth  century  with  Peter  Lombard,  called  the 
Master  of  the  Sentences,  from  his  work  or  system  of 
theology  in  four  books,  which  was  a  compendium  of 
divinity  extracted  from  the  Fathers,  and  chiefly  from 
Augustine.  In  the  thirteenth  century  commenced  the 
middle  age  of  the  scholastics,  introduced  by  Albert  the 
Great,  Alexander  Hales,  and  the  disciple  of  both, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  about  the  year  1220.  Those  who 
taught  and  embraced  this  new  system  were  called 
Summistce  and  QtuEsHonarii.  It  differed  from  the  late 
method,  in  being  built  upon  the  metaphysics  and  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,  which  were  largely  commented  on 
by  Albert.  The  sayings  and  axioms  of  the  Greek 
philosopher  became  so  fashionable,  that  they  were  pre- 
ferred to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  This  change  had  its  attendant  evils.  The 
traditions  and  errors  of  the  Romish  Church  respecting 
the  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  the  merit  of  works, 
free-will,  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
and  the  fire  of  purgatory,  received  much  support,  and 


L    ASniAL*. 


Amm  Ag  Grot   bKl   bra   hiAap   of  Batabi 

A.  Bb  u9B*  kit  W  ictiiwi  nm  aLiixe  life  to  bobmUc 
r  Balef  -»  oUcd  ^  Imfe^ 
Aqniii«s  rtcmtJ  ifae  ^>pdBi- 
Om  «f  **  the  Aapfic  Doctor."  Mftapfavakal  kimki, 
industiT  in  supporting  ik 
■nd  superstioons,  seal  n  d^ 
;  ihduii  cded  beretkx,  and  a  readj  sufaauMH 
Banaa  wee,  procured  Aquincs  nst  tkmar  U 
■d  ■■HBf  >11  loren  of  the  Cfaurcfa  of  Bamt; 
w  tm  dtslfa,  be  wa$  admitted  into  the  Klcd 
^  flf  aMDls.  Other  partisans  and  tearhen  <d  xfe- 
'  aan  appeared,  bv  vbom  it  was  widdf 
Hit  Europe.  Their  very  titles  wtR  in- 
tcadtd  to  aaTCT  eooTietiaa  of  their  va«t  knowkdgE 
IWiBaa  BonaTeDtura  was  denominated  the  Sex^iac 
Dttdar.  Manj  others  had  oognomina  bestowed  vfot 
them  eqaally  inposiag;  they  were  called  Chenihk, 
Soltiiwi.  Sdfid,  moBt  lUuminated,  and  most  Profbuud 
Docton.  To  these  writers  might  be  added  a  laag  lid 
of  Canonists  and  Casuists  ^>th  Raymond  of  Peniuifon. 
a  Dominican,  at  their  head:  he  was  a  strenuous  pro- 
moter aS  the  loquisitioti,  aod  the  author  of  a  new  eel- 
tectioa  of  papal  decretals.  Many  writers  engaged  in  liw 
compasition  of  commentarie:^  upon  the  canon  Jaw,  vhidi 
contiaued  to  be  a  work  very  acceptable  to  the  court  of 
Rome. 
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XII.     Celebrated  Writees.  

This  was  an  age  abounding  in  writers :  beside  such 
as  employed  themselves  on  the  ecclesiastical  law,  many 
composed  the  lives  of  saints,  with  minute  details  of  their 
miracles.  These,  and  others  who  wrote  upon  relics, 
might  make  up  the  majority:  but  there  were  some, 
whose  talents  were  of  a  different  order,  and  whose  works 
entitle  them  to  no  mean  reputation.  In  the  East  several 
were  justly  celebrated  for  history,  controversy,  and  di- 
vinity ^. 

Nicetas  Acominatus  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  IntheEot 
Byzantine  history  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus, 
A.  D.  1118,  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  1204. 
John  Cinnamus  preceded  him,  but  he  finished  his  his- 
tory about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus. 
Nicetas,  also,  wrote  a  Treasury  of  the  Orthodox  Faith 
in  fifteen  books,  which  has  never  been  printed.  George 
Acropolita  continued  the  Byzantine  history  from  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  to  the  reign  of 
Michael  Palaeologus,  a.  d.  1261.  George  Pachymeres 
wrote  the  Annals  of  the  Grecian  empire  during  the  reign 
of  Theodore  Lascaris  and  Michael  Palaeologus. 

John  Veccus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the 
rdgn  of  Palaeologus,  and  GecHrge  Metochita,  his  arch- 
deacon, wrote  in  favour  of  the  Latins :  but  against  them 
arose  a  host  of  opponents ;  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
were,  Theodore  Lascaris  the  Emperor,  Germanus  the 
Second,  George  Cyprius,  and  Arsenius,  all  of  them 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople ;  George  Moschampar,  Job 
Jasites,  Constantine  Acropolita,  and  many  anonymous 
authors. 

In  the  list  of  witnesses  for  the  truth  in  the  West,   In  the 

West. 

several  authors  of  great  reputation  have  been  already 
mentioned,  so  that  only  a  few  remain  to  be  noticed  here. 
Among   the  historians,  Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  abbot  of 

'  For  the  hintorians  see  Labbe,  AlUtius,  VoMins,  Haoky,  &c. 
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Ursperg,  deserves  a  considerable  fJiare  of  prai%  foi  hU 
history  of  German  affairs,  which  terminates  about  tbe 
tenth  year  of  Frederic  II.  in  the  year  1229-  He  states 
with  much  fairness,  the  causes  of  contention  between  the 
Emperors  and  the  pontiffs,  and  exposes  with  freedom  tbe 
pride,  avarice,  and  tyranny  of  the  latter. 

Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  wrote  la 
English  history  from  the  reign  of  William  the  Coo- 
■  queror  to  the  times  of  Henry  III.,  a,  d.  12d9-  No  ant 
has  delineated  more  accurately  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  her  popes,  monks,  and  clergy,  than 
this  celebrated  historian. 

Martinus  Polonus  wrote  a  brief  account  of  the  popes 
and  Emperors  to  the  limes  of  Nicholas  III.  He  makes 
mention  of  Pope  Joan. 

Jacobus  de  Voragine  wrote  a  history  of  Lombardy, 
and  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  saints  abounding  witJi 
silly  and  superstitious  fables.  He  first  translated  the 
Bible  into  Italian. 

M.  Paul  Venetus  compiled,  in  the  Italian  languii^', 
a  history  of  Oriental  affairs.  This  work  is,  in  general, 
well  executed. 

Hayton,  an  Armenian,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Tartars. 

There  were  also  many  other  historians,  viz.  Vinceni 
of  Beauvais,  Albert  of  Stade,  Sylvester  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  and  Gervase  of  Canter- 
bury, Rocleric  Ximenes,  Luke  of  Tuy,  Godfrey,  Wil- 
liam de  Nangis,  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  Brochard,  &c. 

Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Spain,  employed  hia  pen  with 
great  celebrity  on  astronomy  and  history,  but  he  hu 
been  represented  as  an  irreligious  man.  Robert  of 
Sorbonne,  a  canon  of  Paris,  scarcely  deserves  the  namcr 
of  a  writer,  but  he  produced  three  little  works.  The 
Sorbonne  at  Paris  derives  its  name  from  him,  as  its 
founder. 

Raymond  Lully  of  Majorca  established  a  very  ex- 
tensive reputation  in  this  century.  It  appears  that  hii 
followers  liad  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  powers,  for  they 
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called  him,  ^^  the  trumpet  of  the  Spirit,  the  organ  of  Grod,     CENTl 
the  fountain  of  truth,  the  restorer  of  the  Church,**  &c.  V 

It  was  said  of  him  that  he  received  knowledge  by  in- 
spiration, having  been  totally  ignorant  of  literature  till 
forty  years  of  age.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
mystic.  Many  of  his  propositions  and  doctrines  were 
condemned. 

Raymond  Martin,  cotemporary  with  Rajonond  of 
Pennafort,  was  well  read  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic;  and 
he  wrote  controversial  works  in  both  languages,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Moors. 


XIII.     Miscellaneous  Events. 

The  historians  of  this  age  and  the  following,  occupy 
the  attention  of  their  readers,  very  frequently,  with  amaz- 
ing details  of  fictitious  miracles,  visions,  and  apparitions. 
The  principal  object  of  these  wonders,  was  to  establish 
the  influence  of  the  new  monastic  orders,  and  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  images ;  to  obtain  reverence 
for  saint  and  festival  days ;  to  convert  the  Albigenses ; 
to  confirm  transubstantiation ;  to  support  the  credit  of 
relics ;  and  to  render  the  fire  of  purgatory  seven  times 
hotter,  with  the  design  of  extorting  money  from  the 
credulous.  Such  a  multitude  of  fables  of  this  kind  are 
found  in  writers  of  those  times,  as  would  surprise  any 
one  not  acquainted  with  the  childish  character  of  the 
people^.  In  their  pages  the  reader  is  frequently  pre- 
sented with  images  incarnate,  sweating  blood,  speaking, 
eating,  inflicting  stripes,  emitting  oil,  &c.  The  host  is 
said  frequently  to  have  been  turned  into  real  flesh,  moist 
with  blood,  and  adored  even  by  beasts.  The  superna- 
tural appearance  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  angels,  of  Christ, 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  &c.,  were  common  occurrences ;  and 
visions  of  paradise,  purgatory,  hell,  with  devils  riding 


'  This  state  of  superstition  and  ignannce  was  caused  by  the  edipie  of 
sound  doetrine,  which  the  Romish  clergy  had  long  since  ceased  to  preach  and 
expound. 
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npoo  Hxds  Koa  \enikg  bcretics,  were  mpposed  lo  be 
■em  by  vast  Bombers.  These  Uii^B  vere  aaaeilul  br 
the  preacbera,  wbo  frnpienUj'  made  thc^  the  snlijecl  d 
their  armont,  md  were  br  die  uohitBde  believed  to  ie 
equallT  true  as  the  Goepds. 

The  story  <»DC«niiiig  the  woondfi  of  Sc  PoKn, 
tunOar  to  Christ's,  w&s  commaDdHl  by  the  pope*  to  be 
bdiered,  tmda  the  pom  of  inmrriDg  the  guilt  of  beiei;; 
and  8  feadral  di^,  with  sppropriate  hTnuas,  «w  i^ 
pointed  for  its  neiDonal.  The  legeod  of  the  wotmdi 
is  as  follows.  About  two  years  befoee  the  deadi  of 
St-  Francis,  a  seraphic  spirit  appeared  to  him  oq  dmujiI 
Alvemo,  when  he  was  commi^iiang  his  prsTc?  to 
St.  Michaal  the  archangel ;  between  who««  wings  «ss  the 
image  of  a  man  fixed  to  a  cross.  This  appaiitiim  im- 
printed on  the  hands,  feet,  and  side  of  St.  Fnmds,  the 
marks  of  the  wounds  of  Christ.  From  these  the  blood 
flowed  copiously,  and  he  afterward  suffered  so  niuci 
pain,  that  he  could  scarcely  walk  on  aceount  of  the  naik 
*hirh  grew  out  of  his  fee*.  Tllatthew  Pari^  rerv  acutelf 
observes,  tiiat  none  of  tbo^ie  -marks  or  scars  were  to  br 
seen  on  his  Ixx^y  after  his  death. 

The  Dominicans  nere  not  inferior  lo  the  other  orioi 
in  the  number  of  their  revelations.  Hotninic  himsdf 
appeared  in  a  dream  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  beariDf: 
upon  his  shoulders  the  Church  of  Lateran,  which  seemed 
ready  to  fall.  \'ery  frequent  apparitions  of  the  Virpin 
Mary  took  place,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  At 
use  of  her  Psaltery  or  Rosary,  vhich  was  instituted  In 
Dominic;  by  means  of  this  Rosary,  the  order  of  thr 
Dominicans  obtained  vast  popularity,  and  the  Vtr^ 
herself,  it  was  then  hdie^ed,  condesreiuled  to  appmnt 
some  part  of  their  dress,  with  other  particulars  of  that 
rule. 

Probably  the  greatest  miracle,  which  ever  impmcd 
upon  the  cn'dulity  of  mankind,  was  the  conTeyance. 
through  the  air,  hy  angels,  of  the  house  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  called  the  holy  cottage.  This  wonder,  the  Ca- 
tholics relate,  took  place  a.  o.  1291      The  legend  is,  that 
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when  th^  Christians  were  expelled  from  Palestine,  to  ^^m' 
remove  the  dwelling  of  Mary  and  Joseph  from  the  • 
profanation  of  infidels,  it  was  carried  by  angels,  through 
the  air,  over  Asia  Minor  and  the  Archipelago,  and  placed 
in  a  part  of  Dalmada  overlooking  the  Adriatic  sea.  In 
the  year  1294  it  was  again  removed,  and  conveyed  across 
the  Adriatic,  to  Picenum,  to  a  wood  belonging  to  a  good 
lady  called  Lauretta.  Having  acquired  a  roving  dispo- 
sition by  these  travels,  it  emerged  from  the  wood  and 
took  up  a  more  conspicuous  station  on  a  neighbouring 
hill,  whence  it  removed  again,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  a  situation  by  the  public  road.  Here 
the  pope,  or  the  cardinals,  found  means  to  make  this 
frolicsome  cottage  somewhat  more  sedate,  for  it  has  con- 
tinued stationary  ever  since.  It  stands  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy,  not  far  from  the  Adriatic,  and  a  fine 
church  has  been  built  over  it^. 

Many  political  chances  arrest  the  attention  of  the  P<>^*»<^ 
reader  during  this  century,  but  only  a  few  can  have  a 
place  in  this  work.  The  Franks  obtained  the  empire 
of  the  East,  under  Baldwin,  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland 
were  basely  surrendered  to  the  pope  by  king  John 
A.  D.  1213.  Normandy  was  reduced  under  the  power 
of  the  French.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Grermanic  empire 
was  made  elective  in  a  council  of  seven  electors. 

In    Sicily   great    numbers   of   the   French,   whose   SiciliMi 
tyranny  had  certainly  been  intolerable,  were  basely  mur- 


^  This  holy  dwelling  became  renowned  among  Catholic  writers,  during 
almost  500  years,  for  signs,  wonders,  and  miracles.  Formerly  the  riches 
bestowed  on  this  relic  were  immense.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  sons 
of  men  made  pilgrimages  thither,  and  presented  valuable  offerings  of  every 
description.  This  wealth  has  been  gradually  absorbed  bj  profane  Catholics 
in  later  times :  the  French  were  the  last,  who  plundered  the  object  of  their 
ancestors  worship  and  deepest  reverence.  Many  writers  of  the  Romish  com. 
munion  defend  this  fable,  and  highly  extol  our  ladj  of  Loretto  or'  the  Virgin 
Mary :  even  the  elegant  and  classic  Eustace  speaks  of  this  legend  with  so 
modi  caution,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  his  real  opinion  respecting  it. 
See  Eu!(tace's  Classical  Tour  in  Italy,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  viii. 
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dered  by  the  Sicilians,  and  neither  rank,  age,  nor  set. 
received  any  quarter.  This  nefarious  act  was  committed 
on  Easter  day  a.  d.  1282.  The  bell  which  tolled  for  evai- 
ing  vespers  was  the  signal  for  cooimcDcing  the  canuge. 
Fope  Nicholas  III.  was  certainly  acquainted  with  this 
plot,  but  he  died  before  its  execution.  Very  few  of  the 
French  escaped  the  avenging  steel  of  the  Sicilians.  Tli 
wicked  act  is  called  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

The  Christians,  after  suffering  an  immense  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure,  during  the  two  centuries  when  lliei 
occupied  Syria,  were,  at  length,  entirely  expelled  by  the 
Turks  and  Saracens.  The  Latins  in  the  East  wen 
generally  given  to  discord,  war,  perfidy,  and  evaj 
species  of  wickedness,  insomuch,  that  it  was  universsllj 
known  through  the  East  that  their  morals  were  dp- 
plorably  corrupt. 

The  record  of  the  new  institution  of  Pope  B«u- 
face  VIII.  must  not  be  omitted.  In  the  year  1300  he 
commanded  a  Jubilee  to  be  held  at  Rome,  at  which  bt 
granted  a  plenary  indulgence  and  pardon  of  every  sia 
to  all  persons,  who  shoidd  visit  the  Churches  of  St,  Petff 
and  St.  Paul,  and  perform  certain  other  rites*.  This 
Jubilee  was  designed  to  afford  a  readier  way  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  by  a  journey  to  Rome,  instead  of  » 
perilous  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Breviori  manu, 
says  Spondanus,  ctrlum  mortalihvs  nperuU ;  he  opened 
heaven  to  mortals  by  a  more  compendious  method. 

XIV.       AFFAins    O!--    THE    TARTARS,     SaRACEXS, 

AND  Jews. 

The  Tartars,  a  northern  Scythian  nation,  began  in 
this  century  to  rise  into  power.  Tliey  inhabited  a  vist 
tract  of  country  on   the   north   of  Persia,   India,  anJ 

»  The  reader  U  feferrcd  w  "  A  tirculu  Letter  from  Pope  Piiu  XIL  » 
the  year  1825,"  and  the  '■•■  Bull  oT  the  Jubilee,"  for  the  suae  jcw,  printed  to 
Uid  Mdd  by  Bullerwonh  and  San.  Flcet.slrrci.  Landnn.  This  pamrAlR  « 
entilW.  "  Popery  hi  1834. ■' 
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China.  That  portion  of  their  wide  domain  which  ex-  ^^^S?* 
tended  ahnost  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  occupied  by  a 
people  called  Mogids.  Among  this  people  arose  the 
far-famed  Grengis  Khan,  by  whose  martiid  exploits  the 
Mogul  empire  was  founded,  toward  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  a  cruel  man,  and  occasioned* 
the  death  of  several  millions  of  the  human  race.  One  of 
the  Tartar  kings,  whom  he  vanquished,  was  John,  a 
Nestorian  Christian,  who  had  subdued  several  provinces 
of  Tartary.  Gengis  Khan  extended  his  conquests  over 
the  whole  of  independent  Tartary,  Persia,  Hindoostan, 
T*hibet,  part  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  China.  After 
his  decease  his  immense  empire  was  divided  into  four 
great  kingdoms.  His  posterity  continued  to  enlarge 
their  dominions  by  invading  the  confines  of  Europe 
and  other  regions:  their  principal  conquest  was  the 
Chinese  empire,  which  they  overran  and  entirely  sub- 
dued A.  D.  1278,  when  the  impeijal  palace  was  erected 
at  Cambalu  (Pekin),  the  metropolis  of  Cathay^  From  the 
family  of  Gengis  Khan  was  descended  the  victorious 
Tamerlane,  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Saracen  arms  continued  to  prosper  in  Syria,  Pa- 
lestine, and  Egypt.  The  efforts  of  the  crusaders  were 
exhausted.  The  Moors,  descendants  of  the  Saracens 
and  Africans,  made  many  incursions  into  Spain,  but  their 
power  grew  feeble  by  the  loss  of  Majorca,  Valencia, 
Murcia,  and  Corduba.  Mohammed  Abu-Sayd,  a  brave 
Moor,  erected  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  a.  d.  12379 
which  subsisted  until  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  this  century  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  seized  Mwm. 
by  the  Manudukes.  They  were  Circassian  Christian  '"''••• 
slaves,  apostatized  from  their  faith,  who  were  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms  by  the  orders  of  the  Sultan,  and  formed 
part  of  his  standing  army.  In  an  insurrection  they  slew 
him,  and  elevated  one  of  their  own  body  to  the  throne. 
The  regal  power  was  elective  among  them.  The  do- 
minion  of  the   Mamalukes  continued  till    the  time  of 

M  M 
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CENT.      Selim,   the    Turkish   Emperor,   who    rendered    Egypt 

tributary  to  him,  a.  d.  1517. 

Jews.  The  state  of  the  Jews  was,  in  every  country,  truly 

distressing.  In  the  East  their  enemies  were  the  Tartars, 
Saracens,  and  Turks,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with 
contempt  and  cruelty.  They  were  banished  from  France 
by  the  public  edicts  of  Louis  IX.  and  Philip  the  Fair. 
They  were  exiled  from  England  in  the  reign  ct 
Edward  I. ;  and  from  various  parts  of  Germany  in  this 
and  the  following  century.  In  addition  to  this  grievous 
oppression  their  property  was  seized,  their  persons  wen 
imprisoned,  subjected  to  many  tortures,  and  frequoitly 
to  the  pains  of  death.  These  persecutions  many  of  them 
endured  with  great  constancy. 

The  cause  of  this  cruelty  toward  the  Jews  may  be 
partly  traced  to  a  fiery  zeal  for  Christianity,  kindled  by 
the  superstition  of  the  times ;  partly  to  the  inunodente 
usury  and  fraud  of  the  Jews  in  money  transactions ;  and 
partly  to  many  accusations  which  were  made  agaimt 
them,  whether  true  or  false,  respecting  infanticide,  cru- 
cifying boys,  profaning  the  Eucharist,  and  circumcising 
Christian  children.  Probably  these  charges  were  the 
effusions  of  slander.  There  were  some  few  conversions, 
but  these  were,  probably,  caused  by  fear.  The  greater 
number  of  Jews  was  settled  in  Spain  and  Africa :  many 
of  them  were  learned  men,  and  published  translations, 
from  the  Arabic,  of  Avicenna,  Euclid,  and  Maimonides; 
some  were  well  versed  in  astronomy,  and  assisted  Al- 
phonso,  king  of  Spain,  among  whom  was  R.  Isaac 
Alben  Sid ;  others  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Law,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Gemara.  R.  Ascher,  R.  Bechai, 
R.  Levi  Ben-6erson,  R.  Schem  Tof,  and  R.  Isaac 
Israelita,  were  much  distinguished  by  their  learning 
and  productions. 
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CENT. 

xnr. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.  

At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  Andronicus  -^-J- 
Palseologus  Senior  was  Emperor  of  the  East;  Osman 
had  just  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Turkish  empire; 
Albert  I.  was  Emperor  of  the  West;  Boniface  VIII. 
was  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  pontificate;  and  Edward  I. 
was  king  of  England. 

I.     State  of  the  Chuech. 

Mournful  was  the  prospect  of  affairs  in  the  East.  The  IntfaeEut. 
Tartars,  Saracens,  and  Turks,  oppressed  the  weak  and 
inactive  Christians.  The  Turks,  under  Osman  or  0th- 
man,  subdued  Asia  Minor,  and  carried  their  arms  into 
Europe.  The  Sultan  of  Egypt  had  recovered  Palestine 
and  Syria,  by  ejecting  the  Tartars,  who  had  some  time 
before  expelled  the  Saracens.  Andronicus,  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  was  sorely  distressed  by  domestic  dis- 
cord and  the  enmity  of  the  Latins,  while  on  the  other 
side,  the  Turks  threatened  him  with  subjection  and 
slavery  ^. 

The  Western  Church  did  not  enjoy  a  much  hap-  In  the 
pier  fortune.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  exercised  inexorable  **^ 
tyranny  over  the  kings  of  Europe  and  their  subjects; 
while  antichristian  doctrine,  idolatry,  superstition,  and 
monachism,  together  with  the  barbarity  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  dimmed  and  defiled  the  feeble  rays  of  sound 
doctrine  and  truth,  which  yet  lingered  over  Christendom. 
Contentions,  animosities,  and  partial  interests  impelled 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  against  each  other;  and  true 
religion,  with  peace  in  her  train,  was  driven  from  the 
populous  haunts  of  men,  to  dwell  in  caves  and  fastnesses, 
secreted  from  the  prying  eye  of  inquisitorial  perse- 
cution. 


«  Nicephorus  Oregont,  ChaloondyUi. 
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11.     The    Eastekn   Antichmbt:    Bfsz    asd   Pbo- 

GKE8G    OF    THE    OTTOMAN    PoWER. 

It  is  generally  actmitted,  that  the  Turks,  a  warlike 
Scythian  nation,  had  a  common  origin  with  the  Huns. 
Alans,  and  Tartars,  and  were  of  the  race  of  the  Nomadtt- 
They  forsook  tlieir  northern  habitations,  and  occupied 
the  country  on  the  East  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Some  time 
after,  they  attacked  and  drove  the  Saracens  from  Persii 
and  Parthia,  but  at  the  same  time  they  received  the 
Mahometan  religion  from  the  vanquished.  This  event 
happened  in  the  eleventh  century.  They  then  turned 
their  arms  to  the  West,  and  seized  upon  Iberia,  Ar- 
menia, and  Asia  Minor.  Toward  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  they  renewed  their  conquests  under 
Osman.  This  prince  held  the  command  of  the  annj 
under  Aladin  III.,  and  upon  his  death  obtained  a  port 
of  the  empire.  He  consolidated  his  power  by  wholesome 
laws,  rigorous  measures,  and  by  raising  a  body  guard 
called  Janizaries ''.  His  grandson  Amurath  made  great 
conquests  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Albania,  Servia,  Etc., 
and  fully  established  this  powerful  corps  of  troops  with 
many  privileges.  They  were  at  first  captives  taken  in 
war,  who  were  obliged  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet; but  afterward  any  one  was  enlisted.  Bajazel, 
from  1388,  added  new  tropliies  to  the  victories  of 
Amurath  his  predecessor.  He  took  Cilicia,  part  of  Ar- 
menia,   many    provinces    in    Asia,   Albania,    Bulgaria. 

'  la  dme,  [be  Juiurim  became  more  powerful  than  Eheit  Knorign.  Tb) 
[ESimblal  the  Pisloriui  guardi  ii  Jtome.  Tbty  raised  or  deihnuied  vha] 
they  pleued.     This  arrogant  anil  fnctious  eooduci  often  cmuied  inaiui 


and  much  btoodiihed.  In  later  time*  Ihey  became  ■  gmt  impedimnl  w  Ac 
Turkish  empire,  tl^rough  their  Ignomncc,  haughtineu,  aad  puaiUanirain.  la 
ihort,  they  weic  formidable  only  la  the  Sullan  md  the  naikn.  In  IStf 
Sultan  Mahmoud  Tl.  leiolved  upon  the  dcspcrnu  measuie  of  aiioilifliAig 
thii  poKfrfu]  bud  of  armed  Ijrrantt,  in  ordei  m  introdace  tbe  BanpM 
miliuuy  lactiis  and  imprDvenients.  After  dreadful  mauacra,  tbe  SbIv 
appean  lo  have  succeeded  hi  diabinding  the  whole  corpn.  wid 
hit  authorily. 
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Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  Thessalia,  Phocis,  Attica,  and  part      9^^' 
of  the  Morea.     A  flood  of  Turkish  barbarians  covered 
these  wretched  provinces,  and  spread  desolation  far  and 
wide;  but  the  progress  of  Bajazet  was  soon  after  ar- 
rested by  Tamerlane. 

The  continual  contentions  of  Christian  princes  in  the 
West,  and  the  schism  that  ensued  on  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  the  popedom  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  favoured 
the  increase  of  the  Turkish  power;  and  the  settled  hatred 
of  the  Lfatins  toward  the  Greeks,  because  they  refiised 
submission  to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Church,  closed  up 
every  prospect  of  aid  from  that  quarter.  The  common 
effeminacy  of  the  Greeks,  arising  from  excessive  refine- 
ment, made  them  incompetent  to  combat  with  the  hardy 
Turks,  and  rendered  them  insensible  to  the  ruin  pro- 
duced by  their  rapid  advances.  The  rivalry  between 
the  Genoese  and  Venetians,  who  might  have  defended 
the  Greeks,  gave  the  Turks  opportunity  of  occupjing 
unmolested  those  strong  fortresses,  which  might  have 
preserved  for  some  time  longer  their  falling  country; 
and,  lastly,  the  deplorably  corrupt  or  weak  minds  of 
those  who  either  aspired  to,  or  occupied  the  Eastern 
throne,  contributed,  principally,  to  produce  a  crisis.  All 
these  circumstances  conspired  together  to  favour  the  con- 
quests of  the  Turk«,  -and  to  set  a  seal  to  the  ruin  of  the 
once  mighty  Eastern  empire. 

III.     The  Western  Antichrist. 

If  antichrist  be  defined  to  be  the  enemy  of  Christ, 
then  the  decrees  and  acts  of  the  popes,  during  this  age, 
will  go  far  to  shew,  that  antichrist  dwelt  at  Rome. 

The  commencement  of  the  pontificate  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  has  been  already  recorded.  Crafty  and 
violent,  the  deceiver  and  murderer  of  his  predecessor, 
he  deserved  the  name  of  Nero.  In  this  opinion  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  agree  ^.    His  tyrannical  spirit  was  seen  in  one 


'  PUtinm,    Langias,    Werner  Rolewinck,    Kiana,    Aventiiie,    and  Ibp 
French  htitoriaiiB. 
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of  his  first  actions ;  for  he  appeared  in  public  girt  with  a 
sword,  and  sustaining  an  imperial  crown,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  Ceesar  and  also  Pope;  behold  here  are  two 
swords !"  meaning  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power.  In 
his  quarrel  with  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  he 
aeaerted  a  power  '*  to  pluck  up,  destroy,  and  scatter 
abroad,  even  kingdoms  and  empires,"'  and  declared  "ihat 
Philip  was  subject  to  liim  in  temporals  as  well  as  in 
spirituals;  that  he  could  depose  a  king  as  easily  as  he 
could  discard  a  servant,  even  as  his  predecessors  had 
formerly  deposed  three  kings  of  France."  He  then  de- 
clared the  throne  of  France  to  be  vacant»  and  the  dis- 
posal of  it  in  hia  power ;  Philip  was  put  under  the  curse 
of  an  anathema,  his  subjects  were  absolved  from  iheii 
allegiance,  and  his  kingdom  was  given  by  tbo  pope  to 
Albert  of  Austria.  The  other  tyrannical  acts  of  thi* 
pontiif,  over  the  Roman  empire,  the  sovereigns  and 
kingdoms  of  England,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Arragoo, 
and  Sicily,  must  be  omittctl,  but  they  were  neither  few 
nor  trivial.  His  cruelty  in  urging  the  dreadful  Inqui- 
sition against  all  who  did  not  submit  implicitly  (o  the 
dictates  of  Rome,  was  unrelenting:  his  avarice,  ako, 
became  excessive.  The  French  writers  accuse  him  oi 
seducing  his  two  grand-daughters,  who  became  bis  con- 
cubines. He  was  at  length  seized  at  Anagni  by  WilUan 
Nogaret,  at  the  command  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
imprisoned.  He  effected  his  escape,  but  his  passions 
became  so  ungovernable  at  the  indignity,  that  he  ended 
his  wretched  existence  like  a  madman.  His  memorr, 
however,  was  highly  cherished  at  Rome,  and  the  council 
of  Vienne  declared  him  to  be  a  legitimate  pope. 

Benedict  XI.,  the  son  of  a  herdsman,  was  a  Domi- 
nican, a  superstitious  man,  and  much  inclined  to  favoui 
the  monks  of  his  order.  He,  likewise,  vindicated  an 
authority  over  kings,  but  more  moderately  than  Boniface- 
He  died  about  a  year  after  his  elevation. 

Clement  V.  was  a  Frenchman,  a  creature  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  who,  having  suffered  so  much  tyranny  from 
Boniface,    determined    to    have    a   pope   of    his    own- 
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Clement  translated  the  seat  of  the  pontificate  to  Ayig-      ^^n^' 
non  in  France,  where  it  remained  for  seventy  years,  * 

during  which  time  the  prerogatives  of  ancient  Rome 
were  neglected:  but  the  pontiflPs  did  not  forget  their 
own  interests.  Clement  brandished  the  papal  arms 
with  scarcdy  less  vehemence  than  Boniface,  excepting 
against  the  king  of  France.  He  put  Andnmicus,  Em- 
peror of  the  East,  under  an  interdict,  for  refusing  the 
union.  He  compelled  Henry,  the  Emperor  elect  of 
Germany,  to  travel  to  Rome,  and  receive  the  imperial 
crown  from  the  hands  of  cardinals,  whom .  he  delegated 
for  that  purpose.  He  decreed  that  the  Emperors  of 
Grermany  held  their  title  and  empire  from  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  that  during  an  interregnum,  the  power  re- 
turned to  him.  He  afterward  gave  all  Henry^s  domi- 
nions to  Robert,  king  of  Sicily:  and  Henry  was  de- 
prived of  life  by  a  poisoned  wafer  at  the  sacrament, 
given  him  by  a  Dominican  friar.  This  same  pope  ana- 
thematized the  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  the  people  of 
Lucca.  The  ambassador  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Francis 
Dandulus,  was  obliged  to  prostrate  himself,  with  a 
chain  round  his  neck,  under  the  table  of  this  haughty 
pope,  while  he  was  at  supper.  Clement  also  decreed, 
in  the  council  of  Vienne,  the  cruel  destruction  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  to  oblige  the  king  of  France.  He 
multiplied  the  number  of  superstitions  and  festival  days  ^. 
John  XXII.,  whose  father  was  a  cobbler,  obtained 
the  papacy  by  a  crafty  device.  During  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Clement,  the  cardinals  could  not  agree  about 
the  election  of  a  pope :  he  at  last  prevailed  with  them, 
in  order  to  settle  all  disputes,  to  swear  that  they  would 
elect  whichever  cardinal  he  should  name.  This  agree- 
moit  being  ratified,  he  named  himself,  and  to  their 
great  mortification  they  were  compelled  to  elect  him. 
Previously,  however,  to  his  consecration,  they  made 
him  swear  that  he  would  transfer  the  papal  see  from 

'  For  other  pardcttUurs  respecting  Mb  deciees,  ne  the  CSementiiies  dc 
Reliquiisy  and  the  accusationB  of  Antoninus,  Dante,  Alassonius,  and  VUbunis. 
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^^^'  Avignon  to  Rome.  But  when  he  was  seated  in  the 
*  chair  at  Avignon  he  found  it  convenient  not  to  remember 
his  oath. 

Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  demean  himself  with 
Christian  courtesy  and  meekness.  In  his  haughty  con- 
duct he  resembled  his  predecessor.  His  dominion  wu 
the  rule  of  antichrist,  which  he  evinced  in  his  bulls, 
orders,  declarations,  and  commands  to  emperors,  kings, 
princes,  universities,  bishops,  and  churches^.  Su£Sce 
it  to  say,  that  he  treated  all  men,  even  the  greatest,  as 
other  popes  had  done  before,  with  haughtiness  and  arro- 
gance. His  love  of  money  had  hardly  any  bounds.  He 
imposed  heavy  taxes  upon  all  the  countries  in  Euit^  by 
reservations,  annats,  fines,  &c. ;  and  his  severity  toward 
those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  misnamed  here* 
tics  was  equal  to  his  avarice  and  power'. 

Benedict  XII.  was  much  more  moderate  in  his 
government:  superstition  was  certainly  one  of  his  fail- 
ings, but  he  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, and  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  some  refarok 
into  the  monastic  orders ;  but  even  this  temperate  man 
threatened  a  sentence  of  exconununication  against  Ed- 
ward, king  of  England,  and  passed  decrees  for  reserving 
all  ecclesiastical  benefices  for  the  disposal  of  the  pope, 
and  for  the  extirpation  of  heretics. 

Clement  VI.  was  elected  pope  a.  d.  1342.  He  trod 
in  the  steps  of  the  hau^tiest  of  the  popes.  His  conduct 
toward  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  his  adherents  was  unre- 
lenting and  despotic.  His  pastime  was  in  interdicts, 
anathemas,  and  depositions.  With  curses  more  than 
usually  dreadful,  he  devoted  Louis  to  everlasting  de- 
struction at  the  cdebration  of  the  sacrament,  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  instigated  the 
German  princes  to  elect  Charles  VII  ^     He  threatened 


*  A  view  of  dieae  would  tJRxd  matter  of  luxprise  to  the  Cadiolict  of 
England,  who  so  loudly  exclaim  against  what  they  call  the  intolenuMe  of 
Protestant  laws. 

*  Let  the  corioui  reader  consult  the  Extravagantes  of  this  pope« 
s  Raynald. 
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an  anathema  against  Edward  III.  of  England,  because  ^^rl?*' 
he  disposed  of  ecclesiastical  benefices.  He  is  accused  of  . 
procuring  the  death  of  Andrew,  king  of  Apulia,  in  order 
to  transfer  his  kingdom  to  one  of  his  own  relations.  The 
secret  histories  of  his  many  amours  with  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  recorded  by 
M.  Villani,  an  Italian  writer.  He  amassed  great  trea- 
sures, which  he  conferred  upon  his  natural  children  and 
nephews,  one  of  whom  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal 
at  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Innocent  VI.  assumed  the  semblance  of  great  hu- 
mility and  sanctity,  but  he  was  really  a  tyrannical, 
avaricious,  and  superstitious  man.  He  commanded  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  to  leave  Rome.  He  bitterly  re- 
proached John,  king  of  France,  because  he  absolved 
the  clergy  from  the  payment  of  the  tenths.  Louis,  king 
of  Sicily,  he  anathematized,  because  he  neglected  to  pay 
the  accustomed  tribute  to  the  Church;  and  he  impri- 
soned John  de  Rupescissa  for  exposing  the  mal-practices 
of  the  Romish  court.  His  superstition  displayed  itself 
in  the  institution  of  several  new  festivals,  viz.  the  feast 
of  the  Lance,  the,  feast  of  the  Nails  of  the  Cross,  the 
feast  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the  feast  of  Augustine, 
and  the  feast  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Urban  V.,  raised  to  the  chair  in  1632,  is  much  cele- 
brated by  Bzovius  and  Spondanus.  He  took  more  pains 
to  adorn  the  city  of  Rome,  than  to  reform  the  Church, 
and  he  had  many  splendid  edifices  erected  or  repaired 
in  that  city,  which  he  designed  to  make  his  future  resi- 
dence. The  Vatican  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  its 
existence.  But  he  departed  not  from  the  superstitious 
practices  of  his  predecessors.  By  some  good  fortune, 
he  discovered  the  skulls  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
he  obtained  the  commendations  of  good  Catholics,  be- 
cause he  enclosed  them  in  silver  coffins  for  the  adoration 
of  the  faithful.  He  confirmed  the  newly  instituted  order 
of  the  Jesuates.  He  presented  the  right  arm  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  as  an  .object  of 
ireligious  worship.     The  words  which  the   officer  used 
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in  presenting  it,  are  not  a  little  extraordinary  :  "  1  swear 
that  this  is  the  true  arm  of  the  blessed  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  I  reverently  adore  it,  in  testimony  of  the  fact,"  The 
head  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  of  Thomas, 
were  disposed  of  by  this  pope  in  other  places,  for  the 
etlification  of  good   Catholics. 

Gregory  XI.  was  nephew  of  Clement  VI.,  aodwas 
aot  better  in  disposition,  morals,  or  actions,  than  his 
tyrannical  and  covetous  uncle.  He  transferred  ihe 
seat  of  the  pontificate  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and  per- 
formed the  journey  with  incredible  magnificence  and 
pomp.  The  popes  had  not  resided  at  Rome  for  a  period 
of  seventy  years.  This  removal  was  a  prelude  to  the 
schism  which  began  upon  the  death  of  Gregory,  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  removed  the  seat  of  the 
papacy  from  Avignon  through  motives  of  amlntioQ. 
and  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  two  fanatical 
females,  Catharine  of  Sienna,  and  Bridget,  a  wido*, 
both  of  whom  had  revelations  from  heaven,  "  that  the 
Lord  designed  the  papal  court  to  return  to  Rome* 
The  antichriatian  domination  of  Gregory  appeared  in 
several  particulars ;  viz.  in  the  power  he  exercised  over 
the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Apulia;  in  pronoundng 
anathemas  upon  the  Florentines  and  other  states;  in 
prescribing  dishonourable  conditions  to  the  Emperor 
Cliarles  IV. ;  in  the  severe  pains  and  penalties  which  he 
inflicted  upon  supposed  heretics ;  and  in  pronounctiw  the 
dreadful  anathema  against  John  Malliesius,  a  preacher 
at  Prague,  and  John  Wickliff  of  England.  The  su- 
perstitious tendency  of  this  pope's  disposition  is  roatie 
evident,  by  his  confidence  in  the  visionary  females  abort 
mentioned,  through  whom  he  regulated  most  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  his  great  veneration  for  Mary  Mag- 
ilalene*. 
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IV.    A  Schism  in  the  Romish  Chukch  during 

Fifty  Ysasb. 

On  the  decease  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  a.  d.  1378, 
the  Italian  and  French  factions  came  into  violent  col- 
lision. The  Italians  demanded  an  Italian  pope:  the 
French  would  be  contented  only  with  one  of  their  own 
countrymen.  After  much  debate,  the  archbishop  of 
Ban  was  elected,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI. 
Shortly  after,  he  became  very  obnoxious  to  many  of  the 
French  cardinals,  who,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  with- 
drew from  Rome  to  Anagni,  and  forming  a  council, 
declared  Urban  an  intruder,  and  anathematized  him; 
they  removed  thence  to  Fondi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  elected  Robert,  Count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  VII  ^.  Affairs  now  assumed  a  very 
serious  aspect.  Urban  and  Clement  hurled  awful  ana- 
themas at  each  other,  and,  not  content  with  spiritual 
curses,  they  raised  armies  for  mutual  destruction.  Italy, 
Lusitania,  Germany,  and  England,  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  Urban:  Naples,  France,  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Ar- 
ragon,  professed  obedience  to  Clement.  The  Church 
was  distracted.  Whatever  one  pontiff  esteemed  right, 
the  other  ordered  to  be  considered  wrong  or  profane: 
and  the  most  sagacious  Catholic  could  not  tell  which  was 
the  successor  of  Simon  Peter,  and  which  was  Simon 
Magus.  Urban  fixed  his  seat  at  Rome,  Clement  at 
Avignon.  Each  created  cardinals,  issued  edicts,  and 
exercised  all  the  rights  of  the  pontificate.  The  fanatical 
female,  Catharine  of  Sienna,  who  had  so  many  visions, 
revelations,  and  prophecies,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XI., 
adhered  to  Urban.  But  a  sufiicient  balance  to  this  great 
weight  of  authority,  was  obtained  by  Clement,  in  the 

Ml  I  ■ I  ■  ■■'  ■ 

*  For  the  history  of  thk  obttiiiate  schim  in  the  Bomidi  Chusch,  the 
leader  may  oontult  Theodoiic  de  Niem  de  SchitmaU  UtUvgrtali^  the  Quonioiii 
of  Antoninus,  Jerome  Blarius  dt  Schitmate^  Nicholas  de  Clemai^s  jg 
Schitmate  nefandiuimo^  the  French  writers  of  that  period,  Dionysius,  Sabel- 
licns,  and  wiitexs  of  the  Livet  of  Uu  Popes, 
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CENT,  person  of  Peter  of  Luxemburg,  a  young  man  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  illustrious  for  his  miracles,  and 
afterward  enrolled  among  the  saints. 

Both  these  pontiffs  were  notorious  for  antichristiaii 
actions,  by  exciting  bloody  wars,  and  exercising  inex- 
orable tyranny.  Urban  is  accused  of  having  procured 
the  death  of  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  and  of  shewing 
great  severity  toward  Charles,  king  of  Sicily,  and  Mar- 
garet his  wife.  He  was  very  cruel  to  his  opponents. 
The  cardinals,  who  were  suspected  of  being  favourable 
to  Clement,  he  put  to  the  rack ;  many  were  drowned, 
others  were  strangled,  and  several  beheaded.  He  insti- 
tuted the  festival  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Maiy ; 
and  commanded  the  feast  of  the  Jubilee  to  be  held  every 
thirty-third  year,  according  to  the  age  of  Christ.  He 
openly  introduced  the  sale  of  benefices,  the  price  being 
fixed  according  to  their  annual  value.  Clement  VII.  is 
denominated. by  the  Italian  writers,  *^  a  sacrilegious,  am- 
bitious betrayer  and  robber  of  the  Church  ;'^  such  was 
the  charity  of  the  Italians  for  the  French  pope  at  Avig- 
non. The  French,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  not  very 
courteous  to  the  pope  who  held  his  seat  at  Rome. 

After  the  decease  of  these  spiritual  opponents,  two 
other  rival  popes  occupied  the  hostile  chairs  in  France 
and  Italy;  Boniface  IX.,  a  Neapolitan,  was  elected  to 
Rome,  and  Benedict  XIII.  to  Avignon.  Charles  VI., 
king  of  France,  made  several  attempts  to  heal  this 
schism,  but  in  vain ;  at  length,  quite  wearied  with  the 
obstinacy  and  ambition  of  the  two  popes,  he  resdved 
to  acknowledge  neither  of  them,  and  he  passed  a  law 
commanding  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example. 

Boniface  IX.  is,  however,  esteemed  the  real  pope, 
and  in  him  appear  the  characteristics  of  antichristian 
tjrranny,  simony,  and  idolatry.  One  observation  re- 
specting him  will  satisfy  every  candid  reader  upon  this 
point.  He  hastened  the  celebiHtion  of  the  Jubilee  for 
the  sake  of  the  emolument,  and  held  it  in  the  first  year 
of  his  pontificate :  moreover,  he  repeated  it  ten  years 
after,  with  a  public  sale  of  indulgences.    Simony,  during 
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his  pontificate,  was  practised^  not  secretly,  but  opeidy  and  <^NT. 
shamelessly.  Many  other  base  actions  and  usurpations 
he  pursued  in  order  to  fill  his  coffers ;  and  he  chose  or 
dismissed,  at  his  pleasure,  the  highest  officers  of  justice 
at  Rome.  Like  his  predecessors  he  brandished  his  spi« 
ritual  arms  against  all  kings  and  princes,  who  called  in 
question  his  temporal  or  spiritual  authority ;  and  those 
persons  whom  he  suspected  of  heresy,  he  made  no  scruple 
of  ordering  to  be  quartered  or  burnt  alive. 

Benedict  XIII.,  his  rival  at  Avignon,  exercised  a 
similar  disposition,  and  was  influenced  by  a  kindred 
avarice.  Bzovius,  the  papal  historian,  accuses  this  pope 
of  "  ambition,  pride,  falsehood,  perjury,  and  every 
species  of  craft  ."^  He  was  deposed  by  a  council  held 
at  Pisa  A.  D.  1409,  but  he  obstinately  retained  the 
shadow  of  his  office  until  his  death,  which  happened 
A.  D.  1424.  He  was  the  rival  of  six  succeeding  pon- 
tiffs at  Rome^.  During  this  schism  there  were  some- 
times so  many  as  three  rival  popes,  and  not  any  man 
knew  which  of  them  was  infallible,  but  it  was  never- 
theless certain,  that  one  of  them  possessed  the  divine 
right  of  being  head  of  the  Church.  The  brief  nature 
of  this  work  precludes  any  further  exposure  of  the  lives 
of  the  representatives  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  must  suffice 
to  say,  that  they  formed  themselves  upon  the  models 
which  have  been  already  depicted.  Several  cardinals 
adhered  to  Benedict  XIII.,  after  he  was  deposed  by  the 
council  of  Pisa,  and  upon  his  decease,  elected  a  canon 
of  Barcelona,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  VIII. ; 
but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  abdicate  the  pontificate  in 
the  year  1429,  and  thus  the  schism  was  terminated  after 
it  had  lasted  nearly  fifty-one  years. 

V.    Oppositions  in  the  Romish  Chukch  itself  to 
Papal  Powee,  Idolatey,  and  Supeestition. 

We  shall  here  produce  a  few  out  of  the  many  wit- 
nesses, who  confessed  or  taught,  that  the  abomination  of 

<  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VIL,  Oiegory  Xll.,  AlexMider  Y.,  John  XXIII., 

and  Martin  V. 
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CENT,     desolatioii  was  now  in  the  temjde  of  Crod ;  men  who  did 

*       not  approve  of  the  mal^^practioes,  either  at  Rome  or  at 

Avignon.     In  the  list  of  these  witnesses  are  to  be  found 

empefors,   kings,   republics,   universities,  lawyers,  and 

divines. 

Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  bddly  resistod  the 
encroachments  of  BonifSsoe  VIII.;  and  it  is  asserted 
upon  good  authority,  that  he  ordered  a  bull  of  tliit 
haughty  pope  to  be  publicly  burnt:  he  continiied,  for 
a  series  of  years,  to  resist  successfully  the  innovations  of 
the  popes,  but  after  the  manner  of  those  times,  bodi 
parties  treated  each  other  with  vaj  little  charity  or 
humanity^. 

When  the  popes  John  XXII.,  Benedict  XII.,  and 
Clement  VI.,  exercised  great  tyranny  toward  Louis  al 
Bavaria,  because  he  assumed  the  imperial  dignity  witb> 
out  thdr  concurrence,  and  asserted  his  right  to  the  in- 
vestiture of  benefices  in  his  own  dominions,  the  Emperor 
and  his  subjects  resisted  their  encroachments  with  mudi 
spirit.  Letters  and  edicts,  couched  in  firm  language, 
were  published  by  the  German  electors,  expressing  their 
opinion,  that  '^  the  popes  violated  the  laws  of  nature, 
sowed  discord  and  sedition,  were  ^nulators  of  Croesus, 
Epicurus,  and  Diocletian,  and  usurped  the  honour  due 
to  God  and  Christ.""  Various  were  the  vicissitudes  of 
each  party :  sometimes  the  Emperor  and  sometimes  the 
pope  was  victorious.  Each  was  supported  by  the  most 
eminent  writers,  jurists,  and  lawyers  of  the  age,  and  not 
seldom  by  formidable  armies.  The  Emperor  procured  a 
soit^ioe  of  deposition  against  Pope  John  XXII.  for 
simony,  heresy,  and  other  vices.  But  the  papacy  was  a 
hydra-headed  monster :  it  availed  little  to  cut  off  cme 
head,  another  immediately  sprang  up.  The  successor 
of  John  renewed  the  contest  with  the  Emperor,  who,  at 
length,  wearied   by  the  long  and   severe  conflict,  and 


^  See  die  Fktndi  hisloiiaiie,  and  ctptcuUly  Meaeny,  and  Ae  kttera  rf 
ThUip  to  Boniface  VIII. ;  alao  Boehelliia,  ViflMius,  WidsiDghain,  OoUnt, 
Frter  de  Maica,  and  MoIuunia. 
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suffering  under  many  domestic  calamities,  was  obliged      ^SS^' 
to  submit  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  who  prescribed  many 
humiliating  and  dishonourable  conditicms^. 

Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  formed  a  league 
with  Louis,  king  of  Bavaria,  to  resist  the  pope  in  his 
claim  of  presenting  to  vacant  benefices,  and  of  imposing 
taxes  upon  the  clergy  of  their  respective  kingdoms.  A 
very  spirited  remonstrance  was  forwarded  to  his  holi- 
ness, declaring  that  ^^  wild  beasts  rioted  iA  the  Lord^s 
vineyard  by  the  impositions  of  the  Church,  the  cure 
of  souls  was  neglected,  and  mercenary  men  sought 
only  temporal  advantage.*"  The  parliament  of  England 
passed  an  act,  that  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom  should 
not  be  carried  beyond  the  sea,  and  that  no  one  should 
be  admitted  to  a  benefice  by  a  bull  from  the  pope. 

Charles  V.  of  France  manifested  a  similar  dispo- 
sition. He  not  only  asserted  the  royal  and  public  rights 
of  his  kingdom,  but  he  ordered  a  book  to  be  written 
against  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  the  popes,  and  he 
commanded  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into 
the  French  language.  Charles  VI.  followed  the  ex- 
aikiple  of  his  spirited  predecessor,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  his  counsellors  and  parliament,  passed  several 
decrees  to  curb  the  power  of  the  pope  in  France.  He 
even  forbad  any  one  going  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the 
Jubilee. 

John,  king  of  Arragon,  Wenceslaus  the  Emperor, 
Richard  II.,  king  of  England,  and  several  other  sove- 
reigns, had  recourse  to  very  strong  measures  to  repress 
the  usurpations  of  the  pontiffs.  To  such  a  pass  had  the 
hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  ambition  of  the  popes  proceeded, 
that  it  began  to  be  questioned,  whether  the  whole  fabric 
of  religion  was  not  a  human  invention. 

Many  eminent  papal  writers,  also,  exposed  the 
simony,  corruptions,  innovations,  and  vices  of  the  popes, 
the  libertinism  of  the  monks,  and  the  ignorance  and  indo- 


*  Dance  Alighieri,  Manillas  Patavinus,  William  Occam,  John  of  Patia, 
and  John  PoUacus,  wrote  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor. 
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lence  of  the  clergy;  particularly  WiUiwn  Durand,  it 
Modo  cetebrandi  GeneralU  Concilii ;  Nicholas  de  Cle- 
mangts,  de  corrupto  Ecclesiee  Statu ;  and  Cardinal  Al- 
liacus,  de  Emendandd  Ecclesid.  Many  other  celebrated 
Biithors,  among  whom  are  Dante  and  John  de  Rupescissi, 
testified  to  the  fact,  that  the  inventions  of  men  «-ere 
preferred  in  the  Church  to  the  oracles  of  God;  and 
Arnold  of  Villanova,  a  very  learned  and  celebrated  nmn, 
stood  forward  most  intrepidly  and  conspicuously  in  the 
support  of  truth,  and  the  condemnation  of  error.  Bsotiui 
gives  him  the  title  of  hereaiarch,  which  excites  not  mucb 
surprise,  for  he  inveighed  vehemently  against  the  mwy 
errors,  which  were  imposed  upon  Christian  people,  anil 
he  demonstrated  that  "  universal  apostacy,  demoniacal 
faith,  sacrifices  of  the  mass,  and  for  the  dead,  and  a 
variety  of  other  practices,  had  adulterated  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  substituted  euperstition  or  false  philosophy 
for  divine  revelation." 

Many  other  undoubted  witnesses  for  the  truth  d^ 
plored  the  lamentable  state  of  the  Church,  or  teae 
indignant  at  the  unsound  doctrines  and  innovation; 
which  prevailed,  respecting  tran substantiation,  saints, 
images,  and  relics.  Some  of  them  were  ccclesastinl 
writers,  viz.  William  Occam,  Francis  Petrarch,  Huber- 
tinus  de  Casali,  J.  Taulerus,  Nicholas  Oresraius,  Niclw- 
las  Lyranus,  Marsilius  Patavinus,  J.  JanduDus,  Michad 
Cesenas,  Thos.  Bradwardinc,  Peter  Alliacus,  Tbrodoric 
de  Niem,  J.  Gerson,  Gerhard  Sagarelli,  Peter  John 
Olivua,  &c.  The  last  died  about  the  end  of  the  thirteeath 
century:  he  had  denominated  the  pope,  antichrist,  and  die 
Church,  Babylon,  and  predicted  its  fall.  In  this  century 
his  works  were  condemned,  and  Pope  John  XXII.  or- 
dered his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt. 

The  FratriceUi,  in  Italy  and  France,  and  the  B^- 
hards  and  Beguins  in  Germany  and  other  parts,  opposed 
the  pope  and  the  papal  institutions.  They  were  ctH)- 
demned  by  the  popes,  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  not  any  proof 
of  their  heresy.      They  certainly  taughl  a  purer  religiim 
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tnan  the  Church,  although  they  might  mingle  some  sin-      ^^&v' 
gular  opinions  with  the  doctrines  which  they  promul-  ■ 

gated.  They  were  people  dissatisfied  with  the  errors  of 
Rome,  and  they  adopted  a  system,  in  their  own  opinion^ 
more  consonant  to  the  Gospel. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  teachers  of  a  purer 
doctrine  in  England,  Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  the  followers  of  Militzius  of  Prague,  Wickliff 
in  England,  and  John  Huss ;  not  to  mention  the  Wal- 
denses.  Even  the  popes  were  sometimes  comjpelled,  by 
the  force  of  truth,  to  confess  that  the  accusation  of  erroi" 
and  superstition  was  not  groundless. 

The  University  of  Paris  publickly  refuted  and  con- 
demned the  heresy  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  concerning  the 
state  of  souls  after  death  ^.  The  same  University  op- 
posed the  then  prevailing  opinion,  ^^  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  apostolic  see  alone,  to  declare,  con- 
demn, reprobate,  examine,  and  decide  upon  points  of 
faith. '^  The  University  likewise  disapproved  of  the 
publick  sale  of  indulgences  by  Clemenl  VI.  Lastly,  in 
opposing  papal  encroachments,  the  British  Universities, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  University  of  Prague^ 
and  other  Continental  Colleges,  united  in  the  common 
cause  of  humanity,  and  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty,  in 
remonstrating  with  the  court  of  Rome  ^. 

VI.  Continuation  of  the  Reformation  by  the 
Waldenses:  History  of  Wickliff:  Refor- 
mation in  Bohemia. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Waldenses,  (not  such  as  the 
monks  and  preachers  represent  it,  but  such  as  it  has 
been  already  described  in  a  former  age,  and  approaching 


*  Pope  John  XXII.  held  that  the  soul,  upon  its  departure  from  the  hody, 
did  not  enjoy  the  beatific  rision  or  sight  of  Ood,  but  only  of  Christ  as  man ; 
and  that  a  view  of  the  divine  nature  would  not  be  obtained  until  the  reunion  of 
tlM  loal  with  the  body.    He  submitted  to  the  Church  on  his  death  bed. 

*  See  J.  Launoy,  HUtoire  du.CoO^  de  Ifavarre  ;  J.  Genoa ;  and  Edmund 
Ridwr,  HtMt.  Concit,  General 
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^^jT*  to  Protestantism),  was  disseminated  very  widdy  during 
■'  this  century,  in  different  parts  of  France,  the  Nether, 
lands,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 
lUyricum.  Like  the  Apostles,  who,  when  driven  fron 
Jerusalem,  went  every  where  preaching  the  woid,  die 
Waldenses,  and  those  who  embraced  their  doctrines, 
being  exiled  by  their  persecutors,  who  brought  war  and 
bloodshed  into  their  peaceful  dwellings,  travelled  into  all 
countries  that  afforded  them  a  temporary  asylum,  and 
there  disseminated  their  doctrines.  Vast  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  unbraced  their  opinions.  This  circum* 
stance,  added  to  the  fortitude  which  they  displayed  in 
bearing  persecution,  inflamed  the  fury  of  the  inquisitofs, 
and  set  a  keener  edge  on  their  malice.  They  haled 
these  unfortunate  people  to  miserable  deaths,  by  fire 
and  torture,  wherever  they  could  be  found;  and  stiU 
further  to  sharpen  their  barbarity,  they  accused  them  of 
the  most  disgusting  crimes,  that  were  ever  laid  to  the 
charge  of  mortals.  The  history  of  the  Inquisition  $X 
Toulouse,  in  Italy,  and  in  Poland,  testifies  to  the  cnid 
decrees,  which  were  passed  against  the  Waldenses,  the 
Fratricelli,  and  the  Beguins. 

In  Britain  there  emerged  from  amidst  the  surround- 
ing darkness  of  fanatical  errors  and  superstitions,  the 
renowned  John  Wickliff,  rector  of  Lutterworth  in  Lei- 
cestershire. He  began  to  be  celebrated  toward  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  about  a.  n.  137©*. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  a  philosopher,  a 
theologian,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  of  great  influence 
throughout  the  country.  He  composed  many  volumes, 
but  his  most  valuable,  as  well  as  most  laborious  work, 
was  a  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate  into  the 
English  language,  with  a  careful  collation  of  other 
versions.     He  completed  this  stupendous  undertakii^ 


<  WicdOiff  was  bom  ▲.  D.  1324  at  Wydiff  in  Yoriahiie:  he 
cated  at  Qaeen*s,  and  afterwaid  at  Mertoo  Cdlege,  Oxford.  He  wm  SbH 
brouglit  into  notice  by  defending  Edward  III.  againat  the  pope,  who  lefoM 
homage  for  EoglMd. 
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unaided)  as  it  is  supposed,  and,  therefore,  with  incre-     citn^ 
diUe  labour  and  indefatigable  industry^     He  also  de^       xiv. 
voted  himself  to  preaching  and  reading,  to  disputations      '* 
and  elucidations  of  the   Bible.     He  established  every 
doctrine  by  the  word  of  God  alone,  which  was  then  a 
new  method ;   and  to  make  this  true  and  only  way  of 
divine  knowledge  more  attainable  to  his  countrymen, 
he  published  a  treatise  upon  the  subject  t   nor  did  he 
mnit  any  fair  opportunity  of  debating  with  and  of  con- 
futing the  adherents  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     Unawed  by 
threats  he  persevered,  and  .shewed  that  invincible  spirit, 
which  Luther  afterward  successfully  imitated.     Having 
given  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  plain  English, 
he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that  the  papal  power  was 
antichristian,  and  that  the  *<  abomination  of  desolation 
was  in  the  temple  of  Gkxl.'*^     He  opposed  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  his  temporal  power,  indulgences,  disp^isa- 
tions,  relics,  and  saints.     Having  pulled  down  this  fabric 
made  with  hands,  he  proceeded  to  assert  the  high  priest-' 
hood  of  Christ,  and  to  prove  that  there  was  only  one 
sacrifice  for  sinners,  viz.  that  made  by  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross.     He  taught  the  true  nature  of  the  Eucharist 
and  baptism;    and  opposed  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
transubstantiation,  adoration  of  the  host,   oflRerings  for 
the  dead,  purgatory,  and  similar  errors.     By  preachii^ 
purer  doctrines,  he  displaced  the  mummery  of  enjoined 
penance,    satisfactions,    auricular    confession,    extreme 
unction,  and  celibacy  imposed  by  law.     He  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  wickedness,  luxury,  doth,  and  mendicity  of 
the  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  both  in  his  sermons  and 
writings.     He  next  proceeded  to  shew  his  detestatioti 
of  all  idolatry,  and  solemnly  recalled  his  hearers  from 
die  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  c^  saints,  images, 
and  relics,  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  through. 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  strongly  enforced  piety,  brotheriy 
love,  and  holiness,  which  are  commanded  by  the  law  of 
God  and  the  Gospel.     This  was  the  subjutance  of  Wick- 
Uff^s  doctrine ;  and  thus  he  publickly  taught  in  London, 
Oxford,  Lutterworth,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  king- 
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^J^'      dom,  even  during  the  sitting  of  the  sjmod  in  LoadoD, 
.,/       which  was  called   to  condemn  him  in  the  year  1383. 
This  doctrine  was  consonant  to  that  taught  by  the  Wal- 
denses,  Hussites,  &c. 

The  genuine  doctrine  of  Wickliff  was  certainly 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures;  but  he  derived  collateral 
evidence  of  its  truth,  from  the  works  of  Englishmen 
who  had  preceded  him,  viz.  Bede,  Alcuin,  Robert, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  John  Bacon,  Richard,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Irish  lan^ 
guage,  William  Occam,  and  Thomas  Bradwardine,  ardi- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Wickliff  was  supported  in  hit 
vast  undertaking  to  diffuse  light  through  the  dense 
medium  of  papcd  darkness,  by  several  learned  cotempo- 
raries  in  England,  among  whom  may  be  named  Robort 
Langland,  John  Aston,  Nicholas  of  Hereford,  John 
Purney,  &c. 

Wickliff  obtained  patrons  among  the  great.  King 
Edward  III.  favoured  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  his 
successor,  Richard  II.,  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  but, 
afterward,  when  persecution  arose,  he  exposed  him  to 
the  fury  of  the  clergy.  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  was 
his  steady  friend,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and  learned 
men,  particularly  those  who  belonged  to  the  University 
of  Oxford.  These  were  inflamed  with  a  great  zeal  for  a 
reformation,  and  ¥dth  just  indignation  against  super- 
stitious and  profane  worship,  and  the  abuses  which  had 
been  accumulating  for  ages  in  the  Romish  Church. 

Hosts  of  adversaries,  also,  rose  up  against  him.  His 
most  bitter  enemies  were  the  monks  and  clergy.  It 
is,  however,  admitted,  even  by  partisans  of  the  pope, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Wickliff  spread  very  widely  over 
England,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  all  ranks  of 
people.  It  was  Wickliff's  good  fortune  to  convert,  by 
his  persuasive  eloquence,  one  of  his  most  violent  enemies,' 
Henry  de  Knyghton,  which  very  much  aided  his  cause.^ 
Notwithstanding  ^s  success,  he  was  brought  into  a  sea 
of  troubles  and  difficulties:  many  snares  were  laid  for' 
himj   many   citations  issued  against   him,   and   he  was 
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imprisoned  by  order  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in  the  year      CENT. 

1377;  b"^  shortly  after,  on  his  appearing  before  a  synod      L 

at  Lambeth,  the  populace  forced  themselves  into  the 
chapel,  in^here  the  parties  were  assembled,  and  so  over- 
awed his  judges  that  he  was  set  at  liberty.  About 
five  years  after,  a  new  persecution  was  raised  against 
him.  On  the  elevation  of  William  Courtenay,  a  great 
zealot  for  the  papal  court,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
strong  measures  were  taken  to  suppress  WickliflTs  opi- 
nions. His  works  were  examined,  and  his  doctrines 
condemned  as  heretical.  King  Richard  II.  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  protection,  and  severe  punishments  were 
decreed  against  Wickliff  and  his  followers.  He  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  abscond,  and  seek  his  safety 
in  exile.  Some  say  that  he  travelled  into  Bohemia, 
others  that  he  went  to  Paris.  He  was  residing,  how- 
ever, at  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth  some  years  after, 
and  there  he  still  persevered  in  his  doctrine,  faith,  and 
piety.  He  published  circular  letters  exhorting  his  fol- 
lowers to  continue  constant  in  the  faith,  ""and  addressed 
Huss  and  the  Bohemians  in  the  same  strain.  After  a  con- 
test, which  lasted  almost  twenty  years,  with  the  corrupt 
powers  of  the  Church,  he  departed  this  life  in  peace  at 
his  rectory  at  Lutterworth,  in  the  year  1387.  Some 
years  after,  Richard  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  the 
command  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
dug  up  and  burnt.  This  was  done  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  the  council  of  Constance.  Many  martyrs  were  brought 
to  the  stake,  or  suffered  grievous  persecution  in  England 
and  Scotland,  at  the  same  time. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  his  enemies  would 
represent  the  character  of  such  a  man  with  fairness,  or 
his  doctrines  with  candour.  He  was  the  object  of  gross 
misrepresentation  and  slander :  his  enemies  asserted  that 
he  taught  ^^  that  God  was  a  creature ;  that  he  could 
annihilate  nothing;  that  every  thing  was  governed  by 
fate;  that  Christ  had  three  natures v^'  and  other  ab- 
surdities. Degrading  epithets  were  applied  to  him  and 
his  followers,  and  among  others,  the  term  Lollards,  a 
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word  which  had  a  doubtful  origin,  but  a  contemptuoua 
meauiDg.  The  followeTB  of  WicklifF  were,  indeed,  ibe 
constsnt  laughing  stock  of  the  adherents  to  the  court  of 
Rome. 

A  refonnatioa  of  doctrine  and  morals  in  Bohemii 
commenced  in  this  century,  but  the  \Valdense9  and 
Lombards  had  preceded  the  Bohemians  in  thit  march 
of  knowledge  and  piety ;  and  to  them  they  were  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  religious  in- 
struction. Malla?siuE  or  Militziua,  a  canon  of  Prague, 
with  great  zeal  and  ahilitVi  called  the  attention  of  hia 
countrymen  to  the  unadulterated  Gospel.  He  was  wot 
followed  by  John  Huss,  who,  toward  the  latter  end  of 
this  century,  npread  the  same  opinions,  with  uncommoD 
ardour  and  rare  talents.  About  the  same  period  Jerome 
of  Prague  returned  to  his  native  country,  imbued  witb 
the  same  scriptural  doctrines,  learnt,  as  it  is  related, 
from  WicklifF,  and  became  a  powerful  coadjutor  in  tbt 
cause  of  religion  and  truth. 

VII.     Councils. 

Ecclesiastical  history  enumerates  many  national  ntd 
provincial  councils  in  France,  England,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  as  well  as  at  Avignon,  after  the  seat  of 
the  popedom  was  translated  thither '.  The  pn'nciinl 
counciia  were  assembled  on  account  of  the  contests  sub- 
sisting  between  the  emperors  and  kings  and  the  pope. 
From  this  fact  we  learn,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
had,  at  length,  found  out  a  means  whereby  they  mi^i 
restrain  the  mighty  and  haughty  Roman  pontiiF,  protect 
their  rights,  assert  their  independence,  and  preserve  tile 
immunities  of  their  respective  churches. 

Thus,  in  the  council  held  at  Paris  a.  n.  1303,  the  fai- 
lowing  articles  were  decreed  against  Pope  Boniface  VIII.: 
"  that  he  was  guilty  of  simony,  that  lie  was  a  homicide, 
usurer,   heretic,   epicure,   a   despiser    of    religion,   ami 
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guilty  of  incest;   that  he  had  bribed  the  Saxaoens  to      ^S!!?* 
invade  Sicily,  from  his  hatred  to  ^France  *•''  - 

Several  synods  were  convoked  to  devise  means  for 
ending  the  schism  between  the  popes;  and  one  was 
assembled  to  condemn  the  heresy  of  Pope  John  XXII. 
All  the  synods  of  this  description  favoured  the  religious 
and  civil  liberties  of  mankind. 

But  there  were  many  councils  called  in  various  king- 
doms of  Europe,  to  preserve,  and  even  to  augment  the 
authority  of  the  popes,  and  throw  up  fortifications  for 
the  defence  of  the  monks  and  superstitious  clergy,  against 
the  attacks  of  zealous  and  pious  men.  These  councils 
asserted  the  pretended  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
Church,  and  the  exemption  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
from  all  taxes,  collections,  and  civil  service.  Decrees 
were  passed  against  all  secular  persons  who  intermeddled 
with  spiritual  affairs,  which  subjected  them  to  the  pain 
of  excommunication :  and  all  persons  convicted  of  heresy 
were  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  to  un* 
dergo  the  pains  of  death ;  and  common  Christian  burial 
was  denied  to  all,  who  died  not  in  communion  with  the 
Romish  Church^.  These  synods  had  also  other  objects; 
viz.  to  confirm  various  superstitions,  the  masses  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  abstinence  from  flesh  on  Sundays ;  to 
give  authority  to  new  fraternities,  relics,  and  indulgences; 
to  denounce  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  Lollards,  Wick* 
lifStes,  and  Bohemians,  who  were  then  struggling  for 
liberty  of  conscience;  to  confiscate  their  property,  and 
to  condemn  their  persons  to  the  mines  or  to  the  flames. 

Several  councils  were  held  respecting  the  Knights 
Templars.  The  object  of  some  of  them  was  to  dissolve 
the  society,  and  subject  the  members  to  grievous  pains 
and  punishments.  Other  councils  supported  them,  and 
asserted  their  innocence. 

*  Ooldast,  MoUncot,  BocfaeOiii,  PMer  dc  Marcs. 

^  Hamanity  was  laidy  czodied  towazd  thOM  wbo  AiutnUd  ftom  tbe 
leoeiTed  supentitioD  of  the  times.  Even  natuxal  affectkm  was  eztingoished. 
Paieats  aze  taught  by  the  Romish  Churdi  to  deliver  ap  their  children,  and 
children  their  parents,  when  sappoeed  guilty  of  the  tin  of  bcvesy. 
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CENT. 
XIV. 


Ccmncilof 
Viemie. 


Only  one  general  couhcQ  was  assembled  during  this 
century.  It  was  convoked  at  Vienne  in  France  a.  d,  1311, 
and  is  called  the  fifteenth  general  council.  Authors  are 
divided  upon  the  period  of  its  sitting;  by  some  it  is 
confined  to  one  or  two,  and  by  others  it  is  extended  to 
four  years.  From  this  synod  proceeded  the  famous 
Clementines,  or  decrees  issued  by  Pope  Clement  V. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  convoking  this  dericd 
body.  The  pope  and  Philip,  king  of  France,  had  their 
individual  interests  to  promote  by  it.  Clement  was  veiy 
desirous  to  repeal  the  decrees  which  had  been  pronounced 
by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  against  Philip  and  the  French 
nation ;  and  to  rescue  the  memory  of  that  pontiff  from 
the  deserved  odium  which  was  entailed  upon  it.  Some 
reformation  of  clerical  discipline  was  also  designed.  The 
opinions  of  the  Beghards,  Fratricelli,  Dulcinists,  and 
Beguins,  were  to  be  condemned.  But  the  secret  spring, 
which  moved  Clement  to  call  this  council,  was  his  obli- 
gation to  gratify  the  revenge  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  Knights  Templars  by  a  general 
council^;  and  also  his  desire  to  excite  another  expedi- 
tion to  the  Holy  Land. 

Respecting  the  acts  of  this  council,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  members  were  very  accommodating  to  the  pope 
and  the  king.  The  Templars  were  condemned,  and  the 
vast  possessions  which  they  had  acquired,  were  put  into 
the  power  of  the  pope :  but  the  reform  of  the  Church, 
which  should  have  been  the  most  important  subject  of 
decision,  was  reserved  to  the  apostolic  judgment  and  the 
sole  will  of  the  pope. 


VIII.     Dissolution  of  the  Order  of  Knights 

Templars. 

The  order  of  the  Templars,  or  Soldiers  of  the 
Temple,  had  been  instituted  by  Baldwin  II.,  kiii§  of 
Jerusalem,  in  imitation  of  the  order  of  Hospitalers,  and 


*  John  ViUuias,  Knmu,  CkmsdiuiioDt  of  Clement  V. 
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CENT 

was  conBrmed  by  Pope  Honorius  II.  a.  d.  1 188,  atid  after^       xiv.' 

ward  by  Eugenius  III.     From  these  popes,  the  Knights     

received,  as  a  part  of  their  dress,  the  white  robe,  and  the 
red  cross.  Their  duty  was  to  protect  pilgrims.  The 
order  became  very  popular.  The  actions  which  they 
performed  were  highly  extolled,  and,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  at  a  time  when  the  weak  were  much  ex- 
posed to  the  rapacity  of  the  strong,  the  Templars  did 
some  service.  In  process  of  time,  the  order  was  joined 
by  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  various 
nations.  They  obtained  possession  of  cities,  castles,  and 
large  tracks  of  land,  and  could  raise  large  armies.  Their 
wealth,  by  means  of  large  donations  and  legacies,  grew 
immensely.  At  length  they  became  so  formidable,  that 
even  kings  sought  their  friendship,  and  they  composed 
the  chief  strength  of  the  army  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
when  he  opposed  Philip  the  Fair.  For  this  act  Philip 
never  forgave  them:  and  as  their  greatness  provoked 
much  enmity  and  rivalry,  he  determined  upon  seizing 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  crushing  the  whole 
order :  nor  were  their  great  riches  a  weak  temptation  to 
Philip  and  the  succeeding  pope.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  ^ 
the  Templars,  like  all  the  papal  fraternities,  were  licen- 
tious: they  were  accused  of  great  devotion  to  the  fair 
sex,  of  hard  drinking,  rapacity,  and  very  inhuman 
crimes,  but  of  the  latter,  however,  they  solemnly  de- 
clared their  innocence  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Many  plausible  pretences  were  invented  to  make 
the  abolition  of  this  order  appear  somewhat  consistent 
with  justice.  Philip  and  Clement  V.  were  men  who  could 
conceal  their  designs  under  very  fair  and  apparently 
open  conduct.  They  adopted  die  best  of  all  excuses, 
viz.  a  regard  to  religicm  and  morality;  and  having 
accused  the  Templars  of  impiety  and  heathenism,  they 
hunted  them  down,  with  ease  and  certainty  ^.  The  in- 
demlncy   of  Pope  Clement   was  very  apparent  in  the 


7  Antfminut,  J.  VOlanui,  Thomas  Walainghaoi,  J.  Bococdo,  Trithemiius 
Pauliis  ^miliuB. 
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XIV.'  destruction  of  the  Templars.  He  was  conscious  that  Us 
'■  proceedings  were  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice, 
for  they  were  condemned  unheard  and  unconvicted.  But 
he  wished  to  gratify  Philip  ^,  who  had  raised  him  to  the 
pontificate,  through  the  interest  of  the  French  cardinals; 
and  he  was  more  inclined  to  this,  because  he  found  it 
necessary  to  refuse  the  king  a  boon  in  another  important 
matter,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  condemnatioa  of 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  Philip  was  anxious  to  have  the 
bones  of  this  pope  disinterred,  and  to  treat  him  like  a 
heretic.  To  save  the  dignity  of  the  pontificate  was  dearer 
to  Clement,  than  ten  thbusand  Templars ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  reserving  a  large  part  of  their  wealth  and  goods 
to  his  own  disposal  was  a  strong  temptation.  In  the 
end,  the  king  of  France  seized  upon  all  the  propeit|r 
within  his  power,  a  portion  of  which  was  given  to  de 
Hospitalers  and  the  Franciscans;  but  the  pope,  who 
divided  the  spoil,  did  not  forget  his  own  interest,  and 
actually  obtained  a  considerable  share. 

The  method  employed  to  ruin  the  Templars,  was  to 
compel  some  of  the  order  to  accuse  the  rest.  It  appears 
that  two  Templars,  one  of  Toulouse,  the  other  of  Flo- 
rence, men  of  very  depraved  habits,  were  brought  to 
punishment.  By  means  of  the  rack  and  other  tortures^ 
by  which  they  were  examined  respecting  their  fellows,  a 
confession  was  extorted  from  them,  that  all  the  Templan 
practised  the  same  enormities  of  which  they  confessed 
themselves  guilty.  This  was  all  the  trial  and  oonvictioo 
of  the  Templars.  The  whole  order  was  declared  unfit 
to  exist,  and  they  were  represented  to  be  men,  who  were 
secret  and  sworn  enemies  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  next  step  was  to  deprive  this  powerful  body  of  eveij 
means  of  resistance.  On  a  day  appointed,  a  general 
seizure  of  the  Templars  was  made  in  France,  a.  d.  1307- 


*  The  leverity  of  Philip,  and  his  immoderate  exactions,  had  ezdted  dii- 
afieedoo  among  the  Templan  and  other  tubjecu  in  I^anoe.  The  komeut 
weaUh  ot  James  Molay  of  Burgondy,  the  grand  maiter,  also  xalaed  the  Idiy*! 
envy ;  and  there  were  other  causes  that  made  him  determine  upon  thdr  rain. 
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The  prisons  were  filled  with  them.     This  act  was  so     ^^Sl^* 

sudden,  that  they  had  no  time  to  concert  any  measures      1 

of  safety.  The  year  following,  they  were  seized  in  a 
similar  manner  in  England.  No  respect  was  paid  to 
the  general  character  of  the  individucds,  their  age,  or 
their  rank.  Soon  after,  great  numbers  were  executed. 
Fifty-nine  Templars  were  broiled  to  death  over  a  slow 
fire  in  one  day  at  Paris,  but  they  all,  without  exception, 
persisted  in  a  denial  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge, 
and  declared  they  were  given  up  to  death  unjustly. 
The  grand  master,  James  Molay,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  Guy,  brother  of  the  Dauphin  of  Vienne,  were  put 
to  the  torture:  unable  to  bear  the  infliction  of  such 
torments,  and  a  promise  of  life  being  held  out,  if  they 
would  confess,  they  acknowledged  themselves  guilty. 
But  this  weakness  did  not  avail  them.  The  duke  was 
cx>nducted  to  Paris,  and  afterward  brought  to  the  stake : 
but  he  recanted  his  first  confession,  which  the  pain  of 
torture  had  extorted  from  him,  and  declared  his  inno- 
cence. He  was  burnt  over  a  slow  fire*  It  is  said,  that 
with  his  last  words  he  cited  Pope  Clement  V.  to  appear 
at  the  awful  tribunal  of  Grod  within  forty  days;  and 
that  Clement  surrendered  up  his  wicked  soul  within  the 
appointed  time^ 

So  unjust  and  barbarous  were  the  proceedings  against 
the  Templars,  that  several  national  councils  were  assem- 
bled in  dieir  behalf;  in  these  they  appealed  to  a  future 
pope,  and  to  the  universal  Church,  to  clear  their  inno- 
oence  and  rescue  their  names  from  infamy.  Torments, 
and  a  death  at  which  humanity  shudders,  was  the  reward 
granted  by  the  Roman  see  to  these  their  faithful  servants. 
Tyranny  is  always  ungrateful  and  cruel.  Whosoever 
becomes  the  slave  of  a  despotic  power,  will  assuredly 
be  sensible  of  this,  when  his  services  are  either  trouble- 
some or  useless.  The  dissolution  of  this  order  was 
complete:  it  sunk  into  oblivion  at  once.  Philip  did 
not  long  survive  this  cruel  act.     He  was  shortly  after 

»  Mexeray. 
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CENT,      summoned  to  the  bar  of  God's  judgment,  there  to  he 
'       confronted   with    those,   whom  he  had    oppressed  and 
savagely  treated  upaa  earth. 

IX.  State  of  the  Greek  Empire  and  Church: 
Continued  Dissentions  between  the  Greeks 
AND  Latins. 

All  history  testifies  to  the  grievously  oppressed  state 
of  the  East  during  this  century.  The  domination  of  the 
Turks  proceeded  with  gigantic  strides  to  the  seizure  of 
the  adjoining  countries.  The  Sultans  Urchan,  Amuratb, 
and  Bajazet,  overran  a  great  part  of  Greece  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  Added  to  this,  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  lost  to  the  Christians  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  all  the  maritime  towns  were  occupied  by 
the  conquerors.  This  last  circumstance  contributed  to 
render  abortive  all  the  expeditions,  which  Popes  Cle- 
ment v.,  John  XXII.,  and  Clement  VI.,  promoted,  and 
which  only  exhausted  the  strength  of  Europe  in  a  cause 
which  always  ended  in  disappointment  ^. 

The  weakness  and  indolence  of  many  Eastern  Em- 
perors continued  to  facilitate  the  conquests  of  the  Turks; 
while  domestic  dissentions  diminished  the.  remaining 
power  of  the  falling  empire*.  Andronicus  Palseologus 
Senior  was  a  prince  of  great  virtue  and  courage,  but  be 
was  very  much  averse  to  the  Latins,  and  the  hostility,  of 
the  pope  caused  him  much  perplexity  and  trouble:  at 
length  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  crown  and  retire  to 
a  cloister,  through  the  civil  discord  which  prevailed  in 
the  country.  Andronicus  Junior  was  molested  by  the 
insurrecticms  of  violent  factions,  and  the  hostile  move- 
ments of  the  Turks.  John  Cantacuzenus,  who  Jiad  been 
tutor  to  John  Palaeologus,  seized  upon  the  empire,  and 
displayed  much  vigour  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 


^  VQlanus,  Froisaart,  Walsingham,  Maimbouig. 

*  Geo.  PaehymonM,  Nioephorus  Gregons,  Geo.  Phianzes,  Lknucus  Chal- 
condyUs,  &c 
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He  averted  the  hostile  aggressions  of  the  Turks,  by      CENT, 
giving  his  daughter,  Theodora,  in  marriage  to  the  Sultan  ' 

Urchan.  He  took  other  measures  for  the  safety  of  the 
empire,  but,  after  suflTering  many  vexations  and  vicissip- 
tudes,  he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
monastery  with  Irene  his  wife.  Many  Greek  writers 
have  praised  this  Emperor  very  highly  for  his  learning, 
talents,  courage,  and  public  spirit.  John  Palaeologus, 
an  unfortunately  weak  and  effeminate  man,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  Domestic  rebellions  and  external  enemies 
soon  pressed  very  sore  upon  him,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  purchase  tranquillity  from  the  Turks,  by  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  pope.  Under 
Manuel  Palseologus  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  not 
happier.  Intestine  divisions  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Turks  continued  to  harass  him  also.  He  made  several 
attempts  to  rise  above  his  fortunes,  and  even  undertook 
a  journey  to  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  to  solicit  mili- 
tary aid;  but  the  jealousies,  which  then  distracted 
Europe,  defeated  his  purpose. 

Whatever  the  Romish  writers  may  allege,  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  were  always  averse  to  the 
doctrines,  rites,  and  dominion  of  the  Latins.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  papal  Church  to  subdue  them,  and  under 
'the  pretence  of  a  union,  to  dissolve  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  Church,  excited  violent  resistance.  The  ne- 
cessities of  some  of  the  Emperors  and  the  indifference  of 
others,  moulded  by  the  craft  of  the  popes,  produced 
something  like  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of 
Rome;  but  the  clergy  and  people  asserted  their  na- 
tive  independence  as  soon  as  possible,,  and  refused 
subjection.  This  pretended  union  was,  after  all,  only, 
political.  It  was  an  alliance  made  in  the  hour  of  ex- 
tremity ;  designed  to  raise  a  bulwark  of  defence  against 
the  Turks,  and  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  the  Latins 
who  dwelt  in  Greece:  for  the  Europeans,  who  com- 
posed the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  seized 
upon  several  provinces  and  cities  in  Thessaly,  Mace^ 
donia,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  other  places. 
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CENT.  On  the  procesdoii  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  supremacy 

'  of  the  popes,  purgatory,  transubstantiatioD,  and  othtf 
pmnts,  the  Greeks  always  dissented  very  widely  from 
the  Latins ;  and  during  the  periods  of  disturbance  and 
controversy,  numerous  writers  appeared,  who  eloquently 
defended  Uie  cause  of  Grecian  freedom.  The  principal 
were  Nilus  Cabasilas,  Maximus  Planudes,  Nicholas  Ca- 
basilas,  Barlaam,  Gregory  Acindynus,  Nilus  Damyk, 
Macarius  Ancyranus,  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  PhUotheus, 
Macarius  Macros,  Gregory  Palamas,  &c.  Many  of  their 
writings  lie  unprinted  in  various  libraijes  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 


X.     Ecclesiastical  Weiters. 

In  die  East.  Many  of  the  Greek  writers  have  already  been  named: 
some  few  remarks  will  be  given  upon  the  historians. 

Nicephorus  Callistus  was  the  author  of  an  ecde- 
siastical  history  to  the  time  of  Andronicus  Senior.  He 
was  a  superstitious  and  credulous  man,  and  his  liistDry 
partakes  of  his  own  defects.  His  style  is  good,  but  his 
materials  are  chiefly  gathered  from  legends,  the  lives  of 
saints,  and  other  unfounded  writings. 

Theodore  Metochites  wrote  many  works,  among 
which  is  an  ecclesiastical  history,  which  is  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Nicephorus  Gregoras. 

Nicephorus  Gregoras  was  not  an  inelegant  writer. 
He  composed  a  history  from  Theodore  Lascaris  to  the 
last  year  of  Andronicus  Junior.  The  Latin  and  papal 
writers  censure  him  very  much. 

John  Cantacuzenus  was,  at  first,  a  principal  do- 
mestic of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Junior :  he  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  Emperor^s  son,  and  afterward  beeaote 
Emperor  himself.  He  is  numbered  among  the  prineipil 
historians  of  those  times,  and  deservedly  bears  away  the 
palm  from  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  Nicetas,  Pachymeres,  and 
even  Gregoras.  The  papal  writers,  however,  entertain 
no  esteem  for  him,  because  he  exposes  the  attempts  of 
the  Latins  to  coerce  the  Greek  Church. 


« 
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In  Ae  West,  a  long  series  of  writers  meets  our     9^^' 

inquiries  into  the  state  of  learning.     Many  of  them  have     1 

been  already  enumerated  among  the  witnesses  for  the  J^^^ 
truth,  who  boldly  and  eloquently  defended  the  rights  of 
princes  against  Romish  innovations. 

Dante  and  Marsilius  were  justly  celebrated.  The 
latter  was  a  theologian  and  philosopher  of  no  mean  repu- 
tation, and  deeply  read  in  divine  and  human  laws.  Pope 
John  XXII.  numbered  him  among  heretics,  and  deno- 
minated one  of  his  works  a  pestilential  book.  In  this  work 
the  author  attempted,  by  arguments  drawn  from  reason 
and  Scripture,  to  oppose  the  presumption  of  the  pontiffs 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  under  the  flimsy  pre- 
tence of  being  vicars  of  Christ  and  successors  of  St.  Peter. 

Francis  Petrarch,  bom  of  Florentine  parents,  was  a 
disciple  of  Dante,  and  canon  of  Padua.  He  was  the 
prince  of  the  poets  of  his  age.  His  works  are  even  now 
greatly  admired.  Most  of  them  deserve  much  commen- 
dation, particularly  his  letters,  and  his  works  on  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world  and  on  true  wisdom,  his  meditations 
on  the  penitential  psalms,  &c.  In  many  passages  he  in- 
veighs, in  a  bold  and  pointed  style,  against  the  prevailing 
corruptions  of  the  Church,  which  he  denominates  *^  the 
mother  of  fornications  and  a  school  of  errors."*^  Pope 
Innocent  VI.  accused  him  of  magic.  This  was,  however, 
a  ready-made  accusation  for  all  who  endeavoured  to 
ccHrrect  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church'. 

Hubert  de  Casalis,  a  monk,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures.  His  works  contain  many  strong 
statements  respecting  the  general  depravity  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  was  condemned  for  heresy  by  Pope 
John  XXII. 

John  Taulerus,  a  Grerman  writer,  and  a  monk  of  the 
Dominican  order,  lived  about  the  middle  of  this  century. 
By  examination  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Fathers,  his 
mind  was  gradually  opened  to  perceive  that  popery  was 
a  system  of  ceremony  and  corruption,  and  hence  he  was 

'  De  Momajr. 
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^xn^'      led  to  seek  religion  in  its  internal  operation  upon  the 

L      heart.     He  has  left  upon  record,  some  manlj,  honest, 

and  judicious  exposures  of  the  pride,  superstition,  and 
Pharisaical  opinions  of  the  Romish  Church.  He  de- 
nounced their  boasted  works,  merit,  satisfactions,  worship 
of  the  creature,  and  invocation  of  angels.  He  taught 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  Grod,  and  he  exhibited 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  pattern  of  human  life, 
and  the  sole  propitiation  for  our  sins.  These  points  be 
strenuously  inculcated  in  his  tracts,  sermons,  and  con- 
versation. 

Nicholas  Oresmius,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  was  held  in 
great  estimation  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  antichrist,  his  ministers,  signs,  and  advent 
He  endeavoured  to  disseminate  the  truth,  as  far  as  he 
knew  it,  and  his  custom  was  to  prove  all  his  positions 
by  quotations  from  the  Scripture.  He  translated  the 
Bible  into  French,  and  his  edition  is  yet  preserved  in 
the  libraries  of  the  curious. 

William  Occam,  a  monk,  has  been  mentioned  before. 
He  wrote  with  great  strength  of  argument  against  the 
decrees  of  Pope  John  XXII.  For  this  act  of  honesty 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
with  Michael  Cesenas  and  Peter  Corbarius,  both  of 
whom  had  written  upon  the  same  subject.  Here  they 
were  partly  secured  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 

Michael  Cesenas  was  a  man  well  versed  in  the 
Scripture,  on  which  he  published  several  commentaries. 
He  uses  the  same  expressions  respecting  the  Romiih 
Church,  as  William  Occam,  and  calls  her  ^^  the  mother 
of  harlots."" 

There  were  many  other  writers,  among  whom  John 
of  Paris  claims  some  notice.  He  wrote  upon  limiting 
the  power  of  the  pope,  and  also  on  the  sacrament.  It 
appears,  that  he  denied  the  corporal  presence,  and  held 
an  opinion  something  like  Luther^s  in  after  times,  called 
consubstantiation. 

Nicholas  de  Lyra,  a  converted  Jew,  composed  notes 
on  the  whole  Bible.     In  expounding  the  Scriptures,  he 
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was  excelled  by  none  in  this  century.     He  was  an  ex-     ^J'^' 
ceUent  Hebrew  scholar  and  worthy  of  a  better  age  *.  ' 

Thomas  Bradwardinc,  called  the  Profound  Doctor, 
was  chancellor  to  Edward  III.,  and  afterward  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  had  attained  the  highest  dignities, 
although  he  died  in  the  meridian  of  life.  He  was,  with 
John  Baconthorpe  and  others,  among  the  witnesses  for 
the  truth  in  England,  at  a  time,  when  gross  darkness 
enveloped  the  land.  He  constantly  taught  the  doctrine 
of  free  grace  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  justification  by  faith, 
and  the  necessity  of  holiness  of  life,  against  the  Pela- 
gians of  his  time. 

Peter  de  Alliaco,  bishop  and  afterward  cardinal  of 
Cambray,  was  a  good  writer.  His  opinions  on  the  pope, 
the  clergy  of  his  time,  the  monks,  legends  of  saints, 
and  all  the  foolery  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  may  be 
found  in  his  book  de  Emendatione  Eccle9i€B^.  Among 
his  works  is  a  valuable  treatise  bearing  the  title  of 
A  RecommendaUon  of  the  Scriptures.  But  he  was 
very  hostile  to  John  Huss. 

There  were,  also,  many  writers  who  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  the  popes.  Alvarus  Pelagius  and  Peter  de 
Palude,  both  historians.  William  de  Nangis.  Albert  of 
Strasburg.  Ptolemseus  Lucensis,  the  writer  of  an  eccle- 
siastical history.  John  de  Beka,  canon  of  Utrecht.  John 
Froissart,  a  faithful  historian  of  his  own  times.  John 
Vitoduranus.  And  lastly,  Henry  Knighton,  an  English 
canon,  who  was,  however,  at  length,  a  convert  to  the 
principles  of  Wickliff. 

This  long  chapter  must  be  closed  with  mentioning 
Peter  Amelius,  bishop  of  Sinigaglia,  author  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 
One  subject  in  his  work  is  worthy  of  notice,  viz.  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament  all  the  communicants 
received  it  in  both  kinds.  His  words  are,  "  that  the 
deacon  gave  the  cup  to  all  who  had  communicated  at 


*  It  has  been  said  of  him,  Si  Lyra  non  lyrAitet,  Luthenu  nan  mH&tteU 

*  niyricut,  Wolfius,  and  De  Mornay. 
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t^  hand  of  the  pope,  saying  to  every  one.  The  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'^  &c.  ^ 


Monachism. 


XI.     Scholastic  Theology  and  Philosofht: 

Monachism,  &c. 

The  last  age  of  the  scholastic  divinity  had  now  com- 
menced. In  sophistry,  barbarity,  and  iinpud«[ice,  it 
exceeded  all  former  limits,  and  aimed  at  confirming  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  overthrowing  the 
truth.  This  sort  of  theology  was  generally  employed 
about  idle,  useless,  or  presumptuous  subjects,  and 
brought  into  the  schools  monstrous  novelties,  in  ques- 
tions, definitions,  and  distinctions,  respecting  the  Deity, 
the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
power  of  the  pope,  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  &c. 
The  professors  of  this  jargon  of  barbarity  were  compli- 
mented with  the  most  pompous  titles.  They  were  called 
the  Acute,  the  Subtile,  the  Wise,  and  the  Eloquent 
Doctors.  Their  learning  was,  however,  a  useless  unin- 
telligible gibberish,  about  majors  and  minors,  deter- 
minations, formalities,  predicaments,  questions,  and  me- 
taphysical refinements.  The  parent  of  the  last  misshapen 
o^spring  of  scholastic  philosophy  was  John  Duns  Scotus, 
a  man  fond  of  the  fine-spun  cobwebs  of  mystical  defini- 
tion. The  worthy  associates  and  successors  of  Scotus, 
continued  to  darken  the  glimmerings  of  truth,  that  woe 
struggling  for  existence,  till  the  glorious  dawn  of  the 
Reformation. 

Monachism  still  fettered  the  minds  of  multitudes 
with  superstitious  awe  ;*  and  extended  its  influence  wider 
than  ever.  The  order  of  St.  Francis  began  to  eclipse  all 
others  in  wealth,  reputation,  and  royal  sway.  This  was 
one  of  the  four  principal  mendicant  orders,  which  re- 


'  The  Romish  Chinch,  acccndiog  to  her  pment  leginieii,  does  not  sUov 
her  lay  memheis  to  drink  of  the  cup  in  the  sacrament  This  is  coe  point, 
and.  there  are  many  others,  on  which  there  is  much  diversity  of  opiaioo 
among  leaned  Roman  Catholics.  Many  of  them  sigh  ftr  jadidons  end 
scriptural  alterations  in  their  Church.  See  Eustace's  Tour  through  I^ly,  VsL  I. 
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commended  poverty,  or  begging  for  the  convent,  as  the     CENT. 

very  perfection  of  aD  religion.     Pope  Nicholas  III.  had      1 

asserted  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  possessed  nothing, 
either  individually  or  in  common  :  but  Pope  John  XXII. 
afterward  declared  that  the  opinion  was  heretical.  On 
this  subject  there  was  a  sharp  contest  in  the  Church. 
Bartholomew  Albicius  wrote  a  book  called  "  The  Con- 
formities of  the  Life  of  St.  Francis  with  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,^'  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  St.  Francis 
far  exceUed  John  the  Baptist,  and  almost  equalled  the 
Saviour  in  his  miracles,  merits,  virtues,  and  renown. 
The  same  author  wrote  **  The  Conformities  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  Jesus  Christ.*"  These  books  were  highly 
valuable  to  the  Franciscans. 

The  popes  adopted  every  method  to  augment  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  mendicant  orders,  and  they 
returned  the  favour  by  extolling  and  supporting  the 
pope'^s  supremacy.  The  regular  clergy  were  overlooked 
and  neglected.  Clement  VI.,  who  had  been  a  monk, 
asserted  that  the  monastic  orders  were  called  of  God  and 
of  the  Church  for  the  preservation  and  support  of  the 
latter. 

Many  new  orders  were  instituted.  The  Franciscans  New  Or. 
divided  into  two  bodies;  one  called  Brethren  of  Ob-  ^"' 
servance;  the  other,  Conventuals.  The  former  distin- 
guished themselves  by  a  more  strict  regard  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis,  and  austerity  of  appearance.  From  these 
two,  there  afterward  branched  out  the  Minims,  Capu- 
chins, CoUectanei,  and  others. 

The  order  of  the  Jesuates  was  in  this  century  in-  Jesuatei. 
stituted  in  Italy.  This  order  afterward  ended  in  the 
celebrated  society  of  Jesuits,  but  with  a  modification  of 
the  former  rule.  The  former  were  to  eat  food  procured 
by  their  owtt- labour,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with  secular 
or  ecclesiastical  affairs:  the  employments  of  a  Jesuit  were 
the  reverse  of  these. 

The  term  Beghard  or  Minor  Brother  was  an  am-   ®3*"^ 
biguous  name,  under  which  the  Waldenses  and  other   g^km. 
pious  persons  frequently  endeavoured  to  shelter  tbem- 
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selves  from  the  fury  of  persecution.  These  people  were 
covered  with  reproaches  and  contumely  by  the  inqui- 
sitors and  papal  annalists ;  but  very  little  credit  can  be 
given  to  their  slanders.  The  females  of  this  order  were 
named  Beguins,  or  Begines:  they  adopted  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis,  and  called  themselves  Brothers  and  Sisters 
of  Penitence.  They  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
cloisters,  but  b^ged  their  food  from  the  benevolence  of 
others,  alleging  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  They  were 
harmless  and  innocent,  leading  very  moral  lives.  There 
was  another  and  a  difiPerent  order  of  Begfaards,  who 
filled  Italy  with  noise  and  clamour,  when  it  was  afflicted 
with  intestine  war,  during  the  pontificate  of  Boni- 
face IX. 

Several  new  orders  of  nuns  were  also  formed.  The 
principal  of  these  were  founded  by  Catharine  of  Sienna, 
and  Bridget,  a  Swedish  lady  of  rank.  The  former  was 
a  female  enthusiast  of  low  birth,  the  zealous  imitator  of 
Hildegard,  Clara,  and  other  visionaries.  She  adopted  a 
very  severe  and  mortifying  rule  for  her  ladies,  by 
frequent  hunger,  drinking  only  water,  continual  watch- 
ing, and  daily  scourging.  From  her  infancy  she  boasted 
of  frequent  communications  with  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  Apostles,  yea,  even  with  the 
triune  God.  She  asserted  that  she  was  married  to  Christ 
by  a  solemn  rite,  at  the  desire  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
that  he  had  given  her  a  gold  ring,  ornamented  with 
jewels.  She  followed,  in  most  particulars,  the  rule  of 
St.  Dominic.  Her  rhapsodies  were  numerous  and  blas- 
phemous, but  she  was  canonized,  after  her  death,  by 
Pope  Pius  IV. 

Bridget,  a  widow,  after  several  peregrinations  to  the 
Holy  Land,  presented  herself  before  Pope  Urban  V., 
and  boasted  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  djtvers  revel*- 
tions.  The  pope  confirmed  a  new  rule  which  she  insti- 
tuted, called  the  Rule  of  St.  Saviour.  Her  estidilish- 
ment  consisted  of  monks  and  nuns  living  in  separate 
but  contiguous  convents :  by  this  rule  they  were  not  to 
have  any  private  property,  never  to  touch  money,  never 
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to  go  out  of  the  convent  or  admit  any  stranger  withio.      CENT. 
This  society  became  very  popular  and  wealthy.    Bridget      _ 
had  eight  children,  all  of  whom  were  numbered  among 
the  saints. 


XII.     Revival  of  the  Study  of  Languages: 

Celebrated  Schools. 

Pope  Clement  V.  formed  a  design  to  restore  the 
study  of  general  literature,  and  to  promote  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebraical  and  Oriental  learning;  conceiving 
that  this  would  be  the  best  method  of  converting  and 
instructing  the  infidels  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  This 
subject  was  brought  forward  and  discussed  in  the  council 
of  Vienne,  and  the  foUowing  decree  was  inserted  among 
the  Clementines,  or  bulls  of  Clement :— <"  By  the  appro- 
^^  bation  of  this  council,  schools  for  instruction  in  the 
^^  undermentioned  languages  shall  be  opened  wherever 
*^  the  Roman  court  resides,  and  also  at  Paris,  Oxford, 
Bologna,  and  Salamanca:  and  competent  teachers  in 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  languages,  shaU  be 
provided,  &c.'''  This  decree  was  worthy  a  Christian 
council,  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  world,  if  , 
all  the  papal  decrees  had  been  equally  unexceptionable. 
About  the  same  period  Latin  literature  received  a  vi- 
gorous impulse  from  eminent  men,  whose  names  are  de- 
servedly honoured  by  posterity.  These  were  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Gasparini,  Leonard  Aretino,  Candido  Decem- 
brio.  Valla,  Algionus,  Poggio,  Angelo  Politiano,  and 
others.  The  minds  of  men  being  iniSamed  with  a  gene- 
rous love  of  knowledge,  the  Greek  language  came  into 
notice,  and  was  introduced  into  Italy.  The  emigrants 
from  the  Eastern  empire  brought  with  them  the  lamp  of 
Grecian  wisdom.  Emanuel  Chrysolcnras,  an  ambassador 
from  Byzantium,  was  the  first  who  taught  his  language 
and  the  literature  of  his  country ._  After  him  many  others, 
who  left  their  country  either  on  commission  or  exile,  spread 
the  knowledge  of  their  history  and  learning  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.     From  this  period,  professors  were  re- 
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^xrJ*      gularly  appointed  in  the  University  of  Paris   to  teadi 

'       publickly   the   Greek,   Hebrew,   Chaldaic,  and  Arabic 

languages.    Hebrew  literature,  also,  flourished  at  Oxford, 

but  Cambridge  is  not  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 

council  of  Vienne,  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary. 

By  this  impulse,  a  love  of  learning  and  a  thirst  for 
information  spread  over  Christendom.  In  France  several 
new  universities  were  established,  among  which  were 
those  of  Angers  and  Orleans;  and  new  privileges  and 
immunities  were  granted  to  those  already  in  operation. 
The  natural  effect  of  these  liberal  proceedings  was  to 
increase,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  number  of 
students,  and  very  widely  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
literature.  In  Italy  the  celebrated  Universities  of  Pisa 
and  Ferrara  arose,  under  the  auspices  of  powerful  and 
leading  men.  In  Grermany,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  the 
foundations  of  several  universities  were  laid,  or  those 
already  founded  were  augmented  by  donations  from  the 
rich,  and  prerogatives  from  the  powerful.  The  Univer- 
sities at  Prague,  Cologne,  Cracow,  and  Heidelberg,  were 
of  this  number. 

XIII.     Miscellaneous  Events. 

The  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted  with 
several  particulars  of  civil  history  which  took  place  in 
this  century;  particularly  the  foundation  and  increase 
of  the  Ottoman  power.  There  existed  much  dissention, 
and  several  bloody  wars  were  rai3ed  in  the  Grermanie 
empire,  between  rival  princes.  Louis  of  Bavaria  was 
elected  Emperor  in  opposition  to  Frederic  of  Austria. 
Charles  IV.  was  competitor  to  Louis.  Rupert  was  the 
rival  of  Wenceslaus.  These  destructive  contests  de- 
stroyed the  peace  of  the  Continent,  and  shed  the  blood 
of  men,  who,  but  for  the  ambition  and  pride  of  their 
princes  or  popes,  would  have  greeted  each  other  as 
brethren.  The  fierce  and  violent  disputes  between 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  the  Fair  have  been 
already  noticed,  and  also  the  translation  of  the  pontifical 
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seat  to  Ayignon  in  France  by  Pope  Clement  V.,  and      CENT, 
its  removal  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XI,,  which  was  the  ' 

cause  of  a  violent  schism,  among  the  popes,  during  fifty 
years.  Many  wars  were  excited  against  Louis  of  Bavaria 
by  Pope  Clement  VI.,  and  at  length  that  prince  was 
compelled  to  submit  his  affairs,  state,  and  inclination,  to 
the  will  and  direction  of  the  pontiff.  This  same  Cle- 
ment purchased  the  province  of  Avignon  from  Joan, 
Queen  of  Sicily. 

There  was  a  fierce  war  between  England  and  France. 
The  English  invaded  France,  conquered  several  French 
provinces,  and  obtained  the  glorious  victories  of  Cressy 
and  Poictiers.  Prince  Humbert  made  a  gift  of  Dauphiny 
to  king  Philip  of  France,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
heir  of  France  should  bear  the  name  of  Dauphin.  The 
three  lilies  were  adopted  by  Charles  VI.  for  the  insignia 
of  France. 

Henry  VII.,  the  celebrated  Emperor  of  Germany, 
being  ordered  by  Pope  Clement  V.  to  be  reconciled  to 
Robert,  king  of  Sicily,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  bound 
himself  by  an  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the 
Roman  see,  denied  that  he  was  under  such  an  obligation 
to  any  but  God.  This  act  of  disobedience  and  contumacy 
highly  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  pope,  and  means  were 
soon  found  to  remove  such  a  disobedient  son  of  the 
Church :  a  poisoned  wafer  was  administered  to  him  in 
the  sacrament.  Many  credible  writers  of  the  Romish 
communion  testify  to  this  fact. 

Two  kings  of  England  were  deposed  during  this 
century,  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II.  The  former  was 
declared,  by  a  faction  in  the  Pariiament,  unworthy  of  the 
crown,  and  in  1337  deprived  of  his  dignity,  placed  in  con- 
finement, and  his  son  raised  to  the  throne.  Richard  II. 
was  also  deprived  of  his  r^al  honours  by  an  act  of 
a  rebellious  parliament  in  the  year  1399. 

The  Golden  Bull*^,  or  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Bohemia, 

^  It  received  this  appellation  from  its  having  a  seal  of  gold  attached  to  it. 
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CENT,  was  framed  and  published  in  the  year  1366.  The  design 
^^  '  of  it  was  to  preserve  the  unity,  rights,  and  prerogatives 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  electors ;  to  prevent  the  fatal 
effects  of  divisions  among  them  in  the  choice  of  an 
Emperor,  and  to  limit  the  power  of  the  pontiff.  A 
second  design  was  to  fix  the  election  of  Wenceslaus,  son 
of  Charles  IV.,  to  the  imperial  dignity :  but  this  design 
was  afterward  frustrated. 

Many  new  feasts  and  religious  observances  were 
instituted  in  this  age.  Many  new  monastic  orders  were 
founded,  many  new  saints  enrolled,  new  churches  erected, 
relics  discovered,  and  many  extraordinary  miracles  per- 
formed. These  miracles  had  great  reference  to  all  the 
existing  superstitions ;  among  others,  to  the  consecrated 
host,  which,  in  all  possible  situations  and  predicaments, 
proved  itself,  by  supernatural  agency,  to  be  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Any  reader,  curious  on  this 
subject,  and  also  on  the  no  less  wonderful  exploits  of  the 
saints,  will  find  an  inexhaustible  treasure  in  the  annals  of 
Bzovius  and  Spondanus. 

The  iqvention  of  guns  and  gunpowder  by  a  German 
monk,  Berthold  Schwartz,  is  fixed  to  have  taken  place 
A.  D.  135$.  The  Chinese,  however,  assert,  that  this 
discovery  was  known  long  before  in  China;  and  they 
also  claim  a  priority,  in  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  magnetic  needle;  they  also  advance 
pretensions  to  the  first  invention  of  manufacturing  silk. 
The  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  navigation  began  to 
be  common  in  this  century  among  European  nations. 
It  was  discovered  by  one  John  Gioia,  who,  having  by 
chance  touched  a  needle  with  a  magnet,  found  that  it 
had,  when  balanced,  the  property  of  settling  mnrth  and 
south.  The  Chinese,  in  their  histories,  assert  that  it  was 
used  to  direct  the  coqrse  of  their  ships  eleven  centuries 
before  the  Christian  ieera. 
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XIV.     Affairs  of  the  Jews,  Turks,  Tartars, 

AND  Chinese. 

Nothing  worth  the  consideration  of  the  reader  can 
be  presented  to  him  respecting  the  Jews;  except  that 
they  continued,  every  where,  to  be  exposed  to  bonds 
and  imprisonments.  Throughout  Europe  they  were 
frequently  assailed  with  punishment,  loss  of  goods, 
slaughter,  and  burning  alive®.  These  cruelties  were 
exercised  under  the  pretence,  that  the  Jews  profaned 
the  host  of  the  sacrament,  poisoned  the  wells  and  foun- 
tains, and  crucified  Christian  infants.  David  Ganz  ob- 
serves, that  in  France  alone,  more  than  the  number 
which  came  out  of  Egypt,  perished  by  disease,  by  the 
sword,  and  by  famine.  This  statement  is,  probably, 
much  exaggerated,  but  it  is  admitted,  that  kings  and 
inquisitors  seized  every  opportunity  of  incarcerating, 
forcibly  converting,  or  murdering  the  unhappy  Israelites. 
Several  Jewish  writers  of  this  period  extol  the  constancy 
and  fidelity  of  their  martyrs. 

There  were  many  learned  men  among  the  Jews,  who 
resided  most  commonly  in  Spain.  Among  them  may 
be  numbered  R.  Ascher,  or  Harosh,  a  commentator  on 
the  Talmud ;  R.  Levi  Ben-Gerson,  an  annotator  on  the 
Old  Testament ;  R.  Jahakob,  the  son  of  Ascher ;  and 
R.  Joseph  Albo,  author  of  a  work  called  the  Foundation 
of  the  Jewish  Religion. 

The  progress  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  the  Moorish,  Turkish,  and 
Mogul-Tartar  empire.  In  Egypt  the  Mamalukes,  or 
bought  slaves,  as  the  Arabic  word  imports,  who  had  been 
the  military  guards  of  the  former  Sultans  of  Egypt,  had 
seized  upon  the  empire,  and  promoted  Mahometanism. 
The  Mamalukes  were  of  two  distinct  races,  the  Turkish 
and  the  Circassian. 

Tamerlane,  or  Timur-Lenc,  began  his  victorious 
career  toward  the  close  of  this  century.     He  was  de- 

'  Naudcrus,  Albert,  Argentinensis,  and  Oencbrudui. 
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^TTv' '  8cen<l^  from  the  great  Gengis  Khan,  and  not,  as  has  been 
'  represented,  from  a  cattle  driver.  He  obtained  many 
victories  over  the  various  tribes  in  his  own  country,  and 
then  turned  his  conquering  arms  toward  Asia  Minor 
against  Bajazet.  With  an  army  of  800,000  horse  and 
foot  he  entirely  overthrew  the  Turkish  Sultan,  and  took 
him  prisoner.  Some  authors  affirm  that  Manuel  II.,  the 
Greek  Emperor,  had  entreated  the  aid  of  Tamerlane 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Turks,  but  this  cir- 
cumstance is  not  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 
Tamerlane  extended  his  conquests  into  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  and  subdued  Tartmy,  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  India.  After  consolidating  his  empire,  which  had 
become  of  vast  dimensions,  he  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  the  year  1405.  He  was  a  friend  to  men  of  genius 
and  learning. 

The  empire  of  China  had  been  attacked  in  the  last 
century  by  the  Tartars,  under  the  command  of  some 
branch  of  the  family  of  Gengis  Khan,  with  an  army  of 
7*'*'>*'*'*'  ™^^'  After  some  fighting,  the  Chinese  were 
subdued.  This  conquest  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Western  Tartar  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Chinese 
dynasty,  which  their  historians  relate  had  stood  for 
4222  years.  In  the  year  1358  the  Tartars  were  de- 
prived of  their  power,  and  expeUed  the  kingdom  by 
Chu  or  Tai9u,  the  chief  of  a  Chinese  banditti:  he 
erected  his  palace  at  Nankin.  Under  the  family  of 
this  conqueror  the  empire  remained  until  the  year  1644, 
when  the  Eastern  Tartars  made  an  irruption  with  vast 
forces,  overpowered  the  Chinese,  and  founded  the 
Chinese-Tartar  empire,  which  still  exists. 

END  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTUEY. 
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CENT. 
XV. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Manuel  II.,  Pa-  -J^* 
laeologus,  was  reigning,  but  reduced  almost  to  the  state  ' 
of  a  titular  Emperor  of  the  East;  Rupert  or  Robert, 
Count  Palatine,  was  Emperor  of  the  West;  Boniface  IX. 
fiUed  the  papal  chair  at  Rome,  but  Benedict  XIII.,  the 
rival  pope,  held  the  seat  of  his  limited  rule  at  Avignon ; 
and  Henry  IV.  was  king  of  England. 

I.    Situation  of  Affairs  in  Church  and  State. 

Manuel  Palseologus,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, being  straitened  by  the  victories  of  the  Turks, 
left  the  East  under  the  regency  of  his  nephew,  and 
travelled  to  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  to  solicit  assistance.  Disappointment,  however, 
was  the  only  reward  of  his  zealous  exertions.  He  was 
received  with  the  honour  and  respect  suitable  to  his 
dignity,  but  the  European  monarchs  were  weary  of 
warfare  in  the  East,  and  seemed  more  inclined  to  draw 
their  swords  against  each  other,  than  to  reap  laurels  in 
a  war  with  infidels.  Constantinople  was  at  this  time 
closely  invested  by  the  Turkish  Emperor,  Bajazet :  but, 
for  the  present,  the  impending  blow  was  averted.  The 
Sultan  was  soon  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  meet  a 
formidable  army,  led  on  by  the  victorious  Tamerlane, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  approached  the 
Turkish  dominions.  The  two  Eastern  conquerors  and 
their  armies  met  at  Ancyra  in  Phrygia,  and  after  a 
bloody  battle,  the  troops  of  Bajazet  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner.  This 
event  was  some  short  respite  to  the  empire  of  the 
East. 

Charles  VI.,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  France.  Henry  IV.  occupied  the  throne 
of  England,   after   the  deposition   of  the  unfortunate 
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CENT.      Richard  II.     A  war  broke  out  with  France^  to  revenge 
'^      the  quarrel  of  Richard,  who  was  the  French  king'^s  son- 
in-law.      Henry    IV.   became   an    obedient    son    of  the 
Church,  and   fulfilled  the   commands  of  the   pope  by 
being  very  hostile  to  the  followers  of  Wickliff. 

Wenceslaus  governed  Bohemia,  but  he  was  soon 
deprived  of  his  dignity.  His  character  is  described 
to  have  been  vicious,  but  it  has  been  delineated  by  his 
enemies.  It  is  certain  that  he  favoured  the  Hussites, 
and  refused  obedience  to  the  pope,  which  were  crimes 
sufficient  to  procure  his  condemnation  among  papal 
writers. 

The  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  embroiled  either  in 
secret  or  open  hostility  on  account  of  the  rival  popes. 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Sicily,  and  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pope  Boniface  IX.,  whose  seat 
was  at  Rome.  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  and  Sigismund 
of  Hungary,  adhered  to  Benedict  XIII.  at  Avignon. 
Other  states  of  Christendom  took  different  sides.  Many 
jealousies,  animosities,  suspicions,  and  violent  quarrels, 
were  occasioned  by  these  rival  pontiffs,  who  rejected 
every  mode  of  reconciliation  or  compromise,  although 
several  princes  were  at  great  pains  to  contrive  means 
for  ending  the  dispute. 

From  this  statement  respecting  the  situation  of 
affairs,  the  disordered  state  of  Christendom  may  easily 
be  understc)od.  The  pontifical  Church  was  divided  at 
one  period  into  three  parties.  Two  followed  the  dis- 
puting popes,  and  a  third  disowned  both.  To  add  to 
the  infelicity  of  the  times,  in  England,  the  parliament 
passed  an  act  of  persecution  against  the  Wickliffites  and 
Lollards^.  In  Bohemia  John  Huss,  and  his  friends, 
roused  by  the  repetition  of  the  public  sale  of  indulgences, 
began  boldly  to  preach  and  write  against  the  avarice, 
luxury,  and  libertinism  of  the  papal  court  at  Rome,  and 
to  shew  the  expediency  of  a  reformation  of  the  Churdi. 
These  honest-minded  men  were  encouraged  by^  the  well 


•  Walsinghun  in  Henry  IV. 
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known  fact,  that  their  cause  was  viewed  with  no  ordinary     Cent. 
interest,  by  vast  numbers  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  _^^' 

II.  Continuation  of  the  Schism  in  the  Pope- 
dom: Papal  Tyeanny:  New  Schism  under 
eugenius  iv. 

In  as  short  a  space  as  possible,  the  reader  shall  be 
presented  with  a  correct  relation  of  the  violent  schism 
between  the  Roman  pontiffs^.  After  the  decease  of 
Boniface  IX.  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1404,  Innocent  VII. 
succeeded  him.  He  was  not  admitted  to  the  papal 
throne  before  he  had  bound  himself  upon  oath,  to 
take  measures  to  heal  the  schism.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, live  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  but  very  soon  after 
departed  this  life,  and  made  way  for  his  successor, 
Gregory  XII.  In  order  to  procure  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  the  cardinals  required  him  to  take  an  oath, 
that  he  would  abdicate  the  papacy,  if  Benedict  XIII.  at 
Avignon,  who  was  bound  by  a  similar  oath,  would 
resign  the  chair  at  the  same  time,  that  the  see  being 
then  vacant,  a  new  pope  might  be  elected.  This  expe- 
dient seemed  well  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
pute about  the  spiritual  dominion;  but  the  event  proved, 
that  popes  cannot  easily  be  prevailed  with  to  divorce 
themselves  from  power;  both  were  unwilling  and  abso- 
lutely refused  to  resign.  Benedict,  indeed,  held  the 
papacy  thirty  years. 

For  a  short  time  the  Church  had  only  two  heads, 
but,  presently,  Europe  saw  with  some  surprise  three 
infaUible  popes  at  once.  Some  of  the  cardinals  who  had 
assisted  at  the  election  of  Gregory  XII.,  having  taken 
some  offence  at  his  conduct,  privately  left  Rome,  and 
called  a  council  at  Pisa  in  the  year  1409,  and  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  another  pontiff.  They  chose  Alex- 
ander v.,  who  immediately  entered  upon  the  functions 
of  a  head  of  the  Church,  with  as  much   activity  and 

^  For  a  detailed  account  see  Theodoric  de  Nkm. 
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CENT,      confidence  as  if  he  had  not  two  equals,  elected  before 

1_      himself,  at  Avignon  and  Rome.     Gregory  and  Benedict 

received  no  favour  from  this  council :  they  were  declared 
to  be  ^^  notorious  schismatics  and  heretics,  departed  from 
<^  the  faith,  perjured,  scandalous,  incorrigible  men,  and 
**  unworthy  of  any  honour  or  dignity.*"  This  denuncia^ 
tion  did  not  greatly  move  the  other  pontiffs,  and  they 
continued  to  perform  their  ecclesiastical  functions.  But, 
about  six  years  after,  Gregory  was  prevailed  upon  to 
abdicate,  and  to  leave  the  field  to  be  disputed  by  the 
two  remaining  popes.  Promises  and  threats  were  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  bring  Benedict  to  the  same 
yielding  disposition;  but  they  had  no  effect  upon  a 
man  who  believed  that,  being  once  raised  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, no  human  power  had  a  right  to  deprive  him  of 
it.     He  therefore  persevered  in  his  divine  right. 

Alexander  V.  in  a  short  time  submitted  to  the  fate 
which  awaits  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind; and  John  XXIII.  was  elected.  This  fact  took 
place  before  the  resignation  of  Gregory :  so  that  again 
there  were  three  equal  heads  to  the  Church,  and  every 
one  claiming  unreserved  and  unlimited  obedience  from 
the  faithful,  under  pain  of  damnation.  Bellarmine,  who 
had  the  most  sagacious  instinct  in  discovering  a  pope, 
confesses,  ^^  that  it  was  not  easy  to  judge  which  of 
these  was  the  true  and  legitimate  pontiff,  since  each 
of  them  was  not  wanting  in  learned  defenders  and 
supporters  '.'^ 

John  XXIII.,  being  unwilling  to  brook  an  equality, 
and  longing  to  become  sole  head,  convoked  the  council 
of  Constance  to  suppress  his  rivals.  Here,  however, 
matters  took  a  turn  very  contrary  to  his  desire  and 
expectation.  The  council  accused  him  of  grievous 
crimes,  for  which,  indeed,  there  was  some  colour  of 
truth,  and  immediately  deposed  him.  He  was  seized, 
and  confined  in  prison  three  years,  under  the  care  of 
Louis,  Elector  Palatine.     The  articles  of  impeachment 


*  BelUrmiiie  dc  Horn,  PomU   Lib.  IV.  Cftp.  14. 
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against  John  were,  ^^  that  he  was  notoriously  iufamousy      CENT. 
"  perjured,  tyrannical,  simoniacal,  homicidal,  incestuous,  ' 

<^  and  deserving  of  detestation  for  his  many  abominable 
"  offences  '.'' 

Martin  V.  was  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  in  the 
year  1417  ^7  ^^^  council  which  deposed  John^.  The 
Church  had  been  without  any  generaUy  acknowledged 
head  for  four  years;  but  Benedict  continued  per- 
tinaciously to  retain  his  papal  functions  and  power 
till  his  decease,  which  happened  in  the  year  1424. 
Clement  V.,  who  succeeded  him,  was  induced  to  abdi- 
cate, after  being  pope  about  four  years,  and  he  left  the 
field  quite  clear  for  Martin  V. 

This  pontiff  had  several  good  qualities,  but  he  was 
not  deficient  in  that  species  of  pride,  which  other  popes 
had  displayed,  as  is  apparent  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  compelling  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  hold  the 
bridle,  while  he  mounted  his  horse.  Like  his  prede- 
cessors he  was  fond  of  money,  and  took  measures  to 
amass  great  treasures  by  exactions  from  the  clergy,  and 
impositions  upon  the  people.  He  approved  of  the  sen- 
tence by  which  John  Huss  and  Jerome  were  burnt  alive ;' 
and  by  a  bull  he  ordered  the  Wickliffites,  Bohemians, 
and  Moravians,  to  be  delivered  over,  in  a  summary 
manner,  to  the  secular  power  for  punishment ;  the  better 
to  promote  this  effect,  he  excited  great  outrages  against 
them,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Sacred  Expeditions.""  His 
displeasure  was  greatly  raised  against  Sigismund  and 
Conrad,  archbishop  of  Prague,  for  affording  protection 
to  those  who  were  accused  of  heresy,  and  he  actually 
excommunicated  them  for  this  offence. 

The  schism  of  the  popes  had  now  in  appearance 
subsided;  but  Martin  V.  died  in  1431,  which  offered 
an  opportunity  for  contention,  and  a  new  schism  broke 
out  with  renewed  violence.  Eugenius  IV.  succeeded 
Martin.     According    to    some   previous    agreement,   a 


3  See  the  eleventh  and  twelfUi  Sesnoos  of  the  Cooncfl  of  CoDStance. 
*  Set  the  fortj-fint  Sewion  of  the  imm  CoondL 
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C^NT.      council  was  to  be  called  for  the  regulation  of  Church 
*        affairs ;  the  present  pope  was  not  very  desirous  of  such 
assistance,  but  being   somewhat  bound  by  honour,  he 
.  complied,  and  unfortunately  for  him  the  event  was  not 
satisfactory.     The  council  of  Basil  was  convoked,  but 
the  members,  having  already  some  feeling  of  their  own 
strength,  were   not  very  obsequious   to   his   directions. 
After   much   threatening  on   each   side,   and  great  re- 
luctance to  a  rupture  with  the  council,  from  a  fear  of 
the  consequences,  he  pronounced  a  decree  to  dissolve  it. 
It  appears  that  the  power  of  the  pope  was  now  much 
diminished,  and   his   thunders  were  heard  without  the 
usual  signs  of  awe.  and  terror.     A  general  council  was 
a  dreadful   opponent  to  a  pope,  and   they  now  knew 
their  own  strength.     The  council  of  Basil,  in  its  thirty- 
fourth    session,    pronounced    a    sentence    of  deposition 
against  Eugenius.     The  assembled  Fathers  decreed  that 
^^  he  was  notoriously  and  manifestly  contumacious,  dis- 
^^  obedient  to  the  universal  Church,  a  rebel,  a  violator 
^^  and  despiser  of  the  canons,  a  disturber  of  unity,  simo- 
*<  niacal,  perjured,   heretical,  incorrigible,  schismatical, 
'^  departed  from  the  faith,  and  an  obstinate  heretic,  the 
^^  dilapidator  of  the  rights  and   goods  of  the   Church, 
'^  useless   and  damnable,  unworthy  of  any   title,  rank, 
^^  honour,  or  dignity,  and,  therefore,  deprived  of  the  pa- 
'^  pacy  and  Roman  pontificate,^**  &c.  Such  is  the  language 
which  a  body  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  assembled  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  most  weighty  concerns 
of  the  Church,  thought  worthy  of  one  of  the  pontiffs. 

The  council  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  pope; 
and  Felix  V.,  who  had  formerly  been  married,  took  the 
ensigns  of  papal  dignity.  This  decisive  step,  made  by 
the  council,  again  divided  Christendom  in  hostile  parties. 
Italy,  part  of  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Hungary, 
united  for  the  support  of  Eugenius  IV. ;  Swabia,  Hd- 
vetia,  Bavaria,  part  of  Saxony,  and  Burgundy,  con- 
tended for  the  interests  of  Felix  V.  The  kings  of 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Poland,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
Frederic  III.,  determined  to  obey  neither  of  the  rival 
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"popes.  Matters  continued  in  this  state  for  some  time ;  CENT, 
until,  on  the  death  of  Eugenius,  a.  d.  1447,  the  Em-  ^^' 
peror,  with  other  princes,  was  induced  to  acknowledge 
Nicholas  V.,  the  new  pontiff.  In  about  two  years  Felix  V. 
was  prevailed  upon  by  the  King  of  France  to  abdicate 
the  pontificate.  Nicholas  V.  consented  to  confirm  the 
acts  of  the  council  of  Basil,  and  all  that  the  rival  pope, 
Felix  v.,  had  decreed.     Here  ended  the  schism. 

III.       CHAftAdTEB     OF     THE     PoPES :     AnTICHBISTIAN 

Signs* 

The  popes  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  havd 
already  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Nicholas  V.  was  of  humble  parentage,  but  to  this 
very  circumstance,  perhaps,  may  be  owing  the  virtues 
which  he  exhibited.  He  certainly  deserVes,  in  some 
respects,  the  praise  of  po^erity,  for  he  was  friendly 
to  learnings  and  the  patron  of  learned  men.  He  also 
endeavoured  to  compose  the  differences,  and  to  soften 
the  animosities  which  distracted  the  Italian  states,  and 
he  entertained  sincere  intenti6ns  of  assisting  the  op- 
pressed Greeks.  These  qualities,  which  must  procure 
him  some  respect,  were  balanced  by  vices  which  greatly 
diminished  their  value.  He  was  irritable,  rash,  and 
unrelenting.  He  built  or  repaired  very  siunptuous 
palaces  in  Rome,  and  displayed  great  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence in  his  style  of  livings  To  support  this  extrava- 
gance he  made  several  sales  of  indulgences. 

Calixtus  III.,  a  Spaniard,  *^  was  found,**^  says  ^neas 
Sylvius,  '*  to  be  the  certain  and  indubitable  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  after  almost  eighty  years  of  schism.**^  He 
exhibited  a  headstrong  and  implacable  spirit.  One  of 
Ids  first  decrees  was  dictated  by  fear  and  pride,  viz. 
'*  that  no  one  should  have  the  privilege  of  appeal  from 
the  pope  to  a  general  council.""  He  levied  vast  sums 
of  money  from  the  churches  of  Europe,  under  pretence 
of  a  war  with  the  Turks:  but  these  treasures  he  was 
compelled  by  death  to  leave  to  his  successor. 

Pp 
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C^*^*  MneoB  Sylvius  succeeded  Calixtus  III*,  under  the 

title  of  Pius  II.,  in  the  year  1458.     He  had  been  secre- 
tary at  the  council  of  Basil,  and  had  written  the  his- 
tory of  that  synod  with  much  accuracy  and  fidelity.    He 
had  been  s^  man  of  great  uprightness  of  character,  and 
acknowledged  talents,  so  that  he  would  have  been  num- 
bered with  the  great  men  of  the  age,  if  prosperity  had 
not  debased  his  virtues.     His  elevation  to  the  pontificate 
changed  his  character.     Soon   after   he  was  seated  on 
the  papal  throne,  he  published  a  bull,  in  which  he  re- 
tracted and  condemned  his   former  works  and  actions, 
viz.  his  history  of  the  council,  and  all  that  he  had  written 
against  Pope  Eugenius.     This  step  prepared  the  way 
for  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  so  that  he  soon 
demonstrated  to  the  world,  that  Pope  Pius  II.  was  not 
any  way  identified  in  character  with   ^neas  Sylvius, 
who  had  framerly  inveighed,  with   so  much   bolihiess 
and  freedom,  against   the  Roman  court,   and  opposed 
the  pride,  corruption,  unlawful  authority,   and  in£edli- 
bility  of  the  popes,  in  his  letters,  dialogues,  and  trei^ 
tises,  which  are  still  extant.     In  short,  he  todL  eveiy 
method  to  obliterate  in  himself  and  in  others  the  remem* 
brance  of    what   he   had  been.     His    conduct    toward 
Charles  VII.   and  Louis  XI.,   kings  ot  France,  and 
many  other  great  personages,   was   very  reprehensible 
He  displayed  much  loftiness  in  the  performance  of  his 
sacred   functions ;    and    following   the   conduct   of.  his 
predecessor,  he   issued  a  bull,  prohibiting  all  appeals, 
from  himself  to  a  future  council,  and  denominating  such 
appeals,  erroneous  and  detestable.     Ambition  was  his 
predominant  passion,  and  to  gratify  this  propensity  for 
power,  he  made  a  sacrifice  of  a  good  conscience.     He 
has  left  the  character  behind  him  of  being  more  carefid 
of  the  interests  of  his  relaticms,  than  of  the  weUGue  of 
the  Church*. 


*  A  Catholic  composed  the  foBowing  epitaph  for  him : 

^  Impius  hie  titus  est,  erudelis,  raptor  irnqnus, 
.^neas  Italis  quem  genulrs  Scov." 
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Paul  II.,  his  suocessor,  was  a  worse  man  and  a  CfeNT^ 
worse  pope.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  htte  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  and  notorious  for  his  antipathy  to  letters 
and  learned  men.  Under  him  literature  retrograded.  He 
took  measures  to  suppress  knowledge  and  the  means 
of  instruction.  The  sa&st  way  was  to  bring  the  pro^ 
fessors  and  teachers  under  the  odium  of  the  Church. 
He  therefin-e  pronounced  many  of  the  learned  men  here- 
tics, and  persecuted  very  severely  Pomponius  Laetus, 
Flatina,  and  several  other  men  of  talent.  He  was  in- 
famous for  avarice,  luxury,  indolence,  gluttony,  pride, 
tyranny,  and  the  oppression  of  good  men.  This  cha- 
racter may  be  collected  from  the  sketch  'of  his  pontificate^ 
by  Platina^;  but  if  he  be  supposed  a  prejudiced  witness, 
because  the  pope  oppressed  him,  let  the  following  testi- 
mony from  Volaterranus  be  received  as  unexceptionable. 
^^  Under  Paul  11.,^  says  he,  ^*  the  pontifical  prosperity 
^<  sensibly  declined,  the  flood-gates  of  vice  were  opened, 
^  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  shepherds  totally  relaxed, 
^f  whole  days  were  spent  by  the  pontiff  and  his  court  in 
^'  pleasure,  weig^ung  money,  examining  medals,  gems, 
"  and  pictures.** 

Sixtus  IV.  succeeded  the  last  pope  in  the  year  1471« 
His  character  was  not  so  vicious  as  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors, but  he  was  not  more  worthy  the  see  of  a 
Christian  bishop.  He  wished  to  raise  the  papacy  inta 
a  monarchy.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning,  but  a  great 
lover  of  money;  and  writers  of  those  times  account 
him  to  have  been  the  first  promoter  of  nepotUmy  or 
the  aggrandizement  of  nephews  an4  rdations,  which 
occupied  the  succeeding  pontiffs,  in  amassing  money, 
and  providing  for  their  poor  relatives  with  the  goods 
of  the  Church,  instead  of  distributing  them  to  the  pious 
and  able  among  the  inferior  clergy.  Writers  have 
passed  very  severe  censures  upon  him  upon  this  ac- 
count.    He  engaged   in   several  wars  with  the  neigh- 


*  PUdna  finiahet  his  lifis  of  the  Poptt  widi  dit  pondfiette  sf  Piml  IL 
This  history  is  coodnusd  by  Onnphiiiis  and  others. 

pp2 
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CENT,      bouring  states,  and  having  exhausted  his  treasury,  he 

L      had  recourse  to  questionable  expedients  to  repleni^  it 

He  instituted  various  new  offices  in  the  papal  courts 
which  he  sold  at  a  high  price.  He  likewise  contracted 
the  period  of  the  Jubilee  to  every  twenty-fifth  year,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  emolument  a  little  sooner.  Very  few 
of  the  antecedent  popes  exceeded  him  in  superstition  ^. 

Innocent  VIII.,  of  the  family  of  Cibo,  followed  the 
steps  of  his  predecessor.  He  undertook  a  war  against 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  to  recover  the  tribute  to  the  see 
of  Rome;  and  he  endeavoured  to  fill  his  co£Fers  with 
money  extorted  by  a  variety  of  contrivances  and  imposi^ 
tions.  But  he  principally  devoted  himself  to  ennoble 
and  enrich  his  relations,  not  his  nephews,  but  his  bas^ 
tards.  He  favoured  the  family  of  the  Medici,  who 
were  allied  by  marriage  to  that  of  Cibo.  Volaterranus,  in 
describing  his  character,  observes,  ^*  that  he  was  so  con- 
descending in  appearance,  as  frequently  to  kiss  men  of 
the  lowest  rank,  but,  in  reality,  that  he  was  kind  to 
no  one  f  ^  he  adds,  ^^  that  he  neglected  public  affiiirs, 
.  and  spent  his  time  in  ease,  luxury,  potnp,  and  pleasure.^ 
It  is  affirmed,  that  he  publickly  boasted  of  the  number 
of  his  children  (sixteen ! )".  He  left  in  his  treasury 
a  large  sum  of  money,  a  million  pieces  of  gold,  whidi 
he  had  raised  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks  ^ 

Alexander  VI.,  whose  name  was  Roderic  Borgia» 
was  the  nephew  of  Calixtus  III.  Several  Italian  his- 
torians testify  that  he  obtained  the  pontificate  by 
subtilty   and   simony  ^     Some  call   him   a  monster  of 

^  See  VaiiUasiuB  in  Hut  MediceL  Volaterranus. 

'  The  foUowiog  epigram  was  mad^  upon  Innocent  VIII.  by  one  of  his 

own  times 

*'  Octo  nooens  pueros  genuit,  totldemque  pueDas, 

Hunc  meritd  poterit  dicere  Roma  patiem.** 
*  Onuphrius. 

^  See  Panvinius,  Ouicdaidini,  and  Hist.  Gondavis  Alexandri.— The  noto- 
rious simony  of  this  pontiff  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  occaaioDed  the 
following  pasquinade : 

'*  Vendit  Alexander  Oaves,  Altaria,  Christum : 
Emerat  iDe  pri^,  vendere  jure  potest.'* 
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perfidiousness ;  and  he  is  with  great  justice  accused  of     CENT 

intolerance    and    pride    toward    kings    and    emperors,      _; [^ 

and  of  lust,  cruelty,  avarice,  and  gross  impiety  gene- 
rally. In  short,  during  his  reign  over  the  Church, 
Rome  became  a  Golgotha,  notorious  for  frequent  and 
dreadful  executions  and  assassinations  by  his  orders. 
Among  other  vices  he  was  excessively  fond  of  women ; 
and  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  filled  Spain  with  harlots, 
and  Rome  with  his  spurious  offspring.  One  of  his  sons, 
Caesar  Borgia,  called  Duke  Valentine,  was  a  great  pro- 
fligate, and  frequently  boasted  that  he  would  empty 
the  coffers,  which  his  father  the  pope  had  filled  by  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  and  the  profits  of  a  Jubilee.  In- 
deed all  his  children,  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  by  his 
mistress  Vanozza,  with  the  exception  of  one  son,  were 
of  very  debauched  and  wicked  habits.  Caesar  Borgia 
was  a  brave  man,  but  a  most  vile  and  cruel  wretch. 
He  ordered  the  murder  of  his  brother  John,  who  was 
his  rival  in  an  unlawful  amour';  and  he  kept  many 
assassins  in  constant  pay  at  Rome,  to  poison  or  murder 
privately  all  those,  who  ventured  to  speak  freely  about 
himself  and  the  pope,  or  whose  property  he  designed 
to  make  his  own.  In  effecting  one  of  those  barbarous 
acts,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life.  Having  con- 
certed with  his  father  to  poison  nine  newly-created  car- 
dinals, in  order  to  seize  upon  their  property,  the  pm- 
soned  cup,  by  some  mistake,  was  presented  to  the  pope 
and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  drank  the  contents.  The 
constitution  of  the  old  pope  was  soon  vanquished  by 
the  drug,  and  he  died ;  but  Caesar,  after  a  long  illness, 
recovered.  The  death  of  his  father  made  a  great 
change  in  his  affairs.  Hated  as  he  was,  the  succeed- 
ing pope,  Julius  II.,  found  no  difficulty  in  stripping 
him  of  his  ill-gotten  possessions,  and  consigning  him  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  From  the  prison  he  escaped, 
but  he  was  soon  after  slain  in  a  skirmish.     Machiavel 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  object  of  this  amour  was  no  other  than 
their  own  sister  Lucretia ;  and  that  not  only  her  brothers,  bat  her  father,  the 
pope,  also,  committed  incest  with  her ! 
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^^^'     and  BflOYius  have  praiaea  even  for  Alexander  and  hia 
'        son  Caesar  Borgia. 

IV.   New  DoctbinxS)  Svferstitions,  and  Inno- 
vations OF  THE  BOMISH  Chu&CH. 

In  this  century  many  novelties  in  doctrine  and  jHractioe 
were  invented  and  defended  at  Borne,  in  opposition  to  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  and 
to  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Christian  Church.  One  of 
the  chief  doctrines  which  was  thought  most  expedient 
to  be  inculcated,  and  which  had  never  bdTore  be^oi  heard 
of,  was  this,  'Hhat  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  sen- 
tence of  the  pontiff  to  a  general  council,  even  in  matters 
of  faith  !^  Eugenius  IV.  attempted  to  promulgate  thb 
pew  opinion,  and  he  issued  two  bulls  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  council  of  Basil,  but  he  was  compelled  afterward 
to  recall  them.  This  failure  did  not  deter  other  pon- 
tiffs. Pius  II.  issued  a  bull  or  decree  at  the  assembly 
at  Mantua,  a.  d.  1459,  declaring  that  all  appeals  from 
the  sentence  and  commands  of  the  pontiff  ^' were  vain  and 
pernicious,  and  incurred  the  judgmait  of  execration  :^ 
yet  he  could  not  but  confess,  that  before  he  was  raised 
to  the  papal  chair  he  held  the  old  c^inion,  vix.  that 
matters  of  faith,  &c.  were  under  the  cognizance  of  a 
council.  Bespecting  this  new  opinion  the  reader  is  here 
presented  with  an  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  Fathers  assembled  in  the  council  cf  Constance: 
<^  The  doctrine,^  said  the  cardinal  of  Cambray,  ^^  that 
^^  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council, 
is  a  monstrous  and  horrid  stumbling-block;  a  flattering, 
fallacious,  and  crafty  adulation,  which  will  cherish  a 
lust  of  domination  in  the  pontiffs,  and  turn  the  papacy 
into  a  tyranny  destructive  to  the  Church."" 

The  laity  were  deprived  of  the  cup  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, by  a  canon  made  at  the  council  of  Ccmstance,  in 
the  year  1415.  The  pretence  urged  in  the  council  for 
this  measure,  which  had  never  before  beai  subject  to 
a  law,  was  to  avoid  the  danger  of  spilling  it,  and  to 
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prevent  the  custom  which  prevailed  of  dipping  cloths      ^y^* 
into  it   for  the  use  of  the   sick  and  others;  and  the  ■ 

better  to  make  the  novelty  plausible,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  sick  and  infants  never  received  the  cup. 
Although  there  was  much  opposition,  yet  the  law 
finally  passed,  by  which  the  laity  were  no  longer  allowed 
to  taste  the  cup.  The  preface  of  the  council  to  this 
strange  law  is  not  a  little  singular.  The  council  de- 
creed, that  <<  although  Christ  instituted  this  venerable 
**  sacrament  after  the  supper,  and  administered  it  to  his 
**  disciples  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine;'' — and 
again,  ^^  although  in  the  primitive  Church,  the  sacra- 
^*  ment  was  received  by  the  faithful  in  both  kinds,  yet 
*'  the  custom  of  the  Church  hath  kept  and  does  keep''-* 
an  opposite  course.  This  act  of  sacrilege,  by  which 
the  Romish  Church  plundered  her  members  of  the  gift 
of  Christ,  caused  great  commotions  in  Bohemia,  and 
vast  numbers  stood  forth  as  the  champions  of  their 
religious  rights.  The  great  distractions  which  were 
excited  in  the  Church  on  this  account  alone,  obliged 
the  council  of  Basil  to  mocUfy  the  designs  of  the  last 
council.  At  Basil  a  decree  was  also  passed  respecting 
the  cup,  which  was  worded  somewhat  cautiously,  to  this 
effect,  <<  that  whether  any  person  communicated  in  only 
*'  one  or  in  both  kinds,  according  to  the  ordination 
•*  and  observance  of  the  Church,  it  would  worthily  profit 
**  such  communicants  to  salvation."  The  clause  was  in- 
serted in  order  to  pacify  the  Bohemians,  who  had  deter- 
mined upon  having  the  cup, restored  to  them,  or  to 
separate  from  the  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  which  she  was  declared  to  be  free 
from  the  taint  of  ori^nal  sin,  was  asserted  and  decreed 
by  the  council  of  Basil.  This  decision,  however,  did 
not  suppress  the  fierce  disputes  and  perplexing  contro- 
versies which  divided  the  Church  on  this  subject.  The 
Dominican  friars  were  combatants  on  one  side,  the  Fran- 
ciscans on  the  other.  Mutual  recriminations  of  heresy 
and  sacrilege  were  thrown  out  i^ainst  each  other:  and 
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^^^*     bishops,   archbishops,  cardinals,  and  uniyersities  were 

'        embroiled  for  years  on  this  knotty  point.     Pope  Six- 

tus  IV.  made  several  attempts  to  decide  the  question, 

but  owing  to  the  violence  of  die  disputants,  he  could 

not  succeed. 

Several  new  superstitious  festivals  were  appointed, 
and  a  multitude  of  indulgences  circulated  among  the 
people  at  moderate  prices.  The  feast  of  the  Visitation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  house  of  Elizabeth,  the  feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  feast  of  the 
Transfiguration  of  Christ,  were  amcxig  the  number  of 
new  festivals. 

New  fraternities,  which  contributed  very  much  to 
promote  idolatry,  were  likewise  instituted.  Among 
them  was  the  society  of  the  Rosary  or  Psaltery  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  England.  In  this  fraternity,  and  most 
probably  among  all  Catholics,  it  was  esteemed  a  sin- 
,.  gular  mark  of  devotion  to  repeat  160  Ave^Marias  and 
15  Patemostera  at  one  time.  This  was  the  original 
invention  of  Dominic,  but  having  fallen  into  disuse,  it 
was  brought  again  into  notice  in  this  age. 

Vast  treasures  of  relics  were  discovered  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  but  it  would  be  a  task  not  very  agree- 
'  able  to  the  reader,  to  wade  through  a  description  of 
them.  Among  these  precious  things,  was  found  the 
Title  which  was  put  on  the  Cross  of  our  Liord.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Jerusalem,  enclosed  in  lead.  The  very  iron  lance  that 
pierced  the  side  of  Christ  was  presented  to  Innocent  VIIL 
by  Bajazet  II.  He  also  presented  a  hand  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  The  body  of 
St.  Luke  was  imported  from  the  East  to  Venice ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  known,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Padua 
claimed  the  honoiur  of  possessing  a  body  of  this  Evan* 
gelist  long  before.  This  relic  was  the  cause  of  a  violent 
quarrel  between  the  two  cities. 

The  pope  alone  possesses  the  privilege  of  canonis- 
ing saints,  and  judging  of  the  validity  of  relics;  and 
the  popes  of  this  period  did  not  allow  their  power,  in 
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this  respect,  to  remain  dormant.     They  multiplied  the      ^^^* 
number  of  saints  daily,  and  often  with  so  little  regard  '- 

to  propriety,  or  to  the  real  character  of  the  deceased, 
that  disgrace  rather  than  honour  thereby  accrued  to 
the  Church.  This  well-known  fact  induced  Cardinal 
Bessarion  to  say,  ^<  that  the  new  saints  raised  a  doubt 
in  his  mind  respecting  the  old  ones.^^ 

The  disposal  of  indulgences  for  the  remission  of  sins 
was  now  become  almost  a  common  traffic.  It  was  the 
mint  which  coined  money  for  the  Romish  Church ;  the 
gold  mine  for  profligate  nephews  and  natural  chil- 
dren; the  nerves  of  the  papal  wars  ;  the  means  of  liqui- 
dating debt;  and  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  luxury 
to  the  popes,  cardinals,  and  bishops.  .  Indulgences  were 
therefore  granted  with  great  frequency,  and  with  no 
sparing  hand.  A  public  sale  of  them  was  generally 
preceded  by  some  specious  pretext :  for  instance,  the 
reduction  of  the  Greeks  under  the  yoke  of  the  Latin 
Church ;  or  a  war  with  heretics ;  or  a  crusade  against 
the  Neapolitans,  &c.  Too  often  the  pretences  for  selling 
indulgences  were,  in  reality,  bloody,  idolatrous,  or  super- 
stitious. 

It  would  be  an  endless,  labour  to  recount  the  innu- 
merable false  miracles,  visions,  and  fables,  which  the 
fertility  of  monkish  invention  turned  to  very  good  ae« 
count  in  this  century.  As  the  darkness  of  night  gene- 
rally appears  thicker  and  more  dense  toward  mornings 
so  the  moral  and  fanatical  darkness  of  the  Church  was 
greater,  or  seemed  to  be  so,  about  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation.  The  demand  for  relics  and  other  imposi- 
tions was  great.  Miracles  and  apparitions  were  frequent. 
The  object  of  these  miracles,  &c.,  was  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  masses  for  the 
dead,  the  service  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  wonderful 
virtues  of  images,  relics,  and  the  form  of  the  cross,  to 
establish  new  doctrines  and  superstitions,  and  to  render 
popular  new  saints  and  fraternities.  By  means  of  these 
pretended  revelations  the  minds  of  the  people  were  in- 
fatuated, and  no  small  gain  was  brought  to  the  crafUu 
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men.  Bzovius,  an  accredited  papal  historian,  has  filled 
four  large  volumes  with  little  else  but  such  rubbish. 
One  or  two  examples  of  superstition  will,  probably, 
satisfy  the  reader.  The  Dominicans  asserted  that  the 
wounds  of  Christ  were  imprinted  on  the  body  of 
St.  Cathonnc  of  Sienna;  the  Franciscans  maintaJDed 
that  this  was  an  imposture :  this  gave  rise  to  anntber 
quarrel  between  these  two  mighty  rivals.  The  ring, 
with  which  Joseph  betrothed  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Christ,  was  discovered.  The  people  of  Chiud  ob- 
-  tained  this  singular  relic,  but  as  they  did  not  watdi 
it  very  carefully,  it  was  soon  stolen  and  sold  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Perugia.  This  piece  of  dishonesty  cieattd 
great  animosity,  and  almost  produced  a  -war.  More- 
over, the  inhabitants  of  Padua  and  Venice  were  on 
the  point  of  drawing  the  sword,  to  decide  which  city 
possessed  the  identical  body  of  St.  Luke,  which  both 
parties  thought  they  had  obtained  from   the  East. 

The  Greek  and  Oriental  Church  was  rerging  very 
fast  to  a  state  of  superstition  and  harbarisni,  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  just  described :  with  the  pxc^>t)0D 
of  a  decided  opposition  to  many  errors  in  the  RinniEb 
Church. 

Most  useless,  and  even  impious  subjects  of  dispu- 
tation occupied  the  pens  and  minds  of  the  monks,  whool- 
men,  and  some  ecclesiastical  writers  during  this  period 
It  was  long  debated  throu^out  the  Western  Church, 
whether  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  fell  upon  the  ground 
in  the  three  days  of  his  passion,  was  properly  the  ob- 
ject of  that  worship  which  was  due  to  God.  One  party 
alleged  that,  when  it  was  separated  from  the  body  of 
CImst,  the  hypostatical  union  was  dissolved,  and  il 
ought  not  to  be  worshipped.  Others  again  denied  thai 
tlie  blood  spilt  on  the  ground  lost  the  hypostatical  union, 
and  they  asserteii,  that  it  was  always  with  Christ,  with 
his  body  and  soul.  This  obscure  and  use-less  questiM 
continued  a  long  time  to  engage  and  irritate  the  mindi 
of  many  learned  writers.  By  this,  and  similar  subjects, 
oftentimea    fiercely   and    ol»tinale!y   controverted,    tht 
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Church  was  put  into  a  state  of  distraction  aad  per-     ^^^' 
plexity,  so  that  sound  doctrine,  real  piety,  and  genuine  * 

religion,  were  banished  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Christians  '. 


V.  Crisis    of    Aktichbistian    Impiety:    Cbuel 
Persecution:  Blood  of  the  Martyrs. 

To  all  {»ous  and  sensible  persons  the  yoke  of  the 
papal  religion  grew  daily  more  intolerable  :  Uie  tyranny, 
impiety,  simony,  ambition,  misrule,  and  warfare  of  the 
popes,  the  propensity  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  clergy 
to  various  species  of  immodesty  and  wickedness,  seemed, 
at  length,  to  have  exhausted  human  patience.  Such  a 
state  of  religion  occasioned  every  where  great  scandal 
to  Christianity,  even  among  Jews  and  Infidels.  This 
subject  was  brought  forward,  with  great  zeal  and  elo- 
quence, in  the  councils  of  Constance,  Sienna,  Basil,  and 
Pisa,  where  it  appeared  that  great  numbers  desired 
a  reformation  of  Uie  Church,  first  in  the  head  and  then 
in  the  members.  Abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
fact  has  been  laid  before  the  reader  in  the  account  of 
the  papal  schism,  and  in  the  lives  of  the  popes,  Paul  II., 
Sixtus  IV.,  Alexander  VI.,  and  others. 

But  the  depravity  of  the  Church  was  also  height- 
ened by  sheddLag  blood.  Rage  and  cruelty  toward 
those  who  dissented  from  the  system  of  vice  and  error 
above-mentioned,  were  characteristics  of  the  popes  and 
•the  satellites  of  the  Romish  court.  A  terrible  example 
was  made  of  John  Huss,  who  was  burnt  alive  July  7* 
1415,  and  of  Jerome  of  Prague  on  July  29,  1416, 
while  the  council  of  Constance,  by  which  they  were 
condemned,  was  still  sitting.  The  persecutors  mani- 
fested a  temper  more  barbarous  than  infidels,  but  the 
persecuted  shewed  a  wonderful  spirit  of  meekness,  for- 
titude, and  patience.  The  Church  seemed  every  where 
to  rise  in  arms  against  her  own  members,  because  they 

*  See  Biorioe. 
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rejected  the  superstition  of  Rome.  A  very  atrocious 
persecution  was  set  oa  foot  in  England  against  the  Lol- 
lards and  followers  of  Wickliff,  whose  bones  were  takai 
up  and  burnt  in  the  year  1428,  by  a  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Sienna.  In  France,  also,  the  persecution  raged 
against  the  Picards  and  Waldeuses,  who  were  frequently 
given  up  to  the  merciless  flames,  Louis  XII.  sent 
strong  bodies  of  troops  to  attack  some  branches  of  the 
Albigenses  in  his  dominions.  In  Bohemia,  the  Hussites 
were  grievously  persecuted.  Pope  Martin  II.,  by  his 
bull,  blew  the  trumpet  that  called  the  soldiers  to  des- 
troy their  Christian  brethren,  without  Christian  mercy. 
Much  blood  was  spilt  in  that  region.  During  almost 
a  hundred  years,  gleaming  swords  or  raging  flames  were 
the  common  instruments  of  death  almost  constantly  in 
use,  to  destroy  those  who  attempted  to  expose  the  ini- 
quity of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to  follow  the  dictate* 
pf  conscience. 

Another  shocking  example  of  cruelty  was  exhibited 
in  the  burning  of  Jerome  Savonarola,  a  Dominicta 
monk,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  morals  and  ^eat  learn- 
ing'. Previously  to  his  being  arrested,  he  had  written 
and  preached,  with  great  freedom,  upon  the  tyrannt 
of  the  popes,  the  general  depravity  of  the  Church,  and 
its  wide  departure  from  tlie  Gospel  of  Christ.  He 
also  excited  the  wrath  and  malice  of  the  Medici  family, 
by  declaiming  warmly  against  the  tyranny  they  exer- 
cised over  the  state;  they  therefore  united  with  Popr 
Alexander  VI.  for  the  apprehension  and  condign  punish- 
ment of  this  upright  monk.  Poor  Savonarola  was  seized, 
thrown  into  prison,  put  to  the  torture,  and  at  lengih 
condemned,  with  two  of  his  friends,  to  suffer  the  pain 
of  death  by  fire.  A  vast  number  of  cruel  deaths, 
equally  unjust,  might  easily  be  produced,  but  enough 
has  already  been  advanced  to  shew  the  propriety  of 
applying  the  words  of  the  Revelations  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  viz.  that  she  was  "  the  woman  drunken  with 
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the  blood  o!  the  'saints,  and  with   the    blood   of   th6      CENT, 
martyrs   of  Jesus*.'"     There   were,   indeed,  some,  but        ^^' 
small,    in  comparison,  was   their  number,    and    feeble 
their   voice,   who  openly  inveighed  against   these  bar- 
barous [NToceedings  ^ 

The  public  auction  of  church  preferments,  and  the 
sale  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  by  which  every  stain  of  wick- 
edness could  be  atoned  for  by  money,  contributed  to 
bring  the  character  of  the  Church  very  low.  To  such 
a  pass  had  this  pernicious  custom  proceeded,  by  the 
conduct  of  Boniface  IX.,  John  XXIII.,  Sixtus  IV.,  and 
Alexander  VI.,  that  the  council  of  Constance  thought 
it  high  time  to  take  public  cognizance  thereof.  A  com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  Fathers  of  the  council  '^that 
it  was  customary  to  traffic  for  every  thing  sacred  by  the 
hand  of  dealers  and  money  changers,  as  in  the  case  of 
merchandise.''^  These  things,  together  with  the  addition 
of  corrupt  doctrine,  drew  forth  the  honest  expostulations 
of  such  men  as  Huss  and  Jerome,  and  afterward  of 
Luther  and  Zuinglius.  But  the  cup  of  iniquity  was 
not  yet  full.  Impiety  had  not  yet  attained  the  height 
which  it  afterward  reached  under  the  domination  of 
Popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  Can  the  reader  wonder 
that  Roman  Catholics,  whose  eyes  were  at  that  time 
opened  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  recurrence 
to  first  principles,  should  designate  their  own.  Church 
by  all  the  appellations,  whereby  the  oracles  of  God 
have  marked  Uie  features  of  Antichrist?  Epithets  of 
an  antichristian  tendency  are  very  frequently  applied 
to  their  Church  by  authors  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Among  others,  Francis,  Zabarella  asserted,  that  ^*  the 
pope  made  himself  more  than  Grod ''.'"  And  what  sur- 
prise can  such  an  expression  raise  in  the  mind  of  any 
one,  who  knows  that  dispensations  were  to  be  obtained 


*  Key.  XTii.  6. 

'  See  the  life  of  Peter  Gastdhuius  by  Baltue. 

7  The  following  blasphemoui  inicription  wm  reeorded  on  m  triumphal 
ardi  railed  in  honour  of  Sixtui  IV. :   *'*•  £t  merits  in  terris  credeiii 
IVua,**  Deterrcdly  thou  art  believed  to  be  a  Ood  upon  tMk, 
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OSNT.     for  incest  and  sodomy,  and  that  such  were  granted  hj 

^'        Popes  Martin  V.,  Sixtus  IV.,  and  Akxander  VI.  ?    But 

all  these  enormities,  the  accounts  of  which  are  still  to 

be  read  in  historians,   the    members  of    the    Romish 

Church  are  taught  to  palliate  or  to  disbdieve^ 

VI.    Paeticulaes    eespectikg    John   Huss   and 

Jeeome  of  Peaoue. 

John  Huss,  from  his  early  years,  was  adi£cted  to 
the  study  and  the  love  of  truth;  and  when  he  grew 
up,  he  excelled  many  eminent  and  learned  men  in  Bohe- 
mia. His  high  character  induced  Wickliff  to  write 
to  him,  and  to  send  him  some  of  his  works.  These 
writings  were  read  and  highly  approved  of  by  Huss 
and  his  friends,  but  they  did  not  meditate  any  separa- 
tion from  their  Church.  The  first  cause  of  the  protest 
of  Huss  against  papal  practices,  was  occasioned  by  a 
sale  of  indulgences  throughout  Europe  by  the  command 
of  Boniface  IX.,  in  the  year  of  the  Jubflee.  In  ardeat 
to  extend  the  sale,  it  was  confidently  affirmed  that  *'  the 
souls  of  those  who  should  die  on  the  road  to  Rome 
would  immediately  fly  to  heaven.'*^  This  abuse  <^  th^ 
privileges  of  the  Church  roused  the  indignation  ef  Huss, 
who  declaimed  loudly  against  it:  and  soon  after  he 
began  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  papal  supremacy,  fire 
of  purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  worship  of  images, 
invocation  of  saints,   auricular  confession,  communioii 

*  It  has,  certainly,  been  gravdy  ciaiged  apoo  tome  Roman  CathoBci, 
wlio  have  edited  worica  of  histofj,  divinity,  vid  ouuiwvosy^  ifaat  they  have 
expunged  iueh  paaaages  as  militated  against  their  opiniooS)  or  die  dial  Aey 
have  inteipdlated  the  .books  with  their  own  sentiments.  The  inipatstkHi 
of  a  want  of  fairness  and  candour  lias  also  been  made  upon  our  Roman 
GbAoHc  brethren,  in  their  defimoe  of  their  Church,  in  which  it  has  been 
stated  that  their  propositions  and  admissions  have  generally  a  secret  "'^"^"g 
The  practice  of  having  a  secret  meaning  to  their  words  was,  indeed,  to  noto- 
rious, that  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  dedaiation  against  popsiy  osntain 
diis  passsge,  ^'  I  swear  aoooiding  to  the  plain  and  oomreoa  sonae  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  same  woids,  without  any  Sfaffoooetion,  menUi  €f  jiea, 
«  secret  raervMrn  whatsoever.*' 
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in  one  kind,    and    transubstantdation.     This    boldness      ^£^* 
raised  the  anger  of  the  pontiff,  but,  for  the  present^  ' 

Hubs  escaped  without  much  injury.  Another  sale  of 
indulgences  by  John  XXIII.  for  a  crusade  against 
LadisUus,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  again  roused  the 
zeal  of  the  honest  professor,  who  immediately  wix)te  and 
preached  against  this  profanation  of  the  Gospel*  He 
was  cited  to  Rpme,  but  he  appealed  from  the  pope  to 
his  Saviour.  When  the  council  of  Constance  assembled, 
Huss  was  commanded  to  appear  before  the  Fathers  and 
explain  the  reasons  for  his  conduct.  The  Bohemians 
would  not  permit  their  beloved  teadier  to  go  to  Con- 
stance without  the  assiurance  of  a  safe  conduct.  This 
necessary  precaution  was  granted  by  the  Emperor  Sigis^ 
mund,  under  a  solemn  promise,  that  Huss  should  be 
protected  in  going  and  returning,  and  during  his  stay 
there.  Huss  went  to  the  council  under  this  assurance^ 
of  his  safety.  He  was  heard  in  the  assembly,  and  or- 
dered to  retract  his  opinions.  He  soon  perceived  that 
some  leading  men  present  were  resolved  upon  his  de- 
struction; he  therefore  designed  to  return;  but  the 
council,  acting  on  the  principle  that  faith  ought  not  to 
be  kept  with  a  heretic,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  to  the 
dishonour  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the 
law  of  nations,  seized  Huss,  and  treated  him  with  much 
cruelty.  He  was  put  in  chains  and  brought  back  into 
the  council,  where  they  loaded  him  with  contumely, 
slander^  ridicule,  and  abuse.  He  endeavoured  to  assert 
his  innocence,  but  he  was  silenced  by  their  vociferations 
and  clamours.  In  the  anguish  of  his  heart  he  cried  out 
that  <<  his  humble  appeal  was  to  Grod  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  knew,  and  would  judge  the  just  cause 
of  every  man ;  and  he  besought  Grod  not  to  depart  from 
him,  for  trouble  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  there  was  none 
to  help."*^  This  act  was  imputed  to  him  as  an  additional 
instance  oi  impiety«  Being  ordered  by  the  cardinal  of 
Cambray  to  retract  his  errors,  he  entreated  him  first  to 
allow  him  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  errors,  and 
then  he  would  renounce  them;  and  he  observed,  that 
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^^'^'      many  things  were  laid  to  his  charge  which  he  knew  not, 

L      and  that  he  could  not  retract  what  he  had  never  taught 

It  is  said,  that  the  Emperor  was  reluctant  to  violate  his 
word,  by  delivering  Huss,  and  afterward  Jerome,  to  the 
flames,  but  he  was  told  that  his  promise  could  not  pre- 
judice the  right  of  the  Church. 

Here,  then,  we  behold  a  zealous  and  good  maOf 
whom  neither  promises  nor  terrors  could  move  to  deny 
his  conscience,  who  prayed  for  his  murderers,  and  in 
meekness  commended  his  soul  to  that  Saviour  who  died 
for  him — ^we  see  this  man,  with  patience  and  fortitude, 
*  prefer  degradation,  reproaches,  curses,  and  even  the 
horrors  of  being  burnt  alive,  to  consideration,  respect^ 
and  honours,  with  error  and  superstition.  Wh^i  he 
saw  a  rustic  with  eager  forwardness  carrying  wood  to 
bum  him,  he  smiled  at  his  zeal,  and  exclaimed  in  the 
words  of  Jerome,  ^^  O  holy  simplicity.'*^  But  the  rage 
of  his  enemies,  misnamed  Christians,  was  almost  inex^ 
tinguishable.  Even  at  the  stake  they  did  not  permit 
him  to  enjoy  any  quiet,  but  rehearsed  the  usual  curses 
in  his  ears,  which  concluded  with  these  words,  ^^  We 
devote  thy  soul  to  the  infernal  devil.^  His  ashes  were 
gathered  up,  and  cast  into  the  Rhine,  to  prevent  their 
being  taken  away  and  honoured  by  his  friends. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  same  cowk' 
cil,  which  seized  John  Huss,  also  arraigned  Pope 
John  XXIII.  The  crimes  of  which  these  two  men 
were  accused,  were  widely  different.  The  pope  was 
impeached  of  cruelty  and  vice:  Huss  was  accused  of 
conforming  to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff;  he  was  con- 
demned even  unconvicted.  Huss  was  degraded  from  the 
priesthood,  subjected  to  much  indignity,  and  burnt  alive; 
but  the  pope  was  deposed  and  imprisoned^ only,  and 
afterward  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  papal  court, 
and  the  Deanery  of  the  sacred  college.  Let  posterity 
judge  of  the  equity  and  charity  of  the  majority  of  the 
holy  Fathers  of  Constance  in  this  particular. 

Jerome  of  Prague  was  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Huss,  and  embarked  with  him  in   the   same  design  of 
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spreading  the  truth,  and  of  exposing  error.  Through  CENT, 
an  excess  of  zeal  and  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  •  •  '• 
cause,  he  voluntarily  went  to  Constance  while  the  articles 
of  indictment  were  exhibited  against  Huss,  and  before 
his  pretended  trial  was  over;  but  when  he  witnessed 
the  barbarous  treatment  toward  that  meek  and  patient 
man,  and  perceived  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  in 
his  own  defence,  he  began  to  fear  for  his  own  safety,  and 
privately  withdrew  from  a .  place,  where  he  considered 
it  dangerous  to  expose  himself  without  a  safe  conduct 
from  the  Emperor  and  the  council.  By  the  orders  of 
the  members  he  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and  brought 
back,  loaded  with  chains.  Bound  with  these  fetters 
they  produced  him  before  the  assembled  council,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  furious  enemies,  thirsting  for  his 
blood,  and  crying  out,  **  Away  with  him,  bum  him.^ 
Upon  his  attempting  to  speak  in  his  defence,  in  order  to 
shew  that  there  was  not  any  ground  for  a  charge  of 
heresy  against  him,  they  overpowered  his  voice  by  loud 
clamour  and  noise.  They  then  imprisoned  him  in  a 
foul  and  dark  dungeon,  chained  in  duch  a  manner,  that 
he  could  neither  stand  nor  lie  down,  but  was  obliged  to 
continue  in  a  painful  posture,  with  his  head  bent  to  the 
earth.  Here  they  confined  him  for  340  days,  with  no 
other  sustenance  than  bread  and  water.  When  this 
severe  treatment  had  almost  exhausted  nature,  and  his 
life  was  endangered,  they  attacked  him  with  kindness, 
flattery,  promises,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  deliver* 
ance,  if  he  would  recant ;  at  the  same  time  the  punish- 
ment of  death  by  fire  was  threatened  if  he  refused. 
Overcome  by  these  diabolical  arts,  and  wearied  with  hii 
long  and  painful  imprisonment,  he  was  persuaded  to 
abjure  his  opinions,  and  those  held  by  Huss  and  his 
followers.  This  recantation  procured  him  only  some 
mitigation  of  the  severity  of  his  imprisonment.  The 
council  was  not  satisfied  with  his  present  humiliation, 
and  some  time  after  he  was  again  arraigned.  Perceiving 
that  they  sought  his  life  more  than  his  salvation,  he 
recovered  his  natural  courage,  atid  manifested  an  abbor- 

Qq 
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^XV?^*      fence  of  his  former  abjuration.     He  launched  forth  into 

1-      the  praises  of  Wickliff  and  Huss,  and  expressed  his 

deep  repentance,  that  through  the  fear  of  death,  he  had 
been  so  pusillanimous  as  to  forsake  them,  and  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  With  great  fortitude  he  oi- 
dured  all  their  scoffs  and  reproaches,  and  seined  not 
only  to  despise  the  fear  of  dissolution,  but  even  to  long 
for  its  approach.  He  intrepidly  listened  to  the  impre- 
cations by  which  they  devoted  his  soul  to  the  devil, 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  qustomary  dress  on  whidi 
fiends  were  painted,  welcomed  the  cords,  the  chain,  the 
stake,  and  the  slow  fire  which  was  to  consume  his  body ; 
and  he  continued  to  sing  or  rehearse  psalms  and  hymns 
imtil  the  fire  and  smoke  choked  his  utterance.  Foggio 
of  Florence,  who  has  left  a  fair  history  of  those  times, 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Constance,  doses 
his  account  of  Jerome  with  these  wcnrds,  ^'  He  was  a 
man  worthy  of  the  memory  of  mankind.'*^  And  uSnesi 
Sylvius,  afterward  Pope  Pius  II.,  confirms  the  testimony 
of  Poggio,  as  to  the  meek  and  devout  behaviour  of 
Jerome  and  Huss.  His  words  are,  ^^  They  suffered 
death  with  a  constant  mind,  went  readily  to  the  stake 
as  though  invited  to  a  feast,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames  sung  psalms  and  hymns."" 

Both  Jerome  and  Huss  expressed  their  convietioiii 
that  a  hundred  years  would  not  elapse,  before  such  men 
would  arise  and  undertake  to  disseminate  the  doctrines 
of  true  religion,  as  the  papal  court  would  not  have 
power  to  bum. 

VII.     Iksursxctions  in  Bohemia:   Ths  Cohpacta 
OF  Basil:  Oppression  of  the  Bohemians. 

The  cruel  sentence  of  the  council  of  Constance,  in 
the  matter  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  soon  spread  ovtf  Europe: 
good  men  were  struck  with  horror,  and  all,  in  whom 
the  feelings .  of  humanity  were  not  stifled  by  error, 
lam^ited  that  Christianity  was  so  much  debased.  The 
Bohemian^  sent  expostulatory  letters  to  the  ooundly  but 
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without  obtaining  any  answer  or  redress.     This  neglect      CENT, 
tended  to  irritate  men,  who  were  already  disaffected.    Iri  - 

the  mean  time,  the  work  of  reformation  was  carried 
on  with  great  vigour:  almost  the  whole  country  of 
Bohemia  became  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  Huss, 
and  preachers  went  forth  with  the  Bible,  and  convinced 
the  inhabitants  of  other  kingdoms,  that  religion  had 
been  corrupted.  Complaints  and  remonstrances,  because 
the  cup  was  withdrawn  from  the  laity,  daily  increased, 
and  at  length,  before  the  council  of  Constance  broke  up, 
communion  in  both  kinds  was  decreed  by  the  University 
of  Prague  to  be  lawful  and  necessary. 

Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  died  in  the  year  1419. 
His  death  became  a  signal  for  bloody  wars.  Pope 
Martin  V.  immediately  brandished  the  thunderbolt  of 
excommunication  against  the  Bohemians,  and  at  the 
same  time  called  the  faithful  to  arms.  He  summoned 
the  Emperor  and  some  of  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Europe  to  assemble  their  armies,  and  to  hasten  to  the 
extermination  of  the  sacrilegious  Hussites.  The  Em- 
peror Sigismund,  like  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  imme- 
diately commenced  a  bloody  persecution  in  Bohemia, 
by  entering  the  country  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
Such  unprovoked  and  inhuman  treatment  drove  the 
Bohemians  into  open  revolt.  Under  the  command  of 
Ziska,  they  took  the  field,  and  for  almost  fourteen  years, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Lusatia,  Austria,  Mi^a,  and  other 
parts  of  Grermany ,  were  desolated  by  the  horrors  of  war  ^. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  opened,  both  armies  fought 
with  great  bravery.  The  Emperor,  whose  cause  was 
certainly  a  bad  one,  lost  several  battles ;  and  such  was 
the  valour  and  success  of  the  Bohemians,  that  there 
appeared  no  way  of  diminishing  their  forces  or  subduing 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  if  only  they 
remained  firmly  united.  But  unfortunately,  contests  and 
rivalry   wasted   their   strength.      In  a  short   time  they 

*  8ee  Mntm  SylTivt,  John  DubnTins,  Ac.  but  voy  little  credit  can  be 
given  to  Cochlcnt  and  Btoviut.  '  " 

QQ2 
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were  divided  into  two  parties;  one,  the  Taborites',  or 
genuine  Huasites,  contending  for  r  reformation  of  the 
Church;  the  other,  the  Calixtines*,  demanding  only  tie 
restitution  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  Their  efforts  becanw 
greatly  emharraased,  but  still  they  carried  on  the  *«. 
until  the  death  of  Ziska,  their  renowned  leader,  «h«i 
another  party,  called  the  Orphans^,  arose  from  among 
them,  steering  a  middle  course  between  the  former  two. 
This  seemed  a  lamentable  occurrence,  but  notwithstand- 
ing unfavourable  appearances,  the  Bohemians  were  mi- 
tber  disheartened  nor  overpowered,  and  still  continued 
to  stand  upon  their  defence. 

Sigismund,  Hnding  that  he  did  not  make  any  pro- 
gress in  the  war,  but  that  he  had  diminished  bis  own 
strength,  and  perceiving  that  the  Bohemians,  notwidi- 
sta»<)iiig  their  differences,  were  resolved  to  contest  every 
foot  of  ground  with  him,  began  to  look  about  for  otbtr 
means  of  settbog  the  affair.  The  pope,  also,  observing 
that  his  excommunication  awakened  no  terror  in  thf 
bosom  of  men  instructed  out  of  the  Scriptures,  vu 
desirous  of  trying  some  other  means.  These  two  arch 
persecutors  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  which  ibej 
hoped  to  effect  by  means  of  a  council.  It  was  planned 
to  call  the  council  of  Basil  in  the  year  1431,  and  to  iovite 
the  attendance  of  the  Bohemian  leaders,  and  then  to  make 
their  internal  differences  the  means  of  a  triumph  ova 
them.  TJie  ostensible  plea  for  assembling  this  synod  »« 
to  settle  the  contest  between  Frederic  of  Austria  and 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  to  eittirpatc  heresies'. 
When  the  council  was  met  at  Basil,  the  attendance  of 
the  Bohemians  at  the  conference  was  requested  wiA 
many   bland   and   apparently   kind    promises,    granting 

'  They  were  calltd  Taborihi  from  ihc  city  which  Zialui  built,  ud  mmrf 
Tnbor  in  sUusion  lo  the  Blounl  of  Tmnafigu ration,  on  which  the  Apgidt 
Peter  wished  to  eren  tsbenuclea,  uying,  "  it  ••  ffood  to  it  hm," 

*  So  csildd  fnHD  call.1  *  cup. 

^  Onthe  death  of  Zialca  great  nuniben  wne  ineon»ol«ble,  uid  comdai^ 
tbemadvca  deprived  of  ■  parent  and  proiecUie,  calletl  themaelTn  Orvtuni. 

*  >Gdmi  gylTlui  in  HiiloriA  BAcnOei,  Orthuinu*  Otstius  la  Fiucink 
Bfrum  Ei]ifteHdantia. 
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^  pleading  their  own  cause.   A  safe  con-      ^^ 
"nd  even  hostages  were  given  for  the      _ 


"^rties  who  came  on  behalf  of  the 
'^.*  Brandenburg  and  Bavaria,  and 

l^.  *  •*  becoming  sureties  to  this 

^|L    ^^     v^  aiian  knights,' chosen  from 

^^  J'l^  a  at  the  synod,  to  urge  their 

J^^.^        \^  .  were  comprised  in  four  articles. 

%>         \*  required  communion  in  both  kinds. 

or   genuine   Hussites,   insisted   on   the 
public  crimes,  and  the  removal  of  scandals 
Church.     The  Orphans   proposed   a  general 
to  procure  the  free  preaching  of  the  word  of  God. 
.d  lastly,  Peter  Payne,  a  Wickliffite,  and  a  fugitive 
l!h>m  England,  urged  an  article  to  prevent  the  exercise 
of  civil  authority  by  the  clergy.     These  articles  were 
caUed  the  Bohemian  Compacta,     After  fifty  days  had 
been  spent  in  a  fruitless  debate  on  these  questions,  the 
Bohemians  perceived  that  there  wIeis  no  other  design  in 
the  council,  but  to  delude  and  deceive  them,  and  they 
prepared   to  return  home.     They  were,   however,  cir- 
cumvented  by   a   new   stratagem.     While   the   debates 
were  still  kept  up,  delegates  were  sent  from  the  council 
to   Bohemia,  and  having   assembled   the  heads   of  the 
parties  there,  persuaded  them  that  if  the  first  article  was 
obtained,  all  the  others  would  follow  in  due  course,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  best  way  was  to  drop  the  three  last 
articles,  and  unite  for  the  first.     Thus  the  four  articles 
were  reduced  to  one,  and  the  article  respecting  the  use  of 
the  cup  alone  remained.     Upon  this  being  urged  in  the 
council,  and  the  delegates  declaring  that  they  had  made 
a  compact  with  the  Bohemians  at  home,  those  who  had 
had  the  management  of  the  afiair  in  the  council  perceived 
that  their  countrymen  had  been  duped.     But  it  was  too 
late  for  alteration.     Communion  in  both  kinds  was  per- 
mitted by  the  council,  but  still  with  some  mental  re- 
servation, which  was,  and,  perhaps,  may  still  be,  the 
invariable   custom   of  bigotted  adherents  of  the  pope. 
The  council  decreed  that   communion   in  both  kinds 
**  was  useful  and  salutary  to  those  who  received  it  wor- 
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thily."  With  this  Bentence  the-  Bohemians  were  com- 
pelled to  be  satisfied,  and  to  retain  the  other  dogmas 
and  errors  of  the  Church,  For  by  this  measure  the 
Cahxtines,  a  very  strong  party,  were  substracted  from 
the  main  body  of  Hussites,  and  immediately  jmned 
the  pope  and  the  Emperor  in  persecuting  their  brethren 
and  former  companions.  After  the  death  of  Procopius 
the  second  victorious  leader  of  the  Taborites,  sereral 
thousands  of  them  were  enticed  into  some  neigh- 
bouring barns,  to  give  in  their  names  to  serve  thtJt 
country  against  its  enemies.  As  soon  as  they  were 
within  the  bams,  the  doors  were  closed,  fire  was  applied 
to  the  roofs,  and  they  were  thus  barbarousW  consumed 
in  the  flames.  The  remaining  Hussites  occupied  the 
city  of  Tabor,  and  prepared  for  resistance.  But,  after 
a  siege  in  which  they  displayed  much  bravery  and  t»- 
lour,  the  city  was  taken,  and  many  of  the  inhahitanl! 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Those  who  were  saved  *ere 
cast  into  prison,  and  many  of  them  were  afterward 
brought  to  the  stake.  This  dreadful  havock  almost 
annihilated  the  Hussites;  a  few  escaped,  and  soiighl 
refuge  in  other  countries.  During  the  sitting  of  the 
council  of  Basil,  every  means  was  tried  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  use  the  vernacular  language  at  divine  service. 
and  a  reformation  of  various  abu!4es  in  (he  Church,  and 
in  these  petitions  many  of  the  Calixtines  united ;  hut  the 
greater  part  of  the  Calixtines  joined  in  every  outrage 
against  the  Hussites,  whose  case  became  truly  wretchtd. 
Driven  from  towns  and  villages,  and  the  habitations  of 
men,  often  hunted  like  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  tbpy 
were  obliged  to  seek  retreats  in  the  dens  and  fastaesea 
of  the  mountains  of  Silesia.  Some  time  after,  the  few 
remains  of  these  innocent,  but  unfortunate  Christian*, 
formed  a  union  with  the  surviving  Waldenses,  on  the 
confines  of  Moravia  and  Austria.  Hence  the  conunoo  i 
appellations  of  Waldenses,  Bohemian  Brethren  or  Unita* 
Fratrum,  and  Moravians  *. 

*  Thit  Ibe  (hitli  of  the  Hiuailca  wu,  at  first,  the  ian>e  in  gabiuiuE  u  thu 
of  Proleatsnu,  may  be  gmthcred  Croca  .^dcu  Sylvius,  In  his  laiig  cpUtk  (ib) 

ISOit) 


f  VIII.     Other  Witnesses  in  tbk  Chubch  of  the 

CORBUFTIOM    OF    RoHK. 

Many  witnesses  of  the  errors  of  the  Cliurch  have  been 
named,  and  their  opinions  recorded.  The  WickliflGtes 
in  England,  the  Hussites,  the  Calixtines,  the  Waldenses 
on  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Piednioot, 
and  Jerome  Savonarola  and  his  followers,  have  already 
occupied  our  notice.  But,  beside  this  noble  army, 
there  were  not  a  few  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church, 
who  bore  witness  to  her  abominations,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation,  both  in  doctrine  and  morals, 
in  the  head  and  in  the  members.  There  were  many 
members  of  the  council  of  Constance,  Sienna,  and 
BaEil,  whose  minds  were  inflamed  with  ardent  zeal  in 
this  good  cause ;  and  great  numbers,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  celebrated  for  tlieir  high  rank,  talents,  or  Icam- 
iog,  desired  a  purification  of  the  Church.  Indeed  there 
was  such  ground  for  real  complaint,  that  popes  and 
councils  matle  frequent  promises  of  a  reformation,  but 
they  were  never  fulfilled. 

Our  confined  limits  can  admit  but  a  few  celebrated 
names:  viz. 

Peter  AUiacus,  cardinal  of  Cambray,  who  presented 
hi«  book  on  the  "  Reformation  of  the  Church,"  to  the 
council  of  Constance :  but  with  great  inconsistency  this 
man  persecuted  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague; 
private  pique  debased  his  religious  sentiments. 

The  anonymous  author  of  a  work  called  "  The 
Golden  Looking-glass  of  the  Pope,  the  Roman  Court, 
and  the  Prelates,"  in  which  he  censures,  in  very  strong 
language,  the  errors,  exorbitancy,  simony,  and  malver- 
sation of  the  Romish  court.    It  was  written  a.  d.  1414. 


130th)  apiiut  the  Bcdicmkiu,  wrlLicn  *.  d.  14&I.  Alio  &om  tlwii  Cdnfei. 
doD*  aod  Apdlogiei,  [irewTvcd  by  ihc  aulhof  of  Fatcicului  Rernm  ErprUm. 
iarum,  Marquard  Fnhcr  f«  lifhi"  BuhfmiHi.  Dolthuu  Lydiun  In  tV^U- 
dtniihui,  John  Amoa  Conimiui  ail  ralfrti  Hiil,  Loiitii,  Ac. 
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CENT.  Francis  Zabarella,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Flo- 

1_      rence,  deprecated  the  usurped  power  and  tyranny  of  the 

popes,  and  very  forcibly  urged  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
formation of  the  Church. 

Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  of  Paris,  an  excellent  and 
very  learned  man.  He  wrote  on  <^  the  Corrupt  State  ot 
the  Church/'  on  "  Antichrist/'  on  "  the  Vain  Infalli- 
bility of  General  Councils,''  and  a  work  on  Theology,  in 
which  he  laments,  in  mournful  and  eloquent  strains,  the 
common  neglect  of  the  Scriptures. 

James  Gerson,  chancellor  of  Paris,  and  ambassador 
of  th^  king  of  France  at  the  council  of  Constance.  Un- 
fortunately he  had  imbibed  a  deep  rooted  prejudice 
against  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  he  con- 
sented to  the  sentence  against  them ;  but  his  own  opi- 
nions differed  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  theirs.  He  was 
a  bold  declaimer  against  the  tyranny  of  the  pope,  the 
novelties  of  the  scholastics,  and  the  superstitions  of  the 
times.  On  these  subjects  he  published  many  letters  and 
treatises,  and  he  suffered  exile,  loss  of  friends,  relatives, 
and  dignity,  for  his  steady  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  it. 

Theodoric  de  Niem,  the  writer  of  the  Apostolic 
Letters,  afterward  a  bishop.  His  long  residence  at  the 
papal  court  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  prevalent  abuses,  and  he  exposed  the  simony, 
tyranny,  sacrilege,  lusts,  and  impiety,  of  the  higher 
clergy.  He  wrote  "  a  History  of  the  Schism  betwe^ 
Urban  VI.  and  Clement,"  and  another  work  on  the 
same  subject  which  be  called  ^^  Nemus  Unionis ;"  also 
«  the  Life  of  John  XXIII."  &c. 

There  were  also,  J.  Poggio,  a  Florentine.  Lauroitius 
Valla,  a  canon  of  the  Lateran.  Cardinal  Julian,  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  Basil,  iEneas  Sylvius,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  the  council  of  Basil,  &c.  John  Wesaelus, 
professor  at  Heidelberg,  a  zealous  and  powerful  preacher 
of  a  purer  theology,  which  his  works  testify :  he  was 
burnt  alive.  Rodolphus  Agricola,  who  followed  in  the 
pteps  of  Wesselus.     John  Reuchlin,  celebrated  for  his 
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knowledge    of  Hebrew  and   Greek  literature.     James      ^^^^' 

Wimphelingius,   professor  at   Heidelberg :   he  strongly '    . 

recommended  the  works  of  Gerson.  Werner  Rolewinck 
de  Laer,  author  of  the  Fasiculus  Temporum.  B.  Platina, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.  John  Trithemius,  abbot  of 
Spanheim.  John  Baptist  Mantuanus,  general  of  the 
Carmelite  order.  John  Picus,  who  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  toward  the  end  of  this  century:  during  his 
short  life,  he  attained  great  celebrity,  b^g  called  the 
phenix  of  his  age.  These,  and  many  others,  whose 
names  must  necessarily  be  omitted,  wrote  upon,  or  ex- 
posed the  vices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
they  were  members,  and  deplored  the  errors,  vices,  and 
superstition  of  the  popes,  cardinals,  clergy,  and  people. 
Beside  these,  there  were  in  this  age  a  vast  number  of 
anonymous  writers,  whom  fear  kept  secluded,  who  dis- 
seminated their  opinions  respecting  the  miserable  state 
into  which  they  saw  the  Church  was  brought,  by  the 
depravity  and  ignorance  of  her  teachers. 


IX.  Councils. 

Among  the  councils  of  this  century,  omitting  a  vast 
number  of  national  and  provincial  synods,  the  most  cele- 
brated were  the  general  councils  of  Pisa,  Sienna,  Con- 
stance, Basil,  and  Florence;  some  particulars  of  which 
have  transpired  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 

The  council  of  Pisa  was  convoked  a.  d.  1409.  It  <3eiienl 
was  assembled  by  some  cardinals  without  the  authority  pim. 
of  the  two  rival  popes,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  kings 
of  France,  England,  Portugal,  Bohemia^  Sicily,  &c. 
Popes  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gr^ory  XII.  were  cited 
to  appear  before  this  council ;  and  after  a  judicial  pro- 
cess these  pontiffs  were  deposed  as  being  ^^  notorious 
schismatics  and  heretics,  apostates  from  the  faith,  in- 
famous for  crimes,  and  perjured.*"  Peter  of  Candia  was 
elevated  to  the  papal  chair  by  the  name  of  Alexander  V., 
and  esteemed  the  legitimate  pope. 
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CENT.  The  principal  business  of  this  council  which,  indeed, 

'  ought  to  have  occupied  the  first  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers, was  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  the  head  and 
in  the  members.  A  decree  was  passed  in  the  assembling 
of  the  council,  that  this  subject  should  receive  due  con- 
sideration before  it  dissolved:  but  as  soon  as  Alexan- 
der V.  was  elevated  to  the  papacy,  he  postponed  this 
important  concern  to  the  next  council,  which  was  to  be 
called  in  three  years.  The  same  subject  always  met 
with  the  same  fate  in  future  councils. 
Of  CcMi.  The  second  council  was  assembled  at  Constance.     It 

was,  in  reality,  the  continuation  of  the  council  of  Pisa, 
which  was  adjourned  by  Alexander  for  three  years.  In 
the  interim,  Alexander  V.  died,  and  John  XXIII.,  his 
successor,  convoked  this  council  a.  d.  1414,  two  years 
after  the  appointed  time.  The  council  of  Constance 
continued  to  sit  for  nearly  four  years.  It  appears  that 
Pope  John  XXIII.  was  extremely  reluctant  to  assemble 
the  members  of  this  synod,  having  some  presentiment  of 
his  fate.  The  event  was  certainly  disagreeable  to  him : 
he  was  deposed  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  a.  d.  1415. 
The  principal  articles  of  accusation  against  him  have 
already  been  detailed  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

This  council  had  in  view  the  prosecution  of  several 
important  objects;  the  healing  of  the  schism  among 
the  popes ;  the  deposition  of  Pope  John  XXIII. ;  the 
silencing  of  the  rival  popes,  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gre- 
gory XII.,  who  were  still  exercising  their  functions; 
and  the  election  of  a  new  poiftiff ;  beside  other  matters 
of  interest  to  the  Church.  On  the  depositiiHi  of 
John  XXIII.,  there  was  an  interregnum  in  die  papacy 
for  two  years,  during  which  time  the  council  continued 
to  pass  decrees  without  the  ai^quiescence  of  a  pope,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  buianess  was  transacted  without 
any  acknowledged  head.  A  few  months  before  the  dose 
of  the  session,  Cardinal  de  Colim^na  was  elected  pope  by 
the  name  of  Martin  V. 

The  debate  on  the  ref(»rmation  of  the  Church  •*  in 
the  head  and  in  the  members,^  which  was  opened  in  the 
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'^as  renewed  in  this  council.     The  good  CENT. 

-^ree  ordaining  a  reformation,  but  as  L 

"Hserves,  **  many  points  were  dis- 
^mation,  but  few  things  were 

^      ^  -dl   couneik   was    defined   and 

^kj^  .lon.  It  was  decreed  that  "  the  au- 

t^*^     ^Sr^  A  councils  proceeded  immediately  from 

\  •    '  uS  above  a  pope,  who  was  subject  to  ge- 

^cils,  and  bound  to  obey  them  in  all  things 

aing  to  the  faith."*'    This  decree  the  high  Church 

among  the  Catholics  has  endeavoured  to  call  in 

^estion,  but  they  have  been  successfully  opposed  by 

the  French  writers  and  others. 

Heresy  was  to  be  exterminated.  This  point  occu- 
pied long  deliberations,  and  caused  many  stormy  debates 
.in  the  council,  in  which  were  many  who  desired  an 
alteration  in  church  affairs.  But  the  bigotted  party  was 
more  numerous,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
the  Bohemians  and  the  WicklifBtes,  were  delivered  over 
to  ruin.  To  extirpate  these  dissenters  from  the  ^<  mother 
and  mistress  of  all  Churches'"*  was  the  first  act  of 
Martin  V.,  on  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne. 

The  prohibition  of  the  cup  in  the  sacrament  was 
another  act  of  the  council.  The  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  that  holy  rite,  was  absolutely  denied  to 
the  laity,  and  monopolised  by  the  clergy ;  nor  was  it 
pretended  that  this  decree  rested  upon  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  but  was  merely  considered  expedient  in  the 
opinion  of  the  council.  To  such  a  length  was  this 
spiritual  tyranny  about  to  proceed,  that  there  was  a 
design  seriously  entertained  of  prohibiting  even  pres- 
byters and  deacons  the  benefit  of  the  cup.  The  in- 
tention was,  doubtless,  to  stop  the  rising  reformation  in 
Bohemia,  and  to  raise  the  power  of  the  Church  above 
the  words  of  Christ.  So  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
were  the  acts  of  this  council. 

The  third  synod  was  held  at  Sienna.     It  was  assem-   Of  Sknni 
bled  A.  n.  1423)  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  first  at  Papia,  but 
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upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  soon  after,  it  was 
adjourned  to  Sienna.  The  business  which  the  mitred 
Fathers  understood  to  be  peculiarly  designed  for  their 
consideration,  was  the  necessary  reformation  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  the  consolidation  of  a  union  with  the 
Greek  establishment.  This  council  was  not  able  to  effect 
any  of  its  purposes,  for  it  was  soon  dissolved,  and '  every 
thing  relative  to  Church  affairs  was  reserved  to  a  fitter 
time  and  place.  On  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 
Martin  V.,  in  his  letters,  observed  ^^  that  he  intended 
to  prosecute  and  complete  a  reformation  in  the  mem- 
bers,'*^ but  he  was  silent  concerning  the  hecid. 

The  fourth  general  council  was  assembled  at  Basil 
by  Martin  V.,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  synod  of 
Constance,  ^^  on  the  celebration  of  councils  at  fixed 
periods."^  But  Martin  departed  this  life  before  the  first 
session  of  the  council,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eugenius  IV. 
A.  D.  1431.  The  new  pope  confirmed  Julian,  cardinal  of 
St.  Angelo,  president  in  the  office  of  papal  l^ate ;  but 
having  taken  alarm  at  a  preliminary  decree  passed  by 
the  council,  ^^  that  a  general  council  was  above,  the 
pope,^^  he  immediately  took  measures  to  dissolve  this 
uncivil  assembly.  Rather  a  long  and  sharp  conflict 
took  place  between  the  pope  and  the  council,  but  at 
length  the  former  was  obliged  to  signify  his  assent  to 
their  authority. 

The  vigorous  measures  and  independent  proceedings 
at  Basil,  soon  exhausted  the  patience  of  Eugenius,  and, 
as  he  was  afraid  to  dissolve  the  council,  justly  supposing 
they  would  not  obey  him,  he  determined  upon  removing 
these  resolute  prelates  into  Italy,  where  he  could  out- 
number them  by  his  own  clergy,  or,  at  all  ev^its,  coerce 
them  with  his  own  armed  troops.  He  proposed  to  ad- 
journ the  council  to  Ferrara,  but  this  motion  was  obsti- 
nately opposed  by  the  council,  and  another  violent 
quarrel  ensued  between  the  head  pf  the  Church  and 
the  assembled  members.  In  the  end,  he  called  a  council 
at  Ferrara,  which  was  afterward  adjourned  to  Florence, 
and  is  called  by  papal  writers  the  council  of  FlcMroice. 
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The  council  of  Basil  refused  to  appear  at  this  convoca- 
tion, and  cited  Eugenius  IV.  to  appear  before  them, 
and,  on  his  non-appearance,  pronounced  him  contuma- 
cious. The  pope  resorted  to  his  spiritual  armory,  and 
hurled  the  thunder  of  excommunication  with  great  ve- 
hemence, devoting  the  council  to  hell  and  damnation. 
But  such  experienced  veterans  were  not  easily  subdued: 
they  treated  his  bull  with  contempt,  deposed  him  from 
the  papacy,  and,  in  the  end,  elevated  Amadeus,  duke 
of  Savoy,  to  the  pontificate,  by  the  title  of  Felix  V., 
A.  D.  1439. 

By  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Basil,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  ^neas  Sylvius,  secretary  to  the  assembly, 
it  appears  that  the  Fathers  had  these  several  objects  in 
view:  viz. 

A  general  reformation  of  the  Church  in  the  head 

and  in  the  members,  which  had  been  decreed  by  the 

preceding  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Sienna,  but 

had  been  always  opposed  by  the  Roman  court,  and  was 

again   defeated  by  the  art  of  Eugenius  IV.     It  was 

designed,  also,  to  fix  upon  a  firm  basis  the  positions, 

that  a  general  council  was  above  a  pope,  and  that  a  pope 

ought  to  obey  such  council  in  matters  of  faith.     The 

council  also  designed  to  abolish  the  annats,  or  first  fruits, 

and  the  long  list  of  tribute,  which  had  been  imposed  by 

the  popes  upon  every  Church  in  Europe,  that  would 

submit  to  the  extortion.     Also  the  confirmation  of  the 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Grermany,  which  was  intended  to 

check  the  usurped  authority  of  the  popes.   It  was  further 

contemplated  to   root   out   heresy,  and   to  oppress  the 

Bohemians :  and  that  they  actually  did  so,  in  violation 

of  every  principle  of  Christian  charity,  has  already  been 

shewn  in  detailing  the  cruelty  endured  by  the  Bohemians 

and  Moravians.    Lastly,  it  was  intended  to  fix  the  union 

between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Greece  upon  a  firm 

basis.     The   confirmation  of  various   superstitions   and 

feasts  was  also  completed  by  this  coimcil,  and  the  Virgin 

Mary  was  decreed  to  have  been  conceived  *<  immaculate 

and  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin."" 
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■  '  Eugenius,  the  council  continued  sitting  ten  years  after 
the  election  of  Felix  V.  In  the  year  1443  it  was  pro- 
rogued and  transferred  to  Lausanne,  where  it  continued 
its  operations  some  time,  and  was  dissolved  in  the  year 
1449.  When  Pope  Nicholas  V.  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  after  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.,  a.  d.  1447, 
he  approved,  by  a  bull,  all  the  acts  of  Felix  V.  and 
of  the  council  of  Basil. 

A  pertinacious   controversy   exists  in   the   Romish 
Church   respecting  the   authenticity   of  the  coimcil  of 
Basil.     Pope   Eugenius  IV.   condemned  it,   and   Pope 
Pius  II.  ardently  desired  to  abolish  the  remembrance  of 
it ;  although,  when  he  was  plain  iEneas  Sylvius,  he  was 
a  principal  agent,  and  supporter  of  the  liberties  of  the 
council,  and  passed  some  very  high  eulogiums  upon  its 
labours  and  designs.     Various  contradictory  decrees  hare 
been  issued   from  the  Romish   Church  respecting  this 
council.     The  freedom  of  its  inquiries,  and  the  boldness 
of  its  acts,  have  always-  rendered  it  an  object  of  aversion 
to  the  popes.     Some  have  endeavoured  to  expunge  it 
from  the  list  of  general  councils,  but  the  liberal  friends 
of  religious  liberty  in   the   Romish  Churdi  have  de- 
fended its  validity.     As  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
this  council  was  legitimately  convoked,  the  former  party 
frequently  allow  it  to  be  a  general  council;  but  they 
make  a  distinction  of  time.     They  assert  that  it  wis 
translated  to  Ferrara,  and  afterward  to  Florence,  by 
Eugenius,  and,  therefore,  that  the  acts  of  the  Fathers  of 
Basil,  after   that  period,  were .  not  lawful,   and  conse- 
quently that  Pope  Felix  V.,  elected  A.  n.  1439  by  them, 
was  not  a  true  pope,  and  ought  not  to  be  cspumerated 
among  the  infallible  pontiffs  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  the  universe^. 


<  Bellannine,  PhiUp  Labbe,  Leo  AlUduti  JBnnt  Syhriut,  Nod  Akttada, 
John  lAonoj,  Edmund  Richer,  Ac 
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X.  State  of  the  Oriental  Church  and  Empire  : 
Continued  Dissention  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins. 

The  calamity  of  the  Eastern  empire  grew  every  day 
more  painful,  and  ruin  seemed  impending,  though  for  a 
while  delayed,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  the 
reign  of  Manuel  Palaeologus,  who  was  crowned  a.  d.  1373, 
Constantinople  was  twice  besieged :  once  by  Bajazet  I., 
toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  again  by 
Amurath  II.  in  1422.  In  the  reign  of  John  Palaeologus 
the  empire  seemed  to  be  approaching  its  fate.  He  un- 
dertook a  journey  to  Europe  under  the  pretence  of 
forming  a  union  with  the  Church  of  Bome,  but  in  reality 
to  seek  military  aid.  It  was  a  vain  hope :  he  obtained 
nothing  but  fau-  promises,  and  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  Palaeologus,  his  brother  and  successor,  the  empire 
entirely  sunk  under  the  victorious  Turks,  who  took 
Constantinople  on  the  29th  of  May,  a.  d.  1453.  The 
conquerors  permitted  the  Greeks  the  existence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
religion ;  but  from  this  time  the  Grecian  name  became 
allied  to  slavery  and  degradation^. 

But,  however  deplorable  the  fortune  of  the  Oriental 
Church  might  be,  the  Greeks  would  never  consent  ,to 
a  union  with  Rome  in  matters  of  faith,  although  the 
two  Emperors,  Manuel  and  John  Palaeologus,  in  their 
exigences,  attempted  to  betray  the  cause  committed  to 
their  trust.  Leo  Allatius  has  laboured  in  vain  to  prove 
<^  the  perpetual  consent  of  the  Greek  and'  Romish 
Church.**^  Many  Greek  writers,  with  eloquence  aiid 
fortitude,  have  defended  the  cause  of  their  Churchy  and 
demonstrated  the  errors  of  the  Latins  in  the  articles  of 
the  pope^s  supremacy,  purgatory,  transubstantiatioii,  &c. 
The  Latin  faction,  however,  it  is  admitted,  was  very 


7  See  the  Greek  writers,  O.  Phnnies,  L.  ChaleondylM,  Leonard  Chins, 
and  Isidore  Ruthen. 
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'  to  subject  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Roman  yoke-  The 
true  Greek  party,  by  their  three  patriarchs,  called  a 
council  at  Jerusalem,  and  passed  several  resolutions  to 
support  their  falling  Church,  and  endeavoured  to  recall, 
by  letter,  the  unfaithful  Emperor  to  the  profession  and 
defence  of  the  ancient  faith  and  discipline. 

XI.     Celebrated  Writers:  Revival  of  Litera- 
ture: New  Scholastic  Establishments. 

It  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  reader,  to  trans- 
cribe the  long  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  who 
flourished  in  this  century.  A  full  accoimt  of  them 
may  be  found  in  Trithemius,  Sixtus,  Possevin,  G^sner, 
Mirseus,  Bellarmine,  Labbe,  &c.  Many  have  already 
been  named  among  the  witnesses  for  the  truth,  and 
some  few  Greek  authors  have  been  noticed.  It  would 
likewise  be  superfluous  to  give  the  names  of  the  scho- 
lastic theologians,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were 
devoted  to  the  pope  and  the  old  regimen.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  men  of  letters  were  now  very  numerous, 
and  that  a  resuscitation  of  literature  had  happily  taken 
place.  This  revival  of  learning  was  discernible  in  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Britain :  it  had  been 
promoted  by  Popes  Eugenius  IV.,  Nicholas  V.,  and 
Sixtus  IV.,  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Medici  in 
Italy,  and  by  emperors,  kings,  electors,  and  princes  in 
other  countries*. 

Many  persons  were  allured  to  the  study  of  literature 
by  the  estimation  in  which  talent  was  hdd,  and  the  re- 
wards which  learning  obtained.  The  study  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  became  fashionable;  and  history 
and  jurisprudence,  with  other  pursuits  which  elevate  the 
mind  and  call  forth  the  exertions  of  genius,  were  pro- 
secuted with  much  zeal  and  diligence.  Ghreek,  espe- 
cially, became  the  object  of  general  acquisition  through 


*  SabelHcus,  VoUterranus,  and  the  Historians  of  the  rcspectife  oatUms. 
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the  influx  of  so  many  Greek  men  of  talent,  who  left  their  ^5^'''* 
own  country  during  these  troublesome  times.  Many  of  ...^ 
these  illustrious  strangers  contributed  very  materially  to 
the  revival  and  extension  of  learning^.  There  were 
several  very  good  Greek  historians,  who,  in  their  own 
country,  recorded  the  passing  events  of  the  East  *.  In 
the  West,  also,  there  arose  many  able  writers  and  good 
historians'.  Hebrew  literature  was  very  successfully 
cultivated  by  several  eminent  men,  who  rendered  essen- 
tial service  to  theology  by  their  critical  knowledge  of 
the  text  of  the  Bible  ^.  Moreover,  lectures  on  juris- 
prudence were  given  in  a  manner  that  did  honour  to  the 
talents  of  several  professors  who  were  engaged  in  this 
science  ^ 

One  natural  consequence  of  the  extension  of  litera- 
ture was  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  Universities, 
Halls,  and  Colleges.     Many  new  foundations  of  edifices 

*  They  were  Manuel  Chr]r8oloras,  Francis  Philelphus,  Qeorge  Trebisond, 
neodore  Qa»,  Cardinal  Betsarioo,  John  Argyiopulus,  Demetrius  Chalcon- 
dylaa,  Constantine  Lascaris,  Janus  Lascaris,  &c. 

^  Ducas,  auUior  of  a  History  of  Constantinople,  Qeorge  Oenistus,  George 
Fliianset,  who  wrote  of  his  own  times,  and  LAonicus  Chalcondylas,  who  wrote 
•  Turldsh  History. 

*  The  writers  in  the  West  were  Candido  Decembrio,  Laurence  Valla, 
Leonard  Aretine,  Poggio  of  Florence,  Angelo  Politiano,  Hermolaus  Barbaras, 
John  Baptist  Egnatius,  John  Picus  of  Mirandula,  Martilius  Fieinus,  Bodolph 
Agricda,  and  John  Tritheraius.  They  were  men  of  great  influence  and 
cdebrity. 

Among  the  historians  of  the  tTest  were  John  F^isiart,  Theodoric  de 
Niem,  Poggio,  Matteo  Palmieri,  John  Jorianus  Pontanus,  John  Annius  of 
l^terbo,  Leonard  Brunus  Aretine,  Flayius  Blondus,  Bartholomew  Platina, 
^neas  Sylvius,  Baptists  Fulgosus,  Philip  de  Comines,  James  Wimphelinge, 
Blaicos  Antonius  Coccius  Sabellicus,  Baptista  Mantuanus,  John  Nauderus ; 
and  soon  after,  Paulus  Jovius,  Albert  Krants,  Thomas  Walsingham,  &c 

'  Among  these  must  be  recorded  the  name  of  John  Reuchlin  or  Capnio,  a 
prodigy  of  learning,  and  the  ornament  of  the  Universities  of  Tubingen, 
Heidelberg,  and  Ingolstadt.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  Hebrew  Grammar 
and  Lazioon. 

^  After  Bartolo,  and  his  pupil  Baldi  de  Ubaldis,  who  obtained  'great 
cdebrity  in  the  preceding  century,  must  be  mentioned  John  de  Imola  and 
^HchdUs  Vordanus.  Among  the  professors  of  the  Canon  Law  were  Francis 
ZabareDa,  John  de  Turrecremata,  and  Nicholas  Tudeschus  Panormitanns,  all 
caidinals. 
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sacred  to  learning  were  laid  in  this  century,  which  were 
destined  to  shed  the  rays  of  science  over  lands  long 
enveloped  in  darkness.  Buildings  sacred  to  knowledge 
rose  in  Spain,  Saxony,  France,  Britain,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe;  and  th^e 
establishments  were  put  under  the  superintendance  of 
men  of  splendid  abilities  and  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
learning.  Large  and  numerous  libraries  b^an  to  be 
collected  by  princes,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy ;  and 
vast  numbers  of  persons  of  wesJth  favoured  the  disse- 
mination of  knowledge.  The  University  of  Venice, 
which  at  this  period  shone  bright  with  the  light  of 
literature,  was  enriched  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  with  the 
munificent  bequest  of  his  valuable  library,  consisting  of 
a  rare  collection  of  the  works  of  ecclesiastical  and  Greek 
writers. 


New  Mo- 
nastic Or- 
dcn. 


Afikizsin 
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XII.     Miscellaneous  Events. 

* 

Before  we  detail  a  few  remarkable  occurrences  in 
secular  afiairs,  the  reader  must  be  informed  that  many 
new  religious  orders  and  various  superstitions  were  in- 
stituted in  this  century,  notwithstanding  the  loud  and 
repeated  clamours  for  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  and 
the  extension  of  literature.  The  order  of  the  Hermits 
of  Fiesoli  of  St.  Jerome;  the  Penitents,  another  order 
of  Dominicans;  the  order  of  Minims  of  Jesu  Maria; 
the  order  of  Penitent  Magdalenes;  the  order  of  the 
Blei^sed  Virgin;  and  several  others;  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  popes,  and  were  recommended  to  the 
support  and  favour  of  Christians,  by  vows  of  humility, 
fasting,  self-tormenting,  &c. 

The  lamentable  fate  of  Constantinople  has  been 
already  related.  The  succeeding  Turkish  Sultan,  Baja- 
zet  II.,  soon  after  subdued  Epirus,  the  Morea,  and 
several  other  Grecian  provinces.  The  Greeks,  undoubt- 
edly, fought  many  obstinate  and  bloody  battles,  and,  in 
some  parts,  disputed  the  advance  of  the  Turks  witb 
their  native  intrepidity.     Two  heroes  who  led  the  Gre- 
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clan  forces  immortalized  their  names;  George  Castriot,  CENT, 
called  by  the  Turks  Scanderbeg,  and  John  Corvinus  ««.J«. 
Hunniades,  general  of  the  forces  of  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Hungary.  But  Greece  was  doomed  to  fall,  and  the 
brarery  of  a  few  could  not  rescue  a  country  sunk  in 
effeminacy,  immcraality,  and  superstition,  from  the  fate 
which  heaven  had  ordained. 

About  the  year  1429^  Joan  of  Arc,  the  French  TheMiOd 
heroine,  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  English  army  in 
France.  She  was  at  length  taken  prisoner,  and,  after 
the  barbarous  custom  of  the  times,  cruelly  put  to  death 
on  a  charge  of  magic.  Some  time  after,  the  English 
wtf  e  driven  from  their  conquests,  and  retained  nothing 
but  the  town  of  Calais.  The  civil  wars  between  the 
royal  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  now  threw  the 
kingdom  of  England  into  great  commotion,  and  almost 
exterminated  the  nobility. 

During  this  century  some  naval  expeditions  were  Naval  ex. 
undertaken,  and  important  discoveries  were  made  of  ^^abw. 
countries  hitherto  unknown  to  Europe.  The  Portu-  ▼«*<»• 
guese,  in  the  reign  of  John  II.,  a.  d.  14^,  coasted 
along  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Vasco  de  Gama,  in  the  year  1498,  ap- 
piroached  the  continent  of  India.  Soon  after,  Malacca 
and  the  Molucca  Islands  were  discovered  by  Alphonso 
Albuquerque  and  Francis  Almeida.  These  openings  to 
the  East  inflamed  the  ardour  of  navigators  to  attempt 
something  in  the  West.  Christopher  Columbus  or 
Colon,  i^ter  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  ships  from 
England,  was  sent  out  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain  A.  D.  1492,  and,  in  his  first  voyage  to  the  West, 
discovered  the  Fortunate  Islands,  Guadaloupe,  and  His- 
paniola.  Succeeding  navigators,  Alphonso  Niger,  Vin- 
cent Pinzonus,  Ferdinand  Cortez,  and  Americus  Ves- 
putius,  a  Florentine,  explored  several  parts  of  the  Western 
Continent.     From  the  last,  America  received  its  name. 

That  most  valuable  invention,  the  art  of  printing.  Invention 
which  considerably  facilitated  the  progress  of  learning,  V^^ 
was  made  in  this  century.     The  first  knowledge  of  this 
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useful  art  is  claimed  by  the  Chinese,  but  it  certainly  wa^ 
not  known  in  Europe  till  the  year  1440.  There  are 
many  competitors  for  the  honour  of  this  discovery. 
Laurence  Coster  of  Haerlem,  John  Guttenberg  of  Stras- 
burg,  John  Faust  of  Mentz,  and  some  others,  have  been 
named  as  the  benefactors  of  civilized  nations  by  this  im- 
portant and  useful  invention. 

The  affairs  of  the  Saracens  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
missed with  a  very  brief  remark.  Their  power  was 
somewhat  curtailed.  They  were  expelled  from  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  in  Spain,  and  the  whole  Peninsula  was 
delivered  from  their  dominion :  the  Tui;ks  had  already 
overpowered  them  in  the  East.  The  Jews  obtained  but 
little  respite  from  their  sufferings.  The  Inquisition 
wka  established  in  Spain  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  The 
alternative  of  banishment  and  death  or  conversion  to 
Christianity  was  made  to  the  sons  of  Israel.  The  same 
offer  was  proposed  to  the  Moors  or  Saracens,  who  re- 
mained in  Portugal  and  Spain.  Many  of  them  became 
Christians  by  these  coercive  measures,  and  many  were 
exiled  or  put  to  death.  Some  violent  controversies  arose 
among  the  Jews,  viz.  between  the  Caraites  and  Rab- 
banists.  A  few  good  writers  among  them  were  brought 
into  notice,  but  the  veil  was  still  upon  the  heart  of  this 
once  favoured,  but  now  outcast  people  of  Gtxl*. 


^  Chronicm  JudaMirum,  Darid  Ganz,  Hottingrr. 
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THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY, 

TO    THE    COMMENCEMENT    OF    THE    REFORMATION    IN 

SAXONY,    SWITZERLAND,  &C. 

The  century  distinguished  for  the  Reformation,  when  A.  D. 
SO  wide  and  remarkable  a  division  was  made  in  the  **^*' 
Church,  began  a.  d.  1501.  Maximilian  I.  was  Emperor 
of  the  West ;  Alexander  VI.  was  in  the  papal  chair ; 
Louis  XII.  was  king  of  France ;  Henry  VII.  of  Eng- 
land; Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ruled  in  Spain;  and 
Emanuel  reigned  in  Portugal. 

I.    State  of  the  Church  :  Universal  Corruption. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lamentable  than  the  condi-  intheEMt 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  Turkish  empire  was 
daily  absorbing  all  the  ancient  Grecian  dominions;  it 
had  already  occupied  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  the 
Morea,  Epirus,  Grs^a,  Moesia,  Albania,  Bosnia,  Wala- 
chia,  part  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  Cimmerian  Tartary.  The 
Turks  were  also  threatening  Moldavia,  Hungary,  Venice, 
Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  Grecian  Church 
was  subjected  to  an  almost  intolerable  barbarian  yoke, 
and  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments  and  dignities 
were  sold  publickly  to  the  best  bidder.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  domestic  schisms  and  heresies,  which  increased 
the  burden  of  a  foreign  despotism :  still,  however,  the 
Greeks  resisted,  with  great  pertinacity,  any  approxima- 
tion to  a  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  temporal  affairs  of  Europe  were  improving  by  'n  the 
the  recent  discovery  of  new  continents  and  new  arts: 
but  the  spiritual  and  moral  state  of  the  people  was 
truly  melancholy.  Romish  Babylon  was  converted  into 
the  seat  of  unclean  and  impious  spirits.  ^^  From  the 
head  to  the  feet  there  is  no  soundness  in  it,**^  exclaimed 
Savonarola,  who  became  a  martyr  for  such  honest  asser- 
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CBNT.  tions.  This  fact  may  easily  be  proved  by  a  reference 
—  to  the  received  doctrines  and  opinions.  Nothing  was 
held  in  veneration,  but  scholastic  sophistry  and  non- 
sense, apocryphal  traditions,  the  boastings  of  monks,  the 
omnipotence  of  the  pope,  the  virtue  of  masses,  the  flames 
of  purgatory,  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  a  multitude  of  saints,  the  infaUibility  of  the 
Church,  merit  of  works,  auricular  ccxifession,  absolution 
from  sin  by  indulgences  and  pilgrimages,  &c. 

Divine  worship  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  the 
host,  in  the  observance  of  the  feasts  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  confession  to  the  priest,  in  seeking  the  protection  of 
saints,  angels,  and  the  crucifix,  in  vain  vows  and  obla- 
tions, in  the  recitation  of  hourly  prayers  in  Latin,  in 
counting  beads,  and  in  entering  into  a  cloister. 

The  regimen  or  discipline  of  the  times  may  be  learnt 
from  the  execrable  practices  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and 
Caesar  Borgia,  his  natural  son;  from  the  open  simony, 
cruelty,  pride,  luxury,  rapacity,  tyranny^  and  und^ 
viating  perfidy  of  many  popes,  and  ecclesiastics  high  in 
ofiice ;  from  the  domination  of  the  clergy  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men ;  and  especially  from  the  establishment 
o{  the  Inquisition,  that  house  of  cruelty,  which  desolated 
the  Church  in  Spain,  Arragon,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France.  New  tricks,  to  deceive  and  impose  upon  the 
credulous,  were  daily  invented  by  the  monks ;  and  lastly, 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  with  some  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  there  was  a  dark  eclipse  of  all  the  light 
which  emanates  from  the  oracles  of  Grod.  - 

The  general  state  of  morals,  formed  by  so  much 
ignorance  and  fanaticism,  may  likewise  be  learnt  from 
the  manners  of  the  Roman  court,  and  from  the  imiversal 
abandoned  character  of  the  popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
clergy.  ^^All  things  have  their  price  at  Rome,^  says 
a  writer  of  those  times.  And  while  the  unjust  law  of 
celibacy  forbad  the  <^  marriage  bed  undefiled^  to  the 
clergy  and  religious  orders,  the  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries became  the  receptacles  of  lust  and  impurity: 
and,  notwithstanding  the   zealous   exertions. of  aU   Uie 
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witnesses  of  the  truth,  and  of  many  great  and  good      CENT, 
men    in   communion    with   the   Church   of  Rome,   the       ^^^' 
general    state   of   the    Church    in    doctrine,   discipline, 
worship,  and  morals,  was  very  depraved  and  supersti- 
tious. 

II.    Character  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  :  Neces- 
sity OF  A  Reformation. 

Alexander  VI.,  whose  name  the  reader  has  already 
associated  with  Herod  or  Nero,  occupied  the  papal 
chair :  his  character  was  a  compound  of  tyranny,  luxury, 
and  rapacity.  Having  exhausted  his  treasury  by  fre- 
quent wars,  he  had  recourse  to  various  unlawful  expe- 
dients to  obtain  supplies  of  money.  He  sold  the  dignity 
of  cardinal,  and  other  high  offices;  he  privately  took 
away  the  lives  of  the  rich  clergy,  and  by  accusations 
of  treason  or  heresy  contrived  to  obtain  their  property ; 
in  short,  he  left  no  species  of  extortion  and  cruelty  un- 
practised. He  was  the  very  model  of  a  tyrant®,  and 
such  a  character  is  drawn  of  him  by  cotemporary  his- 
torians. One  of  them  observes,  ^*  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  designed  to  take  away  many  other  lives,  by  ad- 
ministering poison  to  the  newly-elected  cardinals,  if  he 
had  not  been,  by  the  providence  of  God,  the  cause  of 
his  own  death'." 

Pius'III.,  nephew  of  Pius  II.,  has  left  little  to  en- 
gage the  historian.  He  had,  it  is  said,  determined  upon 
a  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  restoration  of 
Christian  discipline,  but  his  premature  death  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  good  men.  There  were  strong 
suspicions  that  he  was  removed  by  poison ;  and  his  up- 
right intentions  might  occasion  the  catastrophe.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  reform  the  Romish 
Church,  although  attempted  by  a  pope,  was  an  under- 
taking fraught  with  peril.     The  same  sudden  fate  was 


«  See  "  The  Prince"  by  J\I»chiavcl. 
^  OnuphriuB,  &c. 
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CENT,      the  lot  of  Adrian  VI.  and  Mar^eUus  II.,  both  of  whom 

1      entertained  the  same  design  as  Pius  III. 

Julius  II.  was  raised  to  the  papacy  a.  d.  1603.  The 
cardinals  exacted  an  oath  from  him,  before  his  eleva^ 
tion,  to  this  effect,  that  ^^  he  would  not  engage  in  war 
with  any  prince,  nor  pass  any  severe  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures without  the  advice  of  the  college  of  cardinals  ;  and 
that  he  would  assemble  a  general  council  within  two 
years,  and  promote  a  reformation  of  the  Church.'*'  Oaths 
were,  ajt  th^t  time,  to  a  pope,  weaker  than  the  cords 
which  confined  the  muscular  arms  of  Samson.  Julius 
knew  how  to  disengage  himself,  and  by  his  actions 
shewed  himself  to  be  ^^  a  perjured  disturber  and  scan- 
dalizer  of  the  Church  apd  of  Christianity,^  which  cha- 
racter of  him  was  publicly  asserted  by  the  council  of 
Pisa  A.  n.  1511.  Papal  writers  carefully  conceal  his 
perjury,  but  unanimously  represent  him  to  have  been 
*^  a  simoniacal,  turbulent,  crud,  and  crafty  man."*^  Whoi 
firmly  seated  in  the  papacy,  his  chief  design  was  that 
of  exciting  wars  and  promoting  discord.  He  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  armies,  he  led  the  troc^  in 
person  to  battle,  and  often  directed  the  operations  of 
the  engipeers.  He  deprived  John  Bentivoglio  of  his  pos- 
sessions, and  subdued  Bologna,  Perusia,  and  other 
places.  According  as  it  suited  his  interest  or  political 
views  he  was  a  friend  or  a  foe  to  the  adjacent  powers. 
One  of  his  principal  designs  was  to  extirpate  the  Vene- 
tians, for  which  purpose  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  the  king3  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  other  princes.  Having  taken  from  them  many 
cities  and  countries,  he  found  means  to  engage  them  in 
his  service,  and  directed  his  arms  against  the  king  of 
France,  his  former  ally,  who  had  rendered  him  essential 
assistance.  When  he  heard  that  the  king  of  France 
was  advancing  toward  Rome  with  a  large  army,  it  is 
said  that  he  offered  a  full  reixiission  of  sins  to  any  one 
who  would  kill  him ;  and  he  refused  every  propc^al  of 
accommodation  and  peace  with  the  king.  The  conduct 
of  Julius  became  every  day  more  extravagant,  and  at 
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last,  the  council  of  Pisa  was  convoked,  a.  n.  1511,  and      CENT. 
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a  sentence  of  suspension  was  passed  against  him.     He      ' 

immediately  assembled  another  council  at  the  Lateran, 
but  he  died  in  1513,  before  he  could  bring  his  mis- 
chievous designs  to  maturity*. 

John  de  Medicis  succeeded  Julius,  under  the  title 
of  Leo  X.^  The  writers  of  those  times  very  properly 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  Epicureans  of  his  day. 
One  laudable  trait  in  his  character  was  his  love  of  litera- 
ture ;  he  frequently  extended  his  fostering  hand  to  bring 
forward  men  of  genius  and  science,  of  which  he  was  an 
excellent  judge;  but  in  all  other  respects  he  was  a 
vicious  man,  and  obtained  the  objects  of  his  wishes, 
whether  wealth  or  power,  by  the  crooked  paths  of  per- 
perfidy  and  fraud,  marked  out  by  Machiavel.  Leo 
was  most  ignorant  of  religion,  excepting  the  few  cere- 
monies which  he  had  to  perform  in  public ;  and  it  is  said 
he  even  treated  Christianity  as  a  fable.  In  several  par- 
ticulars he  trod  in  the  steps  of  Julius  II.  He  continued 
the  council  of  the  Lateran  which  Julius  had  convoked, 
and  he  persevered  in  his  machinations  against  Louis  XII. 
Finding  his  own  forces  inefficient,  he  subsidized  a  large 
body  of  Swiss  troops  to  take  the  field  against  the  French, 
with  whom  he  carri^  on  a  war.  He  united  very  oppo- 
site qualities  in  his  character.  He  patronised  learning, 
was  greedy  of  money,  studious  of  military  warfare,  and 
devoted  to  pleasures,  games,  amours,  hunting,  convivial 
parties,  and  grand  pontifical  suppers,  surpassing  even 
Lucullus  in  luxury  and  splendour.  He  was  lavish  in 
the  extreme  in  his  gifts  to  his  friends,  and  daily  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  this  manner. 


"  For  further  particulars  respecting  the  war  between  Louis  XIL  and  Pope 
Julius,  the  reader  may  consult  Ouicdardini  and  the  French  historians.  Whea 
Louis  was  marching  toward  Rome,  he  struck  medals  with  diis  inaoiptioo, 
*«  Pordam  nomen  Babylonia  ;**  I  will  destroy  the  name  of  Babylon. 

*  Mr.  RosGoe  has  written  an  elegant  life  of  Leo  X.,  but  he  cannot  conceal 
the  follies  and  miscondua  of  this  tooJiighly-eztoUed  pope.  Xiet  the  leador 
peruse  Onuphrius,  Paul  Jovius,  Guicdaidini,  and  Father  PauFs  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 
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CENT.  To  sopport    his    extravagance   and    replenish  his 

defers,    he    extorted    the    annats^   with    great    rigour 

from  Francis  and  the  Frendi  clergy.  He  deprived 
Rovere,  the  nephew  of  Julius  II.  of  the  dutdy 
of  Urbino.  He  blew  the  trumpet  for  a  new  Crusade 
to  the  Holj  Land,  with  the  design  of  securing  a  por- 
tion of  the  money,  which  would  pass  through  the  pon- 
tifical treasury.  He  opened  a  vein  of  gold  in  the  mine 
of  papal  indulgences  for  his  sister  Magdalene,  and  sold 
a  paper  remission  of  sins  to  every  individual  who  had 
piety  and  faith  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser. The  frequency  of  this  practice  and  its  attendant 
opprobrious  circumstances,  brought  great  reproach  upon 
religion ;  and  had  more  influence,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  thing,  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  several  eminent  men, 
whose  attempts  to  produce  a  reformation  were  favoured 
by  Divine  Providence;  so  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  emerged  from  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness into  the  light  of  true  religion. 

Leo  X.  died  a.  d.  1521,  and  was  succeeded  by  other 
popes,  who  were  neither  more  moral  nor  more  religious 
than  thdr  predecessors,  Adrian  VI.  excepted,  who  was 
removed,  as   was   suspected,  by   poison.     He  designed 
"•  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  had  courage  to  at- 

tempt this  Augean  labour.  Clement  VII.  followed  the 
footsteps  of  Julius  II.,  but  was  not  so  base  a  character. 
Paul  III.  was  another  Nero.  He  was  strongly  sus- 
pected and  accused  of  having  defiled  his  sister  and 
daughter,  and  of  poisoning  his  mother.  Julius  IH. 
was  a  blasphemer,  and  more  than  suspected  of  imna- 
tural  practices.     And  lastly,  Paul  IV.  was  a  proud  and 


^  The  annats  were  the  fint  fruits,  at  a  whde  yew*!  income  of  eedesiM- 
tkal  livings.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fint  bishop  who  extorted  them  wss 
Antooitts  of  Ephesus,  a.  d.  400.  Pope  Akzmder  V.  or  John  XXU.  fint 
demanded  them  for  the  see  of  Rome,  and  Benedkt  IX.  first  obtained  them 
from  England.  The  parliament  gnmted  them  to  the  erown  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  th^  were  restored  to  the  Oiuich  for  the  augmentation  of 
poor  livings  by  Queen  Anne.  This  fund  is  commonly  called  Qm€en^s  AmieU 
Bounty^ 
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cruel  man,  whose  statues  and  pictures  were  broken  and      CENT. 

destroyed,  immediately  after  his  death,  in  token  of  the      1 

abhorrence  in  which  his  memory  was  held. 

III.  Councils. 

Of  the  two  rival  councils,  esteemed  general,  that  of  Oenenl 
Pisa  takes  the  precedency.  It  was  convoked  a.  d.  1611,  J**pi,a. 
but  after  sitting  about  a  month,  it  was  transferred  to 
Milan  for  the  sake  of  security.  Nine  cardinals  of  high 
rank  had  secretly  left  Rome  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  this  synod,  and  to  give  weight  to  its  measures. 
It  was  assembled  by  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.,  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  The  design  enter- 
tained by  those  who  desired  a  general  council  was  to 
bridle  the  wild  animosity  and  turbulence  of  Pope 
Julius  II.,  who  was  the  very  torch  of  war.  The  coun- 
cil was  assembled  legitimately,  by  the  authority  of  the 
cardinals,  and  according  to  the  oath  of  Julius,  who  had 
sworn  to  convoke  a  synod  within  two  years  after  his 
elevation.  As  he  did  not  keep  this  oath,  the  cardinals, 
obeying  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basil,  lawfully 
assumed  a  power  which,  in  other  circumstances,  belonged 
to  the  pontiff:  This  synod  accused  Julius  of  contumacy 
and  other  crimes,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  suspend 
him  from  the  administration  of  the  papacy,  as  well  in 
spirituals  as  in  temporals.  The  members  then  confirmed 
the  decrees  of  Constance  and  Basil,  ^*  that  the  authority 
of  a  general  council  was  above  the  pope,*"  and  decreed 
^*  a  reformation  of  the  Church  in  faith  and  morals,  in 
the  head  and  in  the  members."*^ 

To  oppose  this  council,  another  was  assembled  by  Of  Lfttenu 
Pope  Julius  II.  at  the  church  of  the  Lateran  a.  d.  1512. 
It  is  called  the  fifth  general  council  of  Lateran.  After 
the  decease  of  Julius,  which  happened  the  next  year^ 
this  convocation  was  continued  by  Leo  X.,  who  desired 
to  attain  the  following  objects.  To  declare  the  council 
of  Pisa  schismatic,  and  all  who  adhered  to  it,  especially 
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CENT.  Louis  XII.,  king  of  France.  To  abolish  the  Pragmatic 
__  Sanction  *,  which  had  been  projected  bj  Louis  IX.,  and 
hitely  revived  by  the  council  of  Basil,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
disposal  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  &c.,  and  to  abridge 
the  power  of  the  pope.  Another  object  which  Leo  had 
in  view  was,  by  the  council  of  Lateran  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  Romish  see,  which  had  been  much 
shaken  by  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
Basil,  and  the  existing  synod  of  Pisa. 

The  orator  who  opened  the  session  at  the  council 
of  Lateran,  highly  extolled  Pope  Julius  II.  He  de- 
scribed him  as  ^^  the  spouse  of  the  Church,  and  Grod^s 
vicegerent :  one  who  had  caused  his  military  prowess 
to  be  dreaded  by  great  kings,  which  no  pope  had  done 
before,  and  that  thereby  he  had  greatly  extended  the 
temporal  empire  of  the  Church.''^  To  the  ear  of  a  Pro- 
testant, the  epithets  and  titles  which,  in  the  decrees  of 
this  council,  were  ascribed  to  the  popes  Julius  and  Leo 
by  Cardinal  Cajetan  and  others,  must  sound  very 
strange.  It  was  said  of  Julius,  *<  that  he  ought  to 
^'  be  adored,  that  he  resembled  God,  and  was  another 
*^  God  upon  earth.""  Leo  was  described  as  *^  the  lion  of 
*^  the  tribe  of  Judah,  King  David,  the  Saviour  who 
*^  was  to  come.  King  of  Kings,  and  monarch  of  the 
^*  whole  world,  holding  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and 
*^  temporal ;  the  person  whom  all^  the  kings  of  the  earth 
*^  should  worship,  to  whom  alone  all  power  in  heaven 
*^  and  in  earth  had  been  given,  &c.' " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  every  pcnnt 
which  was  gratifying  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  was  carried  in 
the  council  of  Lateran.  The  real  interests  of  the 
Christian  world  were  compromised  and  neglected,  and 


'  After  the  decease  of  Louis  XIL,  his  iueoessor,  frauds  I.,  was  indnoed 
to  accede  to  a  Conoordate  instead  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which,  among 
other  things,  the  nomination  to  bishopricks,  &c.,  was  reserved  to  the  kings 
of  France,  and  the  annats  were  aDowed  to  the  pope.  This  Conoordate  was 
forcibly  imposed  by  the  king  upon  the  French  people. 

'  See  the  Acts  of  this  council. 
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the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the   Church   were   con-      CENT. 

.  XVI 

nrmed.     Thus  says  Edmund  Richer,   a   papal  French       1 

writer  of  the  history  of  this  council, — *^  this  was  the 
long  and  greatly  desired  reformation,  the  boon  expected 
by  Christian  nations  for  more  than  two  hundred  years ! 
or  rather,  this  was  the  incrustation,  the  sanction,  and 
consolidation,  of  all  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  court.^ 

IV.  General  Desire  after  a  Reformation  : 

Writers,  &c. 

From  the  preceding  statements  the  reader  may 
easily  learn,  how  deep  were  the  sighs,  and  how  ardent 
were  the  wishes  of  vast  numbers  for  a  reformation  of 
the  Church  in  the  head  and  in  the  members,  in  schools 
and  monasteries,  both  in  faith  and  morals,  in  doctrine 
and  discipline.  It  has  already  been  shewn,  in  the  fore- 
going history,  that  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  Wick- 
liiBBtes,  Hussites,  Bohemians,  and  Moravians,  forsook 
their  mother  church,  on  account  of  the  impurities  with 
which  she  was  justly  chargeable.  There  were,  moreover, 
a  great  multitude  of  pious  and  learned  men,  holding 
similar  opinions  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
doctrine  and  practice,  who  still  remained  in  communion 
with  the  Roman  Church,  although  their  minds  were 
much  averse  to  her  abuses.  Many  of  these  have  been 
named  in  the  list  of  witnesses  for  the  truth,  but  an 
infinite  number  lay  hid,  who,  from  fear  of  the  inqui- 
sitors and  the  reproaches  of  heresy,  did  not  dare  to 
avow  their  opinions  publickly.  Christianity  became 
the  jest  of  infidels  of  every  description,  and  the  Church 
could  not  appeal,  as  the  early  Christians  did,  to  sim- 
plicity of  manners  and  purity  of  faith. 

It  was  doubtless  designed  by  Divine  Providence, 
that,  before  the  attempt  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and 
others,  a  reformation  of  the  Church  should  be  urged 
by  the  united  voices  of  kings,  princes,  prelates,  univer- 
sities, and  all  who  had  any  regard  for  piety,  purity  of 
doctrine,  and  good  morals.     That  this  was  undeniably 
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^xv?'      ^^  ^*^^*  ^^  ^^^^  made  evident  in  the  pages  <rf  this  his- 

L      tory,  on  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  Peter  Alliacus, 

Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  Gerson,  and  others,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Sienna,  and 
Basil.  So  vehement  was  the  desire  of  all  Europe,  that, 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  a  reformation  of  the 
Church,  in  the  head  and  in  the  members,  was  imme- 
diately sought  after  by  numbers  of  great  influence.  The 
cardinals  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  that  whosoever 
should  be  elected  pope  should  directly  call  a  general 
council  for  this  especial  purpose.  When  Pope  Julius  II. 
violated  this  oath,  the  council  of  Pisa  was  convoked 
without  his  consent,  and  a  decree  was  passed,  ^^  that 
the  synod  should  not  be  dissolved,  nor  coidd  be  dis- 
solved, uhtil  the  Universal  Church  was  reformed.^  It 
was,  however,  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
and  of  Louis  XII.  The  hopes  of  Christendom  w&e 
thai  turned  to  the  council  of  Lateran.  Many  specious 
promises  were  made  by  Leo  X.,  but  his  design  was  only 
to  beguile  all  Europe,  or,  as  the  French  Catholic  writers 
observe,  ^^  to  whiten  over  the  abuses  of  the  Roman 
court.*** 

So  urgent  were  the  remonstrances  of  a  very  large 
part  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  a  reformation,  and 
its  necessity  was  so  evidently  demonstrated,  that  at 
length  Popes  Pius  III.,  Adrian  VI.,  and  Marcellus  II. 
endeavoured  to  enter  upon  this  important  business. 
The  instructions  which  Adrian  sent  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  Electors  are  remarkable :  ^^  We  know  that  there 
'^  have  been  in  this  holy  see,  for  some  years,  many  abo- 
^*  minations ;  nor  is  it  surprising,  if  the  disease  should 
^^  descend  from  the  head  to  the  members,  from  the 
high  pontiff  to  the  inferior  prelates."*^  Again,  "  We 
promise,  that  we  will  give  all  attention,  first  that 
*^  this  court  from  whence  all  the  evil  proceeds,  be  re^ 
**  formed ;  to  procure  which  reformation  we  consider 
'^  ourselves  strictly  bound,  for  as  much  as  we  see  that 
^^  the  Universal  Church  ardently  desires  this  reforma- 
tion.^    This  was  the  language  and  address  of  an 
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upright  and  honest  pope.  But  these  popes,  who  had  ^S^' 
the  real  good  of  the  Church  in  view,  were  soon  removed 
into  another  world,  probably  by  poison ;  and  after  their 
death,  nothing  further  was  attempted.  Insomuch  that 
many  thought  a  reformation  would  be  impossible,  and 
openly  declared  "  that  the  court  of  Rome  in  things  of 
that  nature  would  always  seek  its  own  interest,  and  not 
the  things  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 

It  falls  not  within  the  compass  of  our  design  to  enu- 
merate all  the  writers  who  appeared  to  vindicate  the 
necessity  of  a  change  in  the  morals,  discipline,  and  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Church ;  many  of  them  were  little 
inferior  in  talent  to  Luther:  a  few  honourable  names 
will,  however,  be  presented  to  the  reader.  John  Francis 
Picus,  who  addressed  Leo  X.  in  an  eloquent  work,  en- 
titled ^^  The  Reformation  of  Morals  ;^  William  Budeeue ; 
Ulric  Hutten,  who  intrepidly  exposed  the  vices  and 
wickedness  of  the  popes;  Desiderius  Erasmus,  though 
a  time-serving  and  timid  man,  did  great  service  to  truth, 
by  his  exposure  of  many  monastic  abuses,  his  transla- 
tion of  and  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
various  other  writings ;  James  Faber  Stapulensis,  John 
Ferus,  Polydore  Vergil,  Louis  Vives,  Peter  Castellanus, 
Charles  Molinseus,  and  many  friends  and  companions 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zuinglius. 

y.  PaoxiMATE  Cause  of  the  Reformation  : 
Hawkers  of  the  Indulgences  of  Leo  X. : 
Opposition  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius. 

The  public  and  frequent  sale  of  all  sacred  things 
at  Rome  has  been  already  detailed  and  deservedly  cen- 
sured. Although  the  Church  was  much  debased,  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  the  consciences  and  souls 
of  men  shoidd  become  a  jest,  and  heaven  be  sold  for 
a  stipulated  price.  This  unheard  of  impiety  attained 
its  climax  in  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and 
Leo  X.,  the  latter,  who  was  the  most  expensive  and 
luxurious  of  all  the  popes,  sent  his  agents  into  various 
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CENT,  parts  of.  Europe  with  full  power  to  sell  remission  of 
'  every  kind  and  degree  of  sin.  So  profitable  was  this 
traffic,  and  so  great  the  necessities  of  Leo  and  his 
fair  sister,  that  in  Germany  alone,  the  practice  was  re- 
peated thrice  in  the  space  of  three  years,  viz.  in  the 
years  1514,  1516,  and  1517*  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 
friar,  was  employed  in  this  affair,  and  accompanied  his 
offers  to  sell  indulgences,  with  the  most  impudent  and 
shameless  language,  declaring  that  ^^  the  souls  of  deceased 
persons  would  fly  from  purgatory  to  heaven,  as  soon  as 
the  jingling  of  the  money,  paid  for  the  indulgence, 
was  heard  in  his  box.^^  The  price  of  a  plenary  absolu- 
tion of  every  sin  was  ten  shillings,  and  Christians  were 
persuaded,  that  they  might,  at  this  small  expence,  en- 
sure a  safe  entrance  into  the  regions  of  purity,  holiness, 
and  joy.  The  pretexts  which  were  urged  to  excuse  the 
sale  of  indulgences  were,  the  expence  of  building 
St.  Peter^s  Church,  the  necessary  preparations  to  reaisi 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Turks,  and  some  other 
trifling  reasons;  but  the  true  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  luxury  and  prodigality  of  Leo  and  his  sister.  The 
circumstance  of  such  repeated  sales  of  pardon  for  sin, 
roused  the  spirit  of  Martin  Luther,  and  other  eminent 
men,  to  rescue  the  church  from  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage. 

Luther  was  a  monk  of  the  Augustine  order,  a  doctor 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Wittem- 
burg.  He  had  long  been  a  zealous  defender  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Augustine,  respecting  the  free  grace  of  God 
and  the  necessity  of  righteousness  of  life.  His  first 
public  act,  except  his  sermons  and  lectiures,  was  to  <^ 
pose  ninety-five  Theses  against  indulgences,  purgatory, 
penance,  and  other  abuses  of  the  Church,  which  he 
offered  publickly  to  defend  before  the  University  against 
all  comers.  This  was  in  the  year  1517-  These  Theses, 
with  explanatory  letters,  he  submitted  to  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  exhorting  him  to 
abolish  the  absurd  and  sinful  practice  of  granting  in- 
dulgences.    Luther  was  cited  to  Rome  the  next  year. 
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In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  other  explanatory  letters  to      CENT. 

the  archbishop,  to  John  Stupitius,  vicar-general  of  his      1. 

order,  and  also  to  I^eo  X.,  to  whom  as  yet  Luther  re- 
ferred himself  and  the  whole  matter.  But  the  evil  was 
aggravated  at  Rome.  In  the  year  1518  a  new  sale 
of  indulgences  was  advertised  by  Leo,  and  the  sale 
made  accordingly.  The  power  of  the  pontiff  was  ex- 
tolled more  highly  than  ever,  by  the  writers  of  the 
Roman  court :  letters  were  also  sent  to  Frederic,  elector 
of  Saxony,  to  forward  the  views  and  purpose  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  who  was  sent  into  Germany  to  re-establish  the 
falling  credit  of  paper  pardons,  and  to  reduce  the  refrac- 
tory Luther  and  his  friends  to  obedience.  He  was, 
however,  disappointed.  Luther  was  inflexible.  The 
influence  of  his  doctrines  was  surprising,  and  soon 
spread  over  Saxony.  Some  judicious  measures  which 
he  adopted,  such  as  translating  the  Bible  into  the  ver- 
nacular language,  printing  sermons,  tracts,  Psalms,  &c., 
had  a  good  effect,  in  extending  the  truth ;  and  from  this 
beginning,  the  reformation,  so  ardently  desired,  pro- 
ceeded, until  a  large  part  of  Germany,  Prussia,  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  re- 
nounced communion  with  the  corrupted  Church  of  Rome, 
and  formed  religious  establishments  according  to  their 
own  ideas  of  expediency,  and  the  consent  of  Scripture. 

History  should  also  faithfully  record  the  honoured 
name  of  Ulric  Zuinglius,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  a  good  linguist,  well  acquainted  with  the  Scrip- 
tures,  and  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  This 
upright  and  simple-minded  man  was  a  minister  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzeriand.  Before  the  German  reformer 
appeared  to  demand  public  regard,  Zuinglius  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  laying  aside  the  traditions  and 
superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  drew  the 
substance  and  proofs  of  his  sermons  from  the  Sacred 
Writings;  and  his  success  was  equal  to  the  most  san- 
guine expectations.  He  commenced  his  spiritual  labours 
A.  D.  1516,  before  the  repeated  issue  of  papal  indul- 
gences in   Switzerland  suggested  fresh  matter  of  com- 
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^YvT**     P^Q^  to  ^s  serious  mind,  and  before  tiie  progreiss  of 
'       inquiry  had   established  other  great  reficnrmers   in  the 
design  of  breaking  the  chains  of  mental  slavery,  which 
then  enthralled  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind. 

The  year  1517  is  the  celebrated  epoch  of  the  Rsfoe- 
MATioK,  which  brought  religious  liberty  to  so  many  mil- 
lions. The  infSatuation  of  Leo  X.  contributed,  as  much 
as  the  boldness,  piety,  ami  zeal  of  the  reformers,  to 
this  happy  result.  His  measures  were  calculated  to 
heighten  rather  than  to  extinguidi  die  fliune  of  discoid 
and  disaffection.  He  abolished  the*  Fnendi  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  annulled  the  decrees  of  die  councfls  of  Coo^ 
stance  and  Basil,  and  dissolved  the  Lateran  synod  with- 
out attempting  any  thing  to  promote  the  long-^desired 
reformation.  He  created  thirty-one  cardinals  in  one 
day,  either  to  augment  his  power,  or  to  fill  his  purse; 
and,  instead  of  listening  to  sound  advice,  he  persisted 
in  the  sale  of  his  indtdgences,  and  in  closing  up  every 
avenue  to  reconciliation  with  the  refonoers  upon  the 
basis  of  truth. 
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A. 

Abblard,  Peter,  a  theologian  of  Paris,  accdied  of  heretical  opinions,  490. 

Abraham,  son  of  Terah  and  hOtet  df  die  Jewish  nation,  1^5 ;  the  land  of 
Canaan  promised  to  him  and  his  post^ty,  116;  ihnmnerahle  fables  in  the 
East  respectfaig  him,  U7. 

Absolation,  as  used  in  the  primitive  church,  g^ranted  to  penitents  puUirkly, 
and  privately  in  cases  of  severe  sickness,  i38, 274. 

Acadns,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  intrepidly  resists  the  eneroachments  of 
Che  bishopa  of  Rome  hi  cent.  V.  844. 

Accho,  or  Acre,  a  sea-port  town  in  Palestine,  89,  note  4. 

Acephali,  an  heretical  sect  of  the  Eastern  chnrch  In  cent.  V.  SS7. 

Acominatns,  Nicetas,  a  Byiantine  historian  in  cent.  XIII.  6S9. 

Aera»  a  momt  on  which  part  of  Jerusalem  was  built,  96.- 

Acropolita,  George,  a  Byzantine  historian  in  cent.  XIII.  539. 

'"''"  CeVistanttaie,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  writer  in  cent.  XIII.  589. 

Adam,  parent  of  mankind,  commits  sin,  and  entails  its  guilt  on  his  poste- 
rity, 106. 

canon  of  Bremen,  a  writet  of  cent  XI.  469. 

Adamites,  an  heretical  sect  of  cent  XII.  491. 

Adar,  a  Jewish  month,  11 ;  oh  what  principles  the  Ve-adar,  or  intercalary 
month,  was  governed,  ib, 

Ademar,  a  French  monk  and  writer  of  cent.  XI.  4i(l9. 
Adrian,  tiie  Roman  Emperor,  destroys  Jerusalem,  100. 

'       I.  pope,  his  extortions  and  pride,  409. 
II.  a  proud  man,  428. 

III.  places  the  election  of  the  pope  in  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and 

people,  428. 

IV.  instances  of  his  haughtiness,  482. 


^neas  Sylvius,  see  Pitts  II.  pope. 

Agnoetc,  heretics  of  cent  V.  S66. 

Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  a  writer  of  cent  IX.  496. 

Ahasuerus,  who,  159;  various  opinions  respecting  the  time  of  his  reign,  t6. 

Albert,  the  Great,  a  commentator  on  Peter  Lombard,  in  cent  XIII.  496, 
538. 

Albicius,  Bartholomew,  author  of  a  book  on  the  conformity  of  St.  Francis 
with  Christ,  579. 
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Albigenses,  dissenters  from  the  church  of  Rome,  origin  of  the  name,  their 
creed,  morals,  and  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  religion,  486,  611.  See 
Waidemet. 

Alboinos,king  of  the  Longobards,  persecutes  the  Christians  in  cent.  VI.  372. 

Alcuin,  a  learned  Englishman,  advances  the  cause  of  truth  and  knowledge 
in  cent.  VIII.  420. 

Alexander  II.  pope,  his  tyrannical  character,  459. 

— — III.  instances  of  his  despotism  and  atrocity,  483. 

— -—  IV.  his  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  523. 

~— — V.  one  of  the  three  existing  heads  of  the  Romish  church  in 

cent.  XV.  580. 
— — —  VI.  his  hateful  and  debauched  character,  596, 631. 
Natalis,  an  historian,  190. 

Alexandria,  a  city  of  £g>'pt,  a  celebrated  college  founded  there  in  cent.  II. 
225. 

Alexandrian  &era,  or  Macedonian  period,  an  account  of,  27. 

Alfred,  the  Great,  King  of  England,  reforms  many  abuses  in  the  church 
and  promotes  learning,  426,  note  9;  founds  the  University  of  Oxford,  427. 

Alliacus,  Peter,  cardinal,  exposes  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  bnt 
is  prejudiced  against  John  Huss,  660,  577, 615. 

AU-Souls,  the  feast  of,  instituted  by  Odilo,  abbot  of  Clngny,  458. 

Almaric,  a  French  theologian,  condemned  in  the  fourth  c-ouncil  of  Lateran, 
for  exposing  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  530. 

Alms,  for  widows  and  the  sick,  &c.  collected  by  the  primitive  Christians 
after  divine  service,  233. 

Amalekites,  a  people  who  dwelt  on  the  confines  of  Idumea,  85. 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  a  Latin  father  of  cent.  IV.  313. 

Ambrosius,  Ansbertus,  a  witness  of  the  truth  in  cent.  X.  446. 

Amelius,  Peter,  bishop  of  Sinigaglia,  a  writer  of  cent.  XIV.  577. 

Amen,  repeated  aloud  by  the  primitive  Christians  at  the  coDclnsion  of  every 
prayer,  232,  note  1, 233. 

America,  discovered  by  Cohimbus,  627. 

Ammonites,  descendants  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter,  85. 

Amorites,  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Palestine,  84. 

Amour,  William  of  St.,  a  French  theologian,  who  exposed  tlie  mal-practices 
and  unsound  doctrine  of  the  monks  in  cent.  XIII.  529. 

Anacletus,  bishop  of  Rome,  a  martyr  in  cent.  II.  250. 

Anastasius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  persecutes  the  orthodox  Christians,  353. 

— ■  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  a  writer  of  cent.  IX.  436. 

-^ bishop  of  Antioch,  a  writer  of  cent.  VI.  370. 

Anglo-Saxons,  their  conversion  in  cent.  VI.  354. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  writer  of  cent.  XI.  469, 486,  note?,  497. 

Anthony,  St.,  the  order  of,  founded  in  cent.  XI.  471. 

Antichrist,  rise  of  in  the  Latin  church,  380 ;  in  the  East,  or  Mahometan- 
ism,  384;   progress  of  in  the  actions  of  the  popes  in  cent.  IX.  427;  ge* 
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neral  expectation  of  in  cent.  XII.  485;  witnessed  in  the  lives  of  the 
popes  in  cent.  XIV.  549. 

Antiocb,  a  city  of  Syria,  where  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  first  called 

Christians,  206. 
■  the  synod  of  in  cent  IV.  SIO. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  persecutes  the  Jews,  sells  the  office  of  high  priest, 
establishes  Hellenism  at  Jemsalem  under  pain  of  death,  and  bums  all 
the  copies  of  the  Law,  ITS. 

Antipater,  father  of  Herod  the  Great,  made  procurator  of  Judea,  182. 

Antonia,  tower  of,  on  mount  Acre,  from  which  the  Romans  watched  the 
Jews  at  their  public  feasts,  96. 

Apelles,  a  heretic  of  cent  II.  244. 

Aphthartodocetae,  heretics  of  cent  VI.  S64. 

Apocrypha,  the  books  of,  those  written  during  the  captivity,  157 ;  are  not 
all  bound  up  with  the  canonical  Scriptures,  167 ;  composed  in  Greek  by 
Hellenistic  Jews,  ib, ;  never  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon  by  tlie  Jews, 
nor  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  ib,  note  4,  and  292;  added 
to  die  canonical  books  by  the  council  of  Carthage  in  cent  V.  326. 

Apocrypha),  or  fictitious  writings,  of  cent  I.  217 ;  of  cent.  II.  255 ;  of  cent 
III.  283. 

Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  heretical  opinions,  306. 

Aposties,  The  Acts  of,  197 ;  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  promoted  by 
their  dispersion,  199;  the  places  to  which  they  travelled  only  partially 
known,  200. 

— — — '  Creed,  its  apostolical  antiquity  doubtful,  199 ;  not  named  with  the 
creeds  made  in  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople,  200. 

Aquila,  author  of  a  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  in  cent  II.  246. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  a  scholastic  theologian  of  cent  XIII.  538. 

Arabic  language,  the  Bible  translated  into  it  by  Rabbi  Saadias  Gaon  in 
cent.  X.  452. 

writers  in  cent.  XII.  505. 

Ararat,  a  mountain  in  Armenia  on  which  the  ark  rested,  111. 

Archbishops,  their  authority  acknowledged  by  the  council  of  Chakedon  in 
cent  V.  329. 

of  Canterbury  and  York,  see  Chronological  Tables. 

Arianism,  its  rise  in  cent.  IV.  301 ;  its  principal  heads  and  supporters,  ib. ; 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Nice,  308;  councils  held  in  favour  of  it,  311; 
is  embraced  by  tiie  Vandals  under  Genseric,  who  persecutes  the  ortho- 
dox, 348;  is  widely  extended  in  cent  VI.  363;  is  expelled  from  Spain 
by  Recared,374. 

Arians,  are  divided  into  factions,  305;  persecute  Eustathins,  Anastasius, 
and  others,  ib.  note  3 ;  instigate  Constantius  to  persecute  the  orthodox, 
315 ;  persecute  Chrysostom,  347. 

Aristides,  an  apologist  for  Christianity  in  cent  II.  248. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Hyrcanus,  an  Asmonean  prince,  first  assumes  the  title 
of  King  of  Judea  after  ti^e  Babylonish  captivity,  174. 
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Aristode,  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  lect,  171;  hit  vetaphyiics  preferred 
to  the  Scriptures  in  cent.  XIII.  6S7. 

Arius,  a  heretic  of  cent.  IV.,  hii  opinioni  and  supporters,  S04 ;  he  dies  a 
miserable  deatfa>  S20. 

Ark,  Noah's,  its  dimensions  and  tonnage,  110. 

Armenhuis,  the  sect  of,  its  rise  in  cent  V.  and  separation  from  the  efaardiy 
897. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  writer  of  cent.  XII.  is  burnt  ahve  for  expoafig  the 

tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  Romish  church,  491. 
■■  ■  '     of  Vilhmova,  a  celebrated  writer  of  c^nt  XIV.  boldly  exposes  the 

errors  of  the  church,  660. 

ArtemoD,  a  follower  of  Montanus,  845. 

Ascetics,  their  rise  and  principlea  in  cent  II.  SB8,  note  4. 

Asher,  the  tribe  of,  its  situation,  80. 

Asideans,  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  remarkable  for  holiness  of  manners,  117. 

Assemblies,  religious,  the  manner  of  calling  them,  6cc.  in  cent  II.  SM, 
note  1,237. 

Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  bold  and  learned  defender  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  311 ;  not  the  author  of  the  creed  wliidi  bears  bb 
name,  312. 

Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  presbyter  of  cent.  II.,  his  works^  25S. 

Atonement  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of,  inculcated  by  the  primitiye  ChristiaBs, 
226,  note  9,  267, 299. 

Audius,  a  heretic  in  cent.  IV.  306. 

Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  a  Latin  fatlier  of  cent  IV.  313. 

Augustinians,  an  order  of  monks  instituted  in  cent  XII.  501,  632. 

Augustus  Cssar,  the  Roman  Emperor,  orders  a  census  of  the  people  to  bt 
taken  throughout  bis  dominions,  191. 

Anrelian,  the  Roman  £n\peror,  persecutes  t\^  CbristLins,  280. 
Austin,  or  Augustine,  a  monk,  converts  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  beconei 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  354. 

Avignon,  the  scat  of  the  papacy  removed  thither  in  cent  XIV.  551. 

Azazel,  the  goat  on  which  was  laid  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  peofiley  itt  at 
1ibert\'  in  a  desert  toward  Beth-boron,  104. 

B. 

Babel,  the  tower  of,  designed  and  begun  by  Nimrod,  113. 
Babylonian  or  Nabonassarean  lera,  when  adopted,  29;  its  error,  t(. 
Babylonish  captivity,  its  three  stages,  &c.  154.    See  Captivity. 
Baconthorpe,  John,  a  witness  for  the  truth  in  cent.  XIV.  577. 
B^jazet  I.  the  Turkish  sultan,  his  warlike  deeda^  548« 

11,,  his  exploits,  026. 

Baldwin,  succeeds  Godfrey  as  king  of  Jeruaaleoit  476b 
Balsamon,  Theodore,  a  writer  of  cent.  XII.  499. 
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BaptUni,  Christian,  the  waters  of  the  deluge  a  type  of  it,  111 ;  infant  bap- 
tism practised  by  the  primitive  Christians,  234;  time  and  place  of  its 
administration  in  cent  11.235;  alterations  made  in  it  in  cent  III.  270; 
further  innovations  in  cent.  IV.  297,  notes  6  and  7. 

Barcochebas,  a  Jewish  impostor,  announces  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
instigates  a  rebellion,  260. 

Barlaam,  a  Greek  writer  of  cent.  XIV.  928, 574. 

Barnabas,  the  episde  attributed  to  him  supposed  to  be  fporioos,  214. 

Baronius,  Cnsar,  a  Roman  catholic  historian,  character  of  his  work,  120 ;  is 
abridged  and  continued  by  Bzovius,  Spondanus,  and  others,  H. 

Bartholomew,  St,  his  relics  found  in  the  East,  429,  note  6. 

Basil,  council  of,  contends  with  Engenius  IV.  620;  its  acts,  021. 

—  a  Greek  father  of  cent  IV.  312. 

BasOides,  a  Gnostic  heretic,  243. 

Basilius,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Bofpomili,  480. 

■  of  Seleucia,  a  writer  of  cent  V.  340i. 

Beads,  springs  of,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  piayer  by  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, 458. 

Bede,  the  venerable,  his  character,  300. 

Beghards  and  Beguins,  sectaries  of  cent  XIV.  600, 579. 

Beka,  John  de,  a  writer  on  the  side  of  the  pope  in  cent  XIV.  577. 

Benedict  IX.  pope,  instances  of  hu  tyranny,  469. 

— — •  XI.  hu  character,  550. 

■  XII.  his  character,  552. 

— — -  XIII.  antipope  at  Avignon,  557. 

Benedictines,  order  of,  instituted  in  cent.  VI.  3^2;  noble  personages  belong- 

iag  to  it,  373. 
Benefit  of  clergy,  easy  conditions  on  wtaurh  it  might  be  obtained  in  cent 

XII.  481,  note  4. 

Benjamin,  tribe  of,  its  situation,  87. 

Benno,  cardinal,  his  character  of  Hildebrand,  461 ;  exposes  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Romish  church,  464. 

Berengarians,  oppose  the  notion  of  transubstantiation  in  cent.  XI.  465. 

Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval,  his  character  as  a  writer,  496. 

Bertram,  or  Ratramnus,  opposes  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  cent 
IX.  432. 

Beryllus,  a  bishop  in  Africa,  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  277. 

Bethany,  its  situation  and  present  state,  104. 

Bethlehem,  its  situation,  104. 

Bethphage,  its  situation,  104. 

Bishop,  qualifications  for  the  office  of,  in  cent  VIII.  406. 

■  universal,  title  of,  not  received  by  Gregory  the  Great,  355. 

Bishops,  ordained  over  every  church  in  the  apostolic  age,  207 ;  their  juria- 
diction,  &c.  in  cent  II.  241 ;  in  cent  III.  275 ;  in  cent  IV.  302. 

■  of  Rome,  innovations  by  th^m  in  cent  VII.[379.    See  P«pe«. 
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BUhops  of  Rome,  list  of,  see  Chronological  Tables. 

■  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  strive  for  sopremacy  in  cent 'VI. 

358,  see  Popes. 

Bissextile,  year,  why  so  called,  5. 

Blood,  the  primitive  Christians  abstained  from  eating  it,  2S9, 2TS. 

Bogomili,  sect  of  the,  in  cent  XII.  489. 

Bohemia,  a  reformation  coounenced  there  by  MallaesioA,  John  Host,  and 
Jerome  of  Praf^ne  in  cent  XIV.  566;  insurrections  in  cent  XV.  when 
Sigismnnd,  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  Pope's  command,  carries  fire 
and  sword  through  the  country,  610—614. 

Bologna,  the  Roman  jurisprudence  first  taught  there  after  Ac  discovery  of 
ti^  Pandects  of  Justinian,  503. 

Boniface  III.  pope,  first  assumes  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  380,  381; 

grievous  consequences  of  this  assumption  of  power,  383. 

VIII.  his  tyranny,  647;  his  character,  649. 

'  IX.  his  character,  656. 

Winfrid,  a  missionary  to  the  Germans,  establishes  several  bidiop- 

ricks,  but  promotes  many  superstitions,  403. 

Books,  canonical  of  the  Old  Testament,  composed  in  epoch  IV.  127;  in 
epoch  V.  140;  in  epoch  VI.  151 ;  in  epoch  VII.  166 ;  in  epodi  VIII. 
162. 

— ^—  canonical  of  the  New  Testament,  their  authors  and  dates,  901, 208. 

Borgia,  Caesar,  son  of  pope  Alexander  VI.,  his  profligacy,  697. 

Bouillon,  Godfrey  de,  a  leader  of  the  crusades,  465 ;  elected  lung  of  Jem- 
salem  in  cent.  XII.  476. 

Bradwardine,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  exposes  many  errors  in 
'  the  church  in  cent.  XIV.  577. 

Breviary,  the  Roman  catholic,  its  absurdities  and  superstitions,  notwidi- 
standing  several  reformations,  318,  note  8,  470,  notes  8  and  9. 

Bridget,  a  visionary  of  cent.  XIV.  foimds  a  new  order  of  nuns,  580. 

Britain,  visited  by  St.  Paul,  200,  note  2. 

Bulgarians,  re-converted  in  cent.  IX.  424;  contention  between  Rome  and 
Constantinople  respecting  them,  434. 

Burguudians,  converted  in  cent.  V.  323. 

Burials,  of  the  primitive  Christians  and  martyrs,  251,  271. 

Byzantine  historians,  a  list  of,  189. 

Bzovius,  a  Roman  catholic  historian,  190. 

C.  ,  ,. 

Cadmus,  a  Plioenician,  migrates  from  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  and 
founds  colonies  in  Bceotia  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  131. 

Csesar,  Julius,  corrects  the  errors  in  the  Roman  year,  6. 

Cain,  son  of  Adam,  the  depravity  of  his  posterity,  109, 110. 

Cvnan,  son  of  Arphaxad,  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  by  Jose- 
phus,  112. 

Ciyetan,  Cardinal,  his  efforts  to  reduce  Luther  to  obedience  unavailing,  641. 
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Calendar,  Eoropean,  its  error  and  reformatiooi  6 ;  when  received  into  Bri- 
tain, 6. 

— —  Roman,  9. 

Jewish,  its  fasts  and  festivals,  10—18. 

Calippic  period,  an  account  of,  27. 

Calixtines,  their  rise  in  Bohemia,  demand  the  cop  in  the  Eucharist,  612, 
619, 614. 

Calixtus  II.  pope,  instances  of  his  tyranny,  482. 

'III.  decrees  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the  pope  to 

a  general  council,  69S. 

Callistus,  Nicephorus,  a  Greek  writer  of  cent  XIV.  674. 

Calvary,  mount,  its  situation,  100. 

Cambridge,  the  University  of,  founded  in  cent  VII.  400. 

Canaan,  its  names  and  situation,  81 ;  extent,  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  82; 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  83, 131 ;  neighbouring  nations,  85;  divided  among 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  86—89, 180;  the  prophecy  of  Jacob 
fulfilled  in  this  division,  131;  at  first  governed  by  judges,  182;  afterward 
by  kings,  186;  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  142; 
its  division  under  the  second  temple,  90 ;  made  tributary  to  the  Romans, 
182 ;  becomes  a  Roman  province,  194 ;  its  appearance  greatly  changed 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  94, 100. 

Canons,  apostolical,  forged  in  later  ages,  216. 

■  Regular,  the  order  of,  instituted  in  cent  XI.  471 ;  their  mode  of 
life,  632,  note  4. 

Cantaovenus,  John,  a  Oreek  Emperor  and  historian  of  cent.  XIV.  674. 

Captivity  of  the  10  tribes  of  Israel,  144, 162. 

■  Babylonish,  its  three  stages,  144, 164;  various  opinions  respect- 
ing its  beginning  and  end,  156. 

Cardmal,  origin  of  that  dignity,  463. 
Carmelites,  the  order  of,  instituted  m  cent  XII.  601. 
Carpocrates,  a  Gnostic  in  cent  II.  248. 
Carthusians,  the  order  of,  instituted  in  cent.  XI.  470. 
Casalis,  Hubert  de,  a  writer  of  cent.  XIV.  676. 

Cassiodorus,  Peter,  an  opposer  of  papal  corruption  in  England  in  cent. 
XIII.  626. 

Catechumens,  candidates  for  baptism,  234. 

Catharine  of  Sienna,  an  enthusiast  of  cent  XIV.  680;  canonized  by 
pope  Pius  IV.  ib. 

Cathari,  heretics  in  cent  XII.  491 ;  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the 
witnesses  for  the  truth,  487. 

Cedrenus,  George,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  cent  XI.  468. 

Celestine  III.  pope,  instances  of  his  arrogance,  484. 
,  V.  his  good  character,  624 ;  abdicates  the  papacy,  625 ;  his  miser- 

able end,  ib, 
CeUbacy,  of  the  clergy,  not  sanctioned  by  law  in  cent.  II.  248 ;  more  prac- 
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tiffed  in  cept  IV.  being  wpported  by  Jerome  and  Ambrose,  too ;  con- 
demned by  many  eminent  men,  ib, ;  a  debate  respecting  it  in  the  coancfl 
of  Nice,  306;  becomes  very  general  in  cent  V.  S3T ;  etgoined  on  tbe 
clergy  by  the  pope,  485 ;  much  opposed  throoghont  all  Europe,  ib. 
Celsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  cent  II.«  his  oppositioo  to  Chriatianity, 


Censures,  ecclesiastica],  publickly  recited  against  dehnqnents  in  cent  II. ! 
Centnriators  of  Magdeburg,  their  Ecclesii^cal  History,  180. 

Cordon,  a  Gnostic  of  cent  II .  M4. 

Ceremonies,  their  increase  in  cent  VI.  t79.  See  SupenHHong^  and  RiUt 
and  CeremimUs. 

Cerinthus,  a  heretic  of  cent.  1. 217. 

Cerularins,  patriardi  of  Constandneple  hi  cent  X.  resiats  pope  I^o  IX. 
and  defends  the  Greek  church,  4411, 4Mi. 

Cesenas,  Michael,  a  celebrated  writer  of  cent  XIV.  S76. 
Chalcedon,  council  of,  SSO.. 

Charlemagne,  subdues  the  ftaiMis  and  premolsa  leandng  mid  leligiaB, 
40»;  hb  right  of  faraestUve  and  of  ooofirming  the  pope  elect  acknow- 
ledged by  Adrian  L  411 ;  offioaestfae  reoeiTed  fupeoitiliQOS,41S;  attempts 
a  reformation  of  the  church,  42ft. 

Charles  V.  of  France,  opposes  the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  650. 

Chinese,  acf|uaintedwith  eclipses  and  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  fi;  claim 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  art  of  printing,  of  making  silk,  and  the  aae 
of  the  niagnetic  needle,  684. 

■      empire,  overthrown  by  the  Tartars  in  cent  XIV.  f06^ 


Cboaroes,  king  of  the  Persia^,  persecutes  the  Christians^  S78^  |hs  coover' 

sion,  ib. 

Christianity,  the  rapid  progress  of  in  cent.  I.  by  tiie  dispersion  of  the  Apostles, 
199, 200,  note  2 ;  four  apostolical  and  many  oUier  churches  foonded,  204— 
206 ;  oppositions  of  the  heathen,  210,-222;  seal  of  tiie  Christians  to  disse- 
minate it  in  France,  Germany,  Britain,  and  Scotland  In  cent.  II.  SI; 
its  propagation,  and  the  formation  of  new  churches  in  cent  III.  S64 ;  is 
adopted  by  Constantino  the  Great  in  cent  |V.  and  becomes  the  rdigion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  287—292 ;  continues  its  progress  throogh  much  op- 
position, S14 — 316,  821 ;  embraced  by  the  Irish,  Burgundlans,  Franks, 
&c.  in  cent  V.  323 ;  by  the  Ethiopians,  Colchians,  Iberians,  Armenians, 
Picts,  and  Anglo-Saxons  in  cent.  VI.  854;  i^lnrad  by  gradnal  innova- 
tiDus  in  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  858  858  ^  disseminate^  in  cent  V^. 
with  papal  dominion  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Frieslandtas,  Westpha- 
lians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Franks,  Thuringians,  and  G^rmanSt  878 ;  mixed 
with  many  superstitions,  879;  maintained  tn  a  purer  state  by  many 
churches,  883 ;  suffers  from  Mahometanism  in  the  East,  884,  401 ;  In  cent 
VIII.  is  extended  with  much  superstition  into  remote  parts  of  Europe, 
402;  obscured  by  gross  darkness,  405 ;  efforts  of  awny  to  itTlTO  it»iU— > 
418 ;  is  annihilated  in  parts  of  the  East  by  the  Saracons  and  Tnrks,  421  j 
embraced  by  the  Poles,  Sclavonians,  and  Russians  in  cent  IX. 428 ^groans 
beneath  the  pride  of  the  popes,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  received  reli- 
gion, 427, 480 ;  is  afanost  extinguished  in  centX.  410    4tt;  propagated 
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wiUi  tbe  preyaiU^g  iapenUtUtns  waong  llie  NomiMM*  MvacmtM.  PciIm, 
iip^gmiaiis,  &c-  444;  exWn<le4  by  tbe  cniaadefs  in  c^U.  XI.  4iM;  in 
cent  XII.  received  by  t^  Pomeianianib  lAvonUns,  Norwegiwfth  vad 
Flnlanidjers,  ^76 ;  extirpated  |n  Paleitine  by  tbe  Ml^o«i(e!l;pns,  4771  iti 
obtcnrity  oool^et  to  «u|;ipient«  47S-481 ;  moch  pnriA^  by  ^  W«|« 
dense*,  48&;  ^s  coj^fuptlon  increaNid  by  tibe  schelMtic  tbet^ogyt  49§; 
iKM^ioill  d^if)|ain«tjftn  of  H  In  «ei4*  ^UI.  S/^H  i  celebrated  witnesBei  for 
it,  (^;  .€<vituviet  to  be  meie  aM  mpre  yidated  in  tbe  Wettbylbe  mm 
acbolaAtic  tbeoloi^y,  Ml,  JETS;  safSen  nweh  in  cent  XIV.  from  the  op- 
presiion  of  the  Tiirl(»»  547,  S46;  diaboooi^ced  by  tbe  popet«  849;  debated 
by  snperitition  in  many  parts  of  tbe  East,  972 ;  gabM  friends  among  1^ 
Waldensesy  Widiffites,  Bohemians,  Sto,Ul;  farther  ebsoared  in  cent 
XI¥.  by  new  doctanes  andbinovalioni  in  tim  West,  (OB;  great  scandal 
brought  npon  it  m  cent.  XY.  60S ;  apiversal  eormptiUi  of  it  ptodnoeslbe 
Beformation,  689,  tt7; 

Christ,  only  three  particulars  known  respiting  him  until  of  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  IM ;  duration  of  his  ministry  not  exactly  known,  195 ;  his  actions 
not  recorded  in  chronolo^cal  order  by  the  Evangelists,  196. 

Chronology,  its  definitipn  and  use,  % ;  introduction  to,  2^ 

Chryaostom,  an  elo<^uent  Greek  fatl^  of  c^t  IV.  913;  suffers  many 
reverses  of  fortune  and  dies  in  exUe,  347. 

Churdi,  patriarchal,  ito  cormption  before  tbe  flood,  109;  preservation  hi 
the  family  of  Shem,  119 ;  which  also  degenerates  by  the  general  deprava- 
tion of  morals  end  doctrine,  113 ;  methods  by  which  God  edifies  it,  114 ; 
its  history  under  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  115—119. 

— — —  Jewish,  Moses  appointed  its  lawgiver,  128 ;  promulgation  of  tbe 
La#,  125 ;  state  of  the  diurch  under  Joshua,  189;  under  the  judges,  1S8 ; 
under  Simnel,lS5;  who  effects  mudi  good,  136;  its  state  under  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon,  187 ;  a  schism  made  ui  it  by  Jeroboam,  143 ;  becomes 
gradually  Idolatrofeii  and  corrupt,  until  the  captivity,  150 ;  its  state  during 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  155 ;  under  tbe  second  temple,  158 ;  the  refor- 
mation of  it  by  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Sec.  162;  it  grows  more  and  more  de- 
based by  superstition  and  depraved  morals  until  tiie  nativity  of  Christ, 
175—185. 


Christian,  its  state  hi  cent  I.  203—209;  its  state,  customs,  and 

pure  morals  in  cent  11.224;  sound  doctrine,  225—229;  sunple  rites  and 
discipline,  230—243;  much  persecuted,  247;  its  state  in  cent.  III.  263; 
doctrine,  264;  rites,  269;  torn  with  schisms,  277;  suffers  cruel  persecp- 
tions,  279;  appearance  in  cent  IV.  287;  is  supported  by  Constantme, 
289;  stiU  persecuted,  291,313;  its  rites  multiplied,  291— 301 ;  distracted 
by  Arian  and  other  heresies,  804t-M6;  its  state  in  cent  V.  822;  doc- 
trines, 324;  torn  by  the  Pelagian,  Nestorian,  Eutychian,  and  otfafr 
heresies,  331—337  ;  many  disorders  in  it,  342;  the  orthodox  greatly  pfv- 
cuted,  347 ;  its  state  m  cent  VI.  853 ;  hinovations,  355—358 ;  the  bishops 
of  Rome  contend  for  its  supreme  authority,  35^-361;  Arianism  veyy 
prevalent,  363 ;  its  misery  increased  by  dissensions  among  the  orthodox,^ 
365 ;  still  persecuted,  371 ;  its  state  in  cent  VII.  376;  great  increase  of 
superstition,  378;  rise  of  antichrist  in  tbe  West,  380;  m  tiie  East,  881; 
nf w  heresies  aftse,  389 ;  schism  between  (he  Greek  and  Latin  chorcbii* 
394;  its  state  ifi  cent  VIf|.  491;  doctrine,  4(H;  the  popes  make  8#w 
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advances  in  tyrannical  power,  407 ;  they  meet  with  opposition^  411 ;  the 
'  image-controversy,  41S ;  several  heresies  in  this  cent.  416;  its  appearance 
in  cent.  IX.  423;  reformations  by  Charlemagne,  424— 427 ;  progress  of 
antichrist,  427;  oppositions  to  papal  innovations,  430— 4S2;  miserable 
state  of  the  church  in  cent.  X.  440^-443,  451 ;  oppositions  to  the  corrup- 
tion and  tyranny  of  Rome,  445  ;  the  Greeks  resist  Romish  encroachments, 

-  449 ;  new  bishopricks  erected  in  Oermany,  451 ;  state  of  the  chnrch  in 
cent.  XI.  453,  454 ;  its  ignorance,  superstition,  and  vice  exemplified  in 

-  the  character  of  the  popes,  456—463 ;  schism  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches  increases,  465.;  monachism  increases,  470 ;  wretched  ap- 
pearance of  the  Romish  church  in  cent.  XII.  in  doctrine,  morals,  and 
discipline,  478— 4&1;  endeavours  made  by  great  and  good  men  for  a 
reformation,  485 ;    especially  by  the  Waldenses,  487—489 ;  the  Greek 

«  church  very  corrupt  and  much  oppressed,  494;  bad  effects  of  the  scho- 
lastic theology,  496;  many  new  orders  of  monks  stupify  the  people,  600; 
melancholy  picture  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches  in  cent.  XIII. 
506;  the  crusades  tend  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  Christians,  611;  the 
Waldenses  persevere  in  their  good  cause,  511,  512 ;  but  endure  dreadful 
persecutions,  515 ;  the  Inquisition  established  to  oppress  them,  516;  idola- 
try, error,  and  superstition,  the  prominent  features  of  the  church,  517; 
one  degree  of  fanaticism  succeeded  by  another,  518 ;  rendered  worse  by 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  popes,  525 ;  many  witnesses  for  the 
truth,  526;  state  of  the  Greek  church,  527;  mendicant  orders  of  monks 
instituted  to  support  the  Romish  church,  532 ;  scholastic  theology  some- 
what modified,  but  no  less  pernicious,  537 ;  low  state  of  the  church  in 
cent.  XIV.  547;  proved  by  the  depravity  of  the  popes,  549— 567 ;  many 
eminent  men  attenfpt  to  diffuse  light  through  the  prevailing  darkness, 
668—560 ;  further  instances  of  tLe  degeneracy  of  the  oriental  chnrch,  572 ; 
bad  effects  of  scholastic  theology  and  monachism,  578;  state  of  the  church 
in  cent.  XV.  587;  its  extreme  iniquity  exemplified  in  the  impure  mo- 
rals of  the  popes,  589—598 ;  the  cup  in  the  sacrament  taken  from  the 
laity,  599 ;  crisis  of  antichristian  impiety,  cruelty,  and  vice,  608 ;  universal 
corruption  of  doctrine  and  morab  in  cent.  XVI.  causes  the  separation  of 
a  large  part  of  Europe  from  the  see  of  Rome,  629. 

Church,  oriental,  its  state  in  cent.  IX.,  the  violent  schism  between  the 
eastern  and  western  churches,  433 ;  its  state  in  cent.  X.  448 ;  opposition 
to  Rome,  449 ;  its  state  in  cent.  XI.  465;  its  stete  in  cent  XII.  494;  its 
miserable  condition  in  cent.  XIII.  527 ;  vain  attempt  of  the  popes  to  con- 
solidate a  union,  537 ;  its  state  in  cent.  XIV.,  further  contentions  with  the 
Latins,  572 ;  deplorable  condition  in  cent.  XV.  623,  see  Church,  Christutn. 

■  Romish,  see  Church,  Christian. 

—  British,  founded  in  the  apostolic  age,  224,  note  6. 

Churches,  apostolical,  their  names  and  situation,  208 ;  ceremonies  and  me- 
thod of  worship  customary  in  them,  203 — ^206. 

■  edifices  for  public  worship,  first  built  by  ro^'al  authority  in  cent. 
IV.  295 ;  a  description  of,  298,  note  1. 

Cicero,  his  definition  of  a  year,  4,  note  *. 

Ctnnamus,  John,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  cent.  XIII.  539. 

Circumcision,  its  institution  and  use,  116 ;  omitted  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  but  renewed  after  tlie  passage  of  Jordan,  129. 
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Cistertians,  the  order  of,  instituted  in  cent.  XI.  471. 

Claudius,  bishop   of  Turin,  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
church,  436. 

Cleman^is,  Nicholas  de,  a  writer  of  cent  XIV.  and  XV.  exposes  the  mal- 
practices of  the  church  of  Rome,  660 ;  his  works,  616. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  a  father  of  the  church  in  cent.  II.,  some  account 
of,  254 ;  spurious  writings  attributed  to  him,  255. 

^-^—  Romanus,  two  epistles  ascribed  to  him,  214. 

Clement  II.  pope,  his  pride,  459. 

III.  his  arbitrary  power,  484. 

IV.  his  ambition,  623. 

■  V.  transfers  the  seat  of  the  papacy  to  Avig;non,  650 ;  his  servile 
subjection  to  the  king  of  France,  and  haughtiness  to  other  potentates,  t^. ; 
dissolves  the  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  with  great  cruelty,  669. 

^—  VI,  his  tyranny,  652 ;  his  amours,  553. 

-«— —  VII.  antipope,  raised  to  the  pontificate  by  the  French  party,  555. 


Cleophas,  Simeon,  a  martyr  in  cent.  II.  250. 

Clepsydra,  an  instrument  to  ascertain  the  lapse  of  hours,  18. 

Clergy,  their  manners  in  cent.  III.  276;  take  away  the  key  of  knowledge  in 
cent.  VIII.  405 ;  their  manners  in  cent.  X.  110  413 ;  their  ignorance  in 
cent  XII.  481,  note  4. 

Clovis>  king  of  France,  embraces  Christianity,  323  ;  miracle  at  his  baptism, 
351. 

Clugny,  the  monastery  of,  439,  note  1. 

Codex  Theodosianus,  composed  in  cent.  V.  350. 

Colarii)asus,  a  Gnostic  of  cent.  II.  244. 

Colleges  and  schools,  highly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  225,  290. 

Coliunbanus,  or  Columba,  the  founder  of  monasteries  in  Italy,  397. 

a  monk,  founds  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury  in  cent.  VI.  397, 

note  7, 

Comestor,  Peter,  invenlor  of  scholastic  history,  497. 

Comnena,  Anna,  writes  an  elegant  Iiistoi^  of  her  father's  reign,  500. 

Comuenus,  John,  Emperor  of  the  East,  494. 

Confession,  publick,  changed  into  private  by  Leo  I.  in  cent.  Y.  327. 

■     auricular,  ordained  by  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  517. 

Congellus,  or  Coragallus,  founds  the  order  of  Apostolic^,  373. 

Conrad,  of  Lichtenan,  an  eminent  historian  of  cent.  XIII.  639. 

Constance,  council  of,  deposes  pope  John  XXII.  and  silences  the  rival 
popes  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  618;  attempts  some  reforma- 
tions, 619 ;  declares  a  general  council  above  the  pope ;  condemns  Huss 
and  Jerome  to  be  burnt,  and  deprives  the  laity  of  the  cup  in  the  sacra- 
ment, ib, 

Constantine,  the  Great,  embraces  Christianity,  288;  causes  of  his  conversion, 
t6. ;  his  edicts,  289 ;  supposed  by  some  to  have  favoured  Arianism,  S04. 
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Constantinople,  made  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  empire,  390 ;  taken  by  tke 
Torks  in  cent.  XV.  ^3. 

'  ;—  council  of,  in  cent.  IV.  309;  in  cent.  VI.  3^ ;  in  cent.  VII. 

891;  the  Quini-seKtom,  308;  in  cent.  VIII.  417. 

Constantius,  the  Roman  Emperoi^  persecutes  the  orthodox  in  cent  IV.  315. 

Contentiona,  among  the  orthodox,  865;  between  the  Greek  and  Romish 
churches  in  cent  VII.  894;  in  the  Romish  church  respecting  r^ca^  dec. 
602.    See  Schums, 

Controversies  in  cent.  VI.  366;  in  cent  VII.  on  the  observance  of 
Easter,  Sec.  394;  in  cent.  VIII.  respecting  image-worship,  413;  on  the 
corporal  presence,  417;  in  cent.  I^.  on  the  torjporal  pires^bce,  438;  in 
cent.  XI.  on  the  same  snlgect,  464. 

Cofrtft,  il«8C^tMlaiftK  iff  tlie  JacAbttea,  41(8. 

Councils,  apo^lical,  are  reckoned  four,  ^6. 

■  ■  general  and  provincial,  in  cent  II.  866;  in  cent  III.  284 ;] 

in  cent  IV.  307 ;  in  cent  V.  338;  in  cent  VI.  367; 

in  cent  VII.  391 ;  in  cent  VIII.  417 ;  in  cent  IX.  435 ; 

in  cent  X.  447 ;  in  cent  XI. 467 ;  in  cent  XII.  498; 

in  cent  XIII.  535  ;  in  cent.  XIV.  566 ;  in  cent  XV.  617. 

spurious  in  cent  IV.  311. 

Courts  of  justice,  Jewish,  138. 

Creeds,  used  in  or  before  cent  IV.  292. 

Crema,  John  de>  the  pope's  legate  to  England  in  cent  XII.  disgraces  his 
cause,  492. 

Crescens,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  opposes  the  Christians  in  cent.  II.  262. 
Cross,  the  custom  of  making  the  sign  of  on  the  forehead  adopted  in  cent.  II. 
839 ;  superstitious  use  of  in  cent.  IV.  801 ;  increases  in  cent  V.  326. 

Crusaders,  their  profligacy  the  cause  of  their  reverses,  477,  note  1. 

Crusades,  undertaken  in  cent  XI.  455 ;  the  cause  of  many  evils,  ib, ;  their 
continuation,  507 ;  and  disastrous  issue,  509,  510,  544;  many  abortive 
attempts  to  renew  them,  572. 

Cyprian,  an  eminent  Latin  father  of  cent.  III.  883. 

Cyril,  a  vmter  of  great  learning  and  leal  in  cent  V.  346. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  allows  the  Jews  to  return  from  Babylon  aitad  rebuild 
the  temple,  158. 

D. 

Damascene  period,  used  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabs,  27. 

Damascenus,  John,  a  Greek  vmter  of  cent  VIII.  411 ;  anathemalieed  as 
an  image-worshipper,  415 ;  his  opinion  on  the  corporal  presence,  417 ;  a 
precursor  of  the  sdiolastic  divines,  496. 

Damianus,  Peter,  a  writer  of  cent  XI.  exposes  the  depraved  state  of  the 
church,  469. 

Dan,  tribe  of,  its  situation,  88 ;  Danites  seize  upon  Laish  in  tiie  north  of 
Palestine,  ib. 

Danes,  infest  the  coast  of  England,  438 ;  receive  ChristlMiity,  444. 
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Daniel,  a  Jewish  prophet,  the  period  off  his  prophetical  office,  166. 

Dante,  Inveighs  against  the  degeneracy  of  his  chorch  in  cent  XIV.  600. 

Darius,  king  off  Persia,  tiie  temple  at  JenisaleAi  completed  in  his  reign,  160. 

David,  king  off  Israel,  his  history,  187. 

Day,  a  seventh  observed  by  die  ancient  Greeks  and  Orientals,  14 ;  artificial, 
ib.  I  civil,  15 ;  natural,  solar,  and  sideral,  ib. ;  variously  divided,  16 ;  Jew- 
ish sacred  and  civO,  ib. ;  off  the  week,  role  to  find  It  ffor  any  given  day  of 
the  monUi,  26, 96. 

Days  of  the  week,  dieir  names  derived  from  the  ftnpersfition  of  the  andtfnt 
Romans,  17. 

Deacons,  seven  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  thdr  doty,  107, 942;  assist  at  the 
sacrament  in  cent  III.  276. 

Dead,  prayers  for  Uiem  used  in  cent.  V.  S96. 

Decades,  die  division  of  a  month  used  by  the  Greeks,  and 'lately  by  the 
French  at  die  Revolution,  7. 

Decapolis,  its  situation,  96. 

Decius,  the  persecution  under  him  very  severe,  279. 

Decretals,  Roman,  by  whom  compiled,  497 ;  some  forged,  960. 

Deluge,  the  universal,  acooont  of,  111. 

Diodetlan,  persecutes  the  Chrisdans  vrith  unrelenting  cnM#ty  In  cent.  FV. 
319. 

Dionyslus,  the  Great,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  opposes  the  notion  of  a  mille- 
nium,9e0;  a  defender  of  the  Trinity,  282. 

— —  the  Less,  abbot  off  Rome,  invents  the  Christian  era,  20, 974. 

Dionysian  period,  an  account  of,  26. 

Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  cent  V.  adopts  the  errors  of  Eutyches, 
996. 

Disdplme  of  the  church  in  cent  I.  209;  in  cent  II.  299,  297;  in  cent. 
III. 273— 275;  in  cent.  IV.  296;  much  relaxed,  906;  grows  worse  hi 
cent  V.  927. 

Dithmar,  bishop  of  Mersburg,  an  historian  of  cent  XI.  460. 

Divine  Service,  method  of  conducting  it  in  cent  1. 209,  note  7 ;  in  cent.  II. 
291—297;  hi  cent  III.  260-«r2;  hi  cent  IV.  206—296. 

Doctor,  origin  off  the  degree  off,  504. 

Doctrine,  of  the  Apostles,  to  be  found  in  theur  writings,  206. 

Christian,  of  cent  I.  and  II.  whence  it  may  be  collected, 


particularized,  226,227;  of  cent  III.  264—266;  of  cent  IV.  202;  some 
corrupt  additions,  290;  of  cent  V.  924;  corruptions  Increase,  926-S26 ; 
of  cent  VI.  954;  new  innovations  uitroduced,  955—968;  hi  cent  VII. 
witnesses  against  the  prevailing  corrupted  doctrine,  969,  964;  in  cent. 
VIII.  very  corrupt  additions  conthiue  to  be  made  to  the  fundamental 
trudis  of  die  Gospel,  404,  406 ;  in  cent  IX.  429,  425,492;  hi  cent  X. 
449,  noted;  in  cent  XI.  454,  466,  466;  hi  cent  XII.  478—480,  486— 
488,496;  in  cent  XIII.  517, 597 ;  hi  cent.  XIV.  678 ;  hi  cent  XV.  008 
-606;  m  cent  XVI.  690. 

Domhiic,  founds  a  monastic  order,  601,  515, 692 ;  undertakes  the  conversion 
of  die  Albigenses,  692. 
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Dominicans,  an  order  of  monks  instituted  in  cent.  XII.  6S2  •  persecute  the 
Albigenses,  533 ;  intrusted  with  the  office  of  the  Inquisition,  ib, ;  acquire 
vast  riches  and  power,  ib, ;  promulgate  much  superstition,  542 ;  the  sale  of 
indulgences  granted  them  by  Leo  X.  640. 

Domitian,  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  cent.  I.  212. 

Donatists,  their  rise  in  cent.  IV.  306 ;  separate  from  the  church  on  account 
of  discipline,  307,  note  6 ;  a  conference  between  them  and  the  orthodox, 
342. 

Donatus,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Donatists,  806. 

Dositheans,  a  sect  among  the  Samaritans,  181. 

Doxopatrins,  Nilus,  a  writer  of  cent.  XI.  468. 

Durand,  William,  a  writer  of  cent.  XIV.  who  exposed  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Romish  church,  560. 

£. 

East,  prayers  usually  made  toward  that  quarter  by  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians, 238. 

Easter- Day,  its  retrograde  motion  makes  a  correction  in  the  calendar  neces- 
sary, 6 ;  rule  to  find  it,  25 ;  dissensions  and  controversies  respecting  the 
time  of  its  observance,  256,  258,  366 ;  when  kept  by  the  ancient  British 
churches,  259;  and  by  the  Scots  in  cent  VI.  366 ;  fixed  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  25 ;  rule  to  find  it,  ib. 

Eastern  Empire,  the  imbecility  of  the  Emperors  hastens  its  decline  in  cent. 
IX.  433 ;  the  political  horizon  grows  darker  in  cent.  X.  448 ;  becomes 
still  weaker  in  cent.  XIV.  549, 572;  its  fall  m  cent.  XV.  623. 

Eber,  a  patriarch,  cotemporary  with  Abraham,  113. 
Ebionites,  heretics  of  cent.  I.  217. 

Ecclesiastical,  power  legislative,  in  whose  hands  in  cent  VIII.  410;  in 
cent.  X.  447. 

Eclectics,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  their  rise  in  Egypt,  172. 

Edomites,  who,  85. 

Edward  II.  king  of  England,  deposed,  583. 

—  III.  resists  the  usurpations  of  tlie  popes,  559;  favours  Wickliff, 
564. 

Eginhard,  a  writer  of  cent.  IX.  437. 

Elders,  of  the  people,  their  office  in  the  African  church  in  cent  III.  276. 

Eli,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  some  account  of,  135. 

Eligius  of  Limoges,  a  writer  of  cent  VII.  396. 

Elipand,  bishop  of  Toledo,  his  heretical  tenets  in  cent  VIII.  416. 

Emmaus,  its  situation,  104. 

Emperors,  Koman,  &c.,  see  Chronological  Tables, 

Enoch,  the  seventh  patriarch  from  Adam,  109. 

Enos,  a  patriarch,  in  whose  time  pubUc  worship  is  supposed  to  have  been 
established,  109. 

Epact,  tables  for  findmg  it,  23. 

Ephesus,  general  council  of,  338. 
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Ephndon,  the  tribe  of,  its  sitaatioa,  88. 

-  the  Syrian,  a  writer  of  cent  IV.  S12. 

Epictetos,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  171. 

Epicureans,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  171. 

Epiphanius,  a  Greek  father  of  cent  IV.  S12, 845. 

Epiphany,  when  celebrated,  206. 

Episcopacy,  conspicnoas  in  cent.  I.  and  11.207;  proved  also  by  the  epistles 
of  Ig;natiDS,  24IK-242;  a  list  of  the  primitive  bishops  of  Jerusalem  given 
by  Eosebius,  207,  note  9. 

Epistles,  canonical,  202. 

Epochs,  fixed,  established  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  1 ;  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  history  into  nine  epochs,  2 ;  table  of  them,  80 ;  epoch  I. 
106;  epoch  11.111;  epoch  III.  115;  epoch  IV.  122;  epoch  V.  185; 
epoch  VI.  142;  epoch  VII.  164;  epoch  VIII.  168;   epoch  IX.  172. 

Equinox,  vernal,  observed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  in  the  dictatorship 
of  Caesar,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  Marcli,  a.  d.  825,  6. 

Era,  Babylonian,  an  account  of,  28 ;  Christian,  29 ;  Mahometan,  or  He- 
gira,  28;  of  the  martyrs,  29;  Roman,  28;  Spanish,  or  era  Hispanica, 


Eras,  the  most  convenient  for  history,  2. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  a  writer  of  cent.  XIV.  exposes  many  errors  of  Rome, 


Errors,  condemned  by  the  University  of  Paris  in  cent.  XIII.  630. 
Essenes,  a  Jewish  sect,  an  account  of,  180. 
Esther,  queen,  the  history  of,  169. 

0 

Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  converted  to  Christianity,  858,  note  1. 
Ethelwolf ,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  his  submission  to  the  pope,  438. 

Eucharist,  frequently  received  by  the  primitive  Christians,  282,  283 ;  bad 
several  names,  230 ;  various  rites  respecting  it,  ih,  and  237 ;  innovations 
in  cent  III.  270, 271 ;  transubstantiation  unknown  in  cent  IV.  298;  the 
people  communicate  in  both  kinds,  and  use  leavened  bread,  297, 206 ;  in 
cent  VIII.  the  Latins  promulgate  a  doctrine  something  like  that  of  the 
corporal  presence,  417 ;  Paschasius  first  publickly  asserts  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  in  cent  IX.  432;  a  violent  controversy  respecting  it 
renewed  in  cent.  XI.  464;  the  ctip  taken  from  the  laity  in  cent  XV. 
599. 

Eudoda,  a  learned  Empress  of  the  Greeks,  847. 

Engenius  III.  pope,  instances  of  his  tyranny,  482. 

IV.  his  conduct,  character,  and  deposition,  692, 698 ;  attempts  in 

vain  to  control  the  council  of  Basil,  ib, 

Eulogius,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  cent  VI.  870. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  an  historian  of  cent  IV.  199, 311. 

bishop  of  Nicomedla,  an  Arian  in  cent.  IV.  305. 

Enstathius,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  cent.  XII.  499. 

Eustochia,  a  literary  lady  in  cent.  V.  347. 

Tt 
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Euthymius,  Zigabenus,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  ceoL  XII.  490. 

Eatyches,  autlior  of  a  heresy  in  cent.  V,  coDdenmed  in  tlie  coandl  of  Cbal- 
cedon,  S35,  339. 

Eutychians,  their  rise  and  pernicious  tenets,  335^^7. 

Eutychius,  a  Greek  historian  of  cent.  X.  450. 

Evagrius,  Scholasticus,  a  Greek  writer  of  cent.  VI.  who  favoured  image-* 
worship,  370. 

Evenings,  two  computed  by  the  ancient  Jews,  16. 

Events,  miscellaneous, 

in  cent.  I.  219;  in  cent  II.  259 ;  in  cent.  III.  286 ; 

in  cent.  IV.  320 ;  in  cent.  V.  350 ;  in  cent  VI.  374 ; 

in  cent  VII.  396 ;  in  cent.  VIII.  421 ;  m  cent  IX.  437 ; 

in  cent.  X.  451 ;  in  cent  XI.  471 ;  in  cent  XII.  502  ; 

in  cent.  XIII.  641 ;  in  cent  XIV.  582 ;  in  cent  XV.  626. 

'  remarkable,  see  Chronological  Tables. 

Excommimication,  its  period  among  the  early  Christians  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  237 ;  was  humiliating,  238 ;  was  in  vivid  exercise 
in  cent  III.  273—275. 

Ezekiel,  the  prophet,  the  period  of  his  ministry,  156. 

Ezion-geber,  a  sea-port  of  Edom  taken  by  David,  140,  note  8. 

Ezra,  assists  in  reforming  the  Jewish  Church  after  the  captivity,  162. 

—  the  book  of,  the  period  of  its  history,  163. 

F. 

Facundus,  bishop  of  Hermiana,  a  writer  of  cent.  VI.  371. 

Faith,  Justification  by,  a  doctrine  of  the  primitive  chnrch,  226. 

Fasts,  Christian,  how  observed  in  cent  II.  238 ;  augmented  in  cent  III. 
271 ;  a  still  greater  increase  in  cent.  IV.  296. 

— —  Jewish,  10 — 13. 

Fathers,  of  the  Church,  their  character  and  works,  252, 281 ;  errors  of  doc- 
trine to  be  found  in  their  writings,  268. 

Feasts,  or  festivals,  Christian,  in  cent.  II.  238;  increased  in  cent  IV.  296: 
in  cent  XV.  600. 

— —  Jewish,  lO— 13. 

Felidans,  heretics  in  cent.  VIII.  416. 

Felix  II.  pope,  tyrannises  over  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  330. 

—  V.  elected  b]p4he  council  of  Basil  to  oppose  Eugeniiis  IV.  692, 621. 
— -  bishop  of  Urgel,  his  heretical  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  417. 

Ferns,  John,  a  writer  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  639. 

Fiefs,  instituted  in  cent.  X.  452. 

Finlanders,  exchange  heathenism  for  the  idolatry  of  Uie  chnrch  of  Rome  io 
cent.  XII.  476. 

Flavianus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  condenms  the  heresy  of  Eutydies, 
336. 

Flodoard,  a  writer  of  cent  X.  450. 

Florence,  coancil  of,  aoUoumed  from  Ferrara  by  Engenias  IV.  620. 
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Florinians,  beretict  of  cent  II.  945. 

FonuMus,  raised  to  the  papacy  by  the  most  vile  arts,  428. 

France,  receives  Christianity  under  Clovis,  tSS ;  is  invaded  by  the  En^Ush 
in  cent.  XIV.  68S. 

Francfort,  the  synod  of,  410. 

Francis,  founder  of  the  Franciscans,  616 ;   story  concerning  his  wounds, 
542. 

Franciscans,  the  order  of,  instituted  in  cent.  XIII.  616;  employed  in  oon- 
verting  and  persecuting  the  Albigenses,  68S. 

Fratricelli,  sectaries  of  Italy  and  France,  oppose  the  corruptions  of  Rome 
in  cent  XIV.  560. 

Frederic  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  withstands  the  violence  of  the  popes  for 
thirty  years,  525. 

Friars,  mendicant*  their  origin  in  cent  XII.  601;   new  orders  of,  632; 

violent  dissentions  between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  694. 
Froissart,  John,  an  historian  of  cent  XIV.  677. 
Fnlbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  a  writer  of  cent  XI.  408. 

Fullo,  Peter,  usurps  the  episcopacy  of  Antiocfa,  MS ;  is  excommunicated, 
346. 

6. 

Oad,  the  tribe  of,  its  situation,  86. 

Galerius,  see  Maximian, 

Galilee,  a  description  of,  92, 98. 

Gallus,  the  founder  of  an  order  of  monks  in  cent  VII.  398. 

Gareb,  the  hill  of,  where  situated,  102. 

Gaulonites,  or  Galileans,  a  faction  among  the  Jews,  181 ;  their  insurrec- 
tions accelerate  the  downfall  of  the  nation,  ib, 

Gemara,  the,  compiled  by  Rabbi  Johanan  Ben  EUeaer  between  cent.  V.  and 
VII.  261,  note  4. 

Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  why  differently  related  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke, 
191. 

Gengis  Khan,  his  conquests  and  character,  646. 

Gerbert,  see  Sylvester  II, 

Germans,  partly  converted  in  cent  II.  224 ;  their  conversion  completed  in 
cent  VII.  378. 

Germanus,  a  strenuous  supporter  of  image-worship  in  cent  V;il.  420. 

Gerson,  John,  inveighs  against  the  tyranny  and  superstition  of  Rome  in 
cent.  XV.  616. 

Gethsemane,  a  village  near  Jerusalem,  101. 

Gibellines,  see  Guelphs, 

Gihon,  a  mount  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  102. 

Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e,  condemned  for  heretical  opinions  in  cent  XII.  491. 

Girgashites,  the  inhabitants  of  Gadara,  84. 

Glaber  Radulphus,  a  writer  of  cent.  XI.  4C8. 
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Gnostics,  an  heretical  sect,  their  rise,  243 ;  their  opiDions,  244,  note  4. 

Oodeschalcus,  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  predestinatioD  io 
cent.  IX.  4S2 ;  his  constancy  and  meelmess  under  persecution,  4S3. 

Golden  number,  particulars  respecting  it,  22. 

Gospel,  see  Chri$iianity. 

Goths,  harrass  the  church  in  cent.  VI.  S63. 

Gratian  makes  a  digest  of  the  papal  <!anon  law  and  the  statutes  of  councils, 
407. 

Grecian  year,  description  of,  4. 

Gregoras,  Nicephorus,  a  Greek  writer  of  cent.  XIV.  674. 

Gregorian  year,  so  called  from  pope  Gregory  XIII.  6 ;  table  of  the  lunar 
cycle  for,  23. 

Gregory  I.,  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  a  voluminous  writer  of  cent.  VI. 
354 ;  his  works  much  interpolated,  366,  note  4 ;  composes  an  oflke  of  the 
mass,  367 ;  refuses  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  371 ;  establiahea  an 
order  of  monks,  373 ;  sends  missionaries  to  EngUind,  377. 

• II.  pope,  instances  of  his  haughtiness,  407. 

•^ III.  his  arrogance  toward  Leo  the  Emperor,  406 ;  makes  England 

tributary  to  him,  t6. 

— —  VII.  pope  (Hildebrand),  his   base   and  intractable  character, 


460—463. 

IX.  his  exorbitant  pride  and  malice  toward  Frederic,  Emperor  of 


Germany,  622. 

X.  his  extortions  and  despotism,  623. 

XI.  his  character  and  wicked  works;  translates  the  seat  ol  the 


pontificate  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  654. 

XIII.  corrects  the  calendar,  6. 

—  Naziamen,  a  Greek  father  of  cent  IV.  312. 

Thaumatnrgus,  a  celebrated  Greek  fadier  of  cent.  III.  288. 

archbbhop  of  Tours,  a  writer  of  cent.  VI.  371. 


Grosseteste,  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  exposes  the  corruption  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  626. 

Gnetphs  and  Gibellines,  two  hostile  parties,  their  rise  in  cent  XII.  477, 
note  9,  481,  note  6 ;  distract  Italy  and  Germany,  610,  note  2, 627. 

Gunpowder,  invented  by  Berthold  Schwartz  in  cent.  XIV.  684. 

H. 

Haggai,  the  prophet,  assists  Ezra,  162 ;  the  period  of  his  prophetical  office, 
163. 

Hales,  Alexander,  a  scholastic  doctor  in  cent.  XIII.  637. 

Ham,  son  of  Noah,  the  corruption  of  the  Church  originates  in  him,  113. 

Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  a  writer  of  cent  IX.  436. 

Hayton,  an  historian  of  cent.  XIII.  540. 

Heathen  affairs  in  cent.  I.  222 ;    in  cent  II.  261 ;   in  cent  III.  286 ;   in 
cent  IV.  319;  in  cent  V.  349. 

Hebrew  langua^,  now  printed  in  Babylonic  or  Chaldaic  characters,  161. 
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Hegedpput,  an  ecclesiastical  hiitorian  of  cent.  II.  253. 

Hegira,  see  Era  Makometan, 

Helena^  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  builds  a  church  on  mount  Cal* 
vary  in  cent.  IV.  286. 

Hellenism,  publickly  professed  at  Jemsalem  in  the   high  priesthood  of 
Jesus,  166. 

Hemerbbaptists,  a  Jewish  sect,  an  acicoontof,  181. 

Henoticon,  of  Zeno,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  issued,  S43. 

Henricians,  witnesses  for  the  truth  in  cent.  XII.  68. 

Henry  II.  of  England,  his  abject  submission  to  the  pope,  60S. 

IV.  of  Germany,  much  oppressed  by  pope  Gregory  VII.  462. 

Heracleon,  a  Gnostic  who  practised  magic  arts  in  cent  II.  244. 

Heresies,  of  cent.  I.  216 ;  of  cent  II.  24S ;  of  cent  III.  276 ; 

of  cent.  IV.  S04 ;  of  cent  V.  S31 ;  of  cent  VI.  S6S ; 

of  cent  VII.  S89 ;  of  cent.  VIII.  416 ;  of  cent  XII.  489 ; 
of  cent  XIII.  629. 

Heretics,  tee  Chronological  Tablet,  also  Heretiet, 

Hermannus  Contractus,  a  writer  of  cent  XI.  409. 

Hermes  Trisroegistus,  his  books  contained  all  the  Egyptian  philosophy, 
122. 

Hermits,  Christian,  see  Atcetiet, 

Hermogenes,  a  heretic  of  cent  II.  244. 

Herod,  the  Great,  an  account  of,  182-rl85. 

Agrippa,  persecutes  the  Christians,  210. 

Herodiansy  an  account  of,  181. 

Hesiod,  mentions  a  sacred  seventh  day«  14. 

Hesychius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  writer  of  cent.  V.  S46. 

Hierax,  a  heretic  of  cent  III.  277. 

Hibuy,  a  Latin  father  of  cent  IV.  S12. 

bishop  of  Aries  in  cent  V.  supposed  the  author  of  the  Athanasian 

Creed,  312. 
Hildebrand,  see  Gregory  Vlh  pope. 
Hildegard,  a  celebrated  abbess  of  cent  XII.  602. 
Hildegund,  a  recluse  of  cent  XII.  who  disguised  her  sex,  602. 

Hillel,  a  Jewish  irabbi,  178;  makes  an  alteration  in  the  Jewish  calendar, 
27. 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  an  eminent  writer  of  cent.  IX.  437. 

Hindoo  year,  description  of,  6. 

Hinnom,  a  valley  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  102. 

Hippolytus,  a  Greek  father  and  martyr  in  cent  III.  282. 

History,  ecclesiastical,  prefatory  remarks  upon  it,  107, 187;  the  sources  of 

it,  107, 189. 
Hittites,  lived  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  84. 
Hlvites,  inhabfted  the  nortii-east  of  Canaan,  84. 
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Holy  Land,  gee  CaJMoii. 

Holy  water,  its  uie  tnggetted  by  the  Rommn  Lottrnm,  19. 

Homer,  mentioiisa  sacred  seventh  day,  14- 

Honorius  I.  bishop  of  Rome  in  cent.  VII.  anathematSied  as  a  Monottielite, 
S91,8QS. 

'  III.  his  tyrannical  spirit  and  unchristian  actions,  621. 

-*— ^  IV.  instances  of  his  lawless  temper,  6t4. 

Hormisdas,  bishop  of  Rome,  contends  with  tiie  Scythian  monks  of  Con- 
stantinople, S66. 

Hospitalers,  some  account  of,  MO. 

Hours,  the  division  of  the  day  into,  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  and  ancient 
Jews ;  first  invented  by  the  Babylonians,  from  whom  the  knowledj^  of 
them  is  derived  by  other  Orientak,  and  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  16, 17 ; 
their  length  variable  in  some  countries,  17;  the  invention  not  yet  adopted 
by  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Tartars,  or  Persians,  18 ;  first  measured  by  the 
clepsydra,  afterward  by  the  sun-dial  and  sand-glass,  ib. 

Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  a  writer  of  cent  XII.  496. 

Hungary,  Christianity  fully  established  in  that  country  in  cent  X.  444. 

Huns,  invade  some  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  S19. 

Huss,  John,  burnt  alive  by  the  order  of  the  council  of  Constance,  608 ;  par- 
ticulars of  his  trial,  condemnation,  and  conduct  at  the  stake,  606—606. 

Hussites,  their  rise  in  Bohemia,  wars  and  sufferings,  610—614. 

Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  heretics  of  cent.  I.  who  denied  the  resarrection 
of  the  body,  217. 

Hyrcanus  II.  the  last  king  of  the  Asmonean  family,  mordered  by  Herod, 
18S. 

I. 

Iconoduli  and  Iconolatns,  image- worshippers,  414, 416. 

loonomachi  and  IconoclastsB,  opposers  of  image-wprship,  416. 

Ides,  a  division  of  the  Roman  month,  8, 9. 

Idolatry,  the  revival  and  increase  of  after  the  flood,  118,  114;  its  progress 
in  epoch  III.  120 ;  publick  idolatrous  rites  first  established  in  Egypt,  121 ; 
upheld  by  oracles  and  divination,  122. 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  suffers  martyrdom,  260;  his  episties,  262;  fio- 
titious  writings  attributed  to  him,  266. 

Ildefonsus,  a  writer  of  cent  VII.  896,  note  2. 

Images,  introduced  into  churches  in  cent  IV.  but  not  for  worship,  801 ;  the 
custom  much  opposed  by  eminent  men,  ib, ;  in  cent  V.  images  and  pictures 
begin  to  receive  veneration,  326;  controversy  respecting  their  use  in  cent 
VIII.  413. 

Image-worship,  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  418;  supported 
by  the  council  of  Nice  and  other  synods,  416, 416, 418 ;  again  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Francfort  under  Charlemagne,  419. 

Incense,  used  at  Divine  Service  in  cent.  IV.  300. 

India,  the  continent >f,  first  approached  from  Europe  by  sea  by  Vasco  de^ 
Game,  627. 
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Indians,  Malabar,  converted  to  the  Faith  of  Christ  in  cent.  IX.  4M, 

Indiction,  instituted  by  Constantine,  19 ;  itiU  nsed  by  the  popes  ib, ;  rule  to 
find  it,  ib. 

Indulgences,  the  power  of  granting  them  held  by  the  pope  in  cent  XII.  480 ; 
the  sale  of  them  frequently  resorted  to  in  cent.  XV.  601 ;  the  subject  brought 
before  the  council  of  Constance,  and  the  practice  condemned,  605 ;  many 
sales  by  Leo  X.,  which  alienates  the  minds  of  great  numbers  from  the 
Romish  Church,  640. 

Innocent  II.  pope,  instances  of  his  t3rranny,  482. 

III.  his  inordinate  presumption,  484 ;  establishes  the  Inquisition, 

616;  decrees  transubstantiation,  617 ;  interdicts  the  reading  of  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  Psalms,  in  the  vemacnlar  language,  619 ;  excommunicates 
several  kings,  620 ;  raises  large  sums  of  money  on  varioos  pretexts,  621. 

■  IV.  his  wicked  character,  622. 

— —  VI.  his  tyranny,  avarice,  and  superstition,  663. 

VIIL  his  character,  696. 


Innovations,  made  in  Christianity  in  cent.  II.  228,  note  4,  239;  in  cent.  III. 
271—273 ;  in  cent.  IV.  294—802;  in  cent.  V.  326-^28;  in  cent  VI.  356— 
858;  in  cent  VII.  378—380;  in  cent  VIII.  405, 413;  in  cent  X.  441-443 ; 
in  cent  XI.  456, 470;  in  cent  XII.  478—481,496;  in  cent  XIII.  617—619, 
637 ;  in  cent  XIV.  578-^1 ;  in  cent  XV.  606-^606. 

Inquisition,  its  origin  and  office,  616,  and  note  2. 

Institutions,  apostolical,  209. 

Interdict,  papal,  its  effects,  484,  note  2. 

Investiture,  contest  respecting  the  right  of  it,  475. 

Ireland,  receives  Christianity  in  cent  V.  323. 

Irensens,  a  father  of  the  Church,  martyred  in  cent.  II.  254. 

Irene,  Empress  of  the  East,  patronizes  image-worship,  415. 

Isaac,  the  patriarch,  his  life  and  character,  117. 

Ishmaelites,  the  places  of  tiieir  abode,  86 ;  are  a  monomeot  of  the  troth  of 
the  Scriptures,  ib,  note  3. 

Isidore,  of  Pelusium,  a  celebrated  writer  of  cent  V.  346. 
■  of  Seville,  a  writer  of  cent  VII.  396. 

Israel,  kingdom  of,  its  division  under  Rehoboam,  142;  the  ten  tribes  carried 
into  captivity,  152 ;  re-established  by  the  Maccabees,  174 ;  made  tri- 
butary to  the  Romans,  182;  sovereignty  of  assumed  by  Herod  the 
Great,  183 ;  divided  between  his  three  sons,  185, 191 ;  reduced  to  a  Ro- 
man province,  194 ;  antecedent  causes  of  its  total  ruin,  219;  itsfinal  over- 
throw with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  220. 

Israelites,  their  history,  118, 123.    See  Epochs  passim.' 

Issachar,  the  tribe  of,  its  boundaries,  80. 

Iturea,  a  country  of  Palestine,  04. 

Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  a  writer  of  cent  XI.  409. 

J. 

Jacob,  the  patriarch,  his  history,  117. 

Jacobites,  heretics  of  cent  VI.  VII.  and  VIII.  364,  889, 416. 
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Jame«>  St,  knights  of,  instituted  in  cent.  XII.  601. 

Jandunus,  John,  a  writer  of  cent  XIV.  560. 

Janizaries,  their  organization  and  dissolution,  548. 

Japheth,  son  of  Noah,  ancestor  of  tiie  Europeans  and  northern  Asiatics,  113, 
note  1. 

Jebosites,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  84. 

Jehoshaphat,  the  valley  of,  its  situation,  102. 

Jephthah,  offers  up  his  daughter,  reasons  for  and  against  the  supposUum 
that  she  was  sacrificed,  134. 

Jeremiah,  a  Jewish  prophet,  exereises  his  ofl^  first  in  Jndea,  and  after- 
ward in  Egypt,  156. 

Jericho,  its  situation,  104. 

Jeroboam,  his  policy  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  ten  tribes  to  their  allegi- 
ance, 142. 

Jerome,  of  Prague,  burnt  alive  in  cent  XV.  60S;  his  trial  and  conduct, 
600. 

of  Savonarola,  exposes  the  vices  and  errors  of  Rome,  and  suffers 

death,  604. 

Jerusalem,  a  description  of,  06 — 100;  entirelyjdestroyed  by  Adrian,  100; 
sacked  and  destroyed  by  Titus,  220—222;  the  attempts  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  to  rebuild  its  walls  miraculously  defeated,  821. 

Jesuates,  an  order  of  monks  instituted  in  cent  XIV.  579. 

Jesuits,  the  society  of,  instituted  in  cent  XVI.  72. 

Jewish  period,  6t  year  of  the  world,  27. 

Jews,  their  language  after  the  captivity  a  species  of  .Syriac,  160;   use 
the  Chaldaic  characters,  161 ;  particulars  respecting  them  in  cent  1. 219; 
in  cent  II.  259 ;  in  cent  III.  286 ;  in  cent  IV.  S19 ; 

in  cent  V.  S49 ;  in  cent.  VI.  $76 ;  m  cent  VII.  400 ; 

in  cent  X.  452 ;  in  cent  XI.  47S ;  in  cent  XII.  504 ; 

in  cent  XIII.  646 ;      in  cent  XIV.  686. 

Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  condemned  in  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran  for 
exposing  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  630. 

Joan  of  Arc,  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  magic,  627. 

—  pope,  an  account  of,  429. 

Job,  a  descendant  of  Uz,  119. 

^—  the  book  of,  esteemed  an  authentic  memoir,  128. 

John  VIII.  pope,  successor  of  Leo  IV.  called  pope  Joan,  428. 

— — -  VIII.  successor  of  Adrian  II.,  his  presumption,  428. 

—  XII.  deposed  for  his  crimes  by  Otho  1. 445.   - 

—  XVII.  deposed  and  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty,  446. 

— -  XXII.  obtains  the  papacy  by  a  stratagem,  551;  his  character,  552; 

his  contest  with  Louis,  Emperor  of  Germany,  558 ;  his  deposition,  t&, 
— i^  XXIII.  deposed  by  the  council  of  Constance,  690, 608. 
Prester,  a  Christian  king  of  India  in  cent  XII.  503. 

—  king  of  England,  cedes  his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  520. 

Jordan,  the  river,  the  Israelites  pass  over  it  in  a  miracoloiu  manner,  120. 
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Josephuf,  a  JewUh  hiftoriao,  107 ;  inaccurate  in  some  paiUcaUurt,  174, 
note  7;  corroborates  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist,  196;  whether  the 
passage  relating  to  Christ  be  genoine,  197. 

Joshua,  his  history,  199 ;  author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  140. 

Jubilee,  the  year  of,  among  the  Jews,  IS. 

■  Roman  catholic,  its  institution,  644.  » 
Judah,  tribe  of,  its  situation  and  extent,  87. 

■  kingdom  of,  its  division  from  Israel,  143 ;  brief  particulars  respecting 
its  kings,  145—149 ;  decay  of  religion  in,  160 ;  subverted  by  Nebuchad- 
nesar,  154;  return  of  the  people  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  168. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  office  of  high  priest  and  gene- 
ral of  the  Jewish  army,  174. 

Judea,  a  description  of,  91.   See  CciUMm. 

Judges,  among  the  Israelites,  their  jurisdiction  distinguished  from  that  of 
kings,  1S2. 

■  the  book  of,  by  whom  composed,  140. 

Julian,  the  Apostate,  revives  heathenism  and  attempts  to  extirpate  Christ- 
ianity, 291,  815 ;  his  character,  316,  note  6 ;  his  attempts  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  miraculously  defeated,  S21. 

— ^—  period,  an  account  of,  S6. 

Julius,  Africanus,  his  works,  282. 

— ^—  II.  pope«  hb  tyrannical  and  vrarlike  proceedings,  6t2. 

— *—  III.  his  wicked  character,  684. 

Justification  by  faith,  a  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Church,  how  understood, 
286, 227,  note  2,  267,  note  1,  298,  826,  865. 

Justin  I.  Emperor  of  the  East,  favours  the  Christians,  862. 

'  Martyr,  a  father  of  the  Church,  suffers  martyrdom  in  cent  II.  260, 

258 ;  fictitious  works  attributed  to  him,  266. 

Justinian,  Emperor,  destroys  the  khigdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  re-unites 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  in  cent.  VI.  869,  note  8 ;  his  life  and 
character,  862 ;  his  Pandects,  874. 

K. 

Kalendarium,  Romannm,  9. 

Kalends,  Roman,  8, 9. 

Kings,  Jewish,  their  supreme  authority  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs 
exemplified  in  the  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  Sec.  187 ;  a  list  of  them,  148. 

-»—  European,  see  Chronologieal  Tablet. 

Knighton,  Henry,  a  vniter  for  the  pope  in  cent  XIV.  converted  by  Wick- 
liff,564,577. 

Koran,  the,  an  account  of,  887 ;  translated  into  French,  a.  d.  1180, 606. 

Koreish,  an  Arabian  sect,  885. 


I,  claim  consanguinity  with  the  Jews,  and  desire  a  league 
with  them,  166. 

Xuctantins  Firmianus,  a  Latin  father  of  cent  IV.  812. 
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LaofrmDc,  archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  a  writer  of  cent  XI.  409. 

Langoage,  Latin,  origin  of  its  use  in  public  worship,  S79;  tlie  popes  endea- 
vour to  make  this  use  of  it  universal,  ib. 

Languages,  the  study  of  revived  in  cent  XIV.  681. 

Laodicea>  a  synod  held  at,  in  cent.  IV.  810. 

Lapsed,  among  the  primitive  Christians,  their  discipline  in  cent.  II.  ttriet 
and  salutary,  2S7, 238 ;  in  cent  III.  273. 

Lateran,  councils  of,  in  cent  XU.  493 ;  in  cent  XIII.  635 ;  in  cent  XVI. 
636. 

Laurentius,  his  cruel  martyrdom  in  cent  III.  280. 

Law,  Jewish,  its  promulgation  from  mount  Sinaiy  126 ;  repeated  with  some 
alterations,  126. 

—  Roman,  restored  and  taught  in  tiie  schools  in  cent  XII.  508. 
Leap-year,  an  account  of,  6, 10. 
Lent,  the  fast  of,  began  to  be  observed  in  cent  IV.  296. 
Leo  lit.  Emperor  of  the  East,  opposes  image-worship,  414. 
•«—  VI.  a  writer  on  several  subjects,  437. 
«*— IX.  pope,  his  encroachments,  469. 

i-i—  X.  unites  in  his  character  very  opposite  qualities,  083 ;  his  inf  atnatioo 
cuts  off  all  reconciliation  with  the  reformers,  642. 

Leontius  of  Constantinople,  a  writer  of  cent  VI.  370. 

Levi,  the  tribe  of,  their  portion  at  the  division  of  Canaan,  131. 

Lil>elli  Pads,  granted  by  martyrs  and  confessors  to  the  lapsed,  237. 

Litanies,  first  used  in  cent  V.  327. 

Literature,  the  revival  of  in  cent.  XIV.  681 ;  in  cent  XV.  694. 

Liturgies,  some  in  use  in  cent.  VI.  867,  note  6. 

Livonians,  receive  the  Christian  name  in  cent.  XII.  476. 

Lolhard,  Walter,  a  witness  for  the  truth  in  cent  XIII.  630. 

Lombard,  Peter,  author  of  the  scholastic  theology  in  cent  XII.  496. 

Longobards,  occupy  Italy  in  cent  VI.  376. 

Loretto,  legend  of,  642,  643,  note  4. 

Louis  the  Pious,  deposed  in  cent  IX.  by  the  arts  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
436. 

Love-feast,'  celebration  of  in  cent  II.  234;  in  cent  III.  271 ;  discontimied 

in  cent  V.  328. 
Lucian,  of  Samosata,  violently  opposed  to  Christianity  in  cent  II.  262. 
Lugdunenses,  see  Waldenaet. 

Lnitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  a  writer  of  cent  X.  450. 
Lully,  Raymond,  a  celebrated  writer  of  cent.  XIII.  640. 
Lunar  cycle,  an  account  of,  22.  ^ 

Lustrum,  Roman,  an  account  of,  19. 

Luther,  Martin,  his  zeal  and  intrepidity  against  the  errors  of  Rome,  640. 
Lyons,  councils  of,  586. 
L\Ta,  Nicholas  do,  an  eminent  v^-ritcr  of  cent  XIV.  576. 
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M. 

Macarhifl,  a  writer  of  cent.  IV.  819. 

Maccabees,  restore  the  civil  and  religioiu  polity  of  tlie  Jews,  174. 

Macedonius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  hu  heresy,  I06w 

Magos,  Simon,  an  apostate  of  cent.  I.  216. 

Mahomet,  his  birth,  character,  revertes,  and  success,  S85, 986, 38B ;  relates 
in  his  Koran  several  particulars  respepting  Christ,  196. 

Mahometanism,  its  rise  and  fundamental  points,  386,  S87;   spread  very 
rapidly  by  the  force  of  arms,  S88,  SOD. 

Malachi,  tiie  last  of  the  prophets,  164. 

Malmsbory,  William  of,  an  English  historian  of  cent  XII.  488. 

Mamalokes,  an  account  of,  645. 

Mammspia,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Sevems,  converted  in  cent  III.  964. 

Manasseh,  the  tribe  of,  its  lot  divided^  half  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
86 ;  and  half  on  the  west,  88. 

Manes,  author  of  the  Manichaean  heresy,  877. 

ManichaRans,  heretics  of  cent.  III.  277. 

Mapes,  Walter,  opposes  the  mal-practices  of  the  court  and  church  of 
Rome  in  cent  XIII.  626. 

Marcellinus,  a  bishop  of  Rome  in  cent  IV.,  said  to  have  lapsed,  S14. 

Marcion,  a  heretic  of  cent  II.  244. 

Marcos,  a  Valentinian  heretic  and  magician  of  cent  II.  844. 

Marianus  Scotus,  a  writer  of  cent  XI.  469. 

Marios  Aventicensis,  an  historian,  188. 

Marochianos,  Samuel,  a  writer  of  cent  XI.  468. 

Marriage,  of  the  clergy,  common  down  to  cent  IV.  198,  note  S,  24t,  276, 


Marsilius,  a  celebrated  writer  of  cent  XIV.  676. 

Martin  IV.  pope,  his  character,  6M. 

^—^  V.  raised  to  the  papacy  by  the  council  of  Constance,  his  character, 
691 ;  excites  a  war  against  the  Bohemians,  611. 

«— -  Raymond,  a  writer  of  cent  XIII.  641. 

Martyrs  of  cent.  I.  21S ;  of  cent  II.  their  number  immense  of  both  sexes, 
and  all  ages  and  ranks,  250;  in  cent  III.  281;  a  commemoration  of 
them  made  after  poblick  prayer,  2n.  See  PerMtcvJLwnM, 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  her  worship  unknown  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
228;  in  cent  IV.  a  superstitious  regard  paid  her  as  the  mother  of  God, 
366;  many  disputes  raised  about  her  immaculate  conception,  which  is 
decreed  in  cent.  XV.  by  the  council  of  Basil,  699. 

Mass,  sacrifice  of  the,  no  foundation  for  it  in  history  or  Scripture,  227, 
note  1,  228;  unknown  in  cent  IV.  297,296;  a  new  office  for  it  framed 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  867 ;  private  masses  unknown  in  cent  VI.  and 
the  encharist  administered  in  an  intelligible  language,  866. 

Massorab,  the,  uncertain  whether  it  was  composed  by  Ezra  and  his  col- 
leagues, 162 ;  an  account  of  it,  261,  note  5. 
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Mathilda,  cotmteu  of  Lombardy,  her  attachment  to  pope  Gregory  VIII. 
461, 479. 

Maurice,  Peter,  a  bold  witness  for  the  truth  in  cent.  XII.  496. 

Maums,  Rabanus,  archbishop  of  Menti,  a  learned  writer  of  cent.  IX.  496. 

Maximian,  a  Roman  Emperor,  persecution  by  htm,  280 ;  its  atrodty  and 
lamentable  effects,  914. 

Maziminns,  a  Roman  Emperor,  persecution  under  him,  279. 

Meat,  abstinence  from,  practised  in  cent.  IV.  900. 

Melchizedek,  questions  concerning  him,  119. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in  cent.  II.,  left  a  faluable  catalogae  of  the 
canonical  bockM  of  the  Old  Testament,  269;  fictitious  writings  attri- 
buted to  him,  255. 

Menander,  a  heretic  of  cent  I.  216. 

Methodius,  a  successful  missionary  to  the  Sdavonians  in  cent.  IX.  499. 

■     a  G^reek  father  and  martyr  in  cent.  III.  282. 

Metochita,  George,  a  Greek  writer  of  cent  XIII.  599. 

Metochites,  Theodore,  a  Greek  writer  of  cent  XII.  574. 

Metropolitans,  their  authority  in  cent.  III.  275. 

Midianites,  who,  86. 

Millenium,  a  controversy  respecting  it  in  cent  IV.  268,  note  9. 

Ministers,  the  mode  of  calling  and  electing  them  in  the  apostolic  age,  208. 

Minutius  Felix,  a  Latin  father  of  cent  III.  282. 

Mishna,  the,  an  account  of,  261,  note  4. 

Moabites,  their  origin  and  abode,  85. 

Monachism,  origin  of  it  in  cent.  III.,  Paul  of  Thebes  the  first  Christian 
hermit,  280, 286;  its  progress  in  cent  IV.  900,  901,  902,  916;  increases 
in  cent.  V.  927 ;  still  augmented  in  cent.  VI.  and  the  order  of  Benecfic- 
tines  founded,  972 ;  becomes  more  popular  in  cent  VII.  997 ;  in  cent 
VIII.  405;  in  cent  XI.  470 ;  in  cent  XII.  many  new  orders^ are  insti- 
tuted, 500;  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  515;  state  of  monachism 
in  cent  XIII.  591 ;  in  cent  XIV.  578 ;  new  orders  in  cent  XV.  626. 

Monophysites,  heretics  of  cent.  V.  998 ;  in  cent  VI.  964. 

Monothelites,  heretics  of  cent.  VII.  989,  416. 

Montanus,  a  heretic  of  cent.  II.  246 ;  his  tenets  condemned,  256. 

Months,  lunar  and  solar,  6 ;  intercalary,  7 ;  of  various  lengths  in  different 
nations,  ib, ;  Grecian,  t6. ;  Roman,  8 ;  Hebrew,  9, 10. 

Moon,  her  first  appearance  in  Nisan  regulated  the  Jewish  moveable  festi- 
vals, 12. 

her  age  and  southing,  rules  to  find,  24. 

Moors,  their  incursions  into  Spain,  545 ;  are  converted  or  expelled,  628. 

Morals,  of  the  primitive  Christians,  240. 

Moriah,  mount,  its  situation,  96. 

Moses,  the  Jewish  legislator,  retains  some  Egyptian  customs  in  composing 
the  Law,  121—127 ;  his  fame  spreads  into  various  countries,  198,  l^. 

of  Crete,  a  Jewish  impostor,  924. 
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Muscovites,  converted  to  ChrUtiaiuty  in  cent.  X.  444. 
Music,  scale  of,  invented  in  cent.  XI.  47S. 
Mythology,  Greek,  whence  derived,  16S. 

N. 

Nangis,  William  de,  a  writer  of  cent.  XIII.  640. 

Naphtali,  the  tribe  of,  its  situation,  90. 

Nathan,  Rabbi,  a  writer  of  cent.  XII.  501. 

Nativity  of  our  Lord,  supposed  foor  years  earlier  than  the  common  account; 
the  exact  year,  month,  and  day  of  it  uncertain,  192, 199 ;  first  used  as  an 
era  in  cent.  V I.  29, 198,  S74. 

Nazarenes,  Jndaizing  Christians  of  cent.  I.  216. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  carries  the  Jews  captive  to  Babylon,  154. 

Nehemiah,  author  of  the  last  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  163. 

Neo-Cssarea,  council  of,  in  cent.  IV.  SIO. 

Nepos,  a  heretic  of  cent  III.  276. 

Nero,  the  Roman  Emperor,  persecutes  the  Christians  with  fpreat  cruelty,  211. 

Nestorianism,  particulars  respecting  it,  S34. 

Nestorius,  autlior  of  a  heresy  in  cent.  V.  S3S;  shamefully  persecuted,  SS4, 
note  4. 

Nice,  the  first  council  of,  806 ;  its  consequences,  800 ;  the  second  council  of, 
418. 

Nicene  Creed,  framed  in  the  first  council  of  Nice,  806 ;  confirmed  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  810. 

Nicepborus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  writer  of  cent  VIII.  and  IX. 
420;  addicted  to  image-worship,  487. 

Nicetas,  David,  a  writer  of  cent.  IX.  437. 
^——  Acominatus,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  cent  XIII.  589. 
Nicholas  I.  pope,  his  haughtmess,  428. 

— ^-  II.  places  the  election  of  the  pope  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals,  459. 
I  III.  his  character,  524. 

IV.  his  character,  524. 

■  V.  his  character  and  conduct,  593. 

Nicolaus,  a  heretic  of  cent.  1. 216. 

Nicon,  Armenius,  a  writer  for  the  pope  in  cent.  X.  450. 

Nicopolis,  version  of  the  Scriptures  of,  in  cent  II.  247. 

Niem,  Theodoric  de,  his  works,  616. 

Nilus,  see  Doxopatrius, 

Nimrod,  a  king  of  the  posterity  of  Ham,  118. 

Nisan,  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  10k 

Noah,  his  history  and  preservation  in  the  ark,  109—112 ;  his  seven  precepts, 

112,  note  9. 
Noetus,  a  heretic  of  cent  III.  276. 
Nones,  a  division  of  the  Roman  month,  8, 9. 
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Normans,  devastate  the  sea-eoasts  of  Europe  in  cent  IX.  436. 
Norwegians,  converted  in  cent.  XII.  476. 
Nundinal  letters,  their  use>  14, 90. 
Nycfathemeron,  a  vrhole  natural  day,  16, 16. 

O. 

Occam,  William,  a  writer  of  cent  XIV.  676. 

Odilo,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  abbey  of  Clagny,  499,  note  1. 

Offence,  monnt  of,  its  situation,  102. 

Olives,  mount  of,  its  situation,  101 ;  ceremonies  observed  upon  it,  ib. 

Olympiads,  their  origin  and  disuse,  19,  28. 

Onias,  a  Jewish  high  priest  displaced  and  murdered  by  his  brother  Jason, 
178. 

son  of  Onias  III.  buUds  a  temple  in  Egypt  and  caoses  a  achismt  176. 

Ophir,  the  gold  of,  whence  it  came,  140. 

Optatns,  bishop  of  Milevi,  a  Latin  father  of  cent  IV.  S12. 

Oracles,  the  means  of  upholding  and  diffusing  idolatry,  181 ;  names  of  tibe 
most  celebrated,  ib. 

Ordeal,  by  cold  water,  &c.  426. 

Orders,  religious,  see  M<maeki$m. 

Ordination,  method  of  in  cent.  I.  208. 

Oresmius,  Nidiolas,  an  emment  witness  for  the  truth  in  cent  XIV.  676  > 
translates  the  Bible  into  French,  ib, 

Origen,  his  character,  works,  and  biblical  labours,  281. 

Origenists  and  Origenians,  heretics  of  cent.  VI.  867. 

Original  sin,  taught  in  cent.  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.  266, 203.    See  Doctriiu. 
Otho  I.  Emperor  of  Germany,  opposes  the  papal  power  in  cent  X.  446. 

—  III.,  the  popes  feign  that  he  granted  to  pope  Sylvester  II.  eight  cities 
in  the  marche  of  Ancona,  462. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  disputes  with  his  clergy  about  the  corpo- 
ral presence,  446,  note  4. 

P. 

Pachymeres,  George,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  cent.  XIII.  680. 

Pagans,  why  so  called,  290. 

Palaeologus,  Michael,  Emperor,  recovers  Constantinople  from  the  Franks, 

627, 6S9 ;  accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  the  Greek  Church,  ib, 

■  Manuel,  traveb  to  France  and  England  for  aid  against  the 

Turks,  687. 

Palamas,  Gregory,  a  Greek  writer  against  the  Latin  Church,  574. 

Palestine,  see  Cariaan, 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  their  origin,  374 ;  discovered  and  brought  into  use 
after  being  lost  for  several  centuries,  608. 
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Papias,  a  father  of  the  Church,  snppoied  to  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Apostle  John,  36S. 

Paris,  John  of,  a  witness  for  the  truth  in  cent  XIV.  576. 

Matthew,  depicts  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Romish  Church,  6S7, 540. 

Paschal  II.  pope,  his  character,  460;  instances  of  his  tyranny,  481. 

Paschasios,  Radbertus,  first  asserts  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  4iS. 

Passover,  its  first  institution,  12S;    its  celebration  after  the  passage  of 
Jordan,  129. 

Patriarch,  title  of,  mentioned  in  cent.  II.  241 ;  its  origin  property  to  be  re- 
ferred to  cent  V.  S28. 

Patriarchs,  ten  from  Adam  to  Noah,  109, 113. 

Patripassians,  heretics  of  cent  II.  245. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  the  exact  time  of  his  conversion  disputed,  197 ;   he 
preached  in  Britain,  200,  note  2. 

Father,  author  of  the  history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  190. 

II.  pope,  his  infamous  character,  595. 

of  Samosata,  his  errors,  276. 

—  of  Thebes,  the  first  Christian  hermit,  280. 
Paulinus>  of  Aquileia,  a  writer  of  cent  VIII.  420. 

■  of  Nola,  a  writer  of  cent  IV.  S13. 
Paulns  Diaconus,  an  eminent  writer  of  cent  VIII.  420. 
Pelagianism,  particulars  respecting  it,  331 ;  its  rapid  progress,  332. 
Pelagius,  a  heretic  of  cent  V.,  his  character,  331. 

Penance,  strictly  observed  in  cent  II.  237,  238;  in  cent  III.  273,  274; 
somewhat  remitted  toward  the  close  of  this  cent.  275 ;  discipline  of  peni- 
tents in  cent  IV.  296—300. 

Pennafort,  Raymond  of,  a  writer  of  cent  XIII.  538,  541. 

Pentateuch,  written  by  Moses,  127;  its  historical  order,  128;  the  original 
copy  burnt  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  155. 

Pentecost,  when  celebrated  by  the  Karaites,  12. 

Pepin,  usurps  the  throne  of  France,  408 ;  swears  fidelity  to  the  Roman  see, 
409. 

Peraea,  its  boundaries,  99. 

Peripatetic  philosophy,  taught  by  Aristotle,  171. 

Perizzites,  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  84. 

Persecutions  in  cent  1. 211, 212 ;  in  cent  II.  very  barbarous,  217—249, 262 ; 
somewhat  mitigated  by  the  apologies  of  the  fathers,  249;  in  cent  III. 
279—281, 285 ;  in  cent  IV.  the  most  horrid  by  Diocletian,  313 ;  by  Con- 
stantiiis  and  Julian,  315 ;  by  Valens,  816 ;  in  cent.  V.  by  sectaries,  here- 
tics, and  barbarian^,  348 ;  in  cent  VI.  371 ;  by  the  Roman  catholic 
Church,  513,  661, 603, 610-614. 

Pestilence,  a  remarkable  one  in  cent.  VI.  375. 

Peter,  the  Apostle,  was  not  universal  bishop  at  Rome,  for  twenty-five 

years,  198,  note  3. 
—  of  Blois,  a  writer  of  cent  XII.  498. 

the  hermit,  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  crusades  in  cent  XI.  465. 
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Petrarch;  Frauds,  character  of  his  writinp,  575 ;  contribates  to  the  rettfal 
of  Latin  literature,  681. 

Pharisees,  tiieir  origin  uncertain,  177 ;  tlieir  tenets  and  manner  of  life,  t5. 

Philastrins,  bishop  of  Bresda,  a  writer  of  cent  IV.  SIS. 

Philetos,  his  heresy,  S17. 

PliUip  the  Fair,  of  France,  resists  the  encroachments  of  Boniface  VIII.  558. 

Pfaifippicas,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ejects  the  images  of  the  fathers  from  the 
porch  of  St  Sophia's,  41S. 

Philoponus,  John,  a  writer  of  cent  VII.  386. 

Philosophers  of  Greece,  in  epoch  VI.  15S ;  an  account  of  their  several  83^ 
terns,  160—172. 

Philostorgius  of  Cappadocia,  an  historian,  188. 

Phocas,  Emperor  of  the  East,  favours  pope  Boniface  I.  380,881. 

Phcenicians,  their  migrations,  131. 

Photinns,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  revives  the  errors  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  305. 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  resists  the  usurpations  of  the  pope  in 
cent.  IX,  430 ;  deposed,  434 ;  his  character,  437. 

Picus,  John,  a  writer  of  cent  XV.  617,  630. 

Pilgrimages,  their  rise,  295 ;  their  increase,  301. 

Pinytus,  bishop  of  Crete,  wishes  to  impose  celibacy  on  his  clergy,  248. 

Pisa,  the  first  council  of,  617 ;  the  second,  635. 

Pisides,  George,  a  writer  of  cent  VII.  306. 

Plus  II.  pope  (^neas  Sylvius),  his  duplicity  and  ambition,  594,  596. 

III.  his  intended  reformation  frustrated  by  his  premature  death,  631. 

Platina,  a  witness  of  the  corraption  of  Rome,  617. 
Plato,  his  philosophy,  170. 
Poets,  Greek,  in  epoch  VI.  152. 
Poggio,  a  writer  of  cent  XV.  616. 

Poles,  converted  in  cent  IX.  423 ;  more  effectually  instracted  in  Christian- 
ity in  cent  X.  444. 

Poliaco,  John  de,  a  reputed  heretic  in  cent  XIII.  530. 

Polity,  ecclesiastical,  in  cent  1. 206—209 ;  io  cent  II.  240,  242 ;  in  cent  III. 

275 ;  io  cent.  IV.  302 ;  in  cent  V.  328, 831 ;  in  cent  VI.  35&-S61. 
Polonus,  Martinns,  a  writer  of  cent.  XIII.  540. 
Polycarp,  suffers  martyrdom  in  cent  II.  261 ;  his  epistle  to  the  Philip- 

pians,  253. 
Pomerania,  its  inhabitants  converted  in  cent  XII.  476. 

Pompilius,  Numa,  corrects  the  errors  of  the  Roman  year^  4, 8 ;  gives  rise  to 
the  Roman  mythology,  153. 

Pope,  or  papa,  a  common  name  for  a  bishop  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  Church, 
241,  note  1, 275. 

Popes,  display  ambition  and  a  thirst  of  power  in  cent  IV.  303 ;  dieir  en- 
croachments gradual  and  determined  in  cent.  V.  330,  note  8,  336,  note  8, 
340,  note  4,  Sll,  note  6*  obtain  from  Valentinian  an  acknowledgment 
of  primacy,  350 ;  their  power  increases  in  cent  VI.  358 ;  in  cent  VII. 
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Boniface  obtains  an  acknoviledgment  of  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop 
from  the  Emperor  Phocas,  381 ;  they  gain  several  privileges  from  Con- 
stantine  V.  and  other  princes,  399;  in  cent  VIII.  their  arrogance  and 
tyranny  add  to  the  misery  of  the  Church,  402,  406, 410 ;  instances  of  their 
pride  and  ambition,  407, 408 ;  oppositions  to  them,  410—412 ;  further  op- 
positions in  cent.  IX.  430, 431 ;  their  degenerate  and  arbitrary  character 
in  cent  X.  442;  they  embrace  every  means  of  acquiring  an  exorbitant 
power,  455,  note  7,  475,  477,  note  9 ;  examples  of  their  tyranny  in  cent 
XII.  481—484;  further  instances  of  their  absolute  sway  in  cent.  XIII. 
520 ;  the  base  character  of  many  in  cent  XIV.  549—557 ;  more  exam- 
ples of  tyranny  in  cent  XV.  589—596 ;  still  more  shocking  instances  of 
arbitrary  power  and  degeneracy  in  cent  XVI.  631—635.  For  a  list  of 
popes,  see  ChronolofficcU  Tables, 

Porphyry,  a  persecutor  of  Christianity  in  cent  III.  285, 287. 

Porr^e,  Gilbert  de  la,  see  Gilbert, 

Portugal,  erected  into  a  kingdom,  503. 

Prayers,  for  the  dead,  made  in  cent.  II.  229, 2S9. 

Praxeas,  a  heretic  of  cent  II.  the  head  of  the  Patripassians,  249. 

Preachers,  order  of,  515. 

Predestination,  controversy  respecting  it  in  cent  V.  333,  note  2. 

Presbyters,  their  office  in  cent.  I.  and  II.  207,  241. 

Prester  John,  see  John, 

Priests,  high,  their  degeneracy  and  wickedness  after  the  decease  of  Nehe- 
miah,  165. 

Primasius,  a  writer  of  cent.  VI.  370. 

Primate,  its  import  in  cent  V.  328. 

Printing,  the  discovery  of,  in  cent.  XV.  627. 

Priscillian,  revives  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  Sic,  in  rent  IV.  306. 

Processions,  religions,  invented  by  pope  Agapetus  1. 357. 

Procopius,  of  Gaza,  a  writer  of  cent  VI.  353. 

Prophets,  the  Jews  enumerate  seven  among  the  Gentiles,  119. 

Prosper  of  Aquitain,  a  writer  of  cent.  V.  346. 

Proterius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  murdered  in  a  tumult,  312. 

Prussians,  converted  by  an  army  of  the  Teutonic  order,  507. 

Psalms,  the  Book  of,  by  whom  composed,  141. 

■  introduced  into  pnblick  worship  in  cent  IV.  295. 

Psellns,  Michael,  a  writer  of  cent  XI.  468. 

Ptolemy,  a  Valentinian  heretic,  244. 

— —  PhUadelphus,  first  establishes  a  fixed  epoch,  1. 

Pnldieria,  Empress  of  Rome,  a  literary  lady  of  cent  V.  347. 

Purgatory,  unknown  in  cent.  II.  228 ;  traces  of  it  found  about  cent.  TV.  301. 

Q. 

Qmdnitns,  an  apologist  for  Christianity  in  cent.  II.  248. 
Qoini'sextum,  council  of  Constantinople  in  cent  VII.  398. 

Uu 
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Radulpbiu  of  Beauvais,  a  Latio  writer  of  cent  X.  446, 450. 

Ravenna,  exarchs  of,  see  Chnmohgical  Tablei. 

Raymond,  Coant  of  Tonlonse,  faTonrs  the  Waldenses,  51S,  615 ;  desert» 
their  cause,  515. 

Reader,  an  inferior  minister  of  the  charch,  295. 

Recared,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  expels  Arianbm  from  Spain  and  obtains  the 
title  of  Catholic  King,  374. 

Reformation,  of  the  Charch,  attempted  by  Charlemagne  and  other  princes 
with  little  success,  425,  426;  by  the  Waldenses  m  cent  XII.  &c,  486, 
511,661 ;  by  Wickliff  in  cent.  XIV.  562 ;  by  the  Bohemians,  John  Hoss, 
&c.  in  cent  XIV.  666;  by  Zmnglius,  Luther,  &c.  640 ;  the  general  desire 
after  it  in  the  Church  in  cent  XVI.  637. 

Relics,  a  superstitious  regard  for  them  unknown  in  the  primitive  tiroes, 
252;  began  to  be  adopted  in  cent.  IV.  300;  patronised  by  Jerome  and 
others,  801 ;  the  fanaticism  continues  to  augment  in  cent  V.  326 ;  opposed 
by  Augustine  and  Vigilantius,  tfr. ;  the  traffic  ia  thena  becomes  most 
shameful  in  cent.  XII.  479. 

Rephaim,  the  valley  of,  its  situation,  102. 

Reuben,  the  tribe  of,  its  inheritance,  66. 

Reuchlin,  John,  a  vrriter  of  cent.  XV.  616;  his  great  learning,  625. 

Richard  II.  of  England,  at  first  favours  Wickliff,  but  afterward  is  obliged 
to  leave  him  to  the  fury  of  the  clergy,  564 ;  is  deposed,  583. 

Rites  and  ceremonies,  of  cent  II.  830—240 ;  many  heathen  rites  incorpo- 
rated with  Christianity  in  cent  III.  269,  291,  noted;  their  increase  in 
cent  IV.  294 ;  in  cent  V.  326 ;  continue  to  increase  in  eeat  VI.  356i.  See 
Superstition  and  Imumitums, 

Robert,  of  Sorbonne,  a  writer  of  cent  XIII.  640^ 

Rodolphus  Agricola,  a  witness  for  the  truth  in  cent  XV.  616» 

Rome,  Church  of,  not  the  mother  of  all  Chorchesy  206. 

bishops  of,  proofs  of  thehr  mil^ection  to  their  sovereign  in  cent  VI, 

361^  their  contests  with  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  for  the  primacy 
in  cent  VI.  358, 359, 360, 869 ;  in  cent  VII.  respecting  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  &c.  381,  894,  402; 
in  cent.  VIII.  respecting  images,  413,  418 ;  hi  cent'  IX.  the  oMitest 
between  the  rival  bishops  issues  in  an  incurabla  schism,  433,  434;  which 
is  augmented  in  cent  XI.  466.    See  Popes. 

Romulus,  invents  the  Roman  year,  4, 7. 

Ruffinus,  of  Aquileia,  a  writer  of  cent  V.  346* 

Rupert  of  Duytz,  a  writer  of  cent.  XII.  498. 

Ropescissa,  John  dc,  a  celebrated  writer  and  witness  far  the  truth  in  cent 
XIV.  560. 

Russians,  converted  in  cent  IX.  424. 

Ruth,  the  Book  of,  the  period  of  its  history  uncertun,  134  ;  its  author,  141. 
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Sabbathy  ordered  to  be  kept  holy,  old  as  to  iti  original  inttitiifioD,  but  new 
as  to  some  circnmstances,  121 ;  the  meaning  of  the  phraae,  **  the  second 
sabbath  after  the  first,''  IS. 

Sabbatical  year,  particulars  respecting  it,  IS. 

Sabellios,  a  heretic  of  cent  III.  276. 

Sacrament,  see  Eucharist, 

Saddacees,  their  rise  and  opinions,  179. 

Said  £bn  Batrick,  an  historian  of  cent  X.  450. 

Saints,  invocation  of,  originates  in  cent  IV.  SOI ;  in  cent  V.  S26. 

Saint-days,  their  origin  from  the  annual  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
the  martyrs,  251,  252. 

Saladin,  sultan  of  Egypt,  conquers  the  crusaders,  and  expels  them  from 
Palestine^  477. 

Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  a  wicked  woman,  18S. 

Salonins,  a  writer  of  cent.  V.  S46. 

Samaria,  its  boundaries,  91. 

Samaritans,  retained  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  161 ;  their  faith  and  hia- 
tory,  168 ;  their  apostacy,  175. 

Samuel,  the  prophet,  his  character  and  the  state  of  the  Jewish  natioD 
under  him,  IS5, 136. 

Sanhedrim,  originally  instituted  by  Moses,  1S2 ;  dissolved  by  Herod  the 
Great,  184. 

Saracens,  their  rise  and  exploits  under  Mahomet  in  cent  VII.  S87, 880; 
their  progress  in  cent  VIII.  421 ;  their  rapid  and  extensive  conquests  in 
cent.  IX.  4S7 ;  are  weakened  or  overcome  by  the  Turks  in  cent  XI.  472 ; 
erect  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  in  cent  XIII.  645 ;  expelled  in 
cent  XV.  628. 

Sardis,  council  of,  in  cent  IV.  Sll. 

Satumius,  a  Gnostic  heretic  of  cent.  II.  24S. 

Saul,  king  of  Israel,  the  duration  of  his  reign  not  accurately  known,  137. 

Scaliger,  Joseph,  invents  the  Julian  period,  26. 

Schammai,  a  Jewish  Rabbi  about  thirty  years  before  Christ,  177, 178. 

Schism,  between  the  Greek  and  Romish  churches,  see  Ronu,  bUhops  of, 

'  in  the  popedom  for  fifty  years,  555—557;  the  continuation  of  it,  589. 

Schisms,  Christian,  in  cent.  II.  by  Montanus  and  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome, 
257—258;  in  cent  III.  between  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  and  the 
Christians  of  Palestine,  on  account  of  Origen,  277 ;  between  the  Romish 
and  African  churches,  278.    See  Heresies. 

Scholastic  theology,  its  origin,  496 ;  a  change  in  its  system,  537 ;  its  evils  in 
cent.  XIV.  578. 

Sdavonians,  converted  in  cent.  IX.  423. 

Scotland,  receives  the  Christian  faith  in  cent  III.  264. 

Scotos,  John  Duns,  a  teacher  of  the  scholastic  theology,  578. 

uu2 
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Scribes,  an  account  of  them,  178, 179. 

Scriptures,  their  sufficiency  for  instmction  to  eternal  life  taught  in  cent  I. 
and  II.  226;  in  cent.  III.  265;  in  cent.  IV.  292;  in  cent.  VI.  355;  por- 
tions of  them  read  by  the  Jews  at  divine  worship,  173,  note  5 ;  and  by 
the  primitive  Christians,  233,  269,  295 ;  ordered  by  Charlemagne  to  be 
publickly  read,  425 ;  the  translation  of  them  into  Syriac,  Latin,  and 
Greek  in  cent.  II.  246;  are  divided  into  portions  by  Paul  Wamcfrldas  in 
cent.  IX.  438;  the  translation  or  the  reading  of  them  in  any  femacu- 
lar  language  prohibited  by  Innocent  III.  479. 

Sects,  Jewish,  an  account  of  them,  176. 

•»•  Christian,  see  Heresies, 

Secondus,  a  Valentinian  heretic  of  cent  II.  244. 

Sednlins,  a  writer  of  cent  IX.  436. 

Semi-Pelagians,  heretics  of  cent.  V.  332. 

Septaagint  version  of  the  Bible,  an  account  of,  164, 165. 

Serenus  Oranius,  writes  an  epistle  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  248. 

Sergius  II.  pope,  his  arrogance,  428. 

Seth,  a  patriarch,  his  posterity  called  the  "  Sons  of  God,"  109, 110. 

Sethites,  heretics  of  cent  II.  245. 

Seventh  day,  a  mysterious  sanctity  ascribed  to  it,  14. 

Seventy,  disciples,  sent  by  Christ  to  preach  the  Gospel,  207. 

Severites,  heretics  of  cent.  VI.  361. 

Severus,  the  Roman  Emperor,  favours  the  Christians,  but  afterward  per- 
secutes them,  279. 

■'       '      Solpicius,  an  historian  of  cent.  V.  188, 346. 

Shem,  son  of  Noah,  the  Church  preserved  in  liis  posterity,  112 ;  his  pos- 
terity people  Asia,  ib.  note  1 ;  wajs  cotemporary  with  Abraham  150  years, 
118 ;  his  posterity  grow  corrupt,  t6. 

Sibyl,  Erythraean,  the  fiction  concerning  her,  115. 

Sicily,  the  kingdom  of,  claimed  for  the  pope,  473. 

Sideral,  year,  its  length,  15 ;  day,  its  length,  ib. 

Sienna,  council  of  in  cent  XV.,  its  proceedings,  619. 

Sigebert,  king  of  the  East-Saxons,  converted  in  cent.  VII.  378. 

Siloam,  the  fountauo  of,  described,  103. 

Simeon,  ti'ibe  of,*it8  situation,  87. 

Sion,  a  hill  on  which  part  of  Jerusalem  was  buLlt,96. 

Sixtns  iV.  pope,  his  avaricious  character,  595. 

Smaragdus,  a  witness  of  the  truth  in  cent  X.  446,  note  3. 

Smyrna,  epistle  from  the  Church  of,  contains  tnany  interestiiig  particnTars 
relative  to  Polycarp,  251. 

Socrates,  of  Constantinople,  a  writer  of  cent.  V.  346. 

Solar  year,  4 ;  exceeds  the  lunar  by  eleven  days,  22. 

month,  its  length,  7. 

cycle,  a  table  of,  with  the  Sunday-letters,  21. 
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Solomon,  kiug  of  Israel,  particulars  respecting  him,  138 ;  his  temple,  ib, ; 
builds  Tadmor,  140;  books  attributed  to  him,  141 ;  his  apostacy,  ib. 

Sovereign,  power  of  one  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  cent  IV.  303. 

Sozomen,  a  writer  of  cent  V.  346. 

Spain,  seized  by  the  Saracens  in  cent  VIII.  421;  rescued  from  them  in 
cent.  XI.  472. 

Stephen  III.  pope,  his  tyrannical  character,  408. 

IV.  his  arrogance,  409. 

Stoic  philosophy,  an  account  of,  171. 

Strabo,  Walafridus,  a  witness  for  the  truth  in  cent  IX.  431. 

Style,  old  and  new,  description  of,  6, 23. 

Sun,  the  cycle  of,  its  description,  20. 

Sunday,  first  ordered  to  be  kept  sacred  by  a  royal  edict  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  14 ;  the  primitive  Christians  religiously  observed  it,  230,  note  6. 

•  letter,  its  origin,  use,  and  peculiarities,  20 ;  rule  to  find  it,  21. 

Sun-dials,  sometimes  faster  and  sometimes  slower  than  a  chronometer,  15 ; 
when  first  erected  in  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  18. 

Superstition,  began  to  infect  the  Christians  at  a  very  early  period,  229; 
several  superstitious  rites  invented  in  cent.  II.  239;  more  in  cent.  III. 
270—273;  augmented  in  cent.  IV.  300—302;  an  extraordinary  increase 
of  innovations  takes  place  ui  cent.  V.  326—328 ;  superstitions  of  cent.  VI. 
356—358;  increase  in  cent  VII.  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  378— 880 ;  su- 
perstitions of  cent  VIII.  404,  405,413;  attempts  made  to  check  this 
growing  evil  in  cent.  IX.  424-^27,  431 ;  superstition  and  moral  dark- 
ness extreme  in  cent.  X.  441 — 143 ;  very  injurious  to  the  human  mind  in 
cent.  XI.  458,471;  innovations  and  superstitious  rites  continue  to  aug- 
ment in  cent.  XII.  475,  478—480;  in  the  Greek  Church,  494 ;  tlie  idolatry 
and  error  of  cent.  XIII.  517;  of  cent  XIV.  578;  new  doctrines  and 
superstitions  in  cent  XV.  598--O03, 623, 626 ;  the  universal  corruption  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  629.   Sec  Innovations, 

Swedes,  converted  in  cent.  IX.  423. 

Sylvester  II.  pope,  his  character  before  his  elevation,  446;  exposes  the 
corruption  of  Rome,  448 ;  comipted  by  power,  153, 459 ;  sets  on  foot  the 
crusades,  455. 

Symmachus,  a  Samaritan,  his  version  of  the  Scriptures,  217. 

Synagogue,  Men  of  the  Great,  are  supposed  to  havebegim  the  Massorah, 
162 ;  their  number  and  the  period  when  they  lived  unccrtaui,  ib, 

Syncellus,  George,  a  writer  of  cent.  VIII.  420. 

Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  a  writer  of  cent.  V.  345. 

Synods,  see  Councils, 

T. 

Tabernacle,  the,  its  description,  126. 

Tabernacles,  the  feast  of,  when  held,  10. 

Tubor,  a  city  of  Bohemia,  built  by  the  Hussites,  612,  note  1. 

Taborites,  witnesses  for  the  truth  in  cent  XV.  612, 613. 

Talmud,  of  Babylon,  its  origin,  261,  note  4 ;  of  Jerusalem,  ib. 
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Tameriane,  a  victorious  Tartar  chief  in  cent.  XIV.  586. 

Tanchelinus,  a  heretic  of  cent.  XII.  491. 

Tatian,  a  heretic  of  cent.  11.  245. 

Tartars,  their  rise  and  conquests  in  cent.XIII.  nnder  Gengis  Khan,  545; 
many  converted  to  Christianity,  506. 

Taulenis,  John,  a  German  writer  of  cent.  XIV.  575. 

Teachers,  Christian,  who  succeeded  tlie  Apostles,  213;  did  not  affect  celi- 
bacy in  cent.  I.  214 ;  very  few  of  their  writings  have  reached  us,  214. 

Templars,  Knights  instituted  in  cent.  XII.  501 ;  dissolved  by  Clement  V. 
in  cent.  XIV.  witli  great  cruelties,  566. 

Temple,  of  Solomon,  description  of  it,  99>  13&— 140 ;  destroyed  by  Neba- 
chadnezzar,  154. 

—  the  Second,  its  erection  attended  with  many  impediments,  158 ;  is 
consecrated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  159;  inferior  to  the  former,  161. 

the  Third,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  particulars  respecting  it,  184; 


burnt  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  221. 

Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  addicted  to  idolatry,  113. 

TertuUian,  fictitious  works  attribnted  to  him,  256 ;  his  opinion  on  transob- 
stantiation,  227,  note  1 ;  on  purgatory,  229,  note  5 ;  on  tradition,  265, 
note  7;  on  the  Trinity,  266,  note  8;  on  origmal  sin,  t5.  note  0;  on  justi- 
fication, 267,  note  1. 

Testament,  New,  the  authors  of  the  several  books,  and  the  time  when  com- 
posed, 201,  202 ;  the  language  in  which  they  were  written,  203 ;  the 
repated  authors  of  the  anonymous  books,  ib, 

Tetzel,  John,  his  impadence  in  preaching  the  sale  of  indulgences^  640. 

Teutonic  Order,  instituted  ui  cent.  XII.  501. 

Themistians,  heretics  of  cent.  VI.  365. 

Theodore  Studita,  a  writer  of  cent.  VIII.  420. 

Theodoret,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  historian  of  cent.  V.  346. 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Gotlis,  persecution  under  him,  371. 

Tbeodosian  Code,  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws  from  Constautine  to 
Theodosius  Junior,  350. 

Theodosius  the  Great,  his  pnblick  penitence,  321. 

Theodotion,  his  version  of  the  Scriptures,  247. 

Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  a  writer  in  cent.  V.  346. 

■  a  tanner  of  Byzantium,  a  heretic  of  cent  II.  245. 
Theological  writers,  see  Chronological  Tables, 
Theopaschites,  heretics  of  cent.  V.  337. 

Theophilos,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a  writer  of  cent.  II.  254. 
■  of  Alexandria,  a  writer  of  cent.  V.  345. 

Theophylact,  of  Bulgaria,  a  witness  for  the  troth  in  cent.  X.  446. 

■  of  Simocatta,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  cent  VII.  396. 

Tiberias,  a  city  of  Naphtali,90;  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  Jewish  college, 
260. 

Time,  definition  of,  1 ;  tme  and  apparent  time>  15. 
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Tisn,  the  first  month  in  the  Jewish  civil  year,  10. 

Tithes,  appropriated  to  the  support  of  Christian  mhiisters,  according  to  the 
Jewish  rite,  in  cent.  IV.  291. 

Tolosaoi,  see  Waldenaea, 

Tonsure,  violent  contentions  respecting  the  tonsnre  of  St  Peter  and 
that  of  St.  Paul  in  cent.  VII.  S99,  400. 

Translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  cent.  II.  246. 

Transtibstantiation,  unknown  to  the  primitive  Christians,  227,  228;  gra^ 
dually  introduced  into  the  Church,  417,  432 ;  meets  witli  many  opposers, 
particularly  Beren^arius,  464;  first  established  at  the  fourth  council  of 
Lateran  by  Innocent  III.  528. 

Tribes  of  Israel,  the  twelve,  particulars  of  tiie  land  assigned  to  them  in 
Palestine,  86. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of,  taught  in  cent  I.  and  II.  226;  in  cent  III.  266 ;  in 
cent  IV.  292 ;  controversy  npon,  365.    See  Doctrine. 

Tritheites,  heretics  of  cent.  VI.  364. 

Tmllan  council,  see  Qvtni-Mxhim. 

Trumpets,  the  blowing  of  by  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  10 ; 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  13. 

Truth,  witnesses  for  it,  see  WitnesseM, 

Turks,  their  rise  and  power  in  cent  VIII.  431  (  theUr  progress  Ui  cent  XI. 
472 ;  their  conquests  in  cent  XIV.  648. 

U. 

Union,  of  Rome  with  Constantinople,  see  Rome^  bishops  qf. 

Urban  II.  pope,  promotes  the  crusades  with  great  seal,  455;  his  tyranny, 

460. 

III.  his  pride,  483. 

— —  IV.  his  evil  character,  523. 

-»-»-  V.  beautifies  the  city  of  Rome  with  many  splendid  edifices,  553. 

—  VI.  elected  by  the  Italian  faction,  555 ;  institutes  the  festival  of  the 

Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  556;  his  character,  ib. 

Ursula,  St.,  the  Roman  catholic  legend  respecting  her,  286, 319. 

V. 

Val-Ombrosa,  the  order  of,  hustitnted  in  cent  XI.  470. 

Valens,  the  Roman  Emperor,  persecutes  the  orthodox  in  cent  IV.  316. 

Valentine,  pope,  first  requires  the  homage  of  kissing  his  foot,  427. 

Valentinian  III.  Emperor,  liis  edict  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in 
cent  V.  350. 

Vandals,  tlieir  yoke  distressing  to  the  Christians  in  cent.  VI.  353. 

Ve-adar,  the  Jewish  intercalary  month,  5, 10;  how  regulated,  11. 

Veccus,  John,  a  Greek  theologian  of  cent.  XIII.  539. 

Venetus,  Paul,  a  writer  of  cent.  XIII.  540. 

Verulam,  AlbauaB,  a  protomiityr  in  Britun,  S14. 
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Vespasian,  Emperor,  besieges  and  takes  Jernsalem,  220, 221. 

Vespers,  Sicilian,  the  murder  of  the  French  by  the  Sicilians  in  cent  XIII* 
543. 

Victor,  bishop  of  Rome  in  cent.  II.,  his  attempt  to  compel  the  Asiatics  to 
observe  Easter-day  on  a  Sunday,  258 ;   causes  a  scliism,  ib, 

Vienne,  council  of,  called  by  Clement  V.  to  ruin  the  Templars,  568. 

Vigilius,  bishop  of  Rome,  his  fickle  diaracter,  367,  note  2 ;  the  decretal 
epistle  ascribed  to  him,  a  forgery,  369. 

Vitriaco,  Jacobus  de,  a  writer  of  cent  XIII.  540.  * 

Voragine,  Jacobus  de,  a  writer  of  cent.  XIII.  540. 

Vulgate  version  of  the  Scriptures,  an  account  of  it,  246. 

W. 

Waldenses,  their  rise  and  opinions  in  cent  XII.  486;  their  innocent  lives 
and  piety,  489 ;  their  dreadful  snfferin{;s  from  the  papists,  t^. ;  defend 
themselves,  but  are  overpowered  and  cnielly  murdered  in  cent  XIII. 
511 — 516;  during  cent  XIV.  they  endure  repeated  persecution,  and  are 
dispersed  or  butchered,  562. 

Wars,  Holy,  see  Crusades, 

Watches  of  the  night,  four  among  the  Jews  and  Romans,  16. 

Waterland,  Dr.,  his  opinion  respecting  the  author  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
811. 

Wax-lights,  first  nsed  at  divine  worship  in  cent  IV.  300. 

Week,  the  first  day  of,  chosen  for  divine  worship  by  the  early  Christians, 
14. 

a  very  ancient  division  of  time,  coeval,  probably,  with  the  creation, 

13, 14  ;  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  ib. 

Weeks,  Seventy,  in  Daniel,  various  opinions  respecting  their  beginning, 
161,  191. 

of  years,  seven,  mentioned  In  Daniel,  conflicting  opinions  respect- 
ing them,  IGO. 

Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  his  character,  588. 

Werner,  Rolewinck  de  Laer,  a  witness  of  the  truth  in  cent  XV.  617. 

M'esseltis,  John,  a  powerful  preacher  of  sound  doctrine  in  cent  XV.  616. 

Wickliff,  John,  his  learning,  zeal,  labours,  and  boldness  in  disseminating 
doctrines  free  from  supei'stition ;  his  astonishing  success,  vicissitudes,  and 
persecution  till  he  dies  in  peace  at  Lutterworth,  662—565. 

Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  labours  among  the  Friesianders,  378. 

Willibrord,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  very  successful  in  converting  the  Friesiand- 
ers, 378. 

Witnesses  and  defender^j  of  the  truth,  against  innovations  and  popery, 

in  cent  VII.  382—384;  in  cent  Vlll.  411-413 ; 

in  cent  IX.  430—432 ;  in  cent.  X.  445—117,  419 ; 

in  cent  XI.  403—463 ;  in  cent  XII.  4^— 4M); 

in  cent.  XIII.  525—529 ;  in  cent  XI  ^ .  557—566 ; 

in  cent  XV.  606--617 ;  in  cent  XV  K  637. 
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Writers,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  cent  TI.  252 ;  in  cent.  III.  281 

in  cent.  IV.  311 ;  in  cent.  V.  S-15 ;  in  cent.  VI.  370 

in  cent  VII.  305 ;  in  cent  VIII.  419 ;  in  cent  IX.  436 

in  cent  X.  450 ;  in  cent  XI.  407 ;  in  cent.  XII.  197 ; 

in  cent  XIII.  539;  in  cent  XIV.  574 ;  in  cent  XV.  624. 


Xylolatnp,  see  Iconoduli, 


X. 


Y. 


Year,  divided  into  solar,  lunar,  sideral,  &c.  4 ;  E^ptian,  ib, ;  Grecian, 
1*6. ;  Hindoo,  5 ;  Chinese,  ib, ;  Mahometan,  ib. ;  Roman  or  Julian,  ib, ; 
Jewish,  1*6. ;  leap  or  bissextilis,  ib, 

Z. 

Zabarella,  Francis,  a  witness  for  tlie  truth  in  cent.  XV.  616. 

Zachary,  pope,  deposes  Childeric,  king  of  France,  408. 

Zebulnn,  the  tribe  of,  its  situation,  89. 

Zechariah,  the  prophet,  the  period  of  his  office,  163. 

Zeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  171. 

Ziska,  a  Bohemian  chief  of  the  Hussites,  611. 

Zonaras,  John,  a  Greek  historian  of  cent  XII.  499. 

Zuing^lius,  Ulric,  teaches  with  great  zeal  and  effect  the  doctrines  of  prolHt- 
antism  antecedently  to  Luther,  641. 


THB    END. 


ERRATA. 


Paft  LbM 

238  22,  for  Lent  xead  Eailer, 

245  22,  for  Patropattiaiu  read  Patripoitian*. 

296  31,  for  at  Eatt4:r  read  during  Lent. 

468  3,  for  Gregory  Cedrenut  read  George  Cedrenut, 

496  10,  fotjyty  read  Jive  hundred, 

612  9,  for  Flemmingt  xeftd  FlemUigt, 

634  ^  foitTheief^hUtKreauerUinm^ThelaafOiiUwatatterted, 

€16  11,  ftr  JoiiKf  G«r«M  vead  JoAii  Gcnotu 
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